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PREFACE. 


The  Author  of  this  work  had  made  some  progress  in  the 

piepaxajdoa  of  the  present  editicm  before  the  iLhiess  seized 

,^  him  hy  whicli  he  was  removed  from  among  us.    Finding  the 

task  to  he  greater  than,  with  his  impaired  healthy  he  could 

^aooomplibby  he  asked  me  to  relieve  him  of  it ;  and  I  accordr 

ingly  undertook  to  prepare  this  re-issue.    My  labom^  how- 

^ever,  were  unfortunately  suspended  for  nearly  a  year  in 

consequence  of  a  fever  caught  among  the  volcanic  islands 

I     af  the  liparis^    Hence  the  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the 


I  The  reader  will  observe,  on  comparing  the  present  with 

fimner  editions,  that  so  many  changes  have  been  made  that 
it  may  in  some  respects  be  regarded  as  a  new  book.    A  large 
Baas  of  additional  material  has  been  added ;  but,  by  adopting 
a  different  mode  of  printing,  this  has  been  effected  without 
to  the  bulk  of  the  volume. 
The  section  on  Mineralogy  (Chapters  IL  and  III)  has 
entirely  re-written  by  Dr.  Sullivan  at  Mr.  Jukes'a  request 
Chapters  IT.  and  Y.  were  partly  revised  by  Mr.  Jukes  and 
Itttly  by  myself — my  share  consisting  in  adding  further 
ttfiomuitiQn  to  the  descriptions  of  the  different  varieties  of 
iQcka    As  the  Author  had  c(mipleted  the  revision  of  this 
pHion  of  the  Work  without  changing  the  classification 
^Buriy  adopted,  I  did  not  consider  myself  at  liberty  to  make 
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any  alteration  therein.  Chapters  VI.  to  XII.  were  revised  by 
the  Author  himselt  Chapter  XIII.  has  been  re-written  by 
ma  It  contains  a  new  classification  and  description  of  the 
Trap-rocks.  Chapters  XIV.  and  XV.  were  re-cast,  chiefly  by 
the  Author. 

A  novel  feature  in  this  Edition  is  the  insertion  of  a  new 
Part  on  Dynamical  Geology  (Part  II.) — a  portion  of  the 
science  which  is  not  usually  treated  fully  in  text-books.  In 
preparing  it  I  have  avaUed  myself  of  aU  the  material  existing 
in  the  last  edition.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Chapter  XVI.  is 
thus  derived.  From  that  portion  of  the  book  onward  the 
material  ia  chiefly  mine,  the  paragraphs  transferred  from  the 
previous  edition  being  specially  indicated  in  footnotes. 
Chapter  XIX.  is  chiefly  from  that  edition.  Mr.  Jukes  left  in 
manuscript  some  notes  on  Denudation ;  these,  where  they 
could  be  used,  I  have  inserted  as  quotations. 

Part  III.,  on  Palaeontology,  re-appears  with  little  alteration. 

In  the  revision  of  Part  IV.,  no  portion  of  which  had  been 
touched  by  Mr.  Jukes,  I  have  been  assisted  by  the  valued  aid 
of  my  colleagues  of  the  Greological  Survey.  Mr.  W.  H.  Baily, 
F.  6.  S.,  has  revised  the  Palaeozoic  fossil-lists.  The  account 
of  the  Rhaetic  beds  has  been  corrected  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Bristow, 
F.RS.,  who  has  likewise  made  some  changes  and  additions  in 
the  Oolitic,  Cretaceous,  and  Eocene  chapters.  The  description 
of  the  English  Coal-measures  has  been  revised  by  Mr.  E.  Hull, 
F.RS.,  who  has  also  furnished  notes  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Permian  and  Trias  chapters.  Mr.  Whitaker  has  looked  over 
the  Cretaceous  and  older  Tertiary  pages.  The  account  of  the 
Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  rocks  has  been  touched  up  by  Mr. 
Judd.  But  we  have  not  deemed  it  desirable  to  attempt  more 
in  this  part  of  the  book  than  to  correct  what  time  had 
shown  to  be  erroneous,  and  to  add  references  to  more  recent 
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lesearclies.     The  last  two  chapters,  however,  I  found  it  neces- 
sary to  re- write. 

PiofeasoT  Huxley  has  furnished  a  new  Synopsis  of  the 
Animal  Eangdom,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.  The 
Table  of  the  V^etable  Eongdom  was  prepared  by  the  late 
Dr.  W.  K.  Harvey  for  Mr.  Jukes. 

In  the  course  of  the  revision,  it  was  found  that  the 
section  on  the  "Life  of  the  Period,"  appended  to  the 
chapters  on  the  various  geological  formations  in  former 
editions,  involved  so  much  repetition  from  the  previously 
given  fossil-lists,  and  required  so  much  labour  to  re-cast 
them,  that,  after  some  progress  had  been  made  with  them,  it 
was  deemed  better  to  omit  them  altogether. 

Great  change  has  been  made  in  the  mode  of  printing 
adopted  for  the  present  edition.  In  the  first  place,  illustra- 
tive detail  has  been  thrown  into  smaller  type ;  and,  in  the 
Mineralogical  and  Fetrographical  portions  of  the  voltime, 
the  specific  descriptions  of  minerals  and  rocks  have  been 
nmilarly  printed.  At  the  same  time  a  copious  use  has  been 
made  of  bold  tjrpe  for  the  division  of  subjects  into  heads^  so 
tliat  the  student  may  rapidly  and  easily  follow  the  arrange- 
ment adopted. 

I  r^ard  it  as  one  of  the  essential  features  of  such  a 
Manual  as  the  present,  that  it  shall  give  ad  fall  and  frequent 
reference  as  possible  to  the  authorities  where  the  subjects 
it  discusses  may  be  found  by  the  student  treated  in  detail 
Accordingly,  I  have  endeavoured  to  supply  this  feature  ;  and 
I  trust  that  the  copious  footnotes  will  enable  the  student  to 
tmn  at  once  to  the  memoirs  on  any  special  subject  which  he 
Buj  wish  to  investigate. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  cannot  fail  to  be  omissions 
fiid  inaccuTacies  in  the  following  pages,  and  I  shall  be  glad 
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to  receive  any  coTrections  which  the  reader  may  note.  It 
has  been  a  labour  of  love  to  prepare  this  volume,  not  alone 
on  account  of  the  ties  of  fnendflhip  which  bound  me  to  its 
lamented  Author,  but  because  his  work  has  always  appeared 
to  me  one  of  the  best  Manuals  in  our  language,  and  one  well 
deserving  of  eveiy  effort  to  keep  it  abreast  of  the  onward 
march  of  science. 

AECH.  GEIKIR 

October  1871. 


FROM  PREFACE  TO  LAST  EDITION. 


By  ihe  lilDeiality  of  the  pnblisheis  I  have  been  enabled  to 
take  advantage  of  the  presence  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Baily  in  Dub- 
lin, who  compiled  for  me  lists  of  characteristic  fossils,  which, 
with  some  modifications,  are  those  given  in  the  third  part  of 
the  work.  Mr.  Baily  also  drew  on  the  wood  the  figures 
which  make  the  fifty  ''fossil  groups''  by  which  that  part  is 
illiistrated.  To  the  names  of  the  fossils  which  are  not 
figixred  in  them,  I  have  appended  references  to  figures  in 
other  works,  choosing,  where  I  could,  the  most  popular  books, 
such  as  Lyell's  and  Phillips's  Manuals,  and  the  Tabular  View 
of  Characteristic  British  Fossils  published  by  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society ;  but  where  no  figures  exist  in  such  works, 
I  have  referred  to  more  recondite  sources,  such  as  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Falaeontographical  Society,  Sowerby^s  MvMfral, 
(kmdwlogy^  Sir  IL  L  Murchison's  SUuria^  and  others.  Morris's 
Catalogue  of  British  Fossils  has  necessarily  been  my  chief 
guide  in  selecting  these  references  with  respect  to  all  post- 
SQnrian  fossils,  the  catalogue  by  Morris  and  Salter  in  the  last 
edition  of  SHwria  taking  its  place  for  those  of  the  previous 
penods. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  colleague,  Mr.  G.  V.  Du  Noyer,  for 
some  sketches,  and  for  the  drawing  of  some  of  the  diagrams, 
but  most  of  the  latter  were  drawn  by  myself,  which  will  in 
great  measure  account  for  the  roughness  of  their  execution. 
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This  roughness^  however,  is  not  altogether  tmdesigiied,  since 
I  wished  to  make  them  just  such  figures  as  a  lecturer  would 
draw  on  his  black  board,  and  not  to  lead  the  student  to  be- 
lieve, from  any  care  discernible  in  the  drawings,  that  they 
were  intended  for  actual  representations  of  existing  objects. 
A  diagram  is  merely  a  condensed  explanation  addressed  to 
the  mind  through  the  eye,  instead  of  through  the  ear.  If  it 
is  intelligible,  and  assists  the  verbal  description,  it  answers  its 
purpose ;  it  is  a  mistake  to  endeavour  to  convert  it  into  a 
picture,  and  it  is  better  to  avoid  anything  calculated  to  mis- 
lead the  mind  into  the  supposition  that  it  would  have  been 
one  if  the  draughtsman  could  have  made  it  one. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  definition  of  the 
science  of  Geology  ;  for  its  nature  is  so  complex  and  various,  that  it 
is  difficult  in  a  few  words  either  to  specify  its  object  or  to  assign  its 
limits. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  so  much  one  science,  as  the  application  of  all  the 
physical  sciences  to  the  examination  and  description  of  the  structure  of 
the  earth,  the  investigation  of  the  agencies  concerned  in  the  production 
of  that  structure,  and  the  history  of  their  action. 

We  might,  perhaps,  without  impropriety,  say  that  all  the  physical 
sciences  are  included  under  two  great  heads — namely,  Astronomy  and  Geo- 
logy ;  the  one  comprehending  all  those  sciences  which  teach  us  the  consti- 
tution, the  motions,  the  relative  places,  and  the  mutual  action  of  the  Astra, 
or  heavenly  bodies  ;  while  the  other  singles  out  for  study  the  one  Astrum 
on  which  we  live — ^namely,  the  Earth.  Geology  woidd,  then,  include 
all  the  sciences  which  investigate  the  nature  and  the  distribution  both  of 
the  inorganic  matter  of  our  globe,  and  of  the  living  beings  that  inhabit  it 
These  sciences  are — first,  that  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  (which 
may  be  called  one),  which  teaches  us  what  are  the  elements  of  which 
terrestrial  matter  is  composed,  and  what  are  the  laws  which  govern 
the  combinations  of  those  elements  into  all  the  variety  of  known  sub- 
stances, solid,  fluid,  or  gaseous,  and  the  forms,  properties,  and  qualities 
of  those  substances  ;  secondly,  the  science  of  Meteorology  and  Physical 
Geography  (which  may  also  be  looked  on  as  one),  which  describes  to 
us  the  form  and  disposition  of  land,  water,  and  air,  and  the  distribution 
of  the  temperatures  and  motions  that  affect  them  ;  and  thirdly,  that  of 
Natural  History  (or  Biology,  the  science  of  life),  including  Botany  and 
Zoology  in  their  widest  signification.  The  sciences  commonly  in- 
cluded under  the  head  of  Physics,  those  which  teach  us  the  nature  and 
laws  of  magnetism,  electricity,  light,  heat,  force,  and  motion,  would  be 
common  ground  to  Geology  and  Astronomy,  serving  to  bind  together 
all  human  knowledge  of  matter  and  its  laws  into  one  great  whole. 

In  giving  this  high  place  to  Geology,  I  have  no  desire  unduly  to 
exalt  it  at  the  expense  of  the  other  sciences.     My  object  is  to  show 
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that  this  large  view  of  Geology  is  not  only  a  true,  but  a  necessaiy  one  ; 
and  that  if  we  do  not  sometimes  look  at  it  from  this  aspect,  we  cannot 
rightly  understand  what  Qeology  is. 

lliat  it  is  true,  is  shown  by  the  very  fact  of  the  late  appearance  of 
Geology  in  the  world  of  science.  It  was  not  till  some  very  consider- 
able advances  had  been  made  in  all  the  physical  sciences,  that  Otology 
could  begin  to  exist  in  any  worthy  form.  It  was  not  till  the  Chemist 
was  able  to  explain  to  us  the  true  nature  of  the  mineral  substances  of 
which  rocks  are  composed ;  nor  tUl  the  Geographer  and  the  Meteoro- 
logist bad  explored  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  taught  us  the  extent  and 
the  form  of  land  and  water,  and  the  powers  of  winds,  currents,  rainB, 
glaciers,  earthquakes,  and  volcanoes  ;  nor  till  the  Biologist  had  named, 
described,  and  classified  the  greater  part  of  existing  animals  and  plants, 
and  explained  to  us  the  laws  of  their  distribution ; — ^that  the  Geologist 
could,  with  any  chance  of  arriving  at  sure  and  definite  results,  commence 
his  researches  into  the  structure  and  composition  of  rocks,  and  the 
causes  that  produced  them,  or  utilise  his  discoveries  of  the  remains  of 
animals  and  plants  that  are  enclosed  in  them.  He  could  not  till  then 
discriminate  with  certainty  between  igneous  and  aqueous  rocks,  or  be- 
tween the  remains  of  living  and  of  extinct  animals,  and  was  therefore 
unable  to  lay  down  any  one  of  the  foundations  on  which  his  own 
science  was  to  rest 

Neither  would  it  be  satisfactory  if  we  were  to  limit  the  science  of 
Geology  to  any  special  period  of  the  earth's  history ;  to  assign  to  it,  for  in- 
stance, all  time  previous  to  the  existence  of  the  human  race,  and,  uniting 
all  the  natural  sciences  under  it  up  to  that  point,  to  consider  it  to  be 
brought  to  an  end,  or  to  split  up  and  diverge  into  the  many  in- 
dependent sciences  that  concern  our  contemporary  existences.  For  not 
only  is  there  no  trace  of  any  hard  geological  boundary  line  between  the 
human  and  the  pre-human  period  of  the  earth's  natural  history ;  but 
there  appears  in  each  one  of  the  separate  natural  sciences  a  perfect 
continuity  from  the  remotest  geological  era  to  the  present  time.  The 
present  is  but  a  pait  of  the  past.  The  inorganic  objects  we  see  around 
us  are  the  result  of  processes  going  on  in  past  time,  such  as  are  still  at 
work  producing  the  same  results  ;  the  living  beings  around  us  are  either 
the  direct  descendants  of  those  that  lived  formerly,  or  their  substitutes 
and  representatives,  the  living  and  the  extinct  forming  parts  of  one 
great  connected  series  and  chain  of  s]>ecie8,  genera,  and  orders,  each  of 
which  parts  would  be  incomplete  without  the  other.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  possibility  of  making  any  such  division  in  Geology,  or  assign- 
ing any  limit  to  its  range  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  earth's 
ascertainable  history  to  the  present  moment 

Moreover,  as  there  is  no  natural  science  to  which  the  geologist  has 
not  to  appeal  for  information  upon  some  point  or  other  in  his  researches. 
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10  there  is  none  wbich  can  be  folly  and  completely  studied  without  the 
help  of  the  geologist,  or  without  including  facts  or  theories  which  are 
eommonlj  and  rightly  reckoned  parts  of  his  peculiar  intellectual  do- 
mun.  H  he  has  to  call  upon  the  professors  of  each  one  of  the  physical 
scienoes  in  turn,  for  assistance  in  his  own  investigations,  he  is  sure, 
sooner  or  later^  to  repay  the  obligation,  by  the  discovery  of  a  number 
of  facts  that  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  science  he  has  applied  to,  or 
by  the  statement  of  many  problems,  the  solution  of  which  throws  light 
upon  parts  of  it  that  have  been  hitherto  imperfect  and  obscure. 

The  reader  must  not  infer  from  what  has  been  said,  that  in  order 
to  be  a  geologist)  he  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole 
cipcle  of  the  physical  and  natural  sciences.  Such  universal  acquirement 
few  men  have  the  power  to  attain  to,  and  of  these  still  fewer  retain  the 
alnlity  and  the  will  to  make  original  advances  in  any  particular  branch. 

Ko  man,  however,  can  be  a  thorough  geologist  without  being  ac- 
quainted, to  some  extent,  with  the  general  results  of  other  sciences,  and 
being  able  both  to  understand  them  when  stated  in  plain  untechnical 
language,  and  to  appreciate  their  application  to  his  own  researches. 
Such  a  general  acquaintance  involves  neither  profound  study,  nor 
requires  any  great  power  of  mind  above, the  average  of  human  intellect. 
It  is,  indeed,  what  every  well-educated  man  ought  to  possess. 

It  may  be  said  with  perfect  truth,  that  the  geologist  is  less  able 
than  any  other  student  of  science  to  pursue  his  investigations  alone, 
and  independently  of  the  assistance  of  others  ;  but  this  is,  in  fact,  only 
sajring  in  other  words  that  which  I  am  insisting  on — ^namely,  that 
Geoh^  in  its  highest  and  widest  sense  embraces  aU  the  physical  and 
nctond  sciences,  and  is,  as  it  were,  made  up  of  them.  If,  however, 
this  vide  scope  be  properly  given  to  the  term  Geology,  and  it  be  made 
to  include  every  physical  science  that  treats  of  anything  belonging  to 
the  earth,  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  special  business  to  which  the 
geologist  devotes  himself  as  distinct  from  the  follower  of  other  sciences  ? 
What  is  that  which  he  does,  and  the  others  do  not  ?  Above  all,  what 
is  that  which  he  teaches  to  the  rest  in  return  for  the  knowledge  com- 
Bumicated  to  him  ? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  will  show  us  that  there  is  another 
and  a  more  restricted  sense  of  the  word  Gteology  than  the  wide  one  in 
vhich  we  have  been  using  it.  This  sense  is  rather  the  one  formerly 
ittaehed  to  the  word  Geognosy,  by  which  we  may  understand  the 
kaowUdge  d  the  nature  and  position  of  the  different  masses  of  mineral 
itttter  of  which  different  districts  are  composed,  without  reference  to 
tbe  history  of  their  production.  This  was  the  early  meaning  of  the 
void  Geology,  or  Geognosy — ^namely,  the  examination  and  description 
of  the  different  varieties  of  rocks  and  the  minerals  they  contained. 
Qeokgy  was    looked  upon  as  a  geographical  mineralogy^    Ko   one, 
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indeed,  could  have  anticipated,  from  the  mere  stady  of  masses  of  rock, 
where,  to  a  partial  view,  all  seems  confusion  and  irregularity,  the  won- 
derful order  and  harmony  which  arise  from  more  extended  observation, 
and  the  almost  romantic  history  which  becomes  at  length  unfolded  to 
our  perusaL  To  discover  the  records  on  which  this  history  is  founded, 
and  to  understand  their  meaning  aright,  long-continued  and  wide- 
spread observation  in  the  field,  and  patient  comparison  of  the  observed 
facts  in  the  closet,  are  absolutely  necessary. 

The  collection  and  co-ordination  of  these  facts  is  the  proper  and 
peculiar  business  of  the  Gteognost.  The  ditch,  the  *'  cutting,"  the 
quarry,  and  the  mine,  the  cliff,  the  gully,  the  mountain-side,  and  the 
river-bank,  are  his  ^  tubjects^  which  he  has  to  examine  and  dissect. 
He  must  describe  the  minutisa  of  the  structures  they  expose,  and 
arrange  the  facts  they  may  afford,  depicting  their  lineaments  on  maps 
and  sections,  and  recording  them  in  written  descriptions.  The  business 
of  the  Qeognost,  then,  is  to  make  out,  from  indications  observed  at  the 
surface  and  in  natural  and  artificial  excavations,  the  internal  structure, 
the  solid  geometry^  of  district  after  district,  and  country  after  country, 
until  the  whole  earth  has  been  explored  and  described.  If,  while  so 
doing,  he  notes  all  those  facts  which  may  enable  him  or  others  to 
explain  how  that  structure  has  been  produced,  he  then  becomes  a 
Geologist. 

It  might  at  first  be  thought  that,  in  order  to  make  out  the  solid 
structure  of  the  land,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  mineral  matters  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  that  for  this 
purpose  no  knowledge  of  oi^nic  or  living  beings  would  be  required. 
It  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  results  of  geological  science, 
that  an  acquaintance  with  organic,  and  especially  with  animal  forms,  is 
at  least  as  necessary  for  a  geologist  as  a  knowledge  of  minerals,  and  that 
a  correct  knowledge  of  organic  remains  (that  is,  portions  of  fossil  plants 
and  animals)  is  in  some  cases  a  more  certain  guide  in  unravelling  the 
structure  of  complicated  districts  than  the  widest  acquaintance  with  in- 
ox^anic  substances. 

The  cause  of  this  necessity,  puzzling  enough  perhaps  at  first,  may 
be  briefly  stated  as  follows.  When  we  examine  the  structure  of  the 
crust  of  the  globe,  we  find  that  its  several  parts  have  been  produced  in 
succession,  that  it  consists  of  a  regular  series  of  sedimentary  deposits  (all 
called  by  geologists  rocks),  formed  one  after  another  during  successive 
X>eriods  of  great  but  unknown  duration.  Now,  the  mineral  substances 
produced  during  any  one  of  this  vast  succession  of  ages  do  not  appear 
to  have  had  any  essential  difference  from  those  formed  under  like  cir^ 
cumstances  at  another.  We  cannot,  therefore,  with  any  certainty  dis- 
cover the  order  of  time  in  which  the  series  of  rocks  was  formed,  or 
the  order  of  superposition  which  they  consequently  preserve,  from  an 
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etamination  of  their  mineral  character  or  contents  onlj.  The  animals 
and  phmtSy  however,  living  at  one  period  of  the  earth's  history  were 
different  from  those  living  now,  and  different  from  those  living  at  other 
penoda.  There  has  been  a  continnons  succession  of  different  races  of 
living  beings  on  the  earth,  following  each  other  in  a  certain  regular 
oideTy  and,  when  that  order  has  been  ascertained,  it  is  obvious  that  we 
can  at  once  assign  to  its  proper  period  of  production,  and  therefore  to 
its  proper  place  in  the  series  of  rocks,  any  portion  of  rock  we  may  meet 
with  containing  any  one,  or  even  any  recognisable  fragment  of  one,  of 
these  once  living  beings.  Just  as  when  we  find  under  the  foundation- 
stone  of  any  ancient  building  a  parcel  of  coins  of  any  particular  sove- 
reign, we  know  that  the  erection  of  that  building  took  place  during  his 
reign,  so  when  we  find  a  fragment  of  a  known  "  fossil "  in  any  piece  of 
lock,  we  feel  sure  that  that  rock  must  have  been  formed  during  the 
period  when  the  animal  or  plant  of  which  that  fossil  is  a  part  was 
living  on  the  globe,  and  could  not  have  been  formed  either  before  that 
species  came  into  existence,  or  after  it  became  extinct.*  In  cases, 
therefore,  where  the  original  order  of  the  rocks  has  been  confused  by 
the  action  of  disturbing  forces,  or  where  the  rocks  themselves  are  only  ex- 
posed to  view  at  wide  intervals,  their  periods  of  deposition  and  consequent 
succession  in  superposition  may  be  more  easily  and  certainly  ascertained 
by  the  determination  of  their  fossil  contents  tiian  by  any  other  method. 
Practically,  it  has  been  found  that  while  a  very  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  most  ordinary  forms  of  some  ten  or  a  dozen  of  the  most  fre- 
q[nently  occniring  minerals  is  all  that  a  geologist  must  inevitably  learn 
of  mineralogy,  the  number  of  fossil  animals  and  plants,  with  the  forms 
and  the  names  of  which  he  will  have  to  make  himself  familiar,  will 
often  have  to  be  reckoned  by  hundreds.  This  branch  of  geological 
knowledge  is  now  known  under  the  name  of  Palssontology. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  tendency  of  late  years  has  been  to  neglect  to 
too  great  an  extent  the  bearing  of  niineralogical  knowledge  on  Geology. 
There  are  many  subjects  on  which  we  have  still  to  ask  the  chemist  and 
mineralogist  to  enlighten  us.  One  deficiency  which  is  particidarly 
obvious  in  Britain  is  the  want  of  a  good  nomenclature  of  rocks,  and 
eipeeially  of  what  are  known  as  igneous  rocks.  Since  the  publications 
of  Jameson  and  Macnlloch,  few  attempts  have  been  made  in  English  to 
nxpply  this  deficiency,  and  to  bring  up  our  lithological  nomenclature  to 
fitt  present  state  of  chemical  and  mineralogical  knowledge.  Many 
vorks  have  in  the  meanwhile  appeared  in  Qermany  and  in  France, 
irhkh  have  treated  the  subject  of  rocks  more  or  less  satisfactorily.  This 
hxMoeb  of  Geology,  however,  is  still  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state. 

*  Ha  rery  nf  *nd  ezoeption*!  euef  in  which  ancient  coins  nuiy  have  been  deposited 
k  Ite  UmadatUm  of  »■  recent  building,  or  foMila  originally  in  one  rock  may  have  been 
vMhed  oat  of  It  and  bariod  in  another,  need  not  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
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In  order  to  reduce  the  great  subject  of  Geology  to  something  like 
order,  it  appears  advisable  to  divide  it  into  four  heads,  for  which  we 
may  use  the  terms — 1,  Geognosy ;  2,  Geological  Agencies ;  3,  Pakeonto- 
logy ;  and  4,  Stratigraphy,  or  the  History  of  the  Formation  of  the  Series 
of  Stratified  Rocks.  This  will  enable  us  to  describe  separately  those 
general  facts  which  either  are,  or  may  be,  common  to  the  rocks  of  all 
ages,  and  those  general  laws  which  r^ulated  the  distribution  of  life  in 
all  epochs  of  the  world*8  history,  and  leave  us  free  to  give  a  condensed 
statement  of  the  fourth  part  without  stopping  to  describe  special  instances 
of  general  facts. 

By  Geognosy  I  would  understand,  then,  the  study  of  rocks  inde- 
pendently of  their  arrangement  into  a  chronological  series,  and  I  would 
divide  it  into  two  parts — Lithology  and  Petrology  *  By  Lithology  t  I 
would  mean  the  study  of  the  mineralogical  composition,  the  structure, 
the  texture,  and  other  characters  of  rocks,  such  as  could  be  determined 
in  the  closet  by  the  aid  of  hand  specimens.  By  Petrology  I  would 
designate  the  study  of  rock-masses,  their  planes  of  division,  their  forms, 
their  positions  and  mutual  relations,  and  other  characters  that  can  only 
be  studied  in  ^*  the  field,"  but  without  entering  on  the  question  of  the 
geological  time  of  their  production. 

In  the  second  division  fall  to  be  described  all  those  forces  by  which 
rocks  have  been  and  are  now  formed,  and  by  which  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  modified. 

Under  the  head  of  Palaeontology  I  wish  to  give  the  heads  of  several 
great  questions  as  to  the  laws  which  have  governed  the  distribution  of 
life  both  in  space  and  in  time,  as  also  to  indicate  some  of  the  chief 
points  in  the  structure  of  the  more  important  extinct  races,  and  their 
relations  to  those  now  living.  I  shall  also  endeavour  to  point  out  the 
practical  bearings  of  this  subject,  both  scientific  and  economical. 

Having  thus  described,  under  separate  heads,  facts  and  generalisa- 
tions common  to  the  whole  subject,  as  well  as  structures  and  phenomena 
which  may  recur  during  eveiy  geological  period,  I  shall,  under  the  head 
of  "  History  of  the  Formation  of  the  Crust  of  the  Globe,"  give  a  con- 
densed abstract  of  that  history,  in  the  form  of  a  chronological  classifica- 
tion, mentioning  some  of  the  principal  and  typical  groups  of  rocks 
known  to  have  been  produced,  and  a  few  of  the  more  common  and  best 
marked  fossils  which  lived  on  different  parts  of  the  earth  during  each  of 
the  known  great  periods  of  its  existence. 

*  I  am,  of  conne,  aware  that  these  woidB  have  no  gxeat  difTerence  of  meaning,  bnt  after 
In  vain  endeavonring  to  think  of,  or  to  coin,  a  word  that  shonld  express  what  I  hare  here 
designated  Petrology,  and  not  feeling  satisfied  with  words  like  Naumann's  "  Oeotektonik," 
I  think  it  would  be  simpler  if  geologists  were  to  agree  to  take  "  lithos  "  to  signify  "  a  stone  ** 
that  could  be  handled,  and  "  petros  "  as  a  mass  of  rock,  than  for  us  to  invent  a  new  term. 

t  This  term  is  thus  synonymous  with  Petrography,  yrhich  is  the  word  in  use  in  Oennany. 
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Section  L 
LITHOLOGY. 

CHAPTER  11. 

OOMFOSmOK  AND  FORM  OF  HINEBALS. 

LiTHOLOOTy  or  the  study  of  the  mineral  structure  of  rocks,  is  based  on 
Mineralogy.  For  the  proper  understanding  of  Mineralogy,  some  know- 
ledge of  chemistry  is  essential  This  must  be  gained,  not  only  from 
the  study  of  books,  but  from  practice  in  the  laboratory. 

In  order  to  understand  Lithology,  however,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  whole  science  of  Mineralogy,  though  always  useful,  is  by  no  means 
necessary,  since  the  minerals  which  are  the  essential  constituents  of 
rocks  are  very  few  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  minerals. 
There  are  two  methods  of  studying  Mineralogy — one  giving  principal 
attention  to  the  chemical  composition  of  minerals,  the  other  la3dng 
most  stress  on  their  external  and  internal  characters  and  physical  pro- 
perties. 

The  full  details  of  the  science  of  mineralogy  must  be  sought  in  the 
works  specially  devoted  to  that  subject.  But  for  the  guidance  of  the 
geological  student,  a  general  outline  of  the  laws  of  mineralogy,  in  so  far 
as  the  science  bears  upon  his  studies,  is  given  in  the  following  pages. 
This  outline  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  W.  K.  Sullivan,  and  is  divided 
into  three  parts — 1.  The  Laws  of  Composition,  under  which  the  chemical 
aspects  of  mineralogy  are  considered;  2.  The  Laws  of  Form,  under 
which  the  external  and  internal  characters  and  physical  properties  of 
minerals  are  treated ;  and  3.  The  Composition  and  Properties  of  Rock- 
foiming  minerals. 

The  meaning  commonly  given  to  the  word  "  mineral "  is  vague.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  to  define  it  when  used  as  a  scientific  term. 

A  mineral  is  an  inorganic  body,  having  theoretically  a  definite 
chemical  composition,  and  usually  a  regular  geometric  form. 
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The  chemical  compositioii  and  the  geometric  form  are  both  pro- 
duced and  modified  under  the  influence  of  general  laws. 

1.  Laws  op  Composition. 

Simple  and  Compound  Bodies. — Bodies  which  can  be  decomposed, 
or  resolved  into  two  or  more  bodies  having  di£ferent  properties,  are 
called  compound  bodies ;  those  which  cannot  be  so  decomposed,  or 
resolved,  are  called  simple  or  elementary  bodies. 

Sixty-three  simple  bodies  are  known  at  present  to  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  earth.  Many  of  them  have  been  shown  to  exist  in 
the  sun,  and  with  great  probability  in  the  stars  and  nebulas.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  heavenly  bodies  contain  many  other  simple  bodies  not 
yet  found  in  the  earth,  or  which  do  not  exist  in  it. 

Combination  is  not  a  mere  mingling  of  two  or  more  bodies  produc- 
ing a  mixture  whose  properties  partake  of  those  of  its  constituents,  but  a 
union  yielding  a  new  body  more  or  less  different  from  either  of  its 
constituents,  and  the  formation  of  which  is  always  attended  with  the 
production  of  heat,  and  light  or  electricity. 

Chemical  Affinity, — ^The  special  kind  of  power  or  force  which  is 
manifested  in  chemical  changes,  and  which  is  considered  to  bring  the 
constituents  of  a  compound  together,  is  designated  chemical  affinity. 
When  two  substances  unite  together  with  great  energy,  and  give  off 
great  heat,  or  heat  and  light,  they  are  said  to  have  great  affinity  for 
each  other.  Bodies  which  differ  very  much  from  each  other  in  their 
chemical  properties  have  the  greatest  affinity ;  those  which  resemble 
each  other  may  combine,  but  the  force  which  binds  them  together  is 
small,  and  the  compound  when  formed  is  not  stable. 

A  great  many  of  the  simple  bodies  possess  certain  properties  in 
common,  such  as  the  power  of  conducting  heat  and  electricity,  and  that 
kind  of  lustre  which  we  find  in  a  marked  degree  in  gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  other  common  metals.  Hence  these  bodies  are  called  metals  or 
metallic  bodies.  Those  which  have  not  those  properties  are  called  non- 
metallic  bodies.     The  metals  form  very  feeble  compounds  with  each 

*  For  detailed  information  on  general  mineralogy  the  atiident  may  refer  to  the  Manuals 
of  Dana,  Brooke  and  Miller,  Nicol,  Phillips,  Naamann,  etc.  Bristow's  Glossary  of  Mint- 
txdogy  is  a  nsefnl  little  hook.  For  British  minerals  the  Manual  of  Oreg  and  Lettsom  should 
be  consulted.  Chemical  mineralogy  is  treated  of  in  Gmelin's  Handbook,  translated  by  the 
Cavendish  Society ;  see  also  Bischoff*s  Chemical  Otology.  Blowpipe  analysis  is  best  described 
in  Plattner's  Probirkurut  mit  dem  Lothrohre,  4th  edit.  1866 ;  and  in  F.  von  Kobell's  Tafeln, 
8th  edit.  18G4.  Much  usefal  information  regarding  the  minerals  which  form  essential  or 
important  ingredients  in  rocks  will  be  found  in  Zirkel's  Lekrlnich  der  PetrograjAie,  1860 ; 
Senft's  Classification  der  Felsarten,  1857,  also  his  KrysMlinischen  Felsgeme$igthsiUf  1868 ; 
Naumann's  Lehrlmch  der  Geognosies  vol.  i. ;  Colta's  Gesteinslehre,  translated  into  English  by 
P.  H.  Laurence,  1866. 
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other,  80  feeble  that  they  are  almost  like  miztaie8.  Such  componnds 
are  termed  alloys.  When  one  of  the  metals  is  mercury,  they  are  called 
RTnftlgftmR,  The  non-metallic  bodies  combine  with  great  energy,  both 
with  the  metals  and  with  one  another.  The  compounds  formed  by  the 
non-metallic  bodies  with  one  another  give  rise  to  the  class  of  substances 
we  term  acids  ;  the  union  of  some  non-metaUic  bodies  with  metals  gives 
rise  to  a  class  of  compounds  called  bases.  Among  the  non-metallic 
bodies  chlorine  exhibits  the  greatest  amount  of  active  energy,  hence 
the  non-metallic  bodies  are  sometimes  called  chlorous  bodies,  and  the 
metals  bosylous. 

Atoms, — ^The  smallest  indivisible  quantity  of  a  simple  body  which 
can  act  in  a  chemical  change  is  called  an  atom  (Arofiog),  The  atomic 
theory  supposes  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  possible  division  of  matter 
— that  is,  that  the  matter  of  the  universe  is  constituted  of  exceedingly 
small  particles,  impenetrable  and  indivisible,  of  the  same  size  but  of 
different  weights.  The  term  may  be,  and  now  indeed  is,  used  generally, 
without  any  reference  to  the  atomic  theory,  and  in  a  mere  abstract 
sense. 

Molecules. — The  smallest  particle  of  a  simple  body  that  can  exist 
isolated,  or  in  a  free  state,  is  called  its  molecule.  The  molecules  of  the 
simple  bodies  are  generally  formed  of  two  atoms  ;  a  few  contain  four 
atoms,  or  more.  In  some  cases  the  molecule  appears  to  be  indivisible, 
so  that  we  may  consider  the  atom  and  molecule  to  be  identical.  An 
element  may  have  two  or  even  more  distinct  molecules,  eg,  oxygen 
and  sulphur.  In  such  cases  the  properties  of  the  body  change 
when  the  molecules  are  different.  The  term  allotropism  is  given 
to  this  phenomenon,  and  will  be  specially  noticed  in  connection 
with  the  laws  of  form.  The  molecule  of  a  compound  is  the  smallest 
particle  which  can  exist  isolated,  without  decomposition  into  its  con- 
stituents. 

Radicles. — ^Two  or  more  atoms  combined  together  are  capable  of 
performing  the  functions  of  simple  bodies.  Such  groups  of  atoms  are 
called  compound  radicles — the  term  simple  radicle  being  applied 
to  simple  bodies.  Compound  radicles  may  be  best  described  as  groups 
of  atoms  which  remain  together  through  a  series  of  chemical  transforma- 
tions. We  may  assume  a  compound  radicle  to  exist  in  a  series  of  bodies, 
although  the  radicle  may  be  incapable  of  forming  a  free  molecule — that 
is,  of  existing  in  an  isolated  state.  The  word  atom  is  also  applied 
to  radicles.  Radicle  comes  from  radicular  a  diminutive  of  radix;  the 
name  therefore  implies  that  it  is  the  nucleus  or  root  of  a  series  of 
compounds. 

De/nition  of  Chemistry, — All  changes  which  affect  only  the  motions, 
distances,  or  positions  of  the  molecules  of  a  body  towards  each  other, 
may  be  described  as  physical,  such  as  the  expansion  and  fusion  of 
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bodies  by  heat,  the  magnetising  of  iron,  etc  All  changes  which  affect 
the  atomic  constitutions  of  bodies  are  chemical 

Chemical  Changt*. — ^The  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  bodies 
may  be  conveniently  classed  in  three  categories : — 

L  Those  affecting  the  molecules  of  simple  bodies,  or  allotropic 
changes. 

1.  Re-arrangement  of  the  atoms  of  two  or  more  molecules  of  simple 
bodies  into  more  condensed  molecules,  such  as  the  union  of  three  two- 
atomed  molecules  of  sulphur  to  form  one  six-atomed  molecule. 

2.  The  converse  of  the  preceding,  or  the  resolution  of  condensed 
molecules  into  simpler  ones. 

3.  A  molecule  may  also  be  altered,  without  any  change  in  the 
number  of  atoms,  by  a  mere  modification  of  position  of  the  atoms  within 
the  molecule. 

IL  Changes  produced  by  heat,  etc.,  on  the  molecules  of  compound 
bodies. 

1.  The  r&4UTangement  of  the  atoms  of  a  compound  body  so  as  to 
change  the  nature  of  the  compound  radicles,  as  in  the  conversion  of 
cyanate  of  ammonium  into  urea ;  or  merely  to  produce  more  condensed 
molecules,  such  as  the  action  of  heat  upon  chromic  oxide,  etc. 

2.  The  union  of  two  or  more  molecules  of  a  body  to  produce  a 
more  condensed  or  complex  molecule,  with  the  separation  of  one  or 
more  simpler  molecules,  such  as  the  union  of  two  or  more  molecules  of 
silicic  acid  to  form  a  condensed  add,  and  the  separation  of  molecules  of 
water. 

3.  By  the  resolution  of  the  molecules  of  a  compound  body  into 
new  molecules  of  different  kinds,  such  as  the  conversion  of  wood  into 
coal,  gas,  petroleum,  etc 

III.  Action  of  different  kinds  of  molecules  upon  each  other,  or  ordi- 
nary chemical  changes. 

1.  The  direct  union  of  two  or  more  different  molecules,  such  as  the 
combination  of  water  with  minerals  to  form  hydrated  minerals. 

2.  The  replacement  in  a  compound  molecule  of  one  or  more  simple 
or  compound  atoms  by  one  or  more  simple  or  compound  atoms  of  a 
different  kind,  or  what  is  called  double  decomposition,  such  as  the 
action  of  acids  upon  bases,  or  of  salts  upon  one  another.  The  greatest 
number  of  chemical  changes  occurring  in  minerals  belong  to  this 
category. 

Proportional  NumhtTB  or  Atomic  Weighti, — The  smallest  relative 
proportion  by  weight  of  a  simple  body,  compared  with  a  unit  weight  of 
hydrogen,  which  can  take  part  in  any  chemical  reaction,  is  called  its 
proportional  number  ;  and  as  the  smallest  abstract  particles  which  are 
supposed  to  act  in  chemical  changes  are  called  atoms,  these  numbers, 
or,  in  some  cases,  simple  multiples  of  them,  are  properly  designated 
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atomic  weigbts,  or  the  relative  weights  of  the  atoms,  compared  with 
that  of  the  atom  of  hydrogen  taken  as  unity.  These  numbers  also 
represent,  with  few  exceptions :  1.  The  relative  weights  of  equal 
volumes  of  the  gas  or  vapour,  of  such  of  them  as  either  naturally 
exist  as  gases,  or  may  be  converted  into  gases,  compared,  at  equal  tem- 
peratures and  under  equal  pressures,  with  a  unit  weight  of  hydrogen 
under  like  conditions.  2.  And  quantities  of  those  simple  bodies  that 
occur  in  the  solid  state,  which  contain  as  much  heat  as  seven  parts  of 
the  metal  lithium.  As  seven  is  the  atomic  weight  of  lithium,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  atoms  of  all  the  simple  bodies  that  occur  in  the  solid 
state  have  the  same  specific  heat. 

The  atomic  weight  of  the  atom  of  a  compound  radicle  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  weights  of  its  constituent  atoms. 

Molecnlar  Weight — ^The  relative  weight  of  any  molecule,  compared 
to  that  of  hydrogen,  is  called  its  molecular  weight,  and  is  always  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  atomic  weights  of  its  constituent  atoms.  With  very 
few  exceptions,  if  indeed  there  be  any  real  ones,  the  volumes  of  all 
molecules  in  the  state  of  gas,  at  the  same  temperature  and  under  equal 
pressures,  are  equal 

QtiaTiHvalence  of  Simple  Bodie$. — ^The  atomic  weights  do  not  always 
represent  the  relative  quantities  which  perform  the  same  work  or  func- 
tion ;  that  is,  the  atoms  of  the  elementary  bodies  have  not  equal  value 
in  a  chemical  reaction ;  that  is,  they  are  not  equivalent  to  each  other. 
Thus  an  atom  of  sodium  is  equivalent  to  one  of  hydrogen,  but  one  of 
calcium  has  twice  the  value  of  either.  It  is  found,  however,  that  if  the 
atom  of  hydrogen  be  taken  as  the  standard  of  equivalent  value,  that  of 
each  of  the  other  simple  bodies  is  either  equal  to  that  of  hydrogen,  or  a 
simple  multiple  of  it — ^as  twice,  three  times,  etc.  To  express  this  differ- 
ence in  equivalency,  hydrogen,  and  the  bodies  which  are  equal  to  it  in 
equivalency,  are  termed  monads ;  those  whose  atoms  possess  the  value  of 
two,  three,  etc.,  of  hydrogen,  diads,  triads,  tetrads,  pentads,  hexads.  If 
in  a  chemical  reaction  a  diad  body  takes  liie  place  of  a  monad,  one  diad 
atom  displaces  two  monad  atoms  ;  in  the  same  way  two  triad  atoms 
take  the  place  of  three  diad  atoms,  of  six  monad  atoms,  or  of  one  hexad 
atom.  Tlie  term  atomicity  is  sometimes  employed  to  express  this 
quality  of  atoms,  and  monads  are  called  monatoraic  bodies ;  diads,  dia- 
tomic, etc. ;  the  word  polyatomic  being  used  as  a  general  term  for  all 
whose  atomicity  is  greater  than  one.  The  words  monatomic,  diatomic, 
etc.,  are,  however,  also  used  to  express  the  number  of  atoms  in  a  mole- 
cule ;  thus  the  molecule  of  mercury  is  said  to  be  monatomic,  of  hydrogen 
diatomic,  of  ozone  or  aUotropic  oxygen  triatomic,  and  so  on.  As  this 
double  use  of  the  same  word  leads  to  confusion,  it  is  desirable  to  con- 
fine the  word  atomic  to  the  second  and  more  correct  use  of  it  The 
word  equivalency  is  however  also  open  to  objection,  because  bodies  can 
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only  be  said  to  be  equivalent  when  they  are  of  equal  value.  To  obviate 
this  objection,  it  has  been  proposed  to  coin  the  word  quantivalence  for 
the  general  quality,  and  express  the  special  powers  of  monads  by  moni- 
valence,  of  diads  by  divalence,  etc  An  atom  of  a  monad  is  therefore 
said  to  be  monivalent ;  that  of  a  diad,  divalent,  etc  This  nomenclature, 
if  generally  adopted,  would  be  satisfactory.  The  atoms  bf  compound 
radicles  are  also  spoken  of  as  monads,  diads,  etc 

NoUUion,  Symbols,  Formvlce,  Eguations, — ^Instead  of  writing  out  the 
names  of  simple  bodies  in  full,  it  is  very  convenient  to  represent  them 
by  symbols.  These  symbols  are  the  initial  letters  of  their  Latin  names. 
When  two  or  more  bodies  have  the  same  initial  letter  in  their  names, 
the  more  important  body  has  the  initial  letter  only  as  symbol,  the 
others  take  the  second  letter  in  addition  to  the  initial  letter.  If  among 
the  simple  bodies  having  the  same  initial  letter  there  be  a  non-metallic 
body,  it  gets  the  distinction  of  the  single  letter.  If  there  be  more  than 
one  non-metallic  body,  or  if  they  are  all  metals,  then  the  body  longest 
known,  or  which  is  most  abundant  in  nature,  gets  the  single  letter  for 
symbol.  Thus  oxygen  and  osmium  are  the  only  substances  having  O 
as  the  initial  letter  of  their  name.  The  symbol  of  the  non-metallic 
oxygen  is  therefore  0,  and  that  of  osmium  Os.  Again,  S  is  the  initial 
letter  of  sulphur,  selenium,  silicon,  three  non-metallic  elements ;  and  of 
strontiimi,  tin  (stannum),  and  antimony  (stibium),  three  metals.  Sulphur 
is  accordingly  represent<^  by  S ;  all  the  others  by  a  second  letter.  In 
the  names  of  tin  and  antimony  the  two  first  letters  are  the  same,  and  as 
tin  is  the  longest  known  its  symbol  is  St,  while  antimony  takes  Sb. 

Symbols  always  denote  atoms,  and  consequently  definite  proportions 
by  weight  of  the  bodies  they  represent  Thus  0  represents  1 6  parts  of 
oxygen,  and  Si  28  parts  of  silicon. 

Compound  bodies  are  represented  by  putting  the  symbols  of  the 
constituent  atoms  in  juxtaposition.  Such  groups  of  symbols  are  called 
formulas.  Thus  common  salt  is  represented  by  the  formula  NaCl.  A 
symbol  always  represents  an  atom,  a  formula  a  molecule,  except  in  the 
case  of  compound  radicles.  There  is  now,  however,  a  tendency  to 
represent  the  more  important  compound  radicles  by  special  symbols, 
and  allow  of  the  rule  being  made  general  that  formulte  represent  mole- 
cules. The  molecules  of  compounds  frequently  contain  more  than  one 
atom  of  one  or  more  of  the  constituent  elements  ;  this  is  expressed  by 
putting  a  coefficient  indicating  the  number  of  atoms  after  the  symbol 
or  symbols.  Thus  fluor-spar,  pyrites,  magnetite,  and  calcite,  are  repre- 
sented by  the  following  formulas  :  CaF„  FeS„  Fe,04,  CaCX),. 

As  the  quantivalence  of  atoms  governs  all  their  reactions,  and  the 
character  of  the  compounds  which  they  form,  it  is  very  useful  to  indi- 
cate its  value  in  the  case  of  the  different  kinds  of  atoms.  This  is  done 
by  putting  accents  above,  to  the  right  hand  of  the  symbol ;  thus,  Na', 
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Oa'',  Bo'^',  Si'^'^,  indicate  that  sodium  is  a  monad,  calcium  a  diad,  boron 
a  tziad,  and  silicon  a  tetrad  body.  In  order  to  avoid  the  difficulty 
which  the  eye  would  experience  in  determining  a  great  number  of 
accents,  the  quantivalence  of  tetrad  and  higher  bodies  is  usually  indicated 
by  Roman  numerals,  thus ;  Si*^,  P^. 

Trivalent  and  higher  atoms  need  not  necessarily  act  with  their  full 
quantivalence.  Thus  a  trivalent  atom  can  act  as  a  monad,  a  pentivalent 
atom  may  act  as  a  trivalent  and  as  a  monivalent  atom.  A  hexad 
atom  may  act  as  a  tetrad  and  as  a  diad  atom.  The  rule  being  that 
perissads,  or  bodies  whose  quantivalence  is  odd,  always  act  as  peris- 
sads ;  and  artiadjB,  or  bodies  whose  quantivalence  is  even,  as  artiads. 
That  is,  when  an  atom  exhibits  several  degrees  of  quantivalence, 
these  degrees  differ  by  two  or  four.  Thus  gold  is  trivalent  as  Au'^'Clj, 
or  auric  terchloride  or  terchloride  of  gold,  but  it  is  monivalent  in  AuCl, 
in  aurous  chloride  or  protochloride  of  gold.  Dr.  Frankland  uses  the 
word  bond  to  express  the  power  of  combination  of  an  atom.  A  monad 
has  one  bond,  a  diad  two,  and  so  on,  an  atom  having  as  many  bonds  as 
degrees  of  quantivalence.  In  compound  bodies  the  atoms  are  held  together 
by  the  mutual  action  of  these  bonds.  A  pair  or  two  pairs  of  bonds  in 
an  atom  may  mutually  neutralise  each  other  ;  they  are  then  said  to  be 
latent,  the  bonds  that  act  in  combinations  are  said  to  be  active.  Thus 
a  hexad  atom  of  iron  may  have  two  pairs  of  its  bonds  latent  and  two 
active.  In  this  case  it  acts  as  a  diad.  According  to  this  view,  in  the 
aurous  chloride,  Au'Cl  above  mentioned,  two  of  the  bonds  of  the  gold 
mutually  satisfy  each  other.  When  all  the  bonds  of  an  atom  are  actively 
engaged  with  other  atoms,  it  is  said  to  be  saturated,  and  can  form  no 
higher  compound.  When  only  some  of  the  bonds  are  active,  the  atom  is 
not  saturated,  and  is  capable  of  entering  into  further  combinations.  In 
the  atoms  of  every  molecule  all  the  bonds  are  satisfied  either  by  dif- 
ferent atoms  or  by  mutual  neutraHsation.  The  stability  of  a  molecule 
depends  upon  the  conditions  under  which  the  equilibrium  of  its  atoms 
is  attained. 

Two  atoms  of  a  polivalent  body  may  combine  with  each  other  to 
form  a  compound  atom,  which  acts  exactly  like  a  simple  atom  in  com- 
binations. Copper,  although  included  among  hexad  bodies  in  the  list 
of  simple  bodies  at  p.  18,  in  order  not  to  separate  it  from  the  bodies 
with  which  it  is  most  related,  acts  as  a  diad  body  in  the  most  im- 
portant series  of  compounds  which  it  forms.  But  it  also  forms  another 
series  of  quasi-monad  compounds,  in  which  two  atoms  of  copper  are 
assmned  to  be  united  together  by  two  bonds,  leaving  the  remaining  two 
to  combine  with  other  atoms.  In  this  way  we  get  two  oxides  of  copper, 
Cu"0,  cupric  oxide,  and  CujO,  cuprous  oxide  or  sub-oxide  of  copper. 
To  distinguish  the  metal  in  the  two  states,  the  term  Cuprum  is  given  to 
the  metal  in  the  cupric  compounds,  and  Cuprosum  to  the  metal  in  the 
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cuprous  compounds.      The  following  graphic  formula  will  render  the 
constitution  of  this  class  of  bodies  more  intelligible : — 

(Cu)— (Cu^        (Cu) (cq)        (cn)        (  O^         (  Cu  ) (cu) 

1     T    ^         \/^ 

Molecnle  of  Double  atom  Molecule  of  Molecule  of 

Cuprum.  of  Copper,  or  Cnpric  Oxide,  Cuprous  Oxide, 

Cuprosum.  or  Melju^onite,  or  Bad  Copper. 

Those  who  consider  aluminium  to  be  a  tetrad  assume  that  there  is  a 
similar  hexadic  double  atom  in  all  aluminic  compounds,  so  that  each 
atom  acts  as  a  quasi-triad  atom.     In  the  ferric  salts  of  iron  we  also 
assume  the  existence  of  a  similar  double  atom.     As  the  compounds  of 
aluminium  and  iron  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  Qeology,  it  is 
desirable  to  explain  the  usually  assumed  constitution  of  the  aluminic  and 
ferric  compounds.     Iron  is  included  among  the  hexads  on  account  of 
one  or  two  unimportant  compounds.     Its  principal  compounds  belong  to 
two  series,  one  in  which  the  metal  is  a  diad  :  to  this  series  belong  the 
green  salts  of  iron,  such  as  ferrous  silicates,  which  give,  with  few  excep- 
tions, the  various  shades  of  green  and  black  to  mineral  silicatea     To 
the  other  belong  the  red  salts  of  iron,  such  as  the  silicates  which  colour 
rocks  red.     In  these  red  salts  the  iron  is  supposed  to  consist  of  two 
tetrad  atoms  ri vetted  together  so  as  to  form  a  double  hexad  atom, 
each  single  atom  acting  as  a  quasi-triad  atom.     As  in  the  case  of  the 
two  series  of  copper  compounds,  the  metal  in  the  green  salts  ia  sometimes 
called  Ferrosum,  and  that  in  the  red  salts,  Ferricum.     Some  chemists 
look  upon  aluminium   as  a  triad  metal,  an  opinion  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  composition  of  certain  artificial  aluminic  compounds.     If 
aluminium  be  a  triad,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  nearly  all  its  compounds 
should  be  so  like  ferric  and  chromic  compounds,  which  are  certainly  not 
triads.     Some  again  look  upon  aluminium  as  a  hexad,  with  an  atomic 
weight  of  66,  or  double  that  given  in  the  table.     This  is  not  the  place 
to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  these  different  views,  because,  whether 
aluminium  be  a  triad,  a  tetrad,  or  a  hexad,  the  least  indivisible  quantity 
of  that  metal  which  appears  to  exist  in  mineral  molecules,  appears  to  be 
66,  which  may  be  represented  as  Al,''^  made  up  of  two  triad  atoms,  or 
of  two  tetrad  atoms  ri  vetted  together,  with  the  loss  of  one-fourth  of  their 
quantivalence,  or  as  a  single  indivisible  hexad  atom,  represented  by  the 
symbol  All^.      The  analogy  between  aluminic  and  chromic  and  fenic 
compounds,  speaks  very  strongly  in  favour  of  the  tetrad  character  of 
aluminium.    The  following  graphic  formulsB,  taken  from  Dr.  Frankland'a 
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Ltdtmrt  iVol»,  will  hdp  to  make  the  tetrad  character  of  the  double 
fttoma  more  intelligible  : — 

{o)-Q)-{^)-Q      (o)-(^)-{^)-(o) 

Molwnle  of  yerric  Oxide,  or  Red  Molecule  of  Alnminic  Oiide  or  Alumina, 

HBDUitito.  forming  the  mineral  Corundum. 

The  graphic  formula,  representing  Fe,0„  shows  how  two  molecules 
of  feiTons  oxide,  FeO  could  become  rivetted  together  by  an  atom  of 
oxygen  into  a  molecule  of  ferric  oxide. 

Some  chemists  make  considerable  use.  of  graphic  formulsa.  They  are 
Tery  useful  when  cautiously  used,  but  there  is  always  great  danger  of 
producing  erroneous  ideas  on  the  mind  when  they  are  used  too  fre- 
quently, or  otherwise  than  as  mere  explanatory  illustrations. 

One  of  the  chief  uses  of  symbols  and  formulae  is  to  express  shortly 
and  clearly  the  various  chemical  changes  which  take  place  by  the  action 
of  heat  and  other  forces  upon  molecules,  or  of  molecules  upon  each 
other.  The  arrangement  of  formulas,  to  express  a  chemical  change,  is 
called  an  equation.  On  one  side  are  the  formulas  which  represent  the 
molecules  before  the  change  ;  and  on  the  other  those  of  the  molecules 
after  the  change.  Thus,  when  calcic  carbonate,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  is 
heated  in  a  limekiln,  the  change  may  be  represented  by  the  following 
equation : — 

Ca'CO,  =  Ca'O  +  00,. 

Or,  when  ferrous  carbonate  or  spathic  iron  is  converted,  under  the  in- 
floence  of  air  and  water,  into  brown  haematite,  we  may  express  the 
change  thus : — 

4FeC0g      +    O,     +    8H,0    =    Fe/HeOj     +      400,. 

Spathic  iron.     Oxygen.       Water.  Brown         Carbanfaydride,  or 

or  Clialybifte.  Hcunatite.         Carbonic  Acid. 

In  the  first  example,  only  one  molecule  undergoes  change  ;  in  the 
ieoond,  four  molecules  of  chalybite  or  natural  ferrous  carbonate,  one  of 
<ayge&,  and  three  of  water,  take  part  in  the  reaction.  The  number  of 
AalecoJes  of  a  body  engaged  in  a  reaction  is  indicated,  as  in  the  second 
cxaaiple,  hy  a  large  figure  placed  before  the  formula  of  the  body.  The 
eoeScaenls  always  represent  atoms,  the  large  figures  molecules.  Every 
Aim^l  change  should,  if  practicable,  be  expressed  by  an  equation,  for 
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it  is  then  only  that  we  can  have  an  accurate  notion  of  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  reaction. 

Every  formula  expresses  :  1.  The  nature  of  the  atoms  forming  the 
molecule  ;  2.  The  relative  proportion  of  the  constituent  bodies  or  radicles ; 
but  to  fully  deserve  the  name  of  a  formula,  it  should  also  express  the 
actual  number  of  atoms  in  the  molecule,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the 
relative  number  compared  to  the  molecule  of  water  or  of  hydrogen.  It 
is,  indeed,  only  when  we  know  this,  that  a  formtda  can  be  said  to 
really  represent  a  molecule  of  a  body.  The  molecular  formuln  of  a 
great  many  volatile  bodies  of  definite  composition  have  been  determined. 
As  all  molecules  in  the  gaseous  state  occupy  the  same  space,  and  as  a 
molecule  of  hydrogen  is  assumed  to  occupy  two  volumes,  we  have  only 
to  determine  the  weight  of  two  volumes  of  the  vapour  of  the  body 
whose  formula  we  seek,  as  compared  to  two  of  hydrogen  imder  the 
same  circumstances  as  to  temperature  and  pressure,  in  order  to  get  the 
molecular  weight,  that  is  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  all  the  atoms  in  the 
molecule.  When  a  body  is  not  volatile,  we  can  only  determine  the 
formula — ^that  is,  the  molecule — ^by  analogy  with  other  bodies  of  analo- 
gous composition  which  are  volatile.  The  formulse  of  many  minerals, 
especially  of  the  Silicates,  express  only  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  atoms  to  each  other,  but  give  us  often  no  clue  as  to  the 
constitution  of  the  molecule.  Thus  the  mineral  Hornblende  is  often 
represented  by  the  extremely  simple  formula  M^0.Si02,  in  which  M 
represents  an  atom  of  a  diad  metal ;  but  as  hornblende  always  con- 
tains at  least  two  diad  metals,  calcium  and  magnesium,  the  simplest 
formula  it  could  possibly  have  would  be  CaO.Mg0.2SiOs,  that  is,  the 
double  of  the  first  But  even  this  formula  could  only  be  true  if  the 
ratio  of  the  two  metals  in  the  mineral  was  the  same  as  that  of  their 
respective  atomic  weights ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  an  atom  of  each 
were  present.  This  is,  however,  never  the  case ;  and,  besides,  most 
hornblendes  contain  diad  iron,  so  that  the  ratio  of  the  metals  could 
only  be  satisfied  by  a  very  large  number  of  atoms  of  each.  Thus,  in  a 
crystalline  specimen  analysed,  the  simplest  formula  which  could  express 
the  ratio  of  calcium,  magnesium  and  iron,  and  other  substances,  was 
found  to  be  47MgO.SiOa,  20CaO.SiO„  3FeO.SiO„  or  in  all  seventy 
metallic  atoms.  The  usual  way  to  describe  such  a  mineral  is  to  assume 
the  simplest  formula,  as  for  example,  M'^O.SiOt,  and  say  M'^  repre- 
sents variable  proportions  of  calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  etc. ;  but  as  M'' 
represents  an  indivisible  atom,  and  as  the  least  quantity  of  any  body 
which  could  replace  another  is  an  atom,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  true 
formula  is  a  multiple  of  the  simple  one.  The  following  table  contains 
the  names  of  all  the  terrestrial  simple  bodies  now  known,  classified  ac- 
cording to  their  quantivalence  or  atomicity,  with  their  atomic  weights 
and  symbols : — 
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Table  L — ^Lisr  of  Eleicesttabt  Bodies. 

Tlie  Elements  whose  names  are  printed  in  black  type,  are  those 
which  form  the  minerals  of  which  rocks  are  chiefly  made  up. 
The  Elements  not  separated  by  a  line  form  a  group  of  closely- 
related   bodies.     A   line  between  two  bodies  shows  that  their 

> 

relationship  is  more  remote. 


Monads. 

Nai^MetaJUc  Bodies — 


Fluorine 


if- 

Ms  8.  Chlorine 
g      4.  Broiiiine  . 
§>  I,  6.  Iodine     . 
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;)  s} 


mean 
80*8 


F 

CI 
Br 
I 


n 

Metals— 

i  /  &  Lithinm  . 
^  '  7.  Sodium 


8.  SilTer 


108 


9.  Potassium . 
10.  Rubidiom 
Vll.  Csaiuin  . 


;}  J-^l  ~ 


mean 
8 


Li 

Ag 

E 

Rb 

Cn 


DiADS. 
Non-MeiaXlic  Bodies — 


I  n«.  Oxygen 

S  -{ 18.  Sulphur  * 
14.  Seleninm 


IS 


S 
§ 


V.1&.  TeUarlnm 


fit.  Oaloium 

17.  Strontiom 

18.  Bariom    . 


39 

79 

128 


•} 


mean 
79-8 


19.  BeryUiom 
Olaeiniun 


I 


20.  Magnesium 

21.  Zbc 
2S.  Cadmimn 


'} 

I)     24    ) 
J    112    j 


mean 
88-2 


8 

Se 

Te 


Ca 

Br 
Ba 


9*S .        Be  or  0 


moan    n»^ 


>28,  Merenry 


200 


Cd 
Hg 


*  flL  6e,  and  Te,  are  bexads,  bat  are  placed 
here  becaiue  of  their  cloee  relationship  with 
oxygen  lu  their  diad  oomponnde. 


DlAD& 
Metals- 


24.  Tttrinm  . 

25.  Brbium  . 


26.  Cerinm    . 

27.  Lanthanum 

28.  Didyminm 


29.  Thorinm. 


80.  Indinm 


01 -7 
112-S. 

92     . 

98-6. 
95     . 

281*4 

72     . 


Triads. 
NoU'MeiaUxc  Body — 
81.  Boron  11 


MetaU— 
82.  Gold 


88.  Thallinm. 


197 
204 


Tetrads. 
Non-MeiaUic  Bodies — 


i 

S 

s 

d 
o 
o 


84.  Carbon 


{ 


86.  Silicon 

36.  Titanium 

37.  2irconiam 

38.  Tin  . 


12     . 


28     . 

50     . 

89-6  . 

118     . 


89.  Aluminium      27-4  . 


40.  Lead 


I 

a 
BJ 


^4t  Rhodium 

42.  Ruthenium 

43.  Palladium 


S 


44.  Platinum 

45.  Iridium   . 
^46.  Osmium  . 


207 


104-4 
104-4 
106*6 

197-4 
196 
192  2 


SjidImIi, 
Y 
Eb 

Ce 
La 

m 

Th 
In 


B 

An 
T 


81 

Ti  "^ 
Zr 

8t 


Al 


Ro 
Rn 
Pd 

Pt 
Ir 

08^ 


7^ 


tLead,  by  its  most  eharaoteristio  com- 
pounds, in  which  the  metal  acts  as  a  dlad. 
Is  closely  related  to  this  group. 
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Prktabs. 

ji     JVon'MetaUie  Bodies — 

Atomle  Welghta.    B  jmboU. 


S  (47.  Nitrogen. 


«  (47. 


Phosphoras 


14 
31^ 


N 

P 


5 

e 

a 

JO 

"5 


Metals — 

^49.  Arsenic   . 
60.  Antimony 


•-mean  76 


51.  Bisniutb  . 


52.  Vanadiam 


58.  Niobium  . 
^54.  TanUlam 


75 
122; 

210     . 

51-37 

04     . 

182      . 


An 
Sb 

Bi 

V 

Nb 
Ta 


•  The  principal  compoundfi  of  copper  be- 
long to  a  diad  series.  Strictly  speaking, 
there  is  do  known  hexad  compound  of 
copper.    A  lai^e  number  of  the  most  im- 


Hexads. 


Metals, 


Chrominm 

Molybdenum 

Tungsten 


AUmlo  Weirhti. 

Bynbola. 

52-2  . 

Cr 

06      . 

Mo 

.       184      . 

W 

a 

a 


59. 


Magnanese 
Iron 


«-<60.  Cobalt 


61.  Nickel     . 
.62.  Copper*. 


63.  Uranium  t 


56 
56 
58-8 
58*8 
68  4 


120 


Mn 

Fe 

Co 

Nl 

Cu 


portant  compounds  of  the  iron  metals  belong 
also  to  a  diad  series. 

t  Uranium  is  doubtful — ^it  forms  a  qnasi- 
triad  series,  U^Os  corresponding  to  Fe^O^. 


Chemioal  Nomenclature. — The  naiDes  of  chemical  compounds  have 
been  framed  upon  the  principle  that  the  name  of  each  body  should  not 
only  individualise  it,  but  as  far  as  possible  express  also  its  composition, 
constitution,  and  relationships, — tell,  in  fact,  its  whole  chemical  history. 
It  is  not  desirable  that  the  whole  nomenclature  of  a  science  should  be 
frequently  changed  ;  yet,  as  the  scientific  names  express  the  theoretical 
views  of  their  framers,  an  occasional  partial  or  even  total  change  be- 
comes an  unavoidable  necessity.  New  compounds  are  also  being 
continually  discovered,  whose  constitution  cannot  be  well  explained  by 
existing  theories,  and  for  which  new  names  must  be  framed  which  do 
not  always  fit  into  the  existing  nomenclature.  Chemical  nomenclature 
must,  therefore,  be  always  undergoing  modification.  The  changes 
which  are  made  in  chemical  nomenclature  are  rarely  adopted  at  once 
in  those  branches  of  science  which  depend  upon  chemistry,  such  as 
mineralogy.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  progress  of 
chemistr}'  has  been  so  great,  and  the  consequent  change  in  chemical 
language  so  fundamental,  that  it  has  become  absolutely  necessary  to 
bring  the  chemical  part  of  mineralogy  into  harmony  with  the  present 
state  of  chemistry. 

The  names  of  the  chemical  elements  are  trivial — that  is,  they  are 
not  intended  to  express  any  chemical  function  or  quality. 

When  two  simple  bodies,  or  two  radicles,  simple  or  compound, 
combine  with  each  other,  the  name  of  the  compound  body  is  formed 
of  two  parts,  an  adjective  and  a  noun.  The  noun  is  made  in  the  same 
way  as  the  ordinary  words  of  the  language,  of  a  root-word  and  a 
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suffix.  The  root  consists  of  the  essential  part  of  the  name  of  the  most 
chlorous  of  the  two  radicles,  and  the  suffix  is  the  syllable  "ide^  having 
exactly'  the  same  meaning  as  the  original  English  suffix,  -ly.  This 
suffix  is  from  f/3o^,  likeness.  The  compounds  formed  by  the  union 
of  any  given  chlorous  radicle  with  all  other  less  chlorous  radicles  form 
a  family,  having  the  same  substantive  as  part  of  their  name.  Thus 
the  compounds  of — 

Oxygen  are  called  ox-ides. 
Chlorine       „         chlor-idea. 
Sulphur       „         sulph-ides. 

The  elements  oxygen,  chlorine,  etc.,  were  at  one  time  called 
supporters  of  combustion — that  is,  they  were  supposed  not'  to  be 
combustible  themselves,  but  capable  of  forming  atmospheres  in  which 
the  combustible  bodies  could  bum,  the  latter  in  turn  being  supposed 
to  be  incapable  of  forming  such  atmospheres.  To  distinguish  the 
compounds  of  the  two  classes,  a  suffix  was  used  in  the  names  of  the 
latter,  indicative  of  their  combustible  character — viz.  -uret,  from  the 
Latin  verb  uro.  Thus,  the  compounds  of  sulphur,  instead  of  being 
called  sulphui^,  were  called  sulph-ur^^  Although  this  distinction  is 
now  known  to  have  been  founded  upon  a  misconception  of  the 
phenomenon  of  combustion,  and  that  we  can  bum  oxygen  in  hydrogen, 
as  well  as  the  converse,  the  term  sulphuret  has  been  so  long  used, 
especially  in  mineralogy,  that  it  is  likely  to  remain  in  use  as  a 
common  or  trivial  term  for  several  bodies. 

The  adjective,  of  which  mention  was  made  above,  is  used  to 
distinguish  the  members  of  the  same  family.  It  is  also  formed  of  a 
root>word,  consisting  of  the  essential  part,  generally,  of  the  Latin  name 
of  the  basylous  elements,  and  the  adjectival  suffix  -ic,  thus— 

Sodium  and  chlorine  form  Bodie  chloride. 

Copper  and  oxygen      „    cuprtc  oxide. 

Lead  and  sulphur        „    plumbic  8ulph«2e  or  sulphured 

As  polivalent  elements  can  form  com{>ounds  in.  which  some  of 
their  quantivalence  is  latent,  the  same  basylous  elements  may  form 
several  chlorides,  oxides,  etc.  Thus,  there  are  two  chlorides  of  iron, 
two  oxides  of  copper,  etc.  To  distinguish  those,  the  name  of  the  one 
in  which  the  greatest  number  of  bonds  are  active  temiinates  in  -ic,  and 
the  other  in  -<ni«,  thus— 

Feme  chloride.  Cupric  oxide. 

Venous  chloride.  Cuprous  oxide. 

Li  many  cases  it  is  necessary  to  further  distinguish  compounds 
by   prefixes  formed  from  the  Greek  numeral  adjectives,  so   as   to 
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indicate  the  number  of  atoms  of  one  or  both  elements  in  the  com- 
pounds, thufr-*- 

Iron  Pyrites,  Fe^^s  is  Ferric  ^fi^olpliide. 

Magnetite,  1  Fe|0«  is  Trifeiric  tetroxide. 

or  >     or 

Magnetic  iron  ore  }  Fe'  Ve^O^  or  Ferrona  diferric  tetroxide. 

Brannite    .    .    .    Mn^Os  i>  dimanganic  trioxide. 

Acids. — ^An  acid  originally  meant  any  body  having  a  sour  taste,  and 
which  made  certain  blue  colours  red.     A  body  could  only  possess  these 
properties  when  soluble.     Chemists  have,  however,  extended  the  term 
to  many  other  substances  which  are  insoluble,  or  which,  if  sufficiently 
soluble,  exhibit  those  qualities  in  a  feeble  d^;ree.  *  An  acid,  in  its 
more  extended  sense,  is  a  body  containing  hydrogen  (or,  according  to 
another  view,  the  radicle  Hydroxyl,  Ho),  which  may  be  readily  replaced 
by  a  metal  or  basylous  radicle.     The  body  thus  formed  is  termed  a 
salt.     The  hydrogen  which   can  be  thus  replaced  is  usually  called 
displaceable  hydrogen.     When  an  acid  contains  one  atom  of  displace- 
able  hydrogen,  it  is  called  monhydric  or  monobasic  ;  when  it  contains 
two,  a  dihydric  or  dibasic,  etc     Dibasic,  and  all  acids  whose  basicity 
is  greater  than  unity,  are  called  polybasic     Most  acids  contain  oxygen, 
but  some  contain  sulphur  instead,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  use  of 
the    prefix   mlph"   or  lulphth ;    for  example,   sulphantimonous  acid. 
Chlorine,    and   some   other   of    the   simple    bodies,  form   acids   by 
combination  with  hydrogen.      These  acids  are  distinguished   by  the 
prefix  hydro-  ;  as  hydrochloric  acid.     As  all  acids  contain  hydrogen, 
this  name  is  not  strictly  scientific,  but  is  likely  to  remain  in  use  as  a 
common  name. 

There  are  certain  oxides  which  produce  acids  by  combining  with 
the  elements  of  water.  Oxides  of  this  kind  are  called  anhydrides  and 
sometimes  anhydrous  acids.  When,  conversely,  all  the  hydrogen  of  cer- 
tain acids  is  removed  as  water,  we  get  the  anhydride.  An  anhydride 
may  take  up  the  elements  of  water  so  feebly,  that  the  add  cannot  be 
prepared  at  all,  although  there  may  be  numerous  salts  corresponding  to 
it  Of  this  kind  is  carbanhydride,  commonly  called  carbonic  acid.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  acids  whose  anhydrides  cannot  be  prexMured. 

Polyhydric  or  polybasic  acids  may  form  aavenl  salts  with  the  same 
metal,  if  the  quantivalence  of  the  metal  be  less  than  the  basicity  of  the 
acid.  Thus,  nitric  acid  HNO,  forms  only  one  salt  with  potawdum  KN(\ 
while  sulphuric  add  H,S04  can  form  two,  KHSO4  and  EaS04,  and  pho& 
phoric  acid  H^PO*  three,  KH^PO*,  K^HPO^,  and  B^PO*.  The  salts  it 
which  some  of  the  displaceable  hydrogen  still  remains  are  called  acic 
salts. 

Polyhydric  acidB  containing  three  or  more  atoms  of  displaeeabli 


H,P04 

HjO 

Ortho-phosphoric 

Water, 

add. 

H4|3i04           - 

H,0 

Ortho-silicic 

Water, 

add. 
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hydrogen  are  capable  of  forming  intennediate  acids  when  only  partially 
dehydrated.  The  adds  thus  formed  are  called  meta-acids  ;  while  those 
containing  the  maximum  number  of  atoms  of  displaceable  hydrogen 
have  been  ccmveniently  termed  orthic  acids.    Thus  : — 

HPO, 

Meta-phosphoric 

acid. 

»  H^iO, 

Meta-silido 

acid. 

Adds  containing  an  odd  number  of  atoms  of  displaceable  hydrogen 
form  a  molecule  of  anhydride  from  two  molecules  of  acid  ;  acids 
haTing  an  even  number  form  their  anhydrides  from  one  molecule, 
thus; — 

Bulphnric  Water,  Sulphuric  anhydride, 

add, 
2H,P04  -       8H.0         =  PfO, 

Ortho^bosphorlc  Water,  Phosphoric  anhydride, 

add, 

H4Si04  -        2H,0        =  SiO, 

Ortho-silicic  Water,  Silidc  anhydride. 

add. 

Two  or  more  molecules  of  a  polyhydric  or  poly  basic  acid  may  form 
a  condensed  molecule  by  the  separation  of  the  elements  of  water. 
Thus  two  molecules  of  ortho-phosphoric  acid,  or  rather  of  a  soda-salt 
eontaining  two  atoms  of  the  diBplaceable  hydrogen  replaced  by  sodium, 
kse  a  molecule  of  water  when  heated,  and  form  what  is  called  pyro- 
phosphoric  add,  because  produced  by  the  action  of  heat,  but  now  usually 
edled  paia-phosphoiic  acid.     Thus  : — 

2Na,HP04         -        H,0        «  Na^PjOy 

Disodic  Water,  Tetrasodic 

ortho-phosphate^  pararphosphate. 

When  an  orthic  add  gives  rise  to  a  series  of  condensed  acids,  each 
nember  of  the  series  may  in  turn  correspond  to  a  condensed  meta-acid. 
The  baaiei^  of  the  condensed  orthic  acids  of  a  dibasic  acid  is  equal 
to  the  mim  of  the  basicities  of  the  molecules  condensed,  less  twice  the 
Dinaber  of  molecules  condensed  upon  the  first  It  follows  from  this 
diat  dihydxie  adds,  no  matter  to  what  degree  condensed,  will  always 
be  dibaaie,  and  consequently  not  easily  formed  naturally.  The  baddty 
of  the  orthic  acids,  formed  by  the  condensation  of  trihydric  and  tetra- 
^dric  adds,  gradually  increases  with  the  condensation,  and  octohydric 
sad  eren  h^her  adds  are  possible.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  orthic 
mH  »  JeoB  stable  than  the  metaracid  :  thus,  from  analogy  there  ought 
to  be  a  trihydric  nitric  acid  HtNOf,  but  although  there  are  salts  de- 
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rivable  from  such  an  acid,  the  acid  itself  cannot  be  prepared.  The 
ordinary  nitric  acid  is  the  meta-acid,  and  the  natural  nitrates  are  meta- 
nitrates.  Yeiy  few  of  the  condensed  acids  are  kno^n,  but  a  large 
number  of  the  natural  silicates  are  salts  of  such  acids.  When  describing 
quartz  and  other  natural  forms  of  silicic  acid,  a  table  showing  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  condensed  silicic  acids  will  be  given. 

With  the  exception  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorides,  and  the  salts 
derivable  from  one  or  two  sulphur  acids,  all  the  adds  and  salts  of  real 
importance  in  mineralogy  and  geology  are  oxygen  compounds.  The 
names  of  such  acids  are  formed  by  qualifying  the  word  acid  by  an  ad- 
jective made  as  before  mentioned,  by  adding  the  suffix  -ic  to  the  essential 
j)art  of  the  name  of  the  radicle.  Thus  sulphur  yields  sulphur-i<7  acid  ; 
phosphorus,  phosphor-ic  acid ;  silicon,  silicic  acid.  When  the  same 
element  ibrms  two  adds,  the  name  of  the  one  containing  least  oxygen, 
or  in  other  words  the  one  in  which  fewer  bonds  of  the  radicle  are 
engaged  by  hydroxyle  in  the  acid  and  by  oxygen  in  the  anhydride, 
is  formed  by  the  suffix  -cn^  instead  of  -ic.  Thus  sulphur,  when  it  acts 
as  a  hexad  element,  forms  sulphuric  anhydride  and  acid  S^"„  and 
SO',(Ho}* ;  and  when  it  acts  as  a  tetrad  element,  sulphurous  anhydride 
and  acid  8*^0*,,  and  SO\Rc^. 

Bases, — Certain  oxides  of  metals,  when  brought  in  contact  with  water, 
form  compounds  analogous  to  acids,  but  opposite  in  chemical  functions. 
Thus  calcic  oxide,  lime,  Ca^'O,  combines  with  water  to  form  Ca^H^O, 
Such  oxides,  and  their  compounds,  with  water,  are  termed  bases — Whence 
the  term  basylous  given  to  the  metallic  elements.     The  oxides  repre- 
sent the  anhydrous  acids,  and  are  also  called  anhydrous  oxides ;  the 
hydrated  bodies,   the   acids,  they  are   usually  called   hydrates — the 
adjective  qualifying  the  word  hydrate  being  formed  in  the  same  way  as 
the  adjective  qualifying  add.     Thus  KHO  is  potassic  hydrate ;  slaved 
lime,  Qaf'Hfi^  is  caldc  hydrate.    As  the  acid  hydrates  are  distinguished 
by  the  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  displaceable  by  basylous  radicles, 
so  the  basic  hydrates  are  distinguished  by  the  number  of  atoms  of 
hydrogen  displaceable  by  acid  radides.     The  monivalent  metals  form, 
monhydric  bases,  the  divalent  metals  dihydric  bases,  and  so  on.     Poly- 
hydric  or  polyacid  bases,  like  polyhydric  or  polybasic  adds,  by  losing 
part  of  their  hydrogen  as  water,  can  form  meta  or  intermediate  hydrates. 
Thus   ortho-ferric   hydrate,   Fe,HfOc,  by  losing  one  molecule  of  water, 
H,0,  becomes  the  metahydrate  found  in  nature  as  brown  iron   ore, 
Fe^Rflil  by  losing  2H,0,  it  forms  a  second  hydrate,  found  in  nature 
as  needle   iron  ore  or  ordinary  brown  iron  ore,  FesH«04;  by  losing 
3HsO  it  becomes  ferric  oxide,  occurring  in  nature  as  red  hsematite, 
Fe,0, ;  orthic  aluminic  hydrate,  found  as  the  mineral  Qibbsite,  ALJ3^0^ 
becomesi  by  losing  2H2O,  the   hydrate  found  naturally  as  diaspore, 
Al2H,04,  and  by  losing  3H,0,  aluminic  oxide  Al^Of 
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Two  or  more  molecuIeB  of  a  polyhydric  base  appear  to  be  able  to 
fono  condensed  bases  -with  the  separation  of  water.  Thus  the  first 
condensed  orthic  ferric  hydrate  would  have  the  composition  Fe^Hi,Oa ; 
by  the  loss  of  two  molecules  of  water  this  would  give  the  condensed 
hydnte  Fe«H«0,y  which  occurs  naturally  as  the  mineral  brown  hsBma- 
tite,  or  compact  and  fibrous  brown  iron  ore.  We  have  examples  of  still 
higher  condenpations  among  the  sulphur  compounds,  as  in  octoferrous 
sulphide  Fe/'S",  and  in  heptaferric  octosulphide  or  magnetic  pyrites, 

Many  of  the  anhydrous  basic  oxides  and  hydrates  have  been  long 
known,  and  have  acquired  common  names  by  which  they  will  continue 
to  be  known,  no  matter  what  changes  may  take  place  in  chemical  nomen- 
datue.     Thus  we  have — 

Ssfstematie  I^amet,  Comnum  Names. 

Baric  Oxide.  Baryta. 

Strontic    „  Strontia, 

Calcic       „  Lime. 

Magneeic  „  Magnesia, 

Alaminic  „  Alamina. 

Potaasic  Hydrate.  Potash. 

8odic            „  Soda. 

Saltt. — ^When  acids  and  bases  mutually  act  upon  each  other — that 
is, when  chlorous  or  acid  radicles  displace  hydrogen  in  basyle  hydrates,  or 
basyle  radicles  displace  hydrogen  in  acid  hydrates,  or,  when  acid  and 
bane  anhydrides  combine — salts  are  formed.  Salts  may  be  con- 
vemientlj  classified,  for  mineralogical  purposes,  into  Haloid-salts,  Oxy- 
mha,  aod  Sulpho-salts.  Haloid-salts  are  such  as  resemble  common 
lalt  in  chemical  constitution,  hence  the  name.  This  class  includes 
the  compounds  of  the  Halogen  elements,  fluorine,  chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine  with  the  metals, — that  is,  fluorides,  chlorides,  bromides,  and 
lodideflL 

Ozy-^ts  are  those  formed  by  the  oxy-acids,  and  may  be  divided 
into  normal,  add,  and  basic  salts.  A  normal  salt  is  the  salt  which  is 
fetmed  when  all  the  displaceable  hydrogen  of  an  acid  is  replaced  by  an 
eqnivaient  quantity  of  a  basylous  radicle,  such  as  a  metal ;  or  conversely, 
when  the  displaceable  hydrogen  of  a  basylous  hydrate  is  replaced  by  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  an  acid  radicle.  Norms!  salts  were  at  one  time 
eslled  neutral  salts.  This  term  was  originally  applied  to  certain  salts 
whose  solutions  did  not  affect  colouring  matters.  Tlie  following  examples 
viU  f^»in  more  fully  the  meaning  of  normal  salts : — 

iNa'NO^  sodic  nitrate,  or  nitrate  of  sodium, 
or  nitrate  of  aoda. 
Ca*2N0„  calcic  nitrate,  nitrate  of  calcium, 
or  nitrate  of  lime. 
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Snlphoric  ftdd,  H^4  .    . 


Ortlio-phoeplioric  add,  HsP04 


Oriho-Bilicic  acid,  H4Si04   .    .     . 


Meta-silicic  acid,  H^SiO,    .    .     . 

Condensed  anhydro-silicic  acid, 
HsSiflOie 


'  Na^04,  diaodic  sulphate,  sulphate  of  so- 
dium, sulphate  of  soda,  or  thenaidite. 

Ca''S04,  calcic  sulphate,  or  sulphate  of  cal- 
cium, sulphate  of  lime,  or  anhydrite. 

K,'A1,"'4S04,  24H,0,  eikositetra-hydrated 
dipotasdo  aluminic  tetra8ulphate,or  alum. 

Fe,''3S04,  9HsO,  enneahydrated  difemc  tii- 
sulphate,  or  Coquimbite. 

K3PO4  tripotassic  phosphate. 
Ca,*2P04,  tricalcic  diphosphate. 
Fe,''2P04, 8H,0,  octohydrated  triferrous  di- 
phosphate, or  Virianite. 

Mg,'di04,     dimagnesic     silicate,     typical 

peridot,  or  chrysolite. 
Fei''Si04,  diferrous   silicate,   typical  eisen- 

peridot,  or  fayalite. 

i  Mg'SiOg,    monomagnesic    silicate,    typical 
[      augite,  as  represented  by  enstatite. 

KaAl^'SioOio,  dipotassic  aluminic  hexa-sili- 
cate,  orthoclase,  or  potash  felspar. 


The  following  examples  will  show  the  character  of  sulphur  acids 
and  their  salts  better  than  a  description — 

Met«.«apli«.timonoM  «id,  HSbS.  ]  ^«*'^L,J^*'°  »»«'t^P^«"<>"t«. 

Condensed     sulphantimonous   acid,  \  Pb/Sb^g.       Diplumbic      para-sulphanti- 
H^SbSf  .         .        .  )      monite,  or  featiier  ore. 

As  acid  salts  are  of  scarcely  any  importance  in  mineralogy,  what 
has  been  said  on  this  subject  at  p.  20  will  suffice. 

Basic  salts  are  those  in  which  the  atoms  of  displaceable  hydrogen 
are  replaced  by  a  more  than  equivalent  amount  of  basylous  radicle  or 
radicles.  Basic  salts  are  formed  by  polyatomic  bases,  and  generally 
by  the  higher  ones — like  ferric  and  aluminic  hydrates.  They  almost 
always  contain  the  elements  of  water,  as  if  the  hydrates  attached  them- 
selves to  the  acids  by  a  limited  number  of  bonds,  thus  partially  retain- 
ing their  character  of  hydrates.  The  following  are  a  few  examples  of 
basic  salts : — 


Cu/HjCOj. 
Fe4"'Hi,SOi5. 

K,(A1,),^H,A0«,. 


Dicupric  carbonate  dihydnte,  or  green  malachite. 

Vitriol  ochre. 

Aluuite. 


Sometimes  the  bases  do  not  appear  to  be  able  to  remain  as  hydrates, 
and  then  form  basic  anhydrous  salts — as,  for  instance,  heterodine,  which 
is  a  hexmanganic  monosilicate — 

(Mn^,'»  Si  0, 
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Some  of  the  higher  polyhydric  bases^and  notably  the  pseudo-hezatomic 
double  atoms,  aluminic,  ferric,  and  chromic  hydrates,  are  capable  of  act* 
ing  as  acids  as  well  as  bases.  Aluminic  hydrate,  for  instance,  forms 
salts  called  Aluminates,  such  as  potassic  aluminate,  magnesic  aluminate, 
etc  The  following  are  interesting  examples  of  compounds  of  this 
elass : — 

HjAl,"©^    Diaspora.  Fe'Alj'O*  Zcilanite.  Zn'Fe.'^Oi      Franklinite. 

M^Alj^'O^  Spinel.  H^Fej^O^  Gfithite,   or  Fe'Crj^O^      Chrome-iron. 

Be  Al,  O4  ChrysoberyL  needle  ore.  H|Mns*'04      Manganite. 

Zn'Al,*04  Gahnite.  Fe'^e^^O^  Magnetite.  Mn'Mng'^Of  Haoamannite, 

In  some  hydrated  alaminic  silicates  the  aluminium  appears  to  be 
combined  with  the  acid,  and  with  bases ;  that  is,  to  act  the  part  of 
base  and  acid  at  the  same  time. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  even  when  we  know  the  number  of 
atoms  in  a  molecule,  its  constitution  may  be  represented  by  several 
formulsB,  all  of  which  must  agree — 1,  In  giving  the  constituents  ; 
2,  their  relative  proportions  ;  and  3,  the  number  of  atoms  in  the 
molecule.  The  difference  between  the  several  formulae  consists  in  the 
way  in  which  the  atoms  are  mutually  combined  within  the  molecule. 
This  can  only  be  determined  by  studying  the  way  in  which  the  mole- 
cule breaks  up.  But  as  the  way  in  which  a  molecule  breaks  up 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  reaction  to  which  it  is  submitted,  a 
body  can  have  as  many  formulas  as  there  are  ways  in  which  it  breaks 
up.  Thus  we  may  write  sulphuric  acid  in  either  of  the  following 
ways  :  H^O^,  So'',(Ho)'„  SO,H,0.  These  formulae  represent  a  mole- 
cule of  the  acid  ;  the  first  merely  gives  the  numbers  of  the  atoms  of 
each  kind  in  the  molecule  ;  the  second  attempts  to  do  more,  for  it  as- 
sumes that  the  acid  consists  of  the  diatomic  radicle  sulphuryl,  SOg",  com- 
bined with  two  atoms  of  the  monatomic  radicle  hydroxyl  (Ho)'.  The 
third  formula  best  expresses  the  separation  of  water  from  the  anhydride 
S0«.  If  we  adopt  the  first  formula,  the  salts  are  supposed  to  be  formed 
by  the  displacement  of  hydrogen.  If  we  adopt  the  second,  the  metals  in 
the  salts  are  still  assumed  to  displace  hydrogen,  but  they  are  further  sup- 
posed to  form  radicles  with  the  oxygen.  Thus  if  potassium  replaces  the 
hydrogen,  a  monatomic  radicle,  potassoxyl,  is  assumed  to  exist  in  the 
salt ;  if  a  diatomic  metal  displaces  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  two  atoms  of 
hydroxyl,  a  diatomic  radicle  containing  two  atoms  of  oxygen  is  formed, 
and  so  on.  According  to  the  third  mode,  the  metal  may  aJso  be  supposed 
to  displace  hydrogen  and  to  form  an  oxide,  and  hence  a  sulphate  ac- 
cording to  the  third  formula  would  consist  of  the  anhydrous  acid  and 
an  oxide.  Each  formula  is  correct  so  far  as  it  best  expresses  certain 
reactions ;  but  as  in  discussing  the  composition  of  bodies  it  becomes 
necessary  to  select  some  one  formula  for  general  use,  that  one  which 
best  expresses  the  general  reactions  of  the  body,  and  is  most  in  harmony 
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with  the  theoretical  views  of  the  author  who  uses  it,  is  selected.  The 
first  type  of  formula  possesses  considerable  advantages  as  being  less  theo- 
retical than  any  other,  but  in  many  cases  it  does  not  represent  the  con- 
stitution of  a  body  so  well  as  the  second.  The  latter  is  not,  however, 
well  adapted  for  mineral  formulas  in  the  present  transition  stage  of 
chemical  notation  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  third  method  is  very  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  because  in  those  cases  where  it  fails  most,  as 
in  expressing  the  constitution  of  acid  salts,  we  do  not  require  to  use  it 
for  mineral  formulas,  there  being  very  few  acid  salts  among  minerals. 
While  the  formulas  used  here  will  generally  be  written  according  to  the 
first  method,  the  others  will  also  be  used  whenever  it  may  be  found 
necessary. 

In  most  books  on  mineralogy  silica  is  considered  to  be  a  tri- 
oxide,  SiO, ;  even  in  the  few  in  which  it  has  been  assumed  to  be  a 
deutoxide,  SiO„  many  of  the  atomic  weights  used  are  only  half  what 
they  are  now  admitted  by  all  chemists  to  be.  As  there  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  that  silicon  is  a  tetrad,  the  formulae  of  all  silicates  based 
upon  SiOs  are  wrong ;  and  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  the 
atomic  weights  of  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  nearly  all  the  polyatomic  metals, 
have  been  doubled,  it  would  be  useless  to  give  the  old  formulas ;  the 
best  thing  the  student  can  do  is  to  foiget  them. 

2.  Laws  or  Form. 

If  ice  be  heated,  it  melts  into  water ;  if  the  water  be  further  heated, 
it  is  converted  into  steam  or  gas.     The  converse  of  these  changes  may 
be  produced  by  cooling.     As  heat  is  only  a  kind  of  motion,  the  three 
physical  states  of  matter  depend  upon  the  relative  quantities  of  motion 
which  the  molecules  of  any  given  portion  of  it  may  possess.     Some  of 
the  simple  bodies  are  known  in  the  three  states  ;  but  others,  such  as 
those  which  form  air  and  water,  are  known  only  in  the  gaseous  state. 
Perhaps  all  those  which  occur  in  the  solid  state  may  be  converted  into 
gas  ;  but  the  intensity  of  the  heat  required  for  this  purpose,  in  the  case 
of  such  bodies  as  carbon,  silicon,  eta,  has  hitherto  been  an  obstacle  to 
this  being  done.    Many  compounds,  besides  water,  are  also  capable  of 
existing  in  the  three  states  ;  nearly  all  the  compound  bodies  which 
exist  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  the  gaseous  state,  have  been  changed 
into  liquids  by  cold  or  compression,  or  by  their  joint  action,  and  many 
of  them  have  been  even  frozen.     But  a  large  number  of  solid  and  even 
liquid  compounds,  the  molecules  of  which  are  very  complex,  or  the 
atoms  of  which  are  held  together  by  very  feeble  affinity,  cannot  with- 
stand the  heat  necessary  to  convert  them  into  gas,  and  are  deconipoaed 
into  other  molecules,  some,  or  all,  of  which  are  capable  of  holding 
together  under  the  influence  of  the  heat-motion  necessary  to  keep  thenx 
as  gases. 
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We  have  seen  that  sulphur  is  capable  of  forming  at  different  tem- 
peratures two  distinct  molecules — one  six-atomed,  and  the  other  two- 
atomed.  Several  substances,  when  passing  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid 
state,  appear  to  be  cax)able  of  forming  distinct  molecules  also,  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  solid  and  liquid  states,  or  even  to  the  solid  state  alone, 
and  cannot  be  carried  into  the  gaseous  state.  Some  of  those  molecules 
appear  to  be  chemical — ^that  is,  to  be  accompanied  by  atomic  changes, 
which  take  place  in  atomic  proportions.  Others  are  physical,  and 
seem  to  depend  upon  the  formation  of  condensed  molecules  by  the 
temporary  association  of  a  number  of  chemical  molecules,  unaccom-. 
panied  by  any  atomic  change,  or  so  slight  as  to  produce  no  permanent 
effect  upon  the  equilibrium  of  the  chemical  molecul&i.  The  gaseous 
condition  of  matter  gives  us  the  true  chemical  molecule  in  a  free  state  ; 
the  liquid  and  solid  conditions  may  be  looked  upon  as  combinations  of 
chemical  molecules  into  physical  molecules.  The  most  stable  physical 
molecules  appear  to  assume  polyhedral  forms,  the  shapes  of  which 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  chemical  molecules.  When  a  body 
solidifies  in  such  stable  molecules,  the  whole  mass  obeys  the  action  of 
the  polyhedral  molecules,  and  the  substance  is  said  to  crystallise.  Be- 
side this  ciystalline  state,  certain  kinds  of  solid  matter  appear  to  be 
capable  of  forming  more  or  less  intermediate  unstable  molecules,  which 
do  not  build  themselves  up  into  polyhedral  forms.  The  aggregation  of 
JDoiecoles  of  this  kind  gives  us  solid  matter,  in  what  is  called  the 
amorphous  or  shapeless  condition.  There  are  two  modes  of  this 
amorphism  which  are  specially  interesting  to  the  Geologist — ^the  glassy 
itate  aasamed  by  bodies  which  pass  into  the  solid  state  from  the  state 
of  fxuicfB^  and  the  corresponding  colloid,  or  gelatinous  state  assumed  by 
certain  bodies  when  passing  into  the  solid  state  from  solution.  Before 
flaying  anything  further  upon  the  glassy  and  colloid  states  of  solid 
must  describe  briefly  the  principal  laws  of  crystalliBed  solid 


CrystaUology. — ^The  term  ciystal  is  applied  to  any  polyhedral 
form  boanded  by  plane  surfaces,  having  no  re-entrant  angles,  and  the 
wtemal  structure  of  which  is  geometrically  related  to  its  external  form. 
The  fltody  of  ciystals  may  be  called  crystallology,  and  may  be  divided 
into  four  parts : — 1,  their  geometry,  which  is  termed  crystallography  ; 
2,  their  formation  or  crystaUogenesis  ;  3,  their  physical  properties  or 
czfitallD-physics  ;  and  4,  the  relation  between  the  constitution  of 
aystals  and  their  shape  or  crystallo-chemistry. 

C^rystallograpby. — ElemenU  of  OrystaU, — The  bounding  elements 
of  erystala  are — ^the  &ces  or  planes,  the  intersections  of  the  faces  or 
c4^  and  the  jwints  of  intersection  of  the  edges  or  angles.  The 
paiat  within  the  crystal  from  which  all  like  bounding  elements  are 
«tpaSlj  distant,  is  called  the  centre  of  a  crystaL     The  lines  which  pass 
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througli  this  point  from  two  opposite  points  in  the  surface  of  the 
crystal,  are  termed  axes.  Of  the  infinite  number  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  pass  in  this  way,  only  a  limited  number  pass  symmetrically 
through  any  given  polyhedral  form — that  is,  join  opposite  similu 
parts,  such  as  solid  angles  and  the  centres  of  opposite  fieices  and  edges. 
The  number  of  symmetrical  axes  is,  therefore,  determined  by  the  num- 
ber of  the  bounding  elements  of  tiie  crystal,  being  equal  to  half  the 
number  of  fiioes,  edges,  and  solid  angles. 

Axes  and  SectioM, — Equal  axes  are  those  which  join  similar  and 
equal  parts.  When  we  find  in  a  figure  an  axis  which  is  imlike  any 
other  axis  in  it,  the  crystal  is  called  a  monaxial  fonn.  In  some  forms 
every  symmetrical  axis  may  be  unique.  Crystals  in  which  there  is  not 
an  unique  axis,  are  called  polyaxiaL  A  plane  supposed  to  pass  through 
a  crystal  perpendicular  to  a  symmetrical  axis,  is  called  a  section  ;  when 
it  passes  Uirough  the  centre  of  the  crystal,  and  divides  the  axis  into  two 
equal  parts,  the  figure  of  the  section  will  be  homologous  with  the  figure 
of  projection  on  a  sheet  of  paper  upon  which  the  crystal  is  put,  with  that 
axis  perpendicular  to  its  surface,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  its 
shadow  when  light  is  held  above  it  while  in  that  position.  Thus  if  a 
cube  be  placed  with  one  of  its  diagonals  perpendicular,  its  projection 
will  be  a  regular  hexagon. 

Simple  and  Compotmd  Famu. — Forms  bounded  by  faces  of  the  same 
kind,  are  called  simple  forms ;  those  having  faces  of  different  kinds, 
compound  forms.  Compound  forms  are  considered  to  be  made  up  of 
as  many  simple  forms  as  the  crystal  has  different  kinds  of  faces. 

Relative  Synwutry  of  Sections, — Sections  of  crystals  may  be  classed 
under  six  categories,  according  to  their  relative  degrees  of  synunetry  : — 
1.  The  equilateral  triangle  and  regular  hexagon,  and  all  other  figures 
which  may  be  symmetrically  derived  from  them  ;  2.  The  square,  which 
may  be  divided  into  four  equal  and  similar  isosceles  triangles,  and  any 
other  polygon  symmetrically  derived  from  it ;  3.  The  rhomb  and  rect- 
angle, and  their  symmetrical  derivatives — these  two  figures  are  comple- 
mentary in  their  symmetry,  the  former  is  equilateral,  but  has  two  kinds 
of  angles  ;  the  latter  is  equi-angular,  but  has  two  kinds  of  <  sides, — a 
rhomb  can  be  inscribed  in  a  rectangle  and  a  rectangle  in  a  rhomb  ;  4. 
A  rhomboid,  which  may  be  divided  into  two  pair  of  equal  opposite 
scalene  triangles,  and  all  other  polygons  of  equial  symmetry  ;  5.  The 
deltoidal  trapezium,  having  two  unequal  parallel  sides,  and  two  equal 
inclined  ones,  two  pair  of  opposite  equal  angles ;  or  the  deltoid,  which 
has  two  pair  of  contiguous  equal  sides,  and  one  pair  of  opposite  equal 
angles,  and  polygons  derivable  symmetrically  from  them  ;  and  6.  Scalene 
triangles. 

Ckhordinais  and  CrysUdlographte  Jjres.— The  position  of  the  faces 
of  a  geometrical  form  may  be  determined  by  their  relation  to  three 
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planes,  or  tbe  lines  formed  by  their  [intersection.  These  lines,  which 
may  be  snppoeed  to  be  of  infinite  magnitude,  are  called  co-ordinate  axes. 
If  we  Buppofle  a  crystal  constructed  about  three  such  imaginary  lines, 
their  centre  coinciding  with  the  centre  of  tbe  crystal,  and  the  lines 
themselYes  with  three  of  the  symmetrical  axes,  the  portion  of  the 
co-oidiiiate  axes  endoeed  within  the  crystal  would  be  the  ciystallo- 
graphic  axes.  Ereiy  face  of  a  crystal  should  actually  intersect  at  least 
one  of  the  three  axes  of  the  crystal,  or  do  so  if  the  face  and  axis  were 
rafficiently  prolonged ;  that  is,  intersect  one  of  the  co-ordinate  axes, 
and  be  puaUel  to  the  other  two  ;  or  it  may  intersect  two,  and  be  parallel 
to  one  ;  or,  lastly,  it  may  intersect  all  three.  The  portions  of  the  co- 
ordinate half-axes  intercepted  between  their  point  of  intersection  with 
each  other — ^that  is,  the  centre  of  the  crystal,  and  their  points  of  inter- 
seedoB,  or  possible  points  of  intersection  with  a  face — are  called  the 
parameters  of  that  face.  The  ratio  of  the  parameters  is  determined  from 
tlie  measurements  of  the  angles  made  by  the  faces  with  each  other. 
There  are  some  forms  whose  fiices  can  be  better  determined  in  rela- 
tion to  four  axes. 

ClattifcatiKni  of  Fcmu  aceording  to  Numibery  Lengthy  emd  Angle  of 
Oyiialline  Axet, — The  forms  which  are  determined  by  means  of  three 
lineB — that  is,  by  length,  breadth,  and  thickness — may  be  called 
tmxial  forms,  and  those  measured  in  four  directions  tetraxial  forms. 
The  triaxial  forms  may  be  divided  into  those  in  which  the  axes  of 
symmetry  selected  as  ciystallographic  axes  are  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  or  orthic  or  straight  forms  ;  and  those  in  which  one,  two,  or  the 
three  intersect  obliquely,  or  clinic  or  inclined  forms.  Orthic  forms  are 
iobdiTided  into  those  having — 1.  The  axes  equal ;  2.  Two  equal  and 
the  third  greater  or  less  ;  and  3.  The  three  axes  unequal  The  clinic 
lonns  are  subdivided  into— 1.  Those  in  which  one  of  the  axes  is 
hifJiiwd  to  a  second  one,  but  at  right  angles  to  the  third  ;  2.  Those  in 
which  one  axis  is  at  right  angles  to  a  second,  but  all  the  other  angles 
made  bj  three  axes  with  each  other  are  oblique  ;  and  3.  Those  in  which 
all  the  angles  made  by  the  intersection  of  the  crystallographic  axes  are 
obUqiie.  All  tetraxial  forms  have  three  axes  in  the  same  plane,  and 
the  fourth  perpendicular  to  them. 

Crystalline  Systems^ — ^All  crystalline  forms  whose  axes  belong  to  one 
of  these  categories,  constitute  what  is  called  a  crystalline  system ;  all 
tbe  hnoB  in  which  any  substance  u  found  to  crystallise,  subject  to  a 
hwtohe  deacribed  presently,  constitute  a  crystalline  series.  The  fol- 
hmg  table  contains  the  names  of  the  seven  systems  just  indicated, 
ttd  will  help  to  make  other  relations  more  intelHgible  : — 
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Table  of  the  Seven  Ststehs  of  Crtstals. 

TriaxicU  Forms, 

'1,  Monometric,   isometric,    cubical,    tesseral,    or   regular 

system. 
Orthic  systema  •  \  2.  Dimetric,    mono-dimetric,    tetragonal,    pyramidal,    or 

square  prismatic  system. 
^3.  Trimetric,  ortho-rhombic,  or  rhombic  system. 

'4.  Monoclinic,    mono-clinohedric,    clino-rhombic,  oblique 
prismatic,  or  hemi-prismatic  system. 
Clinic  systems.  •  |  5.  Diclinic  or  diclinohedric  system. 

6.  Triclinic,  anorthic,  tetarto-prismatic,  or  doubly  oblique 

prismatic  system. 

TetraxieU  Forms. 

7.  Hexagonal,  rhombohedral,  or  mono-trimetric  system. 

The  systems  of  ciystals  thus  marked  out  by  the  number,  relatiye 
dimensions,  and  angles  of  intersection  of  the  axes,  are  also  distinguished 
by  their  relative  symmetry.  All  polyaxial  forms  belong  to  the  mono- 
metric  system,  and  therefore  contain  several  axes,  giving  sections  of  the 
first  degree  of  symmetry  or  hexagonal  axes ;  several  of  the  second 
degree  or  squares,  or  tetragonal  axes  ;  and  several  giving  rectangles  or 
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Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


prismatic  axes.  Fig.  1  shows  the  cube  with  the  four  hexagonal  axes 
joining  the  opposite  solid  angles  ;  Fig.  2  the  three  tetragonal  ax.es 
joining  the  centres  of  opposite  faces ;  Fig.  3  shows  the  six  prismatic 
axes  joining  the  centres  of  opposite  edges.  The  crystallographic  axes 
are  the  three  tetragonal  axes.  The  student  may  at  once  find  out,  first 
the  system,  and  next  the  crystalline  axes,  of  many  more  or  less  well- 
defined  crystals  belonging  to  the  orthic  and  hexagonal  systems,  by  deter- 
mining the  sections.     It  is  not  so  easy  to  do  so  in  the  clinic  systems, 

indeed  it  would  not  be  possible  to  detect  the  diclinic  system,  or  distin- 
guish between  some  rhombic  and  monoclinic  crystals,  in  this  way  at  alL 
The  tetragonal  axes,  although  less  symmetrical  than  the  hexagonal 
ones,  are  selected  as  the  crystallographic  axes,  of  polyaxial  or  mono- 
metric  forms,  because  they  constitute  a  system  of  three  equal  and. 
rectangular  axes,  which  is  just  the  number  required. 

The  only  other  forms  in  which  hexagonal  sections  could  be  cut  are 
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the  heiagonal,  which  contain  one  such  ftxia,  uid  it  is  the  onlj  unique 
txia  in  the  eystem,  hence  the  name  hexagonal  given  to  it.  The  other 
thiee  OTBtaUographic  axes  are  prismatic  axes.  In  comparing  forms 
with  one  another,  one  of  the  crystallographic  axes  ia  mode  perpendicular, 
and  ia  consideied  the  principal  axis.  In  the  monometric  or  poljaxial 
funnn,  the  thiee  axes  being  alike,  any  one  of  them  may  be  made  the 
principal  axia.  In  the  monaiial  system,  which,  like  the  hexagonal, 
has  only  one  nniqae  axis,  this  is  made  the  princi]^  axis. 

In  the  dimetric  system  there  is  no  hexagonal  axis,  and  but  one 
tetiagonal  one,  which  ia  the  variable  axis,  and  ia  niadt?  the  principal 
one.  The  two  eqnal  cryatallographic  axes  are  prismatic  axes.  Rhombic 
forms  have  three  rhombic  axes  at  right  angles,  and  they  are  selected  as 
the  ctystallographic  axes.  As  they  are  unequal,  any  one  of  them  may 
be  made  the  principal  axis.*  The  monoclinic  forms  have  only  one 
riiomboidal  axis,  and  two  deltoidaL  The  one  of  the  latter  which  is 
perpendicular  to  the  ihomboidal  axis,  and  inclined  to  the  other  deltoidal 
one,  is  made  the  principal  axis.  Triclinic  forms  have  oiily  scalene  axes, 
tliat  is,  no  sectiona  can  be  made  in  a  crystal  belonging  to  the  triclinic 
system  of  greater  symmetry  than  a  scalene  triangle. 

For  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  various  forms  belonging  to  a 
Eril«ni,  some  simple  form  is  taken  as  the  type,  and  from  it  the  others 
are  then  supposed  to  be  derived.  The  majority  select  what  is  called  the 
prnunid.  The  crystallograpliic  pyramid  is,  however,  a  double  pyramid, 
or  two  pynmida  base  to  base.  In  the  monometric  system  there  is  but 
one  [^ramid,  the  regular  octahedron,  a  figure  bounded  by  eight  eqaila- 
tenl  triangles  (Fig.  4).  As  there  could  be  only  one  such  form  in  the 
system,  its  axis  beii^  the  axis  of  a  circumscribing  sphere,  it  is  not  called 
a  pyramid,  but  the  octahedron.  In  the  dimetric  system,  one  axis  being 
Tariable,  there  may  be  as  many  pyramids  as  possible  lengths  of  that 
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axis.    These  pyramids  aie  obtnse  when  the  principal  axis  is  less  than, 
the  other  two  axee,  and  acute  when  greater  (Fig.  0).     The  ciicle  shows 
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the  limits  of  the  acute  and  obtuse  pyramids.  When  the  yertical  axis  is 
equal  to  the  basal  ones,  the  pyramid  would  be  the  regular  octahedron, 
which  could  not,  however,  occur  in  this  system.  In  the  rhombic  system 
the  three  axes  may  yary ;  there  may  consequently  be  three  series  of 
pyramids — ^when  the  principal  axis  varies,  or  the  pyramid  proper  ;  the 
macro-pyramids,  or  pyramids  in  which  the  longer  of  the  two  secondary 
axes  varies ;  and  brachy-pyramids,  or  those  in  which  the  shorter 
secondary  axis  varies.  Fig.  6  represents  the  three  kinds  of  pyramids 
drawn  upon  the  same  principal  axis ;  the  continuous  lines  represent  the 
pyramid  properly  so  called,  the  macro-pyramid  or  the  pjrramid  formed 
by  the  variation  of  the  longer  secondary  axis  is  represented  by  lines 
formed  of  short  dashes  and  single  points  ;  and  the  brachy-pyramid, 
or  pyramid  formed  by  the  variation  of  the  shorter  secondary  axis,  by 
short  dashes  and  two  points.  In  the  clinic  systems  there  are  also 
several  series  of  pyramids,  which  are  related  to  each  other  somewhat  in 
the  same  way  as  tiie  rhombic  pyramids,  except  that  one  or  more  of  the 
axes  are  oblique.  In  studying  clinic  forms  the  pyramids  are  con- 
sidered as  combinations.  Thus  the  monoclinic  forms  are  considered  to 
be  made  up  of  two  hemi  or  half  pyramids  ;  and  the  tricliaic  of  four 
quarters  or  tetarto  pyramids.  In  the  hexagonal  system  the  pyramid 
has  twelve  sides. 

The  prism  has  also  been  selected  as  the  type  or  fimdamental  form. 
The  cube  may  be  regarded  as  the  prism  of  the  monometric  system. 
Like  the  regular  octahedron,  the  cube  is  unique.     In  the  other  triaxial 
systems  the  typical  prisms  are  four-sided  bars,  which  are  orthic  in  the 
rectangular  and  inclined  in  the  clinic  system.     They  are  terminated  by 
two  planes  called  the  base.     A  prism,  unlike  the  cube,  is  in  reality  a 
compound  form,  and  crystallographers  consequently  distinguish  forms 
into  closed  forms,  like  the  pyramid,  and  open  forms,  like  the  prism, 
which  can  only  be  closed  by  faces  of  a  different  kind  called  the  base  or 
pinacoid.     The  base  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  section  of  the  axis  of 
the  prism,  and  consequently  the  symmetry  of  any  form  is  at  once  deter- 
mined by  that  of  the  base  of  the  prism.     Thus,  in  the  dimetric  system^ 
the  base  is  a  square  ;  in  the  trimetric  a  rhomb  or  oblong,  etc     When, 
the  variable  axis  of  a  square  pyramid  becomes  infinite  it  passes  into  a 
prism  ;  when  it  becomes  =  0  it  becomes  a  plane  or  base.     The  limiting 
forms  of  the  pyramids  are  therefore  the  prisms  towards  which  the  acute 
series  tend,  on  one  side,  and  the  base  towards  which  the  obtuse  ones 
tend,  on  the  other.    In  those  systems  in  which  all  the  axes  are  unequal, 
and  may  therefore  vary,  there  are  three  sets  of  prisms  corresponding^ 
with  three  sets  of  pyramids.    Besides  which,  prismatic  forms  can  also 
arise  when  the  secondary  axes  become  infinite. 

There  are  seven  simple  forms  in  the  monometric  system ;  they  are 
all  closed  forms,  and  three  of  them — ^the  octahedron,  cube,  and  rhombio 
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dodecahedron — are  unique  ;  but  the  parameters  of  the  faces  of  the  other 
fonr  may  Taiy  within  certain  limits.  Besides  these  there  are  six 
other  closed  forms,  the  faces  of  which  have  the  same  parameters  as 
certain  of  the  seven  forms  first  mentioned,  but  they  differ  from  them  in 
having  only  half  the  number  of  faces.  Hence  these  seven  forms  are 
called  holohedral  forms,  or  whole-faced  forms  ;  that  is,  they  contain  the 
maximum  number  of  faces  which  could  occur  in  the  system  with  cer- 
tain given  parameters.  The  six  are  termed  hemihedral  or  half-faced 
foims^  Fig.  7  represents  the  hemihedral  form,  the  tetrahedron  in  its 
relation  to  the  holohedral  form  the  octahedron.  Fig.  8  shows  the 
hexagonal  pyramid,  and  its  hemihedral  form  the  rhombohedron,  repre- 
sented by  tiie  dotted  lines. 

Compound  forms,  as  we  have  before  said,  are  made  up  of  as  many 
forma  as  there  are  different  kinds  of  faces.  The  most  prominent  form 
in  a  combination  is  called  the  dominant  form.  The  combination  takes 
place  by  the  replacement  of  the  edges  or  angles  by  planes.     When  an 
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angle  or  edge  is  replaced  by  a  single  plane,  it  is  said  to  be  truncated  ; 
when  an  edge  is  replaced  by  two  planes,  it  is  said  to  be  bevelled  ;  when 
an  angle  is  replaced  by  two  or  more  planes,  it  ia  said  to  be  pointed.  The 
new  faces  which  thus  replace  the  edges  or  angles  of  the  dominant  form, 
sxe  termed  modifications,  and  are  produced  according  to  a  definite 
law.     Tig,  9  represents  the  cube  with  its  eight  angles  truncated  ;  the 
faces  of  truncation  would,  if  prolonged  until  they  intersected,  produce 
an  octahedron  ;  hence  such  a  figure  would  be  described  as  a  combina- 
tion of  the  cube  and  octahedron,  the  former  being  the  dominant  form. 
If  the  truncation  were  carried  so  far  that  neither  form  could  be  looked 
apon  as  the  dominant  form,  the   compound  would  be  the   cube- 
oetahediQD.     Fig.  10  represents  the  twelve  edges  of  the  octahedron 
tmneated  *  the  fieusea  of  truncation,  if  produced  until  they  met,  would 
jvodoce  Fig^  11^»  ^^  rhombic-dodecahedron — a  twelve-sided  figure 
hcQoded  by  twelve  rhombs.    Fig.  12  represents  the  twelve  edges  of  the 
cckbedion  bevelled.     The  twenty-four  planes  of  bevelment,  if  pro- 


duced  until  the^  intersected,  would  prodara  Fig.  13,  tlie  triakisoctahe- 
droD,  or   three-ftced  octahedron.      Fig.    14   lepreeentg  a  four-faced 


pointing  of  the  six  auglea  of  the  octahedron  placed  BymmetricaUy  on 
the  faces.  The  faces  of  pointing,  if  prolonged  until  they  interaected, 
would  produce  a  twenty-four  faced  figure,  called  the  deltoidal-ikosi- 
tetrahedron.     Fig.  15  showa  the  comhination  of  the  priam  with  the 
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pyramid  of  the  dimetric  Byatem.  The  dotted  linea  show  the  relation 
of  the  two  forms.  Fig.  16,  representing  a  common  form  of  olivine, 
will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  combinationa  in  the  rhombic  system. 
Fig.  17,  representing  the  common  form  of  augite  or  pyroiene,  shows 
the  character  of  the  componnds  of  the  clinic  syatems. 

The  following  are  the  principal  lawe  which  have  been  eatahliehed 
in  Cryatallography ; — 

1.  Law  of  tho  Invaiiabilltr  of  the  Anslra  of  Orrstal*— This  law,  which 
was  first  anggasted  in  16SS  by  Dominico  OulielmiDi  at  Bologna,  but  fiiat  eatabliahed 
hj  Romi  de  riale,  roa;  be  tbua  stated  : — Tha  angles  of  iDclinatioo  of  the  laces  of 
a  cnretal  aw  constant  and  michangeablo,  howerer  nneqoally  the  facei  may  be 
developed.  The  coireapoiiding  angles  or  different  crTiUlline  specimena  of  the 
same  bod;  do  not  always  abaolutely  agree.  Kokacharow  has  measured  tha 
anglea  of  the  purest  crjitals  of  a  great  many  minerala,  and  fonnd  diSersncea  tta- 
qnently  amounting  Is  two  or  three  mioutes,  and  aometimes  eTen  to  ten  minntea. 

2.  The  law  of  the  FazalleUam  of  the  Taoea  of  a  OirataL— This  law,  dis- 
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covered  by  Rome  de  Tlsle,  may  be  expressed  as  follows : — Every  face  of  a  crystal 
hsa  a  iimilar  face  parallel,  to  it,  or  every,  fignre  is  bounded  by  pairs  of  parallel 
Ckcb,  with  the  exception  of  certain  hemihedral  forms. 

8.  The  law  of  Zones,  first  established  by  Weiss,  may  be  thus  defined : — In 
geaenH  the  fanes  of  forms  are  disposed  in  series  or  zones  parallel  to  one  of  the 
symmetrical  axes,  which  is  hence  called  the  zone-axis.  Thus,  in  every  prism,  the 
faces  of  the  in'ism  constitute  a  zone  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  prism.  Faces  may 
be  in  a  zone  which  do  not  actually  intersect  on  the  form. 

4.  The  law  of  8yinxiieti7,  discovered  by  Hatly,  may  be  thus  expressed : — 
1,  The  similar  parts  of  crystals, — faces,  edges,  angles,  and  consequently  axes,  ai-e 
all  modified  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  dissimilar  parts 
are  modified  separately  or  differently.  2,  The  modifications  produce  the  same  effect 
on  the  faces  or  edges  which  form  the  modified  part  when  they  are  equal  When 
they  are  not  equal,  they  produce  a  different  effect  That  is,  if  an  edge  be  truncated 
or  bevelled,  every  similar  edge  will  be  similarly  truncated  or  bevelled  ;  if  an  angle 
be  truncated  or  pointed,  every  similar  angle  will  be  similarly  truncated  or  pointed ; 
and  eonsequently  every  similar  axis  will  be  equally  affected  by  the  modifications. 
Thus  the  cube  has  eight  similar  angles  and  twelve  similar  edges.  Theoretically 
we  may  truncate  three  angles  or  five  edges  ;  but  in  the  physical  production  of 
crystala,  if  one  of  the  angles  or  edges  be  modified,  all  will  be  similarly  modified. 

This,  which  is  the  most  important  law  of  crystallography,  is,  however,  subject 
to  an  exception  which  was  first  fully  formulised  by  Weiss.  It  may  be  defined 
Ihns : — All  the  similar  parts  of  crystals — faces,  edges,  angles,  and  consequently 
axes — are  all  modified  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner ;  or  half  of  them, 
or  ooe-fourth  of  them.  When  only  half  of  the  similar  parts  are  modified,  we  get 
the  hemihedral  forms  already  mentioned ;  when  one-fourth  only  are  modified, 
which  occurs  only  rarely,  we  get  what  are  called  tetartohedral  forms.  Thus,  if 
ealy  four  of  the  eight  angles  of  the  cube  be  modified  alternately,  we  get  the  hemi- 
hednd  form,  the  tetrahedron.  In  the  monometric  system  the  two  hemihedral 
forms,  which  each  holohedral  form  may  yield,  are  geometrically,  and  to  a  great 
extent  physically,  identical ;  but  in  the  less  symmetrical  systems  they  are  different. 
DeUfosse  *  and  othera  look  upon  hemihe^irel  forms  as  only  an  apparent  exception 
to  the  law  of  symmetry.  They  consider  that  the  molecules  of  hemihedral  forms 
are  different  from  those  of  holohedral,  and  hence  derive  each  kind  of  hemihedral 
fonss  from  a  hemihedral  fundamental  form.  Thus,  in  the  monometric  system, 
the  seven  holohedral  forms  should  be  derived  from  the  octahedron  ;  the  four 
iadined-faoed  hemihedral  forms  should  be  derived  from  one  of  them,  the  tetrahe- 
dnm  ;  the  two  parallel-faced  hemihedral  forms  from  one  of  them,  the  pentagonal 
dcdecabedron.  They  also  consider  that  the  forms  which  occur  in  natural  combi- 
Batioos  always  belong  to  the  same  type  ;  that  is,  hemihedral  forms  never  occur  in 
eonhtmitions  with  true  holohedral  ones,  or  the  converse,  consequently  wlien  the 
rk-jDMc  dodecahedron,  tetrakis-hexahedron  or  four-faced  cube,  and  the  cube, 
ocear  in  combination  with  any  of  the  inclined-faced  hemihedral  fonns  (and  they 
afc  the  only  apparent  holohedral  ones  which  do),  they  are  molecularly  true 
hesithetlral  forma.  Those  fonris  could  not  in  fact  give  inclined-faced  hemihedral 
cloeed  forms.  The  left  and  right  handed  form,  derivable  from  the  cube,  would 
•imply  make  a  cube.  The  forms  of  the  hexagonal  system  should,  according  to 
this  Tiew,  be  referred  to  six  fundamental  forms.  If  this  view  were  adopted — and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  expresses  accurately  the  way  in  which  combinations 
KsHy  do  oocor  in  nature — ^hemihedry  would  not  any  longer  form  an  exception  to 
the  law  of  Haiiy. 

5.  The  law  of  the  Bationality  of  the  Parameters  of  the  Faces  of  Crys- 

*  **  B«d»erebei  sor  la  Cristallisation  consfd^r^e  sous  les  rapports  Physiques  et  Hatlie- 
BHtiqaee,''  par  O.  0elafosse,  Miwi,  de  VAcad.  RoyaU  da  Sciences,  t.  viii.  des  Savants 
Ettu^etM,  1843 ;  also  bis  Nownau  Coun  de  MinenUogiej  3  vols.  1858. 
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tftUins  Bsrlra,  first  indicated  hj  M>]ub.*  If  in  »aj  crrsUUine  serin  one  forni 
be  aelectod  u  the  type  or  tundunantal  form,  tnd  ita  pamnet«ra  be  repreMmted  by 
a  ;  b  ;  e  ;  then,  if  one  of  the  puBmetera,  for  eiunple  c,  of  every  face  occuiring  in 
the  series  be  assDmed  eqosl  to  that  of  the  type,  the  oUiera  will  be — 


n'b 


:  e,« 


The  factora,  m,  m',  m',  etc,  n,  n',  n',  etc,  which  are  called  the  coefficiaita  of 
deriratioD,  are  alwaya  rational  quantities,  and  very  almple  numbers,  snch  aa  ),  !> 
i<  3>  I>  (>  %  3i  *>  etc.  Imtional  ralues  cannot  occur.  Thus  the  parameters, 
a  :  i  :  c  of  the  type  or  fundameDtiil  rhombic  pyramid  of  the  cc^atalline  seriea  of 
angleailo  Or  plumbic  sulphate,  aa  determined  by  KukscharDw,  are  ia  the  ratio  of 
077666  ;  1  :  0-80894,  and  those  of  the  other  faces  ai 


c  =  {  (0  77558)  : 
c  =  077558  : 
c  -=  077556  : 
c  =  1  (077668)  : 


0-60S94 


:  0-80801 


■ical  ejpreaaiona  for  the  coefflciente  of  derivation,  ">,»',  .... 
e  consequently  the  very  simple  numbera,  \,  4,  },  1,  )>  2,  k  .  No 
r  on  any  crystal  of  anglesita,  the  ratio  of  the  parameters  of  which 
cannot  be  expressed  bf  nomben,  which,  tike  the  preceding,  are  aliquot  parts  or 
multiples  of  those  of  the  type  form.  The  symbol  k  implies  that  the  diiUoce  at 
which  the  face  measured  along  the  aiii  a  should  cut  that  axis  is  infinite,  or  in 
other  wards  is  parallel  to  it.  This  beautiful  law  of  farm  represents  Dalton's  law 
af  multiple  proportion  by  weight,  and  Gay-Loasac's  Uw  of  multiple  proportioa  in 
combinations  by  loiame. 

Fig.  18  represents  three  co-ordinate  axes.      The  series  of  triangles  represent 
a  number  of  faces  cutting  the   three    half-axes.      In 
I  order  to  nimplify  the  figure,  the  secondary  axes  are 

~r        ♦  supposed  equal — that  is,  the  faces  to  belong  to  tha 

dimetric  system,  in  which  only  one  axis  varies,  while 
anglciiite  belongs  to  the  rhombic  systam.  Tlis  para- 
meters, b  and  c,  are  equal,  while  the  panmetera  m  a, 
m'a,  m'o,  etc,  ore  1,  i  i,  etc,  of  c,  or  2,  3,  etc, 

S.    The  Lav  of  Oryatallina  Oombiastion. — 

Thu  law  is  the  consequence  of  the  Law  af  Symmetry, 

and  the  Law  of  the  Kationality  of  the  Parameters  of 

Cryatolline  Series,   and  has  been  partially  stated   in 

describing  those  laws.      It  may  be  thus  expressed  : — 

1.  A  sulwtance  cau  only  crystellise  in  forms,  whether 

_   simjile  or  compound,  which  have  the  same  relative 

^^  symmetry,  that    is,  belong   to   the  same   crystalline 

^H^  system,  and  the  parameters  of  the  faces  of  which  bear 

''  B  simple  rebition  to  each  other,  that  is,  belong  to  the 

same  series  ;  2.  A  form  cannot  be  modified  by  faces 

belongii^  to  a  difl'erent  ayalem  or  a  different  serivs. 

There  are  same  exceptions  to  the  first  part  of  this 

law,   which  will    be  deecrilwd   under  AUotropy   or 

"«-  '^  Polymorphism. 

u  la  niatanem  erytamiiu.    For  E.  U 
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CrsTBtaUogenesiB. — Ciystals  can  only  be  formed  when  the  chemi- 
cal molecules  are  free  to  arrange  themselves  into  crystalline  molecules. 
The  processes  by  which  they  can  be  formed  artificially,  and  by  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt  they  were  formed  naturally,  may  be  classified 
imder  three  heads  : — 1.  Solution  ;  2.  Fusion  ;  and  3.  Sublimation. 

SobUiaiL, — ^By  solution  is  to  be  understood  solid  bodies  dissolved  in  a  sub- 
sUooe  which  is  permanently  liqnid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  such  as  water,  which, 
with  perhaps  very  few  rare  exceptions,  is  the  only  solvent  used  in  the  natural 
fonnatioa  of  crystals  at  ordinary  or  moderate  temperatures.  When  a  number  of 
chemical  snbstancea,  one  of  which  predominates  in  mass,  are  fused  together,  the 
fused  mass  may  be  considered  in  a  certain  sense  as  a  solution  of  those  in  small 
quantity  in  the  more  abundant  one.  But  it  will  be,  for  obvious  reasons,  more 
oonvenient  to  confine  the  term  solution  to  the  result  of  the  dissolution  of  solid 
bodies  in  water  or  other  liquids. 

Nearly  every  substance  in  nature  is  perhaps  soluble  to  some  extent  in  water  ; 
but  while  some  may  be  able  to  dissolve  in  their  own  weight  of  it,  others  require 
several  million  times  as  much.  Again,  some  are  capable  of  existing  in  a  very 
soluble  sad  also  in  a  difficultly  soluble,  or  what  is  called  in  practice  an  insoluble 
state,  of  which  we  shall  speak  under  Allotropism.  The  separation  of  crystals 
f^m  solutions  is  influenced  by  a  great  many  causes,  such  as  the  temperature  of 
the  solution  and  the  vsriations  of  temperature,  hygrometric  state  of  the  air, 
the  more  or  less  rapid  renewal  of  air,  pressure,  degree  of  concentration,  rapidity 
or  slowness  of  the  evaporation,  the  state  of  repose,  etc  The  temperature  of  the 
solution,  the  depth  of  the  solution,  the  surface  of  the  containing  vessel  or  cavity, 
the  position  where  the  crystal  begins  to  form,  also  influence  the  form  of  the 
crystal,  the  modifications  which  occur  on  each  crystal,  their  mode  of  grouping, 
and  thar  imperfections.  Thus,  crystals  formed  on  the  surface  of  a  solution,  and 
which  hang  down  in  the  fluid,  are  generally  of  large  size,  but  if  they  are  termi- 
nated by  pyramidal  ends,  the  latter  are  shortened  and  badly  formed ;  those  which 
form  on  the  bottom,  and  project  into  the  solution,  are  generally  regular,  and  the 
eods  are  also  better  formed  ;  those  which  grow  on  the  sides,  develop  the  upper 
faees  more  than  the  lower.  Again,  if  crystals  of  a  different  substance  separate 
alterwards,  they  will  deposit  on  the  previous  ones  in  a  different  way,  according  as 
they  grow  on  the  bottom,  sides,  or  top. 

Crystals  formed  in  fine  non-coherent  matter  in  suspension,  do  not  appear  to 
differ  in  form  from  those  which  grow  in  pure  solutions.  Suspended  matter  some- 
ttima  retards  the  formatiou  of  crystals.  Crystals  formed  in  deposited  sediments 
are  more  regular  and  less  modified  than  in  pure  solutions  ;  if,  however,  the  solu- 
taoB  be  strong,  the  faces  are  hollowed  and  imperfect.  The  particles,  when  not 
coherBDt — ^as,  for  instance,  fine  stfnd — are  moved  in  obedience  to  the  crystallising 
foros,  and  become  regularly  dispersed  through  the  crystal  In  this  way  the  tes- 
sellated atroctart  of  the  variety  of  andalusite  known  as  chiastolite,  and  of  some 
kiads  of  stanrotide,  may  be  accounted  for.  The  curious  concretions  formed  in 
the  Fontaineblean  sand  by  the  infiltration  of  a  solution  of  calcic  carbonate,  or 
earboBste  of  lime,  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  in  which  a  small  quantity  of 
thst  salt  builds  up  rsgnlar  rhombohedrons  by  cementing  together  a  large  quantity 
of  saad,  is  another  example.  The  rock  known  as  quartz  rock  appears  to  be 
quartz  ssod  cemented  by  a  small  quantity  of  felspar.  The  planes  of  fracture,  or 
junta  of  this  rock,  seem  to  be  all  parallel  to  faces  of  the  crystalline  series  of 
oithodasfl^  Mud  often  give  pieces  which  may  be  regarded  as  felspar  crystals. 

M,  Beadant  bss  shown  that  crystals  formed  in  gelatinous  matter  suffer  few,  if 
tar  iDod/ficfttJoDS.  The  crystals  so  formed  are  generally  isolated,  well  defined, 
a^'ngniar*     This  fact  is  of  considerable  geological  interest.    Thus  we  often  find 
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doably-tenninated  crystals  of  qnaitz  in  certain  clay  deposits,  especially  in  yeins 
which  are  sometimes  mineralised.  Their  occurrence  consequently  proves  that  the 
clay,  or  clay-like  mineral,  had  been  in  a  more  or  less  gelatinous  state,  and 
deposited  flrom  water. 

The  presence  of  other  chemical  substances  in  the  solution  also  appears  to 
influence  the  forms  of  the  crystals,  even  where  they  do  not  combine  with  the 
body  crystallising.  Thus  alkaline  carbonates  appear  to  cause  calcic  carbonate,  or 
carbonate  of  lime,  to  crystallise  in  rhombic  forms  as  arragonite  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, while  it  crystallises  in  forms,  of  the  hexagonal  system,  from  pure  solu- 
tions, under  the  same  conditions.  Alum,  which  crystallises  usually  in  cubes 
slightly  truncated  on  the  edges,  yields  a  combination  of  the  cube  and  octahedntn 
in  nitric  acid  ;  and  the  cube  with  bevelled  edges,  that  is  with  faces  of  the  tetrakis- 
hezahedron  or  foui^faced  cube,  in  hydrochloric  acid.  If  a  salt  crystallises  out  of 
a  solution  containing  several  other  crystallisable  salts  incapable  of  chemically 
combining  so  as  to  produce  a  homogeneous  crystal,  the  crystals  formed  are 
frequently  modified.  Thus  common  salt,  which  crystallises  in  cubes  from  most 
solutions,  crystallises  in  cube  octahedrons  from  a  solution  containing  boracic  acid, 
of  which  examples  are  found  in  nature  in  the  Stassfurth  salt^leposit.  Again, 
some  salts  in  crystallising  have  the  faculty  of  carrying  with  them  a  more  or  less 
considerable  quantity  of  the  other  salts.  Leblanc  obtained  crystals  having  the 
form  of  ferrous  sulphate,  which  contained  half  their  weight  of  cupric  sulphate. 
Beudant  obtained  similar  crystals  containing  85  per  cent  of  sulphate  of  zinc  ;  and 
others  containing  97  per  cent  of  sulphate  of  copper  of  zinc. 

Professor  T.  P.  Cooke  of  Harvard  College  has  described  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  same  kind.     Zinc  and  antimony  form  two  definite  crystalline  alloys, 
Sb^n",  and  Sb^Zn'^.    The  former  crystallises  in  long  acicular  prisms  from  a  fused 
alloy  of  those  metals,  containing  42*8  per  cent  of  zinc.     If  the  quantity  of  zinc 
be  gradually  increased,  the  same  kind  of  crystals  continue  to  be  formed,  but  in 
diminishing  perfection  and  size,  up  to  and  even  beyond  60  per  cent  of  zinc     The 
most  perfect  crystals  contained  from  42*88  to  43*15  per  cent  of  zinc.     Aa  the 
quantity  of  zinc  in  the  mixture  was  increased,  the  proportion  in  the  crystals 
increased  also.    Definite  crystals,  containing  as  much  as  55  per  cent,  were  obtained 
in  this  way  fVom  an  alloy  containing  60  per  cent  of  zinc — ^that  is,  12  per  cent 
more  than  the  normal  proportion.     When  the  percentage  of  zinc  fell  below  42, 
the  alloy  Sb^n%,  cryatallised  in  broad  plates,  containing  33*62  per  cent  of  zinc 
These  crystals  were  most  perfectly  formed  in  an  alloy  containing  29*50  of  zinc 
When  the  proportion  of  zinc  was  diminished,  the  broad  plates  were  still  formed, 
even  in  a  mixture  containing  only  20*12  per  cent  of  zinc    The  crystals  represent- 
ing the  typical  formula  Sb^n^^,  could  contain  an  excess  of  zinc  or  of  antimony, 
the  limits  of  those  analysed  being  from  35 '87  per  cent  of  zinc  to  24*83, — or  an 
excess  of  antimony  of  1  '75  per  cent,  or  of  zinc  of  8*79  per  cent     The  crystals  of 
the  typical  formula  Sb^Zn  g,  could  only  crystallise  with  an  excess  of  zinc,  the 
limits  of  the  ct78tals  analysed  being  from  42*88,  the  normal  composition  to  64*15 
per  cent  of  zinc,  or  an  excess  of  21  '32  per  cent.    Perfectly  definite  crystals  did 
not,  however,  contain  more  than  55  per  cent  of  zinc,  or  an  excess  about  12  per 
cent 

This  chemico-mechanical  association  of  several  bodies,  with  the  conservation  of 
the  crystalline  form  of  one  of  them,  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  mineralogy, 
for  it  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  chemical  constitution  of  a  crystalline  species 
might  deviate  from  the  normal  type.  It  proves,  in  fact,  that  a  crystal  may  be 
built  up  of  different  chemical  molecules,  without  any  real  chemical  combination 
taking  place.  The  crystal,  however,  is  subject  to  modification  in  growing  under 
such  circumstances.  Thus  crystals  of  ferrous  sulphate  are  rhombohedrons  if 
mixed  with  cupric  sulphate  ;  rhombohedrons  truncated  on  the  hexagonal  angles  if 
mingled  with  magnesic  or  zincic  sulphate  ;  and  truncated  on  the  other  angles  if 
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mixed  with  alaminic  sulphate.  Many  of  the  phenomena  at  one  time  attributed 
to  isomorphism  belong  to  this  category,  as  was  first  suggested  by  Frankenheim. 
In  such  compound  crystals  the  different  molecules  appear  to  be  built  up  in 
regular  layers  in  the  crystals.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  very  small 
quantity  of  ammonia-alum  gives  to  common  potash-alum  the  property  of  lamellar 
polarisation,  a  phenomenon  due  to  the  successive  layers  of  the  two  salts.  Again, 
minerals  made  up  of  such  mixtures  are  usually  opaque,  even  when  the  constituent 
bodies  form  transparent  crystals  alone.  The  angles  of  compound  crystals  also 
vary  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  degrees.  It  is  especially  in  cleavage  that  the 
effect  of  mixture  in  crystals  is  most  marked.  It  rarely  happens  that  the  planes 
of  cleavage  go  through  the  successive  layers  as  regularly  as  it  does  in  the  crystals 
of  the  pure  substance.  While  one  of  the  planes  of  cleavage  may  be  exactly  of  the 
same  character  as  in  the  latter,  others  are  found  to  be  uneven,  unequal  in  lustre, 
and  more  difficult  to  be  attained. 

Microscopical  investigations  confirm  what  has  been  just  said  about  mixtures  in 
crystals.  It  has  been  found  that  almost  all  crystals  contain  hollows  or  pores, 
some  empty,  and  some  filled  with  foreign  matter.  These  hollows  are  of  different 
sizes,  and  though  not  in  general  regularly  distributed,  they  sometimes  occur 
parallel  to  each  other  within  the  crystal — thus  showing  the  successive  growth  of 
the  crystal.  The  hollows  are  sometimes  large  enough  to  be  seen  by  the  naked 
eye,  but  the  -majority  are  microscopic  Quartz  is  especially  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  pores  distributed  through  the  whole  mass  of  the  crystal ;  some  being 
not  more  than  0*001  of  a  millimetre,  or  the  0 '00008987th  of  an  inch.  Some  of 
the  hollows  appear  partially  filled  with  liquid.  The  existence  of  cavities  contain- 
ing liquids  in  rock-crystal  attracted  the  attention  even  of  Roman  poets.  Among 
naturalists  one  of  the  first  who  devoted  real  attention  to  the  existence  of  cavities 
and  foreign  substances  was  Bom6  de  Tlsle.  Brewster  also,  by  his  papers  on  the 
cavities  in  topaz  crystals,  directed  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  subject. 
But  it  is  chiefly  from  the  microscopic  researches  of  Sorby,  Zirkel,  and  others,  that 
the  subject  has  become  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  geologist  The  study  of 
the  internal  structure  and  foreign  mixtures  in  crystals  is  the  surest  means  to 
determine  the  mode  of  formation  of  crystalline  rocks.  The  cavities,  when  they 
contain  fluids,  are  generally  only  partially-full,  the  rest  of  the  space  being  filled 
by  gas.  In  some  crystals  the  fluid  is  water,  but  carbo-hydrogens  appear  also  to 
be  present.  In  the  latter  case  the  gas  may  be  marsh-gas.  The  gas  in  the  cavities 
of  the  explosive  salt  of  Wieliczka  was  shown  by  Dumas  to  contain  carburetted 
hydrogen.  Sorby  has  used  the  proportion  between  the  space  in  the  cavities  filled 
by  water,  and  that  of  the  whole  cavity,  to  determine  the  probable  temperature  at 
which  the  crystals  were  formed.  While  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  existence 
of  such  cavities,  partially  filled  with  fluid,  proves  that  the  crystals  must  have 
been  formed  at  a  low  temperature,  the  determinations  of  temperatures  made  with 
such  data  must  be  received  with  great  caution,  inasmuch  as  such  partially-filled 
cavities  are  sometimes  formed  in  crystals  separating  from  even  cold  solutions 
saturated  with  carbanhydride  or  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Crsrstals  also  often  contain  other  minerals  enclosed.  The  most  frequent 
enclosing  minerals  or  ptrmorphs^  are — quartz,  calcite,  fluorspar,  barytes,  felspar, 
tourmalhie,  etc. ;  and  the  most  frequent  enclosed  minerals,  or  endomorjphs^  copper 
pyrites,  iron  pyrites,  gothite,  asbestos,  and  chlorite.  The  term  Paragenesis  has 
been  used  to  indicate  this  kind  of  association  of  minerals.  It  iB  only  lately  that 
its  real  importance  has  begun  to  be  appreciated  by  geologists. 

Fuaum. — If  a  crystallisable  simple  body,  like  sulphur  or  bismuth,  or  some 
definite  compound  not  easily  decomposed  by  heat,  be  melted,  and  then  allowed  to 
solidify  by  slowly  cooling,  tiie  mass  will  exhibit  crystalline  structure.  If  cooled 
rapidly,  tiie  mass  will  be  often  so  compact  that  this  structure  will  not  be  so 
evident  If,  while  the  mass  Ib  solidifying,  the  still  fluid  part  in  the  interior  be  rapidly 
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removed,  the  cavity  left  will  be  found  full  of  crjrstals.  It  is  in  this  way  crystals 
of  those  bodies  are  obtained.  The  removal  of  the  liquid  portion  of  a  crystallising 
mass  from  about  the  first-formed  crystals  could  only  occur  in  nature  under  very 
exceptional  conditions.  In  general,  where  we  find  in  nature  crystallised  roclcs  of 
undoubted  igneous  origin,  the  crjrstals  have  separated  from  a  fused  mass  of  com- 
plex composition,  which  acts  as  if  it  were  a  solution.  If  the  unsolidified  mass  in 
which  the  crystals  form  be  thicic,  like  fused  glass,  the  crystals  will  not  sink 
through  it ;  and  if  it  continues  in  a  thick  condition  for  a  long  time,  at  the  point 
at  which  crystals  can  just  form,  large  crystals  may  be  formed  which  will  appear 
scattered  through  a  crystalline  mass  of  a  more  or  less  different  composition,  which 
may  be  compact,  or  crypto-crystalline,  or  formed  of  an  aggregate  of  small  crystals. 
Such  are  the  rocks  called  porphyries,  some  of  which  were  so  formed  ;  but  others 
may  never  have  been  fused  at  all.  Crystals  separating  from  such  a  mass  carry 
with  them  some  of  the  other  constituents  of  the  fused  mass,  in  the  same  way  that 
salts  separating  from  solution  in  water  carry  with  them  more  or  less  of  the  other 
salts  present  It  is  in  this  way,  no  doubt,  that  aluminous  augites  and  horn- 
blendes are  formed  in  the  midst  of  a  felspar  mass  in  true  igneous  rocks.  At  a 
certain  stage  of  thickness  of  the  fused  mass  it  roust  act  towards  the  ciystahi  form- 
ing in  it  much  in  the  same  way  as  gelatinous  deposits  do  to  crystals  formed  in  the 
wet  way — namely,  to  produce  isolated  crystals  of  comparatively  simple  fonns. 

The  experiments  of  Ebelmen  bear  out  fully  what  has  been  just  stated,  as 
well  as  the  earlier  ones  of  Berthier.  By  means  of  fluxes,  such  as  boracic  acid, 
8)dic  silicate,  etc.,  but  especially  the  former,  in  which  he  dissolved  the  materials 
at  the  continuous  high  temperature  which  he  was  able  to  command  in  the  porce- 
lain furnaces  at  Sevres,  he  succeeded  in  producing  crystals  of  the  hardest  and  most 
infiisible  substances,  such  as  quartz,  corundum,  spinel,  emerald,  etc.  These  were 
formed  sometimes  by  simple  decomposition,  with  the  separation  of  one  of  the  new 
bodies  in  a  crystalline  form,  just  as  so  many  compounds  are  formed  in  aqueous 
solutions ;  and  sometimes  by  the  evaporation  of  the  flux.  Thus,  on  introducing  a 
bit  of  lime  into  fused  borate  of  magnesia,  the  magnesia  was  precipitated  in  trans- 
parent regular  octahedrons,  identiod  with  the  Vesuvian  mineral  peridase.  M. 
Gaudin  used  sulphate  of  potash  as  a  flux,  and  by  dissolving  alum  in  it  he  produced 
corundum.* 

avblimation. — Crystals  may  be  formed  by  sublimation  in  two  ways — First,  by 
direct  sublimation  of  bodies  like  iodine,  arsenic,  cinnabar,  etc.,  or  by  the  double 
decomposition  of  bodies  in  the  state  of  vapour.  M.  Durocher,  by  acting  upon  the 
vapours  of  metallic  chlorides  by  means  of  sulphide  of  hydrogen  in  tubes,  heated 
between  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  and  a  dull  red  heat,  obtained  crystals  of 
pyrites,  blende,  sulphuret  of  antimony,  galena.  By  other  reactions  made  in  the 
same  way,  he  produced  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  specular  iron,  and  indeed  most  of 
the  minerals  found  in  mineral  veins.  M.  Daubr^e  obtained  analogous  results  by 
acting  on  vapour  containing  the  radicle  of  the  mineral  he  wished  to  form,  heated 
in  a  tube  to  a  white  heat  with  steam.    Like  M.  Durocher,  M.  Daubr^  chiefly 

*  Berthier,  AnnaUs  de  Chimie  tt  de  Phyttque,  t  xxiv.  p.  868, 1888.  Ebelmen,  Annates  de 
Chimie  etd9  Phytiqw,  t.  xzll.  p.  2S1, 1847 ;  and  t.  xxv.  p.  379, 1861 ;  Annaln  da  Mines,  &iiie 
Berie,  t.  ii.  p.  859.  Hausmann,  Beitrdge  swr  MetaUurgisehen  KrystaUkunde,  Ahhand,  d.  Kdni{f. 
GeaeUseh.  der  Wiseensch.  «u  Gottingen,  voL  iv.  1850,  5th  vol  1852.  Von  Leonhard,  Huttenenettg- 
nisM,  1858.  Ourlt,  PyrogenneU  kunetliche  Mineralier^  1857.  Gaudin,  Compt.  Bend,  t  xlvi. 
p.  705,  1857.  Manross,  Experi-mjents  on  ihe  Artificial  Prodwtion  of  Minerals,  Gdttingen, 
1862,  and  AnnaUn  der  Chemie  it.  Pharmacies  Bd.  Izxx.  p.  348,  1852.  Breithaupt,  Die  Para- 
genesie  der  Mineralien.  SochtiDg,  Die  Einechlnese  von  Mineralien,  1800.  G.  Rose,  Ueber 
die  heteromorphen  Ziutande  der  KoMensauren  KcUkerde,  AbhaneU.  d.  Akadem.  m%  Berlin,  1850, 
1858.  Borby,  "  On  the  Microscopical  Stmcture  of  Crystals,**  etc ,  Quarterly  Jowm.  o/Geolog. 
Society,  1858,  p.  453,  and  several  other  valuable  memoirs  in  the  same  Journal. 
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used  the  chlorides  of  the  metak,  bat  he  thinks  that  fluorine  was  largely  used  for 
that  purpose  in  nature.  By  this  process  he  produced  crystals  of  oxide  of  tin, 
brookite,  quartz,  apatite,  and  topaz.  MM.  Henri  Deville  and  Caron  actually  pro- 
duced corundum,  yariously  coloured,  and  staurotide,  by  the  mutual  reaction  of 
volatile  fluorides  and  oxides  at  a  very  high  temperature.  That  some  minerals  may 
have  been  formed  naturally  in  this  way  is  very  probable,  but  before  coming  to  a 
conclusion  as  to  the  mode  of  genesis  of  any  given  crystal,  we  should  know  its 
whole  history.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  given  substance  could  be  made  to  crystal- 
Use,  by  a  certain  process,  to  prove  that  the  natural  crystal  was  formed  by  that 
process. 

The  second  way  in  which  crystals  may  be  formed,  by  sublimation,  is  indirectly 
by  means  of  vapours  or  gases.  The  method  of  MM.  Durocher  and  Daubr^e  is,  to 
a  certain  extent,  an  example  of  this  indirect  sublimation.  But  the  vapour  of 
water,  and  indeed  all  vapours,  have  the  power  of  transporting  other  substances, 
even  solids,  without  exerting  any  action  upon  them.  Thus  boracic  acid,  which 
volatilises  at  so  high  a  heat  that  Ebelmen  was  able  to  use  it  as  a  flux,  is  carried 
over  so  freely  by  ^e  vapour  of  water,  that  large  quantities  may  be  distilled  over 
in  that  way  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  It  is  in  this  way  it  escapes  by  the 
Suffioni,  in  the  ancient  volcanic  district  of  Tuscany.  The  transporting  power  of 
superheated  steam  is  very  great,  as  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Jeffrey,  in  the  case  of 
nilica,  which  freely  volatilised  in  a  current  of  steam  heated  to  the  temperature  of 
melting  cast-iron,  and  deposited  in  snow-white  crystals  as  it  cooled  in  the  air.* 

ImperfBetWM  of  Crystals,—  It  is  evident,  fh>m  what  has  been  said  about  the 
formation  of  crystals,  that  natural  crystals  are  very  seldom  perfect.  The  chief 
deformities  are  the  following : — Striation  of  the  faces,  which  gives  to  the  faces  tlie 
appearance  of  having  the  surface  ruled  with  a  great  number  of  fine  lines.  A  face 
is  said  to  be  drusy  when  a  number  of  very  small  angles  of  other  crystals  project 
from  it,  dose  together  and  in  parallel  position,  as  in  some  varieties  of  fluor-spar. 
Faces  are  sometimes  rough,  owing  to  the  projection  of  such  points,  which  can  only 
be  seen  when  it  is  magnified.  Faces  sometimes  seem  curved,  as  in  tourmaline  and 
beryl,  especially  from  the  same  cause  that  produces  striation — ^namely,  the  union 
of  a  multitude  of  crystals  together,  the  faces  of  which  are  not  in  the  same  plane. 
In  some  crystals,  as  in  chalybite,  gypsum,  and  the  diamond,  there  is  a  regular 
arching  of  the  faces,  which  is  not  due  to  combination.  Sometimes  the  crystal  is 
not  equally  built  up  about  the  centre,  so  that  the  figure  looks  as  if  it  belonged  to 
a  different  system.  One  of  the  results  of  this  deformity  is,  that  the  full  number 
of  faces  which  belong  to  a  particular  form  may  not  be  present,  especially  the  com- 
bination faces.  Sometimes  a  crystal  looks  as  if  it  consisted  of  a  frame  of  edges, 
the  faces  being  like  hoppers,  each  being  formed  by  the  step-wise  growth  of  the 
crystalline  molecules.  This  formation  is  especially  remarkable  in  common  salt,  in 
which  each  face  of  the  cube  consists  of  a  hopper  or  inverted  hollow  four^ided 
pyramid,  the  sides  of  which  consist  of  a  succession  of  steps.  The  deviation  in  the 
angles  has  already  been  spoken  of :  this  deformity  is  so  common  that  a  distinct 
name,  teratology,  has  been  even  proposed  for  its  study.  Perfect  crystals  can  only 
be  formed  where  the  crystals  grow  isolated  in  suspension ;  all  crystals  that  grow 
upon  the  surfaces  of  otiier  crystals,  or  the  walls  of  a  druse,  etc — that  is,  all  cry- 
stals formed  in  groups — must  be  imperfect.  As  prisms  are  combinations  of  end- 
less open  forms,  with  two  planes  forming  the  base  or  pinacoid,  the  growth  of  the 
prism  may  take  place  indefinitely  in  the  direction  of  the  endless  axis.  Each  new 
prism  or  block  added  on  may  be  smaller  than  its  predecessor,  by  which  a  needle  is 

*  Danbrie,  "  Reehercbes  sar  la  prodnetlon  artiflcielle  de  quelques  espdces  Min^ralcs 
Crlstallines,"  etc.,  AnnaUa  dea  Mints,  4ine  86rfe,  t.  zvL  1849,  t  zix.  p.  869,  1851,  5mo 
S^rie,  t  L  1862  ;  CompUs  Rtndus,  t  zzxv.  p.  201, 1862.  Durocher,  C<mpUs  Bendus,  t.  xxxli. 
p.  828.    JefRrey,  in  Report  of  t^  BrdUA  AsmMLUm  for  1840. 
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produced.  All  prisms  are  capable  of  assuming  this  acicular  form.  Or  the  growth 
of  the  prism  may  take  place  in  the  direction  of  the  secondary  axes,  by  which 
tabular  or  lamellar  crystals  may  be  formed.  As  might  be  expected,  it  is  only  the 
crystals  belonging  to  the  systems  vrith  yariable  axes,  that  are  subject  to  these 
modes  of  growth.  Sometimes  crystals  are  bent  so  as  to  form  a  regular  curve : 
quartz  and  beryl  are  often  bent  in  this  way,  as  if  they  had  been  subject  to  great 
pressure  obliquely.  Quartz  crystals,  and  sometimes  beryls,  are  found  with  one  or 
more  edges  pressed  flat,  as  if  chamfered  off ;  and  some  are  found  which,  a  short 
way  above  the  root  of  the  crystal,  are  pressed  out  unevenly  into  a  thinner  crystal. 
Like  the  enclosures  of  crystals,  these  imperfections  are  of  considerable  importance 
to  the  geologist  in  connection  with  petrogenesis,  or  the  formation  of  rocks. 

Ttoins. — Crystalline  molecules  often  combine  to  form  systems  of  two,  three, 
or  more,  which  become  the  nuclei  of  double,  treble,  etc,  crystals.  A  double 
crystal  is  called  a  twin.  Twins  are  sometimes  classified  into  matagenic  and  para- 
genic :  the  former  are  those  in  which  the  individual  crystals  have  a  common 
centre ;  the  paragenic  those  in  which  the  individual  crystals  have  not  a  common 
centre.  When  a  matagenic  twin  is  composed  of  two  half-crystals  twisted  half 
round  on  a  common  axis,  it  is  called  a  hemitrope.  When  two  crystals  penetrate 
each  other,  but  so  that  they  are  in  different  positions,  it  is  called  an  inosculating 
twin.  Thus,  two  cubes  are  often  found  inosculating,  the  hexagonal  axis  or 
diagonal  of  one  coinciding  with  the  tetragonal  axis  of  another,  and  consequently 
projecting  from  the  centres  of  the  faces  of  the  other.  Some  paragenic  twins  form 
an  angle  with  each  other,  like  the  knee-joint ;  they  are  hence  called  genicular  twins. 
Prismatic  matagenic  twins  sometimes  form  Latin  or  Greek  crosses,  which  are 
characteristic  of  some  minerals.  Some  crystals  are  often  made  up  of  as  many  as 
six  individuals.  The  plane  along  which  the  individual  crystals  of  a  twin  join,  is 
called  the  twin  plane,  and  is  always  parallel  to  a  face  of  the  crystal,  or  to  one 
which  can  occur  in  the  series,  and  very  often  to  that  of  the  type  or  fundamental 
form  of  the  series.  Twin  crystals,  especially  of  those  substances  which  occur 
chiefly  in  prismatic  forms,  are  consequently  of  great  value  to  the  mineralogist. 
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Fig.  19  is  a  hemitrope  of  spinel ;  Fig.  20  is  a  hemitrope  of  cassiterite,  or  oxide 
of  tin ;  both  are  also  matagenic.  Fig.  21  is  an  example  of  an  inosculating  twin  ; 
Fig.  22  is  a  genicular  twin  of  rutile.     The  twin  plane  is  well  marked  in  Fig.  22. 

The  successive  building  up  of  large  crystals  is  sometimes  shown  by  the  layers 
bemg  of  different  colour ;  or  occasionally  by  a  small  crystal,  often  coated  with 
small  crystalline  scales  of  some  other  mineral,  forming  a  nucleus  around  which  has 
grown  a  larger  crystal  in  successive  shells.  Each  shell  appears  to  represent  a 
period  of  growth  which  was  interrupted  by  some  cause,  the  fully-formed  coated 
nucleus  marking  a  considerable  interval  during  which  a  change  took  place  in  the 
fluid  in  which  the  crystal  grew.  Fluorspar,  quartz,  idocrase,  and  epidote,  are 
especially  characterised  by  this  growth  in  successive  shells.    Some  large  crystals 
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seem  to  be  made  up  of  a  regular  aggregation  of  small  crystals,  in  part  similarly, 
in  part  differently  shaped  crystals  of  the  same  substance,  which  have  grown 
together  in  parallel  position.  Sometimes  tbe  different  forms  become  enclosed,  so 
that  a  face  of  the  big  crystal  often  looks  like  a  mosaic,  in  consequence  of  the 
faces  of  tbe  small  crystals  inserted  in  the  face  having  a  different  lustre  from  the 
rest.  Large  crystals  of  felspar  and  lime  garnets  often  show  this  polysjrnthetic 
sLnielure,  especially  when  they  begin  to  decay.  This  kind  of  combination  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  twin-growth,  which  produces  strise. 

The  regular  association  of  crystals  just  mentioned  is  sometimes  to  be  found 
among  different  kinds  of  minerals.  Among  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  this 
is  the  union  of  the  crystals  of  kyanite  and  staurolite ;  the  latter  often  look  like  a 
oontiBuation  or  a  different-coloured  part  of  the  former.  Graphic  granite  is  another 
example  of  the  same  phenomenon.  The  mineral  smaragdite  is  a  curious  polysyn- 
thetic  growth  of  hornblende  and  augite,  first  described  by  flaidinger. 

CryBtaUo-Fhysics. — Although  the  physical  properties  of  crystals, 
and  the  inflnence  of  ciystalliiie  form  upon  the  physical  forces,  consti- 
tute a  large  part  of  physics,  we  can  only  refer  here  to  a  very  few 
phenomena  connected  with  this  section  of  crystallology. 

OpHaU  Properties. — In  monometric  crystals  the  crystallographic  axes  are  also 
axes  of  eqnal  elasticity,  light  is  ntncied  equally  in  every  direction  through  them, 
and  only  one  image  is  seen  through  them.  In  dimetric  and  hexagonal  crystals, 
the  arrangement  of  the  molecules  along  the  unique  axis  is  different  from  that 
along  any  o(  the  other  axes.  In  that  direction  only  one  image  is  seen,  in  all  other 
diivetions  two  ;  the  ray  of  light  is  divided  into  two  rays  in  the  crystals  ;  one  of 
these  rmys  is  refracted  like  ordinary  light,  the  other  is  differently  refracted,  and  is 
called  the  extraordinary  ray.  If  the  crystal  be  rotated,  the  extraordinary  ray 
rotates  around  the  ordinary.  A  section  of  such  crystals  perpendicular  to  the 
miqiie  axis,  examined  by  polarised  light  between  two  plates  of  tourmaline,  shows 
a  single  coloured  ring  with  a  white  or  black  cross,  according  to  the  position  m 
whieh  it  is  examined.  In  crystals  of  the  rhombic  and  clinic  systems,  in  which  the 
axes  are  of  different  length,  the  molecules  are  differently  arranged  along  each :  the 
molcciilcs  are  always  similarly  arranged  along  equal  and  similar  axes.  In  such 
crystals  a  double  image  is  also  seen,  but  the  two  rays  are  extraordinary,  tliat  is, 
neither  of  them  is  refracted  like  common  light.  Sections  of  such  crystals  cut 
perpendieolar  to  an  axis  of  symmetry,  give,  when  examined  by  means  of  polarised 
light,  a  system  of  double  coloured  rings.  In  the  crystals  of  the  tetragonal  and 
hexagonal  ajrstem — ^that  is,  those  having  absolute  unique  axes — ^this  unique  axis  is 
also  the  optic  axis  or  axis  of  no  double  refhtction  of  the  crystal.  But  in  the 
crystals  of  the  rhombic  and  clinic  systems,  where  there  is  no  absolute  unique  axis, 
there  are  two  optic  axes  or  directions  of  no  double  refraction,  which  are  inclined 
to  the  crystallographic  axis  which  lies  between  them.  By  means  of  two  plates  of 
tourmaline!,  the  system  to  which  a  crystal  belongs  may  be  determined  at  once  if  it 
be  transparent.  The  angle  between  the  optic  axes  \a  also  of  great  use  in  distin- 
gaishing  minerals. 

iMntU^. — Many  substances  possess  the  same  density  in  the  amorphous  and 
cnnUIline  state,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  density  of  a  body  in.  the  crystalline 
state  is  greater  than  in  the  amorphous  ;  so  that,  when  crystals  are  melted  and 
allowad  to  solidify'  into  glass,  they  occupy  more  space  in  the  latter  state  than  in 
the  former.  Thia  is  especially  the  case  with  the  silicates,  the  silicon  being, 
aeoonliog  to  Kohr,*  the  expanding  constituent.     Quartz  itself  sinks  f^m  a  specific 

•  Laonhanl  u.  Gdnits's  JmLmol  fgr  MinenOogie,  1866.  p.  181 ;  DevUle,  OmpUt  B»nd^, 
fW.  xL  p.  709.     Bodeker,  Btriehungen  nritehen  DickU  vnd  Zvscmmenittzung,  1800. 
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gravity  of  2*6  to  2*2  hj  melting.  Magnus  found  red  garnet  from  Greenland  to 
sink  from  8*90  to  S'OS,  and  grossular  from  Wilui  from  3-63  to  2-98  ;  idocrose 
from  3*45  to  2 '957.*  The  density  of  a  body  differs  also  in  its  different  allotropic 
states.  As  a  rule,  the  more  stable  form  has  a  greater  density  ;  indeed,  among 
minerals  the  only  exception  is  perhaps  that  of  calcite,  which  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  2*72,  while  arragonite  is  2*93.  But  octahedral  sulphur  2*07,  and  prismatic 
sulphur  1*97,  marcasite  4*8,  and  pyrites  5'1,  anatase  3 '83  to  3*95,  brookite  4*  08 
to  4  085,  and  rutile  4*18  to  4  *25,  graphite  2089,  and  diamond  3 '55,  bear  out  the 
rule. 

Cleavage, — From  the  manner  in  which  crystals  are  built  up  by  the  regular 
addition  of  molecules  according  to  the  law  of  symmetry,  they  ought  to  split  up 
easier  in  some  directions  than  in  others.  This  is  found  to  be  the  ca^s.  The 
splitting  is  caUed  cleavage,  the  direction  the  cleavage-plane,  and  the  new  face  the 
face  of  cleavage.  In  the  same  crystal  there  are  several  directions  of  cleavage  ; 
some  cleavages  are  made  with  equal  facility,  and  give  faces  of  cleavage  of  equal 
lustre  and  hardness.  Others  are  made  with  difficulty,  and  yield  very  imperfect 
faces.  The  directions  in  which  crystals  cleave  are  altogether  dependent  on  the 
crystalline  system,  and  the  faces  of  cleavage  are  of  considerable  importance  in 
helping  to  determine  the  fundamental  form  of  a  series.  The  following  are  the 
chief  laws  of  cleavage : — 

1.  In  the  same  substance  the  cleavages  are  always  similarly  disposed ;  and 
always  form  the  same  angles  with  one  another  and  with  the  faces  of  the  crystal 

2.  The  intersection  of  the  planes  of  cleavage  may  always  be  considered,  and 
really  constitutes,  an  internal  geometrical  form  called  the  solid  of  cleavage. 

3.  Generally  the  planes  of  cleavage  are  parallel  to  faces  which  exist  in  the 
crystal  itself,  or  may  occur  in  other  crystals  of  the  same  body,  according  to  the 
laws  of  symmetry,  and  of  the  rationality  of  the  parameters — that  is,  may  occur  in 
the  same  series. 

4.  When  several  distinct  systems  of  cleavage  exist  in  a  crystal,  the  solids  of 
cleavage  given  by  each  system  are  geometrically  related  to  each  other  like  the 
forms  of  the  crystals  themselves. 

Hardness. — As  the  hardness  of  bodies  depends  upon  their  cohesion,  and  the 
latter  is  influenced  in  crystalline  bodies  by  the  symmetrical  construction  of  the 
crystal,  the  different  parts  of  a  crystal  are  not  of  the  same  degree  of  hardness. 
The  experiments  of  Frankenheim  and  Franz  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
laws  of  this  relative  hardness.  One  law  refers  to  the  faces,  and  the  other  to  the 
direction.  The  law  of  the  faces  is — Of  the  different  faces  of  a  crystal,  those  which 
are  cut  by  the  planes  of  easiest  cleavage  are  the  hardest.  If  several  directions  of 
cleavage  of  equal  degree  of  perfection  occur  in  a  crystal,  and  that  those  directions 
are  equally  inclined  to  all  tiie  faces  of  the  crystal,  the  faces  do  not  exhibit  any 
difference  of  hardness.  Crystals  of  gypsum  afford  a  good  example  of  this  law,  for 
the  faces  parallel  to  the  principal  cleavages  are  softer  than  the  others.  The  rhom- 
bohedral  faces  of  calcite  are  also  softer  than  those  of  the  other  forms  in  which  it 
crystallises. 

The  law  of  direction  is — Faces  cut  by  cleavage-planes  are  softer  in  directions 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  cleavage-plane,  and  harder  in  directions  par- 
allel to  it.  When  a  face  is  cut  by  two  cleavage-plane.s,  the  g^atest  hardness  is 
found  nearer  to  the  most  perfect.  The  differences  of  hardness  between  different 
faces  of  a  crystal  diminish  in  propoilion  as  the  difficulty  of  cleavage  increases.'!' 

Action  of  Solvents  on  Crystals. — ^The  form  of  a  crystal  and  the  relative  hard- 

♦  Poggendorff*8  Anmlet^  vol.  xxlt  p.  S91. 

f  Frankenheim,  Dissert  de  CckcBsion^  1829,  and  his  Die  Lehrt  von  der  Cohasion,  1835  ; 
Seebeek,  Progromm.  des  Coin.  Realmfmnasiwms  su  Berlin^  1888;  Frans  Fogg.  Ann.,  vol.  Ixxx. 
p.  37,  1830 ;  Grailich  n.  Tekarek,  Wien.  Acad.  SitsungsberithU,  voL  xiiL  p.  410,  1354. 
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ness  of  its  different  faces  influences  also  the  action  of  water  and  saline  solutions 
upon  it,  and  especially  the  manner  in  which  it  weathers.  The  early  experiments 
of  Daniel  showed  that  a  fpround  surface  of  alum  in  which  individual  crystals  could 
not  he  recognised,  if  placed  downwards  in  water  was  unequally  acted  upon,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  surface  was  etched,  and  showed  that  the  apparently  uniform  mass 
is  really  composed  of  a  multitude  of  crystals  cemented  together  hy  a  cement  of 
finely  cryiitaUiBed  matter,  which,  heing  more  readily  acted  upon  than  the  large 
crystals,  left  them  in  relief.  The  experiments  of  Leydolt  *  with  hydrofluoric  acid 
on  quartz,  and  with  nitric  acid  vapours  on  arragonite,  show  that  even  crystals 
which  appe«r  to  be  simple  are  in  reality  complex  twin  combinations.  Crystals  of 
ortboclase,  which  look  to  be  simple  crystals,  are  sometimes  proved  by  decomposition 
to  hare  a  most  complex  composition,  and  to  be  heteromeric  in  a  high  degree,  often 
eootainuig  albite,  which,  decaying  out,  leaves  a  network  of  unaltered  adularia  almost 
tramtparent,  while  before  the  removal  of  the  albite  the  whole  mass  of  the  crystal 
seems  opaque.  It  sometimes  happens  that  parts  of  a  face  of  a  different  crystal 
may  be  disoemed  inlaid  in  the  face  of  a  big  crystal  The  face  thus  inlaid  with 
other  faces  affords  an  excellent  example  of  the  unequal  action  of  weathering  and 
of  solvents. 

Weat?ierifig. — The  weathering  of  most  crystals  containing  water  of  crystallisa- 
tioD  begins  by  a  dull  spot  forming  on  a  face.  This  graduaUy  spreads  in  the  form 
of  a  circle,  or  of  an  eUipsis,  until  it  finally  occupies  tiie  whole  face.  Pape,t  who 
has  investigated  these  figures,  found  that  they  are  circles  on  monometric  crystals, 
and  the  basal  faces  of  the  tetragonal  prisms,  while  on  the  prismatic  faces,  and  on 
the  pyramidal  faces  of  the  same  system,  they  are  eUipses.  On  the  faces  of  trimetric 
or  riiombic  crystals  they  are  ellipses ;  on  those  of  the  monoclinic  system  ellipsoids. 
In  the  hexagonal  system  he  found  that  the  figures  were  also  circles,  which  is  not 
strange,  considering  the  great  symmetry  of  that  system.  These  figures  may  be 
repirded  as  sections  of  a  "  weathering  ellipsoid,"  which  may  be  supposed  to  be 
circnmscribed  about  the  crystalline  form.  The  diameters  of  the  "  weathering 
figures  "  are  so  related  to  the  axes  that  they  may  be  determined  from  the  relative 
lengths  of  the  latter.  Pape  thinks  that  the  greatest  weathering  must  take  place 
along  the  shortest  axis,  because  the  molecular  force  must  be  less  in  that  direction  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  weathering  or  alteration  of  a  crystal  is  governed  by 
the  ratio  of  the  axes.  It  is  not,  however,  so  simple  as  this,  and  is  more  probably 
pyveraed  by  the  cohesion  or  cleavages.  The  regularity  of  decomposition  in  the 
monometric  system  is  i^hown  by  the  manner  in  which  some  large  rhombic  dode- 
cahedrons of  lime  garnet  sometimes  weather,  so  as  ultimately  to  leave  almost 
Bcthing  but  a  framework  of  edges  so  eaten  away  as  to  show  the  direction  of  the 
deavage-planes  across  the  edges. 

Crystallo-ChemiBtry.  —  Iscmiarpkimn  and  ffomceomorphism.  — 
CrTstaUine  fonn  is  intimatelj  connected,  as  Hatiy  always  believed, 
with  chemical  composition,  so  that,  generally  speaking,  different 
bodies  have  different  shapes.  Many  cases  are,  however,  known, 
where  two  or  more  bodies  crystallise  in  the  same  shape.  Com- 
jiete  identity  of  sbape  between  different  bodies  appears,  however, 
to  be  only  possible  in  the  monometric  system.  In  the  mon- 
axial  systems  the  forms  approach ;  but  perhaps  in  no  instance  are 
they  abeolately  identical — that  is,  mathematically  members  of  the 
Mine  crystallijie  series.     There  is  always  a  slight  difference  in  the 

*  WfrswjpsftfHfftfiT  d.  ITiMer  Aead,  xv.  M ;  xix.  10.  See  also  Bir  D.  Brewster,  Phil.  Mag,  1S68. 
t  Po8S'  •^wMOfii,  vol  cxxlv.  p.  830;  voL  ezzv.  p.  618. 
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values  of  the  angles,  and  consequently  a  slight  difference  in  the 
parameters  of  the  similar  faces.  Mitscherlich  called  the  similarity  of 
form  between  different  bodies  Isomorphism.  That  term  is  now, 
however,  restricted  to  monometric  forms,  and  the  more  correct  term 
Homoeomorphism  applied  to  the  phenomenon  in  the  monaxial  systems. 
Isomorphism  and  Homoeomorphism  include  not  only  the  idea  of  the 
same  fundamental  form,  but  also  equal  development  of  faces  and 
zones,  cleavage  and  hardness — that  is,  it  includes  not  only  external 
form,  but  also  internal  molecular  structure.  The  isomorphic  bodies 
that  fulfil  these  conditions  are  found  to  possess  equal  atomic  volume — 
a  property  first  suggested  by  Eopp,  Schroeder,  and  Dumas — ^and  also 
the  same  atondc  number.  By  atomic  volume  is  meant  the  relative 
size  of  the  atoms  of  different  bodies,  and  is  determined  by  dividing 
the  atomic  weight  by  the  density.  There  are  many  instances, 
however,  of  two  bodies  crystallising  in  shapes  which  are  either 
identical  or  approach  very  close  to  each  other,  but  which  do  not  fulfil 
all  these  conditions.  Several  hypotheses  have  been  put  forward  to 
account  for  these  anomalies,  but  we  cannot  discuss  them  here. 

The  two  fundamental  principles  of  Mitscherlicb's  theory  of  isomorphism  are — 
1.  That  the  forms  belong  to  the  same  system,  and  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
crystalline  series  ;  and  2.  That  isomorphic  bodies,  having  similar  functions,  could 
replace  each  other  in  combinations  without  changing  the  forms  of  crystals.  The 
converse  is  also  assumed — ^that  bodies  possessing  analogous  functions  are  also 
isomorphous.  Analogy  of  chemical  formula  does  not,  however,  imply  identity  of 
figure,  except  where  tiiere  is  also  physical  analogy.  Hence  the  faculty  of  chemical 
replacement,  though  still  admissible,  is  by  no  means  so  to  the  extent  contemplated 
by  Mitscherlich. 

Isogoniam. — Laurent  endeavoured  to  set  aside  Mitscherlich's  first  principle, 
that  isomorphic  bodies  should  belong  to  the  same  system,  by  suggesting  that  two 
bodies  belonging  to  two  different  systems  might  be  considered  as  isomorphic  when 
their  angles  approached  very  closely.  This  opinion  has  been  more  or  less  adopted 
by  several  mineralogists,  and  the  term  isogonism  has  been  applied  to  this  modified 
view  of  isomorphism.  Here  the  value  of  the  angles  alone  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and  the  most  important  of  all  the  laws  of  form  connected  with  chemical 
composition — ^the  rationality  of  the  parameters,  and  the  general  relations  of  the 
axes — are  overlooked. 

ffeteromerism  or  Plesiomorphism. — The  chemical  replacement  of  isomorphic 
bodies  has  also  received  an  important  modification  by  Hermann's  doctrine   of 
heteromerism,  or  what  Delafosse  calls  plesiomorphism.     According  to  this  doc- 
trine, crystals  may  be  divided  into  three  categories  : — 1.  Normal  crystals,  consti- 
tuted of  molecules  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  alike  ;  2.  Isomorphic  crystals, 
composed  of  molecules  represented  by  analogous  formulae,  but  containing  one  or 
more  different  chemical  atoms  ;  3.  Heteromeric  crystals,  or  crystals  consisting  of 
molecules  represented  by  different  formulae.     Hermann,  as  will  be  seen  from  this» 
does  not  exclude  isomorphism,  but  he  looks  upon  minerals  like  mica,  garnets, 
tourmaline,  and  others,  characterised  by  persistence  of  crystalline  form,  and  varia- 
tion of  chemical  composition  within  comparatively  wide  limits,  not  as  chemical 
compounds  containing  isomorphic  constituents,  but  as  variable  mixtures  of  i8omor-> 
phic  molecules.     He  also  admits  that  molecules  of  different  crystalline  systems. 
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when  thej  liave  the  same  external  form,  and  differ  very  little  in  their  angles,  niaj 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  same  crystal.  This  is  adopting  Laurent's 
iK}gonism,  bat  in  a  much  more  restricted  sense.  Tliis  classification  of  crystals  is 
in  perfect  aooordanoe  with  all  the  known  facts  of  crystallology,  and  affords  a  more 
latulactory  and  rational  explanation  of  the  anomalies  of  crystals  than  the  original 
theory  of  isomorphinm.  When  describing  the  minerals  of  the  silicate  class,  we 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  the  doctrine  of  isomorphism  from  the  point 
of  view  of  &e  present  chemical  theory.  * 

Polymcrphitm. — Some  bodies  are  capable  of  existing  in  several  incompatible 
forms — that  is,  forms  belonging  to  different  crystalline  series.  This  property  is 
called  dimorphism  when  the  sabetance  crystallises  in  two  forms,  trimorphism  in 
three  forms,  and  generally  polymorphism.  In  most  cases,  the  crystalline  series 
to  which  the  polymorphic  forms  of  a  body  belong  are  of  different  systems,  but 
sometimes  they  belong  to  the  same  system.  Natural  crystals  of  sulphur,  and 
those  formed  ftom.  solution,  have  the  form  of  the  rhombic  octahedron,  or  derivar 
tivee  of  it,  and  belong  to  the  trimetric  or  rhombic  systenu  They  have  a  specific 
gravity  of  2*05,  and  melt  at  the  temperature  of  114*5*'  Cent  (238*1''  Fahr.) ; 
artificial  crystals  formed  in  melted  sulphur  are  modifications  of  monodinic  prisms, 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  1*98,  and  a  melting  point  of  120^  Cent.  (248"*  Fahr.) 
Tlua  example  shows  that  the  physical  properties  of  polymorphic  bodies  are  essen- 
tially  different.  Ferric  disulphide  crystallises  in  the  monometric  system  as  iron 
pyritee,  havii^  a  specific  gravity  of  5*0  to  5*2,  and  in  the  trimetric  system  as 
marrasite,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  4*65  to  4*88.  Calcic  carbonate  crystallises 
in  the  hexagonal  or  rhombohedral  system  as  calcite,  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
2'72,  and  in  the  rhombic  system  as  arragonite,  sp.  gr.  2*92  to  2 '96.  Titanic 
dioxide  affords  an  example  of  trimorphism  ;  it  crystallises  in  two  distinct  series 
in  the  diroetric  system  as  anatase,  sp.  gr.  3*8  to  3*93,  and  rutile,  sp.  gr.  4*2  to 
4*3 ;  and  in  the  trimetric  system  as  brookite,  sp.  gr.  3*83  to  3*95.  Polymorphism 
belongs  to  the  more  general  phenomena  of  allotropism. 

AUotroplsm — ^the  Olassy  and  Colloid  States.  —  Many  sub- 
itaiices,  when  melted  and  allowed  to  cool,  solidify  into  what  is 
termed  glass.  Glasses  generally  possess  many  of  the  physical  properties 
of  monometric  crystals,  except  that  there  is  no  limitation  of  form,  and 
aboTe  all  no  trace  of  cleavage.  The  density  too  is  always  less  than 
when  the  same  matter  exists  in  the  crystalline  state.  Melted  glass, 
when  dropped  into  water,  solidifies  in  such  a  way  that  all  the  particles 
are  in  such  a  state  of  tension  or  strain,  that  if  a  small  bit  be  broken  off, 
or,  if  it  be  scratched  with  a  file,  it  falls  to  powder  with  a  slight 
explosion.  The  well-known  toy,  called  Prince  Rupert's  Drop,  is 
made  in  this  way.  When  heated  glass  is  cooled  rapidly,  it  is  always 
more  or  less  in  a  state  of  strain,  and  exhibits  optical  phenomena  some- 
what similar  to  those  of  the  less  symmetrical  crystals  ;  but  the  pheno- 
mena ranish  if  the  glass  be  heated  and  slowly  cooled.     When  subjected 

*  Frsakenbefm,  Syttem  der  Kryttatte,  1842;  Bnlf,  Kopp,  Zammlner:  Lehi^mdt  derphyii. 
talfaefcwi  %nd  tktaretiaehen  Chimie ;  Kopp,  Pogg.  Ann.  toI.  zlviL  p.  183 ;  vol.  lii.  pp.  243,  262. 
Annmlgm  der  CkmU  «.  PkarmaeU^  1863,  czv.  871.  SchrSder,  Pogg.  Ann.  I  p.  652.  Dana, 
OViaMni'f  Jihtm.  1860,  iz. ;  also  bis  paper  "  On  the  Homosomorphism  of  Mineral  Species," 
4M.  1SB4.  R.  Hermann,  HtUromtru  Mineral^yBtem^  2d  ed.  1860.  Marfgnse,  Ann.  de  Chimie^ 
I9n,  iTiT  5.  TScbermak,  TJilbtT  dU  FtldtpaUu,  Sibntnif^eridUe  d.  Acad.  d.  WiuenKhafUnt 
WUh,  ISW.  JjUKrtBtf  CoMpf.  Mtnd,  vol.  zzvii,  p.  134.  Zetame,  Schvlprogramm,  Hagen,  1850. 
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to  pressure,  similar  pbenomena  are  produced,  and  vanish  when  the 
pressure  is  relieved.  In  monaxial  crystals,  the  position  of  the  molecules, 
which  gives  rise  to  the  optical  phenomena  special  to  each  crystal,  is  per- 
manent, and  not  relieved  by  cleavage  ;  it  belongs  to  every  part  of  the 
crystaL 

Glass  has  no  fixed  melting  point —  properly  speaking,  it  does  not 
melt  at  all,  but  passes  through  various  stages  of  softening.  If  kept  for 
a  considerable  time  at  the  point  of  incipient  softening,  it  undeigoes 
what  is  called  devitrification,  first  observed  by  Reaumur.  This  con- 
sists in  a  passage  into  the  crystalline  state  ;  during  the  change  the 
specific  gravity  increases,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  diminution  of 
volume.  The  glassy  state  is,  therefore,  an  intermediate  stage  of  the 
solid  state  between  the  fluid  and  the  true  solid — ^that  is,  the  crystalline 
state.  The  process  of  devitrification  has  considerable  geological  interest, 
because  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  compact  or  finely  crystallised 
basalts,  diorites,  etc,  were  formed  in  this  way  ;  while  such  porphyries 
as  are  really  of  igneous  origin  must  have  been  formed  at  a  much 
higher  temperature.  When  basalt  is  melted  and  allowed  to  cool  in  the 
air,  it  forms  a  black  glass- like  substance ;  when  kept  for  several  days  at 
a  high  temperature,  it  begins  to  devitrify,  small  radiating  crystals  being 
formed^  here  and  there  through  the  mass.  When  the  whole  mass  is 
devitnfied,  it  is  not  unlike  the  original  stone. 

Gums  represent  to  a  certain  extent  the  glaj»y  condition  of  other  kinds  of 
matter,  and  help  to  connect  glass  vith  the  colloid  or  gelatinous  condition  of 
matter.    Bodies  that  exhibit  no  trace  of  crystalline  structure  are  said  to  be 
amorphous,  and  may  be  divided  into  soluble  and  insoluble  amorphous  bodies.   The 
soluble  includes  two  classes — ^namely,  those  that  do  not  gelatinise,  and  those  that  do. 
The  nott- gelatinising  soluble  amorphous  bodies  may  also  be  subdivided  into  two 
kinds  : — 1.  Those  -which,  like  gum-arabic,  dissolve  in  water,  and  may  be  recovered 
again  from  solution  more  or  lees  unchanged  ;  and  2.  Those  which,  like  albumen, 
dissolve  in  water,  and  may  be  recovered  with  unchanged  properties,  provided  the 
temperature  does  not  exceed  a  certain  point ;  if  it  passes  that  point,  the  solution 
solidifies  if  it  be  .very  strong,  if  it  be  dilute  the  substance  separates  as  a  coagnlum. 
The  true  gelatinising  bodies  are  also  of  two  kinds,  corresponding  to  the  non-gelati- 
nising bodies  : — 1.  Those  which,  like  glue,  gelatinise  without  becoming  insoluble  ; 
and  2.  Those  which,  like  silicic  acid  and  other  bodies,  become  insoluble.     Graham 
distinguished  gelatinising  substances  as  colloid  bodies ;  the  term  has,  however,  been 
extended  by  its  author  to  the  whole  class  of  soluble  amorphous  bodies,  because  all 
their  solutions  exhibit  something  of  the  character  of  the  true  gelatinising  bodies,  and 
they  all  possess  in  common,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  the  property  of  not  being 
able  to  pass  through  porous  bodies.     The  more  colloid  a  body  is,  the  greater  is 
its  inability  to  pass  through  porous  bodies.    Crystallisable  bodies,  or,  as  Graham 
conveniently  called  them,  crystalloid  bodies  in  solution,  freely  permeate  a  colloid 
solution  and  pass  through  porous  bodies.    If  a  solution  containing  a  crystalloid 
and  a  colloid  body  be  put  into  a  vessel  having  a  porous  bottom  or  side,  and  sepa- 
rating the  mixed  solution  from  pure  water,  the  crystalloid  body  will  pass  through  the 
porous  diaphragm  into  the  water,  and  leave  a  pure  solution  of  the  colloid  body  in 
the  vesseL     This  process  of  separation  of  the  two  classes  of  bodies,  which  Graham 
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duiimI  dudysia,  is  able  to  decompose  compounds  of  crystalloids  and  colloids. 
Tbat,  wben  aolntiona  of  potassic  or  sodic  silicates  ore  dialysed,  all  the  alkali  passes 
amy  and  leaves  the  silicic  acid  in  solution.  In  this  way  many  bodies,  such  as 
alumina  and  even  alnminons  silicates,  may  be  obtained  in  a  soluble  state,  which 
heretcrfoie  have  been  looked  upon  as  the  most  insoluble  bodies  in  nature.  This 
uropeily  of  colloid  bodies  offers  a  simple  and  complete  explanation  of  many 
litberto  obscure  phenomena  of  chemical  geology.  Among  crystalloid  bodies  some 
approach  the  colloid  class  nearer  than  others  ;  thus,  potassic  hydrate  and  potassio 
carbonate  are  more  colloid  than  the  corresi>onding  soda  compounds,  which  is  per- 
haps one  reaaom  why  soda  is  more  rapidly  removed,  in  the  decay  of  minerals,  than 
potash. 

The  insoluble  colloid  bodies  of  the  non-gelatinising  class  dry  down  chiefly  into 
what  may  be  called  the  earthy  amorphous  condition ;  the  gelatinous  bodies,  on  the 
other  hand,  usually  give,  when  slowly  dried,  more  or  less  compact,  homy,  some- 
times tranalooent  or  semitransluoent,  masses,  which  in  drying  contract  so  as  to 
produce  stmctures  in  concentric  or  ribboned  layers,  such  as  the  agates.  Sometimes 
these  layers  may  be  in  part  due  also  to  differences  in  composition,  as  is  frequently 
shown  by  their  being  coloured  differently. 

CrystaUmd,  earthy,  and  colloid  bodies  offer  a  marked  contrast  in  relation  to 
water.  Crystalloid  bodies,  when  they  form  molecular  compounds  with  water,  do 
•o  in  perfectly  definite  proportions  depending  upon  temperature  ;  generally  speak- 
ing the  number  of  molecular  compounds  with  water  which  the  same  body  can 
fonn  is  limited  to  a  very  few,  often  not  more  than  one  or  two.  In  the  case  of 
earthy  bodies  the  combinations  are  perhaps  all  definite,  but  the  combination  is  so 
nnatable  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  distinction  between  hygroscopic  and  combined 
water  in  them.  Jellies,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  to  be  able  to  combine  with 
water  in  endless  proportions ;  it  is  uncertain  whether  any  of  these  compounds  are 
in  definite  proportions.  The  gradation  in  the  i>ower  of  holding  molecular  water, 
ae  we  pass  from  the  crystalline  to  the  colloid  condition,  is  illustrated  by  the  loss 
of  water  which  wounded  hydrated  crystals  suffer.  Faraday  long  ago  noticed  that 
tiie  faces  of  crystals  of  Olauber  salt,  and  other  highly  efflorescent  salts — that  is, 
■ahs  which  lose  their  water  in  the  air — remain  for  a  long  time  bright  if  not  rubbed 
or  scratched,  but  when  wounded  the  efflorescence  at  once  begins.  The  same  thing 
takes  place  with  the  minerals  called  zeolites ;  they  lose  their  water  much  more 
rapidly  when  placed  over  a  yessel  containing  sulphuric  add  in  vacuo,  if  scratched 
or  wounded,  than  if  the  faces  be  uninjured. 

Bodies  which  are  capable  of  existing  in  the  crystalloid  and  amorphous  condi- 
tion are  considered  to  be  in  different  molecular  states.  This  property  of  being 
abie  to  Msome  different  conditions  is  called  Allotropism.  Polymorphism,  as  was 
aaid,  ia  bat  a  ease  of  it.  There  are  apparently  two  kinds  of  it — ^Atomic  Allo- 
tropiam  and  Molecular  Allotropism.  The  former  is  connected  with  differences  in 
the  atomic  constitution  of  the  molecules — that  is,  differences  in  the  number  of 
atoma,  or  in  their  relative  position  within  the  molecules.  The  allotropism  of 
carhoD,  exhibited  in  the  dimorphic  crystalline  forms,  the  diamond  and  graphite  or 
plambago,  and  in  the  amorphous  condition  by  coal,  charcoal,  etc.,  belong  to  this 
Idad.  The  colloid  condition  may,  in  some  cases  at  least,  be  included  in  atomic 
aUoCitypiam.  It  is  perhaps  due  to  condensation  of  simple  molecules  which  do  not 
■adci^  by  their  onion  much  disturbance  of  their  atomic  constitution.  Many  cases 
flf  polymoiphism  are  undoubtedly  to  be  included  in  molecular  allotropism.  The 
pt^liar  phaDomenon  termed  growing  seems  to  belong  to  the  allotropism  of  con- 
deasatioii,  and  is  intimately  connected  with  the  colloid  condition.  When  certain 
bodtts  are  heated  to  a  low  redness,  the  temperature  suddenly  rises  ;  they  glow,  as 
if  a  eombiistion  was  taking  place  in  them  ;  when  cold,  they  are  found  to  have 
contacted  and  become  much  more  insoluble  than  before.  A  similar  change  of 
dmatr  and  aolability  occurs  in  many  bodies  unaccompanied  by  a  glow.     The 
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bodies  subject  to  tbis  are  chiefly  those  capable  of  existiiig  in  allotropic  states. 
Anatase,  for  instance,  has,  as  before  stated,  a  specific  gravity  of  8 '8  to  3*93. 
When  heated  red  hot,  however,  its  density  increases  from  4*11  to  4*16,  which 
approaches  very  nearly  to  the  density  of  the  stable  form  rutile.  The  presence  in 
a  rock  of  a  body  capable  of  glowing,  or  contracting,  is  a  certain  proof  that  it  had 
not  been  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  a  red  heat  after  the  formation  of  the  latter. 

Metamorphosis. — ^When  a  body  undergoes   such  a  change  in 
form  or  nature  that  it  becomes  physically  or  chemically  different  from 
what   it   was   before   the   change,  it  is   said  to  be  metamorphosed. 
Changes   of  form   or  condition   constitute   physical  metamorphosis ; 
changes  of  nature  chemical    metamorphosis.     The   latter   change  is 
necessarily  accompanied  also  by  some  physical  changes.     The  vitrifi- 
cation of  crystalline  bodies,  and  the  devitrification,  are  physical  changes 
if  they  occur  in  homogeneous  masses  ;  but  they  are  also  chemical  if 
they  occur  in  complex  substances.     Th^  phenomenon  of  paramorphosis 
is  a  purely  physical  phenomenon*     In  speaking  of  polymorphism,  it 
was  stated  that  one  form  of  a  polymorphic  body  was  more  stable  than 
another,  and  that  temperature  determined  which  was  the  stable  one  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  one  form  was  stable  at  a  low  temperature  and 
the  other  at  a  higher  temperature.     Thus,  crystals  of  rhombic  sulphur, 
if  heated  a  little  above  the  boiling  point  of  water,  become  opaque,  and 
acquire  the  cleavage  of  the  monoclinic  crystals ;  the  converse  of  this 
takes  place  in  monoclinic  crystals  ;  for  if  plunged  into  carbonic  disul* 
phide  CS,,  they  suddenly  become  opaque  with  the  evolution  of  heat, 
and  acquire  the  cleavage  of  rhombic  sulphur ;  the  same  change  occurs 
by  the  influence  of  time,— monoclinic  crystals  obtained  by  melting 
sulphur  sometimes  become  paramorphosed  in  a  few  days,  sometimes 
only  after  some  weeks.     Paramorphosis  gives  us  certain  evidence  that 
crystals  of  native  sulphur  must  have  been  formed  at  common  tempera- 
tures, and  could  not  have  been  formed  by  sublimation,  as  is  conmionly 
supposed,  for  Frankenheim  has  shown  that  the  crystals  formed  by  sub- 
limation, or   from  solution,  at   temperatures  about   that  of  boiling 
water,   are   monoclinic     We  sometimes  find   arragonite   having   the 
cleavage  of  calcite  in  thermal  districts,  such  as  near  Toplitz  in  Bohemia, 
and  in  lai^e  masses  at  Tolfa  in  Italy.     It  is  probable  that  this  arra- 
gonite was  formed  at  a  temperature  of  about  40°  Cent  (104°  Fahr.), 
from  nearly  pure  solutions  of  calcic  carbonate,  Ca"  CO,.     If  formed  at 
a  much  higher  temperature,  the  crystals  would  have  been  more  stable  ; 
if  formed  at  a  lower  temperature,  it  would  have  produced  calcite  ;  bat 
being  formed  at,  as  it  were,  the  turning  point  between  the  two,  the 
crystals  were  unstable,  and  rapidly  underwent  paramorphosis.* 

Chemical  metamorphoslB  is  the  result  of  the  action  npon  minerals  of  water 
holding  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen,  and  more  or  less  of  diiferent  salts  in  solution. 

^  The  stadent  wiU  find  mnch  infonnation  in  Professor  Scheerei's  Dtr  ParamorphitmuM 
und  mint  BednUung  in  der  CktmU,  MinenlogUf  und  GtologU,  1854. 
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LITHOLOGY.  5 1 

When  ihe  new  mineral  prodnoed  by  the  metamorpho8i8  retains  the  outward 
shape  of    the    original    mineral,   it  is  called   a  Psendoxnorph  or  imitative 
form.     The  internal  structure  of  a  true  pseudomorph  has  no  relation  with  its 
outward  form  ;  that  is,  it  has  its  own  cleavage,  but  the  form  of  another  mineral. 
True  psendomorpbjB  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  : — 1.   Pseudomorphs   by 
alteratioii ;    and   2.    Pseudomorphs  by  substitution.     The  first  class   may  be 
subdivided,  as  suggested  by  Landgrebe,   into  : — (a.)  Pseudomorplis  formed  by 
loss  of  constitnents ;  for  example,  the  change  of  boumonite,  Pb^Cu'Sb'^Ss,  into 
galena,  FbS  ;  (6.)  Pseudomorphs  formed  by  the  gain  of  constituents,  such  as  the 
change  of  galena  Pb*S  into  anglesite  Pb'J304,  and  of  red  copper  Cu^O  into  green 
malachite  Ctt*CX>jCu^H,0, ;  and  (e.)  Pseudomorphs  formed  by  exchange  of  con- 
stituents, such  as  the  change  of  pyrites  FeS,  into  red  hsmatite  FesO„  the  passage 
of  marcastte  FeS,  into  green  vitriol  PeS04,7H,0  ;  calcite,  Ca'COg,  into   fluor- 
spar, Ga*F, ;  laumontite  Cal'Ajr^i/yif.iB^Of  into  orthoclase  or  potash  felspar, 
K'^Al^^t^Oif .     '^^  second  class,  or  substitution  pseudomorphs,  are  minecals 
formed  in  the  moulds  left  by  the  total  removal  of  a  previous  mineral,  such  as 
specular  iron  Fe,0,  in  the  form  of  calcite  Ca'COj  ;  pyrolusite,  MnO^,  in  the  form 
of  calcite ;  smithsonite,  Zn'COj,  in  the  form  of  calcite  ;  soapstone,  impure  talc,  in 
the  form  of  orthoclaae,  E^Al'^i^OiQ  ;  limestone  in  the  form  of  common  salt.* 

Minerals  are  sometimes  coated  over  wholly  or  in  part  with  others ;  for 
instance,  fluor-spar  with  pyrites  or  quartz.  Minerals  thus  coated  are  sometimes, 
though  incorrectly,  included  among  pseudomorphs,  and  called  mechanical  pseudo- 
morphs. The  mineral  enclosed  in  the  coatings  is  sometimes  removed  by  subse- 
quent chemical  action,  leaving  an  emi>ty  mould.  Occasionally  this  mould  gets 
lined  with  a  coating  of  new  crystals,  which  may  be  the  same  as  the  coating  or 
diell,  or  different ;  sometimes  it  gets  entirely  filled  up  with  a  mineral,  forming  a 
tme  substitution  pseudomorph.  Thus  a  calcite  crystal  has  been  found  coated 
with  specular  iron,  and  the  specular  iron  in  turn  coated  with  p3rrolusite  ;  after- 
wards the  calcite  was  removed,  and  a  hollow  mould  of  it  left  in  the  specular  iron. 
The  study  of  pseudomorphs  is  the  true  key  of  the  chemical  changes  which 
hare  taken  place  in  rocks ;  a  single  pseudomorph  in  a  rock  may  often  give  us  the 
whole  history  of  its  metamorphosis.  The  presence  of  numerous  large  pseudo- 
morphs, in  the  form  of  the  well-known  hoppei^like  crystals  of  common  salt,  in  a 
thick  bed  of  limestone,  gives  us  physical  evidence  of  the  slowness  and  regularity 
of  its  formation,  of  a  far  more  definite  and  certain  character  than  could  be  obtained 
even  from  fossib. 

•  Full  information  on  tills  important  subject  wiU  be  found  in  :— Landgrebe,  Die  Psen- 
damerpkcmn  im  JiiiuralreUKtf  1841 ;  Dr.  J.  Reinhard  Blnm's  Die  P$eudomorphoeen  du 
Uimemireidkes,  1843;  with  three  Supplements,  1848-1847,  1862-1868;  Yolger,  SttuiUn  xur 
MutmieklumgtgeBikidUe  der  Mineralienr^the  excellent  chapter  on  '*  Pseudomorphs  and  Me- 
taawrpbie  Changes  on  Minerals  **  hi  vol.  i  (p.  222)  of  Dana's  System  qf  Mineralogy ;  Winkler, 
Die  Faeudomorf^keeen  de$  Mineralreidu$,  1865 ;  Bcheerer,  Bmnerkungen  iiber  AJterkrvstalle, 
1856 :  Delesse,  BedUrekee  tur  lea  PsewUmorphoeeg,  Annalts  dee  Minee,  1869,  xvi.  S17 ; 
DaQhrfe,  EtiukM  et  Sxpirienees  SunthM^ee  eur  le  MHamorphisme ;  Mhnoiree  dee  Savants 
Xtrmmgen  de  rAcademU  dee  Seieneee  de  VJnatiivi  de  France,  t.  zvii. ;  Delesse,  Etvdee  eur  le 
JlMamor^Msmt,  AnitaUe  dee  Minee,  6me  Ser.  t.  xii.  and  xiU.,  1857  and  1858.  The  memoir  of 
M.  DaaMe,  and  last-mentioned  one  of  Delesse,  relate  chiefly  to  rocks  rather  than  to  Indi- 
vfdeal  aineffala,  bat  they  nevertheless  contain  much  valuable  information  connected  with 
tte  part  of  the  8al:t|«et.    Bischors  Chemical  Geology  is  a  mine  of  facts  on  metamorphlsm. 


CHAPTER   III 


ROCK-FORMING   MINERALS. 


Of  the  simple  bodies  emimerated  at  p.  1 7,  several  are  so  rare  that  they 
only  occur  under  exceptional  circumstances  ;  others,  though  consti- 
tuents of  minerals  which  possess  much  scientific  interest  or  practical 
value,  do  not  form  essential  constituents  of  rock-forming  minerals. 
The  simple  bodies  of  immediate  interest  to  the  geologist,  and  some 
knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  understand  the  composi- 
tion, formation,  and  alteration  of  those  minerals  which  chiefly  form 
rocks,  or  which  take  a  part  in  their  metamorphosis,  are  at  most  nine- 
teen in  number.  They  are  arranged  in  the  following  table  in  two  classes, 
non-metallic  bodies  and  metals. 

Non-Metallic  Bodies.  Metals. 

1.  Hydrogen.  10.  Potassium. 

2.  Fluorine.  11.  Sodium. 
S.  Chlorine.  12.  Lithium. 

4.  Oxygen.  13.  Barium. 

5.  Sulphur.  14.  Calcium. 

6.  Boron.  15.  Magnesium. 

7.  Carbon.  16.  Zirconium. 

8.  Silicon.  17.  Manganese. 

9.  Phosphorus.  18.  Iron. 

19.  Aluminium. 

Non-metallic  bodies  form  with  each  other,  and  with  metals,  nume- 
rous and  varied  compounds.  Of  these  the  only  ones  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  rock  masses  are  those  formed  by  chlorine,  or 
chlorides,  by  oxygen  or  oxides,  and  by  sulphur  or  sidphides.  Fluorine 
exists  in  some  rock-forming  minerals,  and  one  fluoride,  that  of  calcium, 
takes  part  in  the  formation  of  mineral  veins. 

Oxygen  is  the  most  abundant  element  on  the  earth  ;  it  combines 
with  all  the  other  simple  bodies,  save  fluorine.  Oxides  are  conse- 
quently the  most  abundant  and  important  compounds  in  nature. 
Water  contains  88*88  per  cent  of  its  weight  of  oxygen,  atmospheric  air 
about  23  per  cent ;  but  in  the  atmosphere  the  oxygen  is  mixed,  and 
not  combined  with  the  other  constituent,  nitrogen.  Of  the  ten  or 
eleven  minerals  which  constitute  the  great  mass  of  rocks,  quartz  con- 
tains 51*96,  anorthite  about  45,  orthoclase  about  46,  albite  about  47, 
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chlorite  46' 5,  talc  about  49,  angite  and  hornblende  about  40,  calcite 
47*38,  dolomite  46,  and  gypsum  55*45  per  cent  of  oxygen.  Nearly 
one-haK  of  that  part  of  the  earth  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge 
CQDfflJBtB  therefore  of  oxygen. 

Next  to  oxygen,  the  most  abundant  element  is  silicon  ;  it  forms 
about  one-fourth  of  the  mass  of  the  globe  so  far  as  we  have  any  know- 
ledge of  its  composition.  The  whole  of  this  silicon  is  combined  with 
oxygen,  so  that  fully  ^"^^  hftK  ^f  »^^  *^hp  nyygyu  in  the  world  isji 
cgmbiufltiftn  witfc-aili<gpn,  and  the  oxide  thus  formed,  silica,  constitutes 
one-half  the  globfi.—  If  we  arrange  the  remaining  bodies  in  the  fore- 
going list  in  the  order  of  their  abundance,  they  will  stand  as  follows : 
alumimum,  calcium,  magnesium,  potassium,  sodium,  iron,  carbon, 
fulphnr,  hydrogen,  chlorine,  nitrogen,  manganese,  phosphorus,  zirco- 
nium, barium,  boron,  and  lithium.  These  seventeen  bodies  make  up 
about  one-fourth  of  the  earth.  The  nineteen  bodies  in  our  list  form, 
therefore,  rather  more  than  09  per  cent  of  the  whole  world,  and  the 
remaining  forty-four  elements,  including  all  the  useful  metals  except 
iron,  rather  less  than  one  hundredth  part. 

The  compounds  of  oxygen  with  the  non-metallic  bodies,  except 
hydrogen,  are  acid  anhydrides  ;  those  with  metals  are  generally  basic 
anhydrides.  Thus,  wit^  sulphur,  it  forms  sulphuric  anhydride,  SO, ; 
with  boron,  boric  anhydride,  Bo,0, ;  with  carbon,  carbanhydride,  CO^ ; 
with  flilicon,  silicic  anhydride,  SiOt ;  and,  with  phosphorus,  phosphoric 
anhydride,  PtO».  With  the  monivalent  metals  oxygen  forms  potassic 
oxide,  K,0,  sodic  oxide,  Na,0,  and  lithic  oxide,  Li^O  ;  with  divalent 
metals,  calcic  oxide  or  lime,  Ca^O,  magnesic  oxide  or  magnesia,  Mg^'O. 
The  hexatomic  metals,  manganese  and  iron,  form  several  compounds 
with  oxygen  ;  thus,  manganous  oxide,  Mn''0,  manganic  dioxide,  MnO,, 
ferzoas  oxide,  Fe'^O,  and  ferric  oxide,  Fe^O^ 

Several  of  these  bodies  could  not  occur  free  in  nature,  because, 
owing  to  their  active  combining  properties,  they  would,  if  generated, 
form  at  once  new  combinations  with  other  bodies.  Thus  most  of  the 
anhydrides  would  combine  with  the  elements  of  water,  the  acid  ones 
to  form  adds,  and  the  basic  ones  to  form  basic  hydrates.  Some  of  the 
banc  hydrates,  as  well  as  the  corresponding  anhydrous  oxides,  are 
capable  of  existing  free,  but  most  of  them  combine  with  acids  to  form 
more  stable  compounds,  termed  salts. 

Tlie  compounds  of  sulphur  and  non-metallic  bodies  do  not  occur  in 
nature,  unless  we  reckon  arsenic  among  the  non-metallic  bodies.  With 
the  exception  of  the  sulphides  of  iron,  none  of  the  sulphides  of  the 
metals  in  the  preceding  table  possess  sujficient  stability  to  remain  un- 
changed when  formed  in  natural  processes.  Most  of  the  common 
metals  form  stable  sulphides,  which  frequently  occur  as  ores. 

The  combinations  of  chlorine  with  non-metallic   bodies  do  not 
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occur  naturally,  but  the  chlorides  of  most  of  the  metals  in  the  pre- 
ceding table  are  stable  bodies^  and  occur  in  nature,  chiefly,  however,  in 
solution  in  waters. 

The  great  agents  of  chemical  change  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth 
being  oxygen  and  water,  the  stability  of  bodies,  and  the  possibility  of 
their  occurrence  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  their  relations  to  those 
agents.  Substances  that  do  not  absorb  or  lose  oxygen  readily,  and  are 
more  or  less  insoluble  in  water,  are  consequently  those  which  are 
likely  to  occur  as  minerals  if  their  constituents  are  sufficiently  abun- 
dant in  nature.  Soluble  bodies,  except  where  they  occur  in  such 
masses  that  there  is  not  sufficient  water  to  dissolve  them,  or  imder 
other  exceptional  conditions,  cannot  occur  as  rock-forming  minerals. 

We  may  therefore  classify  the  compounds  of  the  elementary  bodies 
in  the  preceding  table  which  could  occur  as  minerals  into  the  following 
categories  : — I.  Metallic  fluorides  and  chlorides  ;  U.  Oxides — namely, 
1.  water  ;  2.  acid  anhydrides  and  acids  ;   3.  basic  anhydrides   and 
hydrates  ;  4.  salts — ^namely,  sulphates,  borates,   carbonates,  silicates, 
and  phosphates.     Some  of  the  simple  bodies  resist  the  action  of  oxygen 
and  of  water,  and  could  be  separated  from  their  compounds  by  the 
natural  processes  in  ordinary  operation  on  the  globe,  and  may  there- 
fore occur  as  minerals.     Of  the  bodies  in  the  preceding  list,  only  two, 
sulphur  and  carbon,  however,  fulfil  these  conditions.     Although  not 
occurring  in  sufficient  masses  to  constitute  rocks,  if  we  except  the  kind 
of  coal  called  anthracite,  which  is  nearly  pure  carbon,  these  bodies 
are  so  intimately  connected  with  geological  phenomena  that  we  shall 
include  them  in  the  following  brief  description  of  the  chief  minerals 
which  form  rocks,  or  which  characterise  them,  or  are  so  intimately 
connected  with  their  metamorphosis  that  the  student  should  know 
something  of  their  composition  and  properties  in  order  to  study  lithe- 
logy.     In  this  description  we  shall  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  the 
general  chemical  constitution  and  relations  of  the  minerals,  especially 
to  those  points  not  usually  treated  of  in  mineralogical  text-books.    The 
student  who  wishes  to  study  in  detail  the  physical  characters  by  which 
minerals  may  be  distinguished,  must  have  recourse  to  some  special  treatise 
on  mineralogy,  and  examine  for  himself  specimens  of  the  minerals. 

Minerals  formed  of  one  Simple  Substance. 

Sulphur. — Sulphur,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  a  previous  section,  is  dimor- 
phic, but  all  the  forms  found  native  belong  to  the  rhombic  or  trimetric  system, 
and  are  rhombic  pyramids  more  or  less  modified.  As  has  been  already  mentioned, 
these  crystals  could  not  be  formed  at  temperatures  approaching  that  of  boiling 
water,  or  be  exposed  to  such  a  temperature  without  alteration ;  crystals  of  native 
sulphur  must  therefore  have  been  formed  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Sulphur  is 
found  in  several  districts  in  fibrous  layers  of  a  whitish-yellow  colour,  as  if  deposited 
from  solutions,  sometimes  in  concretions,  sometimes  m  beds  several  inches  thick,  as 
at  San  Fillipo  in  Tuscany,  in  the  grotto  of  San  Fedele,  near  Sienna,  and  at  Canole, 
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near  Givita  Veochia.  It  ia  also  found  in  a  pnlvemlent  state  in  the  lignites  of  Artern, 
in  Thoringia,  and  Boisdorf,  near  Bonn,  on  the  Rhine ;  in  the  interior  of  siliceous 
geodes  at  La  Charity  near  Besan^on  ;  and  in  the  argillaceous  marls  of  Mont- 
martre,  near  Paris.  It  likewise  occurs  in  metallic  veins,  particularly  those  of 
copper  pyrites  and  galena.  CryBtalUsed  sulphur  Ib  sometimes  found  in  small 
geodes  of  mountain  limestone. 

Sulphur  does  not  occur  anywhere  ia  sufficient  quantity  to  constitute  a  rock, 
but  IB  widely  disseminated  throughout  rocks  of  different  ages,  either  implanted  in 
ciystals,  in  small  beds,  nests,  nodules,  or  in  the  pulverulent  state  just  described, 
as  a  coating,  as  in  some  lavas,  or  as  a  cement  of  decomposed  trachjrte.  It  is  very 
rarely  found  in  basaltic  districts,  but  occurs  often  in  trachytic  districts.  In  Sicily 
it  is  found  associated  with  tertiary  gypsum,  limestone,  and  clay ;  at  Badoboj,  in 
Croatia,  it  is  intercalated  in  beds  full  of  remains  of  insects  and  plants,  and  coloured 
brown  by  mineral  resin  and  carbonaceous  matter.  The  latter  mode  of  occur- 
rence^ as  well  as  the  stratified  fibrous  sulphur,  proves  the  aqueous  origin  of 
sulphur. 

The  minerals  foxmd  endoeed  in  sulphur  are  also  inconsistent  with  its  produc- 
tion by  a  high  temperature,  at  least  in  a  great  many  cases.  Thus  in  druses  in  a 
mixture  of  sulphur  and  galena  at  Truskawice,  m  Gallicia,  small  crystals  of  sulphur 
are  found  enclosing  grains  of  galena ;  small  indistinct  crystals  enclose  brown  coal 
at  Artern;  beautifol  crystals,  enclosing  indistinct  scalenohedrons  of  calcite  are 
found  in  druses  of  dull  sulphur  in  tertiary  marl  at  Gixigenti,  in  Sicily ;  calcite 
crystalB  are  also  enclosed  in  crystallised  sulphur  in  druses  of  limestone  at  Bex,  in 
Switzerland.  We  have  direct  evidence  of  the  deposition  of  sulphur  irom  water  in 
the  mineral  springs  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  Aix  in  Savoy,  Saint  Bo^  near  Dax,  Bex, 
in  Switzerland,  etc  The  whole  of  the  sulphur  at  the  latter  place  appears  to  have 
been  deposited  from  water.  The  deposition  of  sulphur  in  some  waters,  as  in  that  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  ia  due  to  the  decomposition  of  alkaline,  or  alkaline  earthy  sul- 
phides. In  volcanic  regions  the  deposition  of  sulphur  may  result  from  two  causes : 
1.  The  action  of  oxygen  on  damp  sulphide  of  hydrogen  gas,  or  on  solutions  of  the 
gas ;  and  2.  The  mutual  decomposition  of  sulphide  of  hydrogen,  H|S,  and  sul- 
phurous anhydride,  SO^.  If  the  former  be  in  excess,  water  and  sulphur  only 
appear  to  be  formed  ;  if  the  latter  be  in  excess,  pentathionic  acid,  H^qOq,  and 
water  are  formed ;  ihe  pentathionic  acid  is  gradually  decomposed  into  sulphur 
and  sulphuric  acid,  which  produces  sulphates.  In  connection  with  this  reaction 
it  may  be  observed  that  several  sulphates  are  associated  with  the  sulphur  found 
in  districts  where  the  sulphur  is  formed  from  gases  escaping  through  fissures.  Old 
craters  having  such  active  fissures,  called  fumaroles,  are  termed  solfaterras. 

Carbon  is  also  dimorphic.  When  crystallised  in  the  monometric  system  it 
constitutes  the  hardest  of  all  the  gems,  the  diamond.  Diamantine  carbon  occurs 
in  three  states  : — 1.  The  true  crystallised  diamond ;  2.  The  imperfectly  crystal- 
lised, or  knotty  diamond,  known  as  "boort,"  or  *'boart ;"  and  8.  "  carbonado*' 
or  *'  carbonate,"  a  porous  kind  of  mass  which  is  almost  glassy  m  some  specimens, 
and  in  others  almost  as  porous  as  pumice.  It  is  of  a  brownish-green  colour,  and 
opaque,  but  often  polishes  of  a  deep  black.  The  true  diamond  is  usually 
found  in  very  small  crystals,  those  above  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  being  of  great 
rarity,  while  **  carbonate  "  is  often  found  in  lumps  as  big  as  a  walnut  The  true 
diamond  has  been  found  in  situ,  in  the  flexible  sandstone  called  itaoolumite  of 
the  Serra  do  Grammagoa,  in  Brazil.  In  general,  however,  it  is  found  in  deposits 
of  clay  and  gravel  derived  from  the  denudation  of  mica  schists,  micaceous  iron 
slates,  itaoolumite^  and  other  sandstones,  and  associated  with  grains  of  gold,  plati- 
num, and  crystals  of  anatase,  rutile,  brookite,  topaz,  tourmaline,  zircon,  oxide  of 
tin,  titaniferous  iron,  magnetite,  and  red  and  brown  hematite.  In  India  it  occurs 
in  a  conglomerate  formed  of  rounded  fragments  of  quartz,  jasper,  etc.,  cemented 
together  by  oxide  of  iron.    The  diamond  district  of  the  Oural  consists  of  arenace- 
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0118  rocks  reeting  on  limestones  or  dolojnite,  or  diorite  and  syenetic  porphyry. 
"  Carbonate  "  was  discovered  in  1842  in  a  sandstone  of  the  province  of  Bahia,  in 
Brazil,  believed  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  gneiss  and  syenite  of  Greenland. 

Brewster  showed  that  the  diamond  often  contains  air-bubbles,  and  that  it 
could  not  have  been  formed  by  heat.  Iron  pyrites  and  specks  of  gold  have  been 
noticed  in  diamonds,  and  titanic  acid  in  their  ashes.  G.  Rose  has  described  a 
diamond  discoloured  by  black  carbon. 

OraphiU  occurs  crystallised  and  amorphous.  The  latter  is  the  kind  best 
adapted  for  making  lead-pencils.  This  kind  occurs  in  nests  in  trap,  or  clay  slate, 
at  Borrowdale,  in  Cumberland  ;  a  remarkable  dyke  of  it,  six  feet  wide,  occurs  in 
syenite  and  granite  in  Eastern  Siberia  ;  lumps  and  nests  of  it  aUo  occur  in  the 
crystallised  limestone  overlying  the  granite  at  the  same  place.  True  graphite 
appears  to  be  almost  exclusively  confined  to  granite,  gneiss,  quartz,  mica  slate, 
crystallised  limestone,  and  the  older  slates.  A  kind  of  graphite  is,  however, 
sometimes  found  connected  with  coal,  especially  where  the  latter  is  in  contact 
with  trap.  Graphite  usually  contains  a  variable  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron,  silica, 
and  other  impurities.  It  is  found  in  America  enclosii^  sphene  and  wollastanite, 
and  has  also  been  noticed  in  skutturudite,  quartz,  and  rhstizite,  and  as  a  pseudo- 
morph  after  pjrrites. 

Fluorides  and  Chlorides  ocourring  as  Minerals. 

Fluor-Spar. — Fluorine  occurs  in  several  siliceous  ndnerals,  and  forms,  with 
calcium,  cerium,  yttrium,  sodium,  and  aluminium,  several  natural  fluorides,  of 
which  only  one  calcic  fluoride  or  fluor-spar  Ca'F,  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
find  a  place  here.  Fluor-spar  crystallises  in  forms  of  the  monometric  system,  the 
most  frequent  dominant  form  being  the  cube  ;  but  perfect  octahedrons  are  some^ 
times  met  with.  It  is  found  colourless,  green,  topaz-yellow,  rose  and  crimson 
red,  violet  and  sky-blue,  and  brown — greenish,  violet  blue,  and  wine  or  topaz- 
yellow  being  most  /requent.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  veins,  often  as  the  gangue  of 
ores,  especially  of  galena,  in  granite,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  day-slate,  and  iJso  in 
mesozoic  rocks. 

Perimorphs^ — Fluor*spar  is  found  in  common  salt,  quartz,  pyrites,  barytes, 
calcite,  chrysoberyl,  beryl,  and  garnet 

Bndomorpha. — The  following  minerals  are  found  enclosed  in  crystals  of  fluor- 
spar :— Simple  bodies — silver ;  Oxides— quartz,  anatase,  brookite ;  specular  iron, 
red  ochre,  bismuth  ochre ;  Sulphides — pyrites,  copper  pyrites,  marcasite,  mispickel, 
galena,  zinc  blende,  tetrahedrite  or  fahlerz,  aikinite  or  plumbo-cupriferous  sulphuret 
of  bismuth,  ullmannite  or  nickeliferous  grey  antimony,  stromeyerite  or  argentiferous 
sulphuret  of  copper,  tennantite  ;  Sulphates — ^barytes  ;  Carbonates — brown  spar 
(dolomite),  chalybite,  mahichite,  azurite,  cerussite  ;  Silicates — anhydrous :  horn- 
blende ;  beryl ;  axinite ;  mica  ;  adularia ;  euclase ;  tourmaline ;  hydrous :  talc; 
chlorite  ;  carpholite ;  Uthomarge,  clay  ;  Phosphates  —  apatite  ;  Tungstoites — 
scheelite.  Asphalt  has  likewise  been  found  in  fluor,  and  cavities  containing  liquids 
and  air-bubbles. 

Pseudomorphs. — Calcic  fluoride  being  slightly  soluble  in  water,  especially  in 
water  containing  calcic  carbonate  and  carbonic  acid,  produces  many  pseudomorphs. 
It  is  found  in  the  form  of  calcite  ;  and  the  following  minerals  are  found  imitating 
its  forms : — Oxides — hematite,  limonite,  wad,  quartz ;  Corbono^— caldte,  smith- 
sonite,  cerusite  ;  ^ica^ —hydrous  :  chlorite,  lithomaige. 

Oommon  Salt. — The  only  chloride  of  geological  importance  is  the  sodic 
chloride  or  common  salt,  which  occurs  in  extensive  bat  irregular  beds  in  every 
formation  from  the  Upper  Silurian  of  Canada  to  the  recent  depodts  now  being 
formed  in  salt  lakes.  Bock-salt  forms  true  rock  masses,  some  of  the  beds  being 
of  .great  thickness.  Thus  at  Wieliczka,  in.  Poland,  galleries  have  been  excavated 
in  almost  pore  salt  from  60  to  100  yards  high.     This  salt-bed  forms  part  of  a 
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fieriee  of  deposits  which  extend  along  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  are  about 
500  miles  long,  100  miles  wide,  and  in  some  places  1200  feet  thick.  At  Cardoila, 
in  Catalonia,  rock-salt  forms  an  escarpment  550  feet  high.  Springs  issuing  from 
salt  beds  contain  more  or  less  salt  in  solution.  In  inland  basins  which  do  not 
drain  into  the  ocean,  the  great  reservoir  of  salt,  especially  in  the  great  Aralo- 
Caspian  basin,  numerous  salt  lakes  are  formed.  When  saline  water  impregnates 
the  soil  it  is  rendered  barren  ;  and  efflorescences  of  salt  are  formed  in  summer  as 
in  the  Russian  steppes. 

Common  salt  crystallises  in  the  monometric  sjrstem  chiefly  in  cubes.  Where- 
ever  boradc  acid  is  present,  as  at  Stassfurth,  it  crystallises  in  cube-octahedrons. 
It  is  sometimes  found  pure  and  limpid  like  glass,  but  is  generally  coloured  red 
from  intermixed  clay.  Sometimes  it  is  found  blue  and  purplish,  probably  from 
microscopic  animals  similar  to  those  which  make  the  brine  produced  by  the 
evaporation  of  sea-water  in  **  salt  gardens  "  blood-red,  when  it  attains  a  certain 
degree  of  concentration. 

Salt  is  generally  associated  with  anhydrite  and  gypsum,  sandstone  and  car- 
bonate of  lime.  Other  salts  also  occur  associated  with  it,  such  as  polyhalite,  a 
heteromeric  compound  of  calcic,  magnesic,  and  x>otas8ic  sulphates.  At  Stassfurth, 
In  Prussia,  it  is  associated  with  compact  boracite  and  magnesic  sulphate,  one 
molecule  of  which,  with  about  ten  of  common  salt,  forms  a  heteromeric  mineral 
called  martinsite.  The  association  of  boracite  is  interesting,  because  in  the  Asiatic 
steppes  borax  lakes  appear  to  occur  in  the  district  of  the  saline  lakes.  In  the 
salt  lakes,  about  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  a  compound  of  sulphate  of  soda  and 
sulphate  of  magnesia  called  cutrakantU  is  formed  in  winter  ;  a  similar  mineral 
called  bhedile  is  found  in  some  salt  beds.  At  Villa  Rubia,  in  Spain,  glauberite, 
a  compound  of  the  anhydrous  sulphates  of  lime  and  soda,  occurs  in  the  salt  The 
bloedite  indicates  perhaps  a  low  temperature,  and  the  glauberite  a  high  tempera- 
ture^ during  the  deposition  of  the  salt 

Endomorpht, — Besides  the  substances  just  mentioned,  crystals  of  anhydrite, 
gypsum,  fluor-spar,  and  copper  pyrites,  occur  enclosed  in  salt  Cavities  filled  with 
a  fluid,  and  some  containing  air-bubbles,  aro  also  found  in  salt  The  explosive 
salt  of  Wieliczka  contains  compressed  gas  composed  of  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide, 
and  defiant  gas. 

Pteudomarphs,  —  Common  salt  occurs  as  a  pseudomorph  of  anhydrite  and 
gypsum.  Oypsum  and  polyhalite  also  occur  in  the  form  of  salt  But  the  most 
curious  and  important  pseudomorph  of  salt  is  one  in  the  form  of  dolomite.  Of  the 
pseudomoTphs  of  other  minerals  in  the  shape  of  salt  the  most  interesting  are — 
limestone  and  sandstone.  The  replacement  of  salt  by  limestone  appears  not  to 
have  been  confined  to  single  crystals,  but  to  have  extended  to  whole  beds. 

Oxides  ooonrring  as  Minerals. 

Silicon  is,  after  oxygen,  the  most  abundant  simple  body  forming  the  materials 
of  rocks.  It  exists  as  SiUoa,  or  silicic  anhydride,  SiO,,  as  silicic  hydrates  or 
adds,  and  as  numerous  salts  called  silicates.  Silicon  being  quadrivalent,  its  normal 
or  orthic  acid  should  be  SiO„  2H,0,  or  H4Si04,  or  Si(Ho)4.  The  metapacid  should 
be  SiO^HfO,  or  H^iO,,  or  SiO(Ho)^  Ortho-silidc  add  is  not  definitely  known, 
but  many  natural  silicates  represent  it  Metsrsilidc  add  can  be  readUy  obtained  by 
the  evaporation  of  a  dialysed  solution  of  silica.  Many  silicates  contain  condensed 
silica,  and  some  of  the  corresponding  adds  are  known,  thus  the  para-acid  H^Si^O/ 
was  obtained  by  Ebelmen  trom  silicic  ether.  Others,  such  as  B^ifi^B^ifij, 
etc,  were  obtained  by  Doveri,  Fuchs,  Sullivan,  etc.  As  the  true  constitution  of 
the  silicates  cannot  be  understood  without  some  previous  knowledge  of  condensed 
silicic  adds,  a  table  is  added  hero  to  show  the  rolation  of  the  condensed  silicic 
acids,  and  consequently  the  silicates,  which  aro  theoretically  possible.  The  adds 
in  each  vertical  column  difTer  by  H^iOs,  or  a  multiple  of  it,  fh>m  those  above  or 
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below  them  in  the  same  column ;  that  is,  the  snoeessive  condensations  are  effected  by 
the  addition  of  a  molecule  of  meta-silicic  acid.  This  relationship  is  analogous  to 
that  offered  by  the  homologous  series  of  carbon  compounds,  and  we  may  conveni- 
ently call  the  silicic  acids  so  differing  homologous  acids.  The  acids  in  the  same  hori- 
zontal line  have  an  equal  number  of  silicon  atoms,  and  differ  by  one  or  more 
molecules  of  H,0.  They  might,  after  the  analogy  of  carbon  compounds,  be  called 
isologous  acids.  All  the  acids  in  the  second  column,  or  those  homologous  with  meta- 
silicic  acid  H^iOj,  are  simple  multiples  of  that  acid,  that  is,  they  are  polymeric. 
All  simple  silicates  and  all  complex  silicates,  in  which  there  is  true  isomorphic 
replacement,  find  their  place  in  such  a  table.  Heteromeric  combinations,  that  is 
minerals  formed  by  mixtures  of  different  silicates,  cannot  of  course  be  included, 
nor  those  in  which  alumina  acts  both  as  a  base  and  acid. 

Orthic  Acids,        Meia-Addt.  Anhydro- Acids, 

H4Si04  H^iO,  "SiOj  ^ 

H,Si,07  H^SijOe  HjSIjOb  Si,04 

HgSijOio  H«Si,0,  H4Si,08  H^ijOr 


H^+^i„0,„+i        H^Si„0,^        H^-,Sin0^.i        H^-4Si«08«-„  etc. 

It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  carry  the  series  beyond  three.  The  last  for- 
mula in  each  vertical  or  homologous  series  is  a  general  formula  for  the  whole  series 
in  which  the  co-eflScient  n  stands  for  any  simple  number. 

All  condensed  orthic  acids  may  be  considered  to  be  compounds  of  the  normid 
orthic  acid  1148104  with  the  meta-acids ;  all  condensed  meta-acids  are  multiples  of 
the  normal  meta-acid  H^iOj ;  all  condensed  anhydro-acids  are  combinations  of 
meta-acids  with  the  anhydride  SiO,.  The  molecules  of  the  condensed  orthic  and 
anhydro  acids  are  consequently  made  up  of  two  different  kinds  of  molecules,  the 
molecules  of  the  meta-acids  of  only  one.  This  will  be  better  understood  from  the 
following  table,  which  shows  the  constitution  of  all  the  isologous  acids  containing 
six  atoms  of  silicon  : — 

X«t»-M3ld&        Ortliie  Mdd. 
Orthic  Acid  .     .     B^^^^ifi^^  =  B.^^ifii^  +  Bfii04, 
Meta-Acid    .     .     Hi^i«Ois  =  6H^iO, 

rH,oSi«Oi7  =  HioSiAs  +^^Sr^ 

HeSi^Oie  =  H8Si40u  +  2SiO, 
Anhydro-Acid  .    \  HgSiflOig   =  HeSijO,     +  3SiO, 

H4Si80i4  =  H4SijO«  +  4SiO, 
LHjSiAs^HjSiO,    :  +  5SiO, 

This  table  shows  why,  on  the  one  hand,  we  do  not  often  find  free  quartz 
associated  vrith  ortho  or  meta  silicates,  while  on  the  other  it  is  very  generally 
associated  with  anhydro-silicates.  Thus  anorthite,  nepheline,  leucite,  and  augite, 
scarcely  ever  occur  in  rocks  containing  free  quartz  ;  while  the  anhydro-silicates, 
orthoclase,  and  albite,  always  occur,  as  in  granites,  with  abundance  of  it. 

Silica  in  one  state  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  a  pure  solution  of  it  may  be 
obtained  by  dialysis  ;  it  becomes  insoluble  after  it  has  once  gelatinised.  In  the 
nascent  state  it  dissolves  more  or  less  freely  in  adds,  but  after  it  has  gelatinised  or 
precipitated,  it  becomes  very  sparingly  soluble.  Thus  it  is  readily  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid  when  silicates  are  decomposed  by  that  acid  ;  the  sulphuric  acid 
formed  by  the  natural  oxidation  of  pyrites  dissolves  a  considerable  amount  of  silica, 
when  it  acts  on  clays  and  slates,  etc.  Even  carbonic  acid  dissolved  in  water 
appears  to  possess  tiiis  power,  especially  when  it  acts  on  argillaceous  limestones. 
This  explains  the  presence  of  silica  in  river  and  spring  waters.  This  silica,  whether 
present  as  a  free  acid  or  as  a  calcic  silicate,  is  precipitated  along  with  the  carbonates, 
when  the  water  is  boiled,  or  when  it  evaporates  in  lakes,  or  hi  the  ocean.     Under 
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eoQsiderable  pressure,  and  at  high  temperatures,  silicates  are  decomposed  by 
alkaline  or  acid  solTitians,  and  the  silica  dissolved  more  fireely  than  under  ordinary 


SQidc  anhydride  may  be  melted  into  a  viscid  transparent  liquid  by  the  ozy- 
hydrogen  blowpipe ;  on  coolii^,  it  solidifies  into  a  glass  which  is  readily  acted  upon 
by  aJkalfme  solutions.  CrystidliAed  silicic  anhydride  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2*6, 
that  of  the  glass  of  melted  silica  2'2»  amorphous  silica  2*1.  These  differences  are 
of  gresct  importance  in  connection  with  the  igneous  origin  of  granite  and  other  crys* 
t&llme  rocks,  inasmuch  as  we  ought  sometimes  to  find  glassy  silica  in  rocks  if  they 
bad  been  in  a  state  of  igneous  fiuion. 

QnArts. — Natural  silicic  anhydride  is  the  mineral  quartz.  The  usual  crystal- 
line form  of  quartz  is  a  hexagonal  or  six-sided  prism,  pointed,  when  complete,  at 
both  ends  by  hexagonal  pyramids.  Doubly  terminated  crystals  are,  however,  un- 
oommoo,  and  appear,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  to  be  formed  in  gelatinous 
masses.  The  forms  are  very  simple,  if  we  pay  no  attention  to  the  small  faces,  but 
owing  to  the  number  of  the  latter,  the  distinct  faces  which  can  occur  in  the  quartz 
aeries  are  numerous.  M.  Descloizeaux  has  pointed  out  the  existence  of  more  than 
150  modifications.  Quartz  minerals  belong  to  three  categories : — 1.  Crystallised 
quartz  or  rock-crystal ;  2.  UncrystalliBod  pr  crypto-crystaUine  or  chalcedony ;  and 
i,  Hydrated  quartz. 

1.  T^ngparent  Crystallised  Quartz  or  Rock-CrystaL — The  smaller  crystals  are 
commonly  known  as  Irish  diamond,  Bristol  diamond,  etc. ;  large  masses  are  called 
"  pebble,*'  and  are  used  for  lenses  of  spectacles.  When  coloured  violet  it  is  the 
common  amethyst ;  the  latter,  however,  has  also  some  peculiarities  of  crystalline 
structnre.  The  brown  and  blackish  coloured  variety  of  quartz  is  called  smoked 
quartz  or  Cairngorm  stone,  from  the  name  of  a  mountain  in  Scotland.  The 
term  "  Cairngorm  stone  "  has,  however,  in  practice  a  much  wider  extension,  being 
applied  to  stones  of  all  shades  of  colour,  from  pale  yellow  to  black.  The  rich 
jreOowB  known  as  eUrin  are  rare,  but  are  imitated  by  burnt  amethysts ;  the 
y^flowish-brown  are  called  drmamon  or  pierre  de  eandU — ^these  names,  however, 
belong  more  properly  to  a  variety  of  garnet  The  black  are  also  called  morion. 
Rose  qmtrtx  is  seldom  found  in  distinct  crystals,  and  is  usually  only  semi-trans- 
tnoent.  Common  guartz  is  the  name  given  to  all  opaque,  colourless,  or  partly 
eolonred  crystals  and  crystalline  masses,  such  as  that  forming  veins  in  other  rock, 
and  distinguished  as  vein  quartz. 

2.  UnerystaUised  or  Crypto-erystaUine  Quartz. — Under  this  category  may  be  in- 
daded  all  the  nunerals  which  represent  the  passage  of  quartz  from  the  colloid  to 
tlie  crjrstalloid  state.  Under  this  category  come  the  great  variety  of  .minerals 
which  receive  the  collective  name  of  chalcedony.  They  are  colloid  quartz,  which 
haa  aknrly  solidified,  and  as  it  did  so  began  to  pass  into  the  crystalloid  state.  In- 
deed, according  to  Fuchs,  they  are  mixtures  of  amorphous  and  crystallised  quartz, 
the  fonner  of  which  may  be  removed  by  caustic  alkalies.  They  are  all  semi-trans- 
pSRBt  or  translucent.  Chalcedony  is  derived  from  Chalcedon,  an  ancient  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  now  the  village  of  Eadi-Kioi  near  Brusa.  In  a  more  limited  sense  it 
is  applied  to  the  opalescent  greyish-blue  or  yellowish  non-crystalline  quartz,  whicli 
oecrni  in  staJagmitic  and  stalactitic,  botryoidal,  nodular,  and  reniform  masses  in 
hollows^  often  covering  over  minerals  of  tiie  most  different  kinds.  It  sometimes 
oceors  in  thin  bends.  In  some  Indian  stalactites  the  roots  are  chalcedony,  but 
towuds  the  end  the  colloid  silica  became  crystalline  and  formed  quartz  crystals, 
vhieb  is  some  specimens  have  trihedral  summits.  Camelian  (fh)m  eoro,  flesh)  is 
s  ebakedony  of  e  bright  red,  sometimes  of  a  yellowish-red  and  white  colour,  the 
eohan  being  dne  to  ferric  oxide.  Clirysopras  (from  xpva-dr  x/Nb-or,  golden  leek)  is 
diJMoor  colomed  green  by  nickel.  Plasma  {irXdfffMj  anything  moulded  in  soft 
mMtaiili  k  *  dark,  or  leek  green,  fiidntly  translucent,  chalcedony.     If  bright  red 

tDott  ooear  in  itr  •»  **  ^™  intermixed  camelian,  it  is  called  heliotrop.     Onyx 
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(from  im/i,  the  nail  of  the  finger)  is  a  chalcedony  composed  of  two  or  three  differ- 
ently-coloured layers.     When  one  of  these  is  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  and  covered 
with  a  thin  bluish-white  layer,  it  is  the  otUcoIo  or  nicolo  used  for  cameos,  the  brown 
layer  forming  the  ground,  and  the  figure  being  cut  out  of  the  white  layer ;  when  the 
layers  of  onyx  are  concentric,  the  centre  being  brown  and  surrounded  by  a  white  ring, 
they  are  called,  when  cut,  eye^tonea.  Fine  reddish-brown  or  livercolouied  chalcedony 
is  caUed  sard,  from  the  ancient  Sardis  in  Lydia,  or,  as  some  think,  from  ffdpi,  raw 
flesh.  Alternate  layers  of  camelian  and  opalescent  chalcedony  constituted  aardimyz. 
Agates  (from  the  river  Achates,  in  Sicily,  where  they  were  first  found)  axe  concre- 
tionary masses  of  all  the  preceding,  deposited  in  layers  one  upon  the  other,  usually 
in  hollows  in  volcanic  rocks.     These  concretions  are  due  to  the  dialysis  of  solutions 
of  silicates,  the  crystalloid  bases  going  away  through  the  porous  stone.    When  cut 
across,  the  sections  of  the  agates  show  tiie  layers.    Sometimes  the  centre  consists  of  a 
mass  of  radiated  amethyst  crystals,  or  of  colourless  crystals,  having  the  structure  of 
amethyst.     Sir  David  Brewster  estimated  as  many  as  17,000  layers  in  an  inch  of 
one  specimen  of  agate.    The  term  jasper  is  now  applied  to  impure  opaque  quartz 
masses,  found  as  concretions  like  flints,  or  in  layers  in  other  stones.     The  usual 
colours  are  various  shades  of  red,  but  green  and  yellow  colours  are  also  frequent. 
When  the  colours  occur  in  alternate  layers  it  is  called  striped  or  riband  jasper. 
The  impurities  are  chiefly  silicates  of  alumina  and  iron.    In  most  limestones  concre- 
tionary masses  of  silica  occur.     In  the  older  rocks  these  concretions  are  termed 
komstone,  or  chert ;  in  the  chalk  they  are  flirUSy  which,  according  to  Ehrenberg, 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  the  remains  of  infusoria.     Similar  masses,  almost 
identical  with  flints,  occur  in  the  Jura  limestone.     In  the  tertiary  beds  of  Paris 
the  flints  are  represented  by  a  hydrated  silica  menUite,  which  is  also  infusoriaL 
It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  homstones  of  the  carboniferous  limestones  are 
also  of  organic  origin  ;  but  that  all  are  not  so  is  proved  by  the  partial  conversion 
of  fossil  corals  into  homstone — ^a  fact  which  shows  that  the  homstone  is  due  to  a 
subsequent  pseudomorphosis.     Lydianstone,  touchstone,  or  basanite,  is  simply  a 
jasper-like  siliceous  rock  coloured  by  charcoal,  which,  on  account  of  its  hardness, 
is  used  as  a  touchstone  for  gold.     Oramtlar  quartz  or  quartz  rock,  itacolumite^ 
buhrstone,  kteset-schi^er  OTphAanite,  and  the  various  sandstones,  though  consist- 
ing almost  entirely  of  silica,  are  true  rocks,  and  their  description  belongs  to 
the  next  section  of  this  ManuaL 

8.  The  facility  with  which  hydrated  silica  loses  water  prevents  the  formation  of 
great  masses  of  minerals  composed  of  hydrated  silica.  The  term  opal  may  be  applied 
to  all  compact  uncTystalline  semi-translucent  to  opaque  hydrated  silica,  contain- 
ing from  8  to  18  per  cent  of  water,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  from  1'9  to  2*3.  They 
are  obviously  solidified  gelatinous  silica.  When  of  a  milk-white  colour,  opalescent, 
and  exhibiting  a  rich  play  of  colours,  it  is  the  noble  opaJL  When  not  opalescent,  it  is 
common  opal  or  haJb-  or  sem-opaL  When  porous  and  opaque,  but  heooming  trans- 
parent in  water,  it  is  called  hydrophane.  When  nearly  opaque,  of  a  bluish-white 
I)orcelain  colour,  and  adhesive  to  the  tongue,  it  is  called  eacholong.  Wood  opal  is 
simply  silidfied  wood.  Sometimes  the  structure  is  i>erfectly  preserved,  at  others 
it  is  idmoet  obliterated,  and  presents  in  the  same  specimen  all  tiie  graduations  from 
the  milk-white  of  semi-opal  to  the  brown  of  menOite  already  mentioned. 

Besides  the  opals  proper  there  are  several  other  hydrous  siliceous  minerals  of 
interest,  among  which  may  be  mentioned : — 1.  The  glassy  variety  called  hyaUU. 
2.  The  sinters,  or  loose  deposits  from  waters,  which  occur  sometimes  as  porous 
stalactitic,  botryoidal,  fibrous,  etc,  masses;  and  sometimes  in  compact  masses, 
and  called  siliceous  sinter  or  Geyserite,  from  the  Geysers  of  Iceland :  fiorite,  or 
peaai  sinter,  found  in  shining  globular  and  botryoidal  masses  in  cavities  of  volcanic 
tufa.  Another  variety  of  this  mineral,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1*88,  and  con* 
taining  16*85  per  cent  of  water,  representing  the  anhydro-acid  HfSigO^  has  been 
named  michaeUie,  from  St  Michaels  in  the  Axorea,  where  it  occurs  as  a  white 
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pcnly  fibrous  mineral.  3.  The  earthy  deposits,  snch  as  Randanite,  and  the  friable 
vfaite  deposit  from  above  the  Upper  Green  Sand,  described  by  Way.  Randanite, 
vbkh  derives  its  name  from  Randon,  in  tiie  Puy  de  Ddme,  where  it  was  found, 
eoBsists  of  tiie  casts  of  infnsoiia.  It  is  prolgable  that  most,  if  not  all,  hydrous  sili- 
ceonu  esiths  are  of  organic  origin. 

The  mineisls  enclosed  in  crystals  of  other  minerals,  or  what  we  have  for  conve- 
moiee  called  endomorphs^  the  enclosing  minerals  themselves,  or  perijnorphs,  and  the 
imitsftive  fonns  which  minerals  assume  when  they  fill  the  place  of  decayed  minerals, 
or  sre  prodnoed  as  the  result  of  that  decay  by  the  addition  to  or  loss  of  some  of  the 
msteriab  of  the  otriginal  minerals,  or  pseudomorpha,  afford  us  the  most  valuable  and 
tonstworthy  evidence  of  the  genesis  and  metamorphoses  of  minerals,  and  of  the  rocks 
which  they  form.  Their  study  puts  an  end  to  many  crude  theories  and  unscientific 
guesses  as  to  the  mode  of  formation  of  rocks.  Few  minerals  afford  so  numerous 
and  instmctive  examples  of  each  class  as  quartz,  and  for  this  reason  we  think  it 
desirable  that  the  student  should  possess  as  complete  lists  of  them  as  possible. 

Endomorpht,  or  enclosed  minerals,  observed  in  quartz  crystals. — No^MetaUic 
Bodies:  sulphur,  graphite,  anthracite.  Metals:  gold,  silver,  copper.  Halogen  comr 
pofimd»:  fluor-spar.  Anhydrous  metallic  ooades:  rutile,  anatase,  brookite ;  specular 
iron,  magnetite,  micaceous  iron,  red  oxide  of  iron ;  pyrolusite ;  oxide  of  tin  or  cassite- 
lite ;  bismuth  ochre.  Hydrates :  limonite  or  brown  hematite,  gdthite  (pyrrhosi- 
derite,  onegite,  needle  iron  ore,  etc)  StUpKurets :  pyrites,  pyrrhotine  or  magnetic 
pyiitea,  marcasite,  mispickel,  cfaalcopyrite  or  copper  pyrites,  erubescite  or  varie- 
gated copper,  galena,  blende,  manganblende,  cinnabar,  molybdenite,  stibnite  or 
antbnony  glance,  ziiUcenite,  heteromorphite  or  feather  ore,  pyrargyrite  or  ruby 
sflwr,  tetrahedrite  or  fahlerz,  stephanite  or  brittle  silver,  silver  glance.  Tellurides : 
folisted  tellurinm  or  nagyagite.  Sulphates:  barytes,  anhydrite.  Phosphates: 
pyromorphite.  Aneniates  (hydrous):  erythrine  or  cobalt  bloom.  Caiionaies: 
dolomite,  calcite,  chalybite,  magnesite.  Silicates  (anhydrous):  augite(t),  hom- 
Wfwrte  (amianth,  asbestus,  grammatite,  actinolite,  byssolite),  acmite ;  beryl ; — 
gsnwt;  epidote,  thallite;  axinite; — ^mica ;— orthoclase,  albite; — topaz,  lievrite  ; 
spheae  or  titsaite ;  tourmaline.  Hydrous  sUicatea  (magnesian) :  talc ;  chlorite  ; 
(Boa-magnesian)  Cialaminfi,  carpholite ;  day ; — and  the  zeolites, — chabazite ;  stil- 
HamaieSy  ilmenite,  erichtonite ;  Tungstaies,  scheelite,  wolfram. 

Besides  these,  quartz  crystals  contain  asphalt,  basalt^  and  granite.  Most  quartz 
contain  cavities,  some  of  which  contain  water,  oil,  and  bubbles  of  air. 
of  these  cavities  contain  loose  crystals,  or  a  minute  grain  of  sand.  Some- 
the  cavity  is  so  filled  with  crystals  that  their  form  cannot  be  determined. 
tbeir  forms  can  be  observed  they  are  found  to  be  cubes,  prisms,  etc.  The 
quartz  crystals  when  crushed  yield  traces  of  chloride  of  sodium,  calcic  sulphate, 
efec  Hie  air-babbles  are  often  so  numerous  that  the  crystal  becomes  opaque.  In 
-veiBHiiisrtz  the  air-bubbles  are  often  not  more  than  -n^th  of  an  inch  apart,  so  that 
a  thousand  millions  of  them  exist  in  a  cubic  inch. 

Qnartx  oystals  frequently  enclose  other  crystals  of  quartz.  Sometimes  the 
fttdosed  quartz  is  coated  with  crystals  of  other  minerals,  such  as  chlorite.  Again, 
s  series  of  planes  can  be  noticed,  parallel  to  some  face,  generally  the  terminal 
pyrsmidsl  phmes^  indicating  successive  stages  of  growth.  Occasionally  we  have 
evidence  of  a  change  in  the  conditions  of  growth  of  the  crystal  between  the  depo- 
sitkRi  of  one  layer  or  shell  and  the  others.  Thus  we  find  the  interior  of  crystals 
perfectly  tnuisparent,  while  the  other  is  perfectly  opaque  and  white  from  air- 
bnbbies,  showing  that  the  solution  in  which  the  last  layer  was  formed  contained 
gaa.  More  nrely»  an  outer  layer  of  transparent  quartz  covers  the  opaque  one. 
This  pfaeoomeoon  may  also  be  seen  in  flnor,  there  being  sometimes  two  or  three 
opaque  Isyers  Alternating  with  transparent  ones. 

PerimarpkSt  or  cry^tels  enclosing  quartz  crystals. — Metals:  gold.    Flwyrides: 
ttaor-nmr.     Oxides:    tin  stone.     Sulphatrets:   pyrites,  galena,  tetrahedrite    or 
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fahlerzi  skuttarudite  or  anflenikkobaltkiee,  molylxlenite,  cobaltine,  pyrargyrite  or 
ruby  silver.  SulphaUs:  barytes,  gypsum.  Borates:  boracite.  Photephaia: 
apatite.  CarbofiuUes :  calcite,  chalybite,  smithsonite.  Silicatea  (anhydrous) : 
hornblende,  beryl,  garnet,  idocrase,  mica,  orthoclase,  sanidin,  albite,  topaz, 
kyanlte,  tourmaline ;  (hydrous)  clay  or  halloysite  or  bole,  apophyllite,  hetilandite, 
praseolite  or  hydrated  iolite  or  cordierite.  Chromates:  chromate  of  lead,  tung- 
states,  scheelite. 

Pseudomorphs.  —  Quartz  in  the  form  of:  Fluorides:  fluorspar.  Oxides: 
corundum,  oxide  of  iron.  SiUphurets :  pyrites,  galena.  Svlphates :  gypsum, 
anhydrite,  barytes.  Carbonates:  calcite,  bitter^par,  chalybite,  baryto-calcite, 
cerusite,  smithsonite,  diallogite.  Silicates:  scapolite  (andalusite — 1),  augite, 
garnet,  prehnite,  heulandite,  stilbite,  natrolite,  calamine.  Phosphates:  pyromor- 
phite.  TungstcUes:  scheelite,  wolfram.  Eisenkiesel  i|i  the  form  of:  calcite. 
Chalcedony  in  the  form  of :  fluor-spar,  calcite,  bitter-spar,  barytes,  pyromorphite, 
datholite.  (Camelian,  chalcedony  proper,  and  prase,  occur  in  the  form  of  calcite.) 
Homsione  in  the  form  of:  fluoi^spar,  calcite,  chalybite,  mica.  SenU-opal  in  the 
form  of:  calcite.  Jasper  in  the  form  of:  hornblende.  Other  minerals  in  the 
form  of  quartz:  hematite,  ^limonite,  pyrites,  steatite,  chlorite. 

Oorundam,  or  native, aluminic  oxide  or  AinnniTia,  Al^O^  crystallises  in  six- 
sided  prisms  and  pyramids.  When  transparent,  and  coloured  blue,  it  is  the 
sapphire ;  when  red,  the  ruby,  the  most  valuable  of  all  gems ;  when  green,  the 
oriental  ruby,  one  of  the  rarest  gems.  Mmery  is  an  impure  corundum,  containing 
ferric  oxide.  Alumina  can  be  obtained  by  dialysis  in  a  soluble  state ;  in  its  or> 
dinary  condition  it  is  one  of  the  most  insoluble  bodies  known.  In  the  flame  of  the 
oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe  alumina  melts  into  a  viscid  liquid,  which  solidifies  into  a 
transparent  glass.  The  normal  hydrate  of  aluminium  is  All(Ho)^*  Als(Ho)'  or 
AljOg,  8HjO  ;  it  occurs  in  nature  as  the  mineral  gibbsite  or  /dsHbanyite^f  and  crys- 
tallised as  hydrargyllite.  The  meta-hydrate,  A110,(Ho)^  H^04,  or  A1,0,H,0,  also 
occurs  in  nature  as  the  obscurely  crystallised  mineral  diaspore.  The  latter  mineral 
is  found  in  chlorite  slate,  and  also  accompanies  emery.  There  is  also  an  opaque 
amorphous  hydrate  containing  ferric  hydrate,  called  bauxite.  Alumina  forms  salts 
called  aluminates,  corresponding  to  the  meta-hydrate,  H,Alj04.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  are  the  spinels  :  Mg'AljO^,  the  magnesian  spinel,  or  balas  ruby, 
Zn''Al,04  i  gahnite,  the  zinc  spinel,  Fe'Al,04 ;  Hercinite,  or  the  iron  spinel.  If 
glucinium  be  a  bivalent  metal,  the  chrysoberyl  shoiUd  have  the  formula  Be'Al904, 
analogous  to  the  spinels,  with  which  it  agrees  also  in  form.  Besides  the  numerous 
aluminous  silicates,  in  some  of  which  the  alumina  appears  to  act  the  part  of  acid 
as  well  as  base,  and  the  sulphates  or  alums,  aluminium  forms  the  interesting 
halogen  mineral  cryolite  NagAlFg,  or  NagAI^Fj^. 

The  observations  of  Brewster  on  BraziUan  chrysoberyls  are  important  in  con- 
nection with  the  genesis  of  minerals.  ^  He  found  layers  full  of  cavities  containing 
liquids  different  from  water.  In  one  crystal  he  observed  two  parallel  layers,  in  one 
of  which  he  observed  not  less  than  80,000  such  cayities  in  about  l-7th  of  a  square 
inch.  Sometimes  the  cavities  contained  two  fluids  which  did  not  mix.  He  noticed. 
in  some  cases  that  the  fluid  deposited  dark  matter  which  appeared  cellular,  as  if 
of  organic  origin.  Some  layers  contain  cavities  filled  with  fluids  without  any  air- 
bubbles. 

Oxides  of  Iron  — ^Two  oxides  of  iron  occur  as  minerals — ferric  oxide,  cotor 
roonly  called  sesqnioxide  or  peroxide  of  iron,  Fe,0^  and  ferrosoferric  oxide,  Fe^O^ 
or  Fe"Fe%04.     Ferric  oxide  occurs  in  several  states, — crystalline,  massive,  earthy, 

*  The  symbol  All  is  used  for  the  doable  atom  AIi,  which  ocean  In  all  natoral  aluminous 
compound& 

t  The  name  gibbsite  is  someUmes  applied  to  a  phosphate  of  alumina  also. 
I  Transactions  c/ Rojfol  Society  qf  Edinburgh,  z.  10. 
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eampact,  and  friable.  When  distmcUy  crystallised  in  formB  of  the  hexagonal 
system,  having  a  metallic  lustre,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  <i'8  to  5*3,  it  is  called 
jpecwfor  iron.  When  it  assumes  a  micaceous  structure  it  is  called  micaceous  iron* 
The  compact  variety,  having  sub-metallic,  or  no  metallic  lustre,  occurring  in  mam- 
miliary  dendiifoxm  masses,  and  having  a  fibrous  structme,  is  called  ?ienuUitej  a  name 
which  is  now  used  as  the  generic  name  of  all  the  varieties.  The  soft  varieties  are 
called  red  ochre  or  eisewmhrn,  or  red  iron  Jroih,  or  scaly  red  iron  when  it  consists 
of  slightly  coherent  scales.  It  also  occurs  mixed  with  various  proportions  of  clay, 
as  argiUaeeous  iron  ores^  reddle  or  red  chalky  etc  Specular  iron  occurs  chiefly  in 
schistose  and  crystalline  rocks,  and  is  sometimes  found  in  ejected  lava.  Hematite, 
indnding  under  this  term  all  the  varieties,  occurs  in  veins  associated  with  calcite, 
quartz,  and  barytes,  and  in  beds.  The  softer  varieties  occurring  in  secondary  rocks 
m  the  condition  just  mentioned,  and  also  in  nodules  or  lumps  in  shales,  are  the 
result  chiefly  of  the  decomposition  of  chalybite  or  carbonate  of  iron.  The  fibrous, 
and  massive  reniform  or  kidney  iron  ore,  may  be  considered  as  the  passage  from 
the  colloid  hydrated  to  the  crystallised  oxide. 

Two  hydrates  of  ferric  oxide  are  known — Limonite  or  brown  hematite,  and 
ffothite.  The  former  represents  the  orthic  hydrate,  Fe,(Ho)^  or  Fe',0,8H,0.  It 
occurs  in  mammillary,  stalactitic,  and  botryoidal  forms,  fibrous,  sub-fibrous,  mas- 
sive^ and  earthy,  but  at  most  only  indistinctiy  crystallised.  The  orthic  hydrate 
should  contain  25*23  per  cent  of  water,  but,  except  some  bog-iron  ores,  it  rarely 
cxreeds  from  13  to  15  per  cent.  Bog-iron  ore  appears,  like  the  corresponding 
earthy  hydrated  silica,  tu  have  been,  in  part  at  least,  produced  by  the  action 
of  animals.  Tellow  ochre  (vitriol  ochre,  etc)  is  an  argillaceous  variety,  containing 
baste  ferric  sulphate,  sUicates,  arsenates,  etc.  Limonite  occurs  in  secondary  and 
recent  formations,  being  formed  by  deposition  from  water,  or  oxidation  of  carbonate 
derived  from  denudation  of  calcareous  and  dolomitic  rocks.  Yellow  ochre  is  per- 
haps in  most  cases  a  deposit  from  water  containing  green  vitriol  derived  from  the 
oxidation  of  pyrites. 

G«Jute  is  the  meta-hydrate  Fe*,0,(Ho)^  or  Fe^O^H^O,  which  should  contain 
10*11  per  cent  of  water.  It  crystallises  in  rhombic  or  trimetric  prisms,  and  also 
oecms  fibrous,  reniform,  foliated  or  scaly,  and  massive.  Its  colours  are  yellowish, 
reddish,  and  blackish-brown.  There  are  many  varieties,  dilfering  chiefly  in  struc- 
ture, colour,  and  associations ;  thus,  rvbingUm'mer  is  a  hyacinth-red  micaceous 
variety ;  stUpnosideriie  is  an  amorphous  stalactitic  or  massive  kind ;  needle^ron 
ore  is  a  fibrous  radiated  variety. 

Native  ferroso-ferric  oxide  is  called  magnetite,  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
natural  loadstone  is  chiefly  of  this  ore.  It  occurs  chiefly  crystalline^  the  crystals 
being  modifications  of  the  octahedron,  sometimes  of  the  rhombic  dodecahedron.  Its 
cokHir  is  nsnally  black.  It  has  generally  a  metallic  lustre.  It  is  also  found  granu- 
lar, compact)  earthy,  and  as  sand.  It  occurs  both  in  veins  and  beds,  associated 
with  gneiss,  syenit^  day-,  chlorite-,  and  hornblende-slates  and  greenstones.  It 
ako  occurs  disseminated  through  those  rocks,  of  which  it  forms  an  important  oon- 
stitaent.  It  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  representative  of  the  spinels,  in  which  the 
alumina  is  replaced  by  ferric  oxide — ^indeed,  some  varieties  contain  magnesia.  The 
variety  known  as  /ranklimte,  in  which  rinc  and  manganese  replace  more  or  less 
the  ferrous  oxide,  represents  gahnite  or  zinc  spineL 

Hematite  and  magnetite  occur  as  true  rocks,  sometimes  forming  whole  moun- 
tain mmn,  such  as  the  Magnetbeiig  in  the  Oural,  and  Iron  Mountain  and  Pilot 
Knob  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.     The  two  latter  consist  of  hematite. 

Perinarpha. — The  following  minerals  inclose  specuJUvr  iron :  fluor-spar,  qnart^ 

n!tS^  giadte,  pyrites,  barytes,  apatite,  bitter-spar,  scapolite,  dichroite,  cancri- 

mU,  adolar,  albite,  oligoclase,  topaz,  heulandite.     The  following  minends  have 

lieea  detciibed  aa  perimorphs  of  magnetite:  quartz,  bitter-spar,  dolomite,  apatite, 

iiuite,  actioolitay  gamaty  idocrase,  sci^polite,  epidote,  allanite  (orthite),  scdalite* 
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nepheline,  orthoclase,  topaz,  tourmaline,  phillipsite,  datholite.  Oxide  of  iron 
has  been  found  inclosed  in:  quartz,  rutile,  diaspore,  chalybite,  ceruBite,  smith- 
sonite,  anglesite,  garnet,  zircon,  natrolite  (bergmannite).  Iron  foam  has  been 
found  inclosed  in :  fluor-spar,  caldte,  bitter-spar,  barytes,  analcime,  chabazite, 
hannotome. 

Endomorphs. — The  following  minerals  have  been  noticed  as  endomorphs — 
that  is,  inclosed  in  magnetite:  pyrites,  copper  pyrites,  amianthus,  scapolite, 
nephelhie,  talc,  chlorite  ;  in  irofirglanee:  rutile,  brookite. 

Pseudamorphs. — ^The  following  pseudomoiphs  of  the  oxides  of  iron  have  been 
described  : — Hematite  in  the  form  of :  fluor-spar,  quartz,  magnetite,  limonite, 
gothite,  pyrites,  barytes,  calcite,  dolomite,  cfaalybite,  pharmacosiderite  or  arseniate 
of  iron,  garnets.  Limonite  m  the  form  of :  fluor-spar,  quartz,  red  copper,  specular 
iron,  pyrites,  marcaaite,  galena,  blende  leucopyrite,  barytes,  calcite,  dolomite, 
chalybite,  ankerite,  spherosiderite,  cemsite,  pyromorphite,  pharmacosiderite 
scorodite,  augite  pyroxene),  jeffersonite,  beryl,  thomsonite  (comptonite).  OWiite 
in  the  form  of:  pyrites,  barytes,  calcite,  dolomite,  smithsonite,  calamine,  viyianite. 
Magnetite  in  the  form  of :  specular  iron,  chalybite,  actinolite,  mica. 

Pyrolusite.— Manganese  is  very  widely  diffused.  Small  quantities  of  it  are 
present  in  nearly  all  iron  ores.  Although  manganese  minerals  rarely  occur  in  such 
masses  as  to  constitute  rocks,  and  that  tiie  metal  itself  does  not  form  an  important 
constituent  of  rocks,  yet  from  the  functions  which  it  appears  to  perform  in  many 
decompositions,  the  student  should  be  acquainted  with  the  forms  in  which  it 
natundly  occurs.  The  most  important  compound  of  manganese  is  the  manganic 
dioxide  or  pyrohuite,  a  black  or  dark  steel-grey  mineral,  which  occurs  massive, 
granular,  and  renifomi,  with  a  fibrous  crystallme  structure.  The  sesquioxide  of 
manganese  Mn^O,  also  occurs  as  braunite,  and  hydrated  as  the  common  ore  man- 
ganite  Mn^OgHjO.  Some  specimens  contain  much  more  water,  so  that  it  probably 
represents  limonite,  with  which  it  appears  to  be  isomorphous.  The  representative 
of  the  meta-hydrate  is  polianite,  which  is  isomorphous  with  gdthite.  There  ia 
another  ore  of  manganese,  containing  a  variable  quantity  of  water,  but  to  which, 
no  definite  formula  can  be  assigned,  ptilomelan.  This  mineral  is  probably  a  mix- 
ture. There  is  also  a  representative  of  magnetite^  the  manganoso-manganic  oxide 
Mn''Mn'"s04  or  hausmannite, 

Pyrolusite,  hausmannite,  and  braunite  occur  as  pseudomorphs  in  the  form  of 
manganite,  and  all  four  in  the  form  of  calcite. 

Sulphides  of  Iron, — ^Two  sulphides  of  iron  occur  in  nature,  ferric-disulphide 
FeSt,  and  ferroso-ferric  sulphide  FesS4,  or  Fe'^tT^^.  Ferric-disulphide  is  dimorphic. 
When  it  ciystallisee  in  the  monometric  system  it  is  called  pyrites,  and  by  miners 
mundie;  when  it  crystallises  in  the  trimetric  or  rhombic  system  it  is  called  marca" 
site.  Pyrites  occurs  crystallised  in  cubes,  octahedrons,  cubeK>ctahedrons,  pentagonal 
dodecahedrons,  etc. ;  also  in  cylindroidal  and  globular  stalactites  and  mammillated, 
the  surface  being  covered  with  crystalline  facettes,  and  the  interior  fibrous^  com- 
pact, etc  Pyrites  has  a  characteristic  bronze  to  golden  yellow  colour,  nearly 
uniform.  Some  varieties  contain  copper;  others  nickel,  or  cobalt,  or  gold,  or 
silver.  I^tes  is  one  of  the  most  diffused  minerals  in  nature.  It  is  found  dis- 
seminated in  rocks  of  all  ages.  It  occasionally  forms  veins  of  considerable  extent, 
or  mixed  with  a  kind  of  clay  thin  beds.  Massive  pyrites,  more  or  less  pure,  or 
mixed  with  clay,  is  used  for  making  sulphuric  acid  under  the  name  of  suijitur  ore. 
Pyrites  is  deposited  by  thermal-mineral  waters,  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  iron  at  the  same  time,  such  as  those  of  Chaudes-Aigues  in  Cantal,  and  of 
Bourbon-Lancy  in  the  department  of  Sa6ne*et-Loire.  In  the  throat  of  the  sulphur 
springs  of  Bagnerres  de  Luchon  in  the  Pyrenees,  cubic  crystals  of  pyrites  are  de- 
posited on  crystallised  barytes.  According  to  Ebelmen,  pyrites  is  daily  formed 
wherever  organic  matter  in  decomposition  ac^  on  the  sulphates  of  mineral  or  sea 
water  in  the  presence  of  ferruginous  mud.     Marcasite  is  of  a  pale  bronze  colour. 
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aoroetimes  inclined  to  grey,  and  haa  hence  been  called  white  iron  pyrites.  It 
oocnn  in  acicnlar  or  fibiroua  radiated  masses,  the  straMkies  or  radiat^  pyrites  of 
W«ner;  in  maded  ciystals,  forming  dendiitic  configurations  {spear  pyrites); 
in  crest-like  aggr^ations,  like  the  comb  of  a  cock,  hence  named  cockscomb 
Pifritea.  Marcasite,  when  it  begins  to  decompose,  becomes  externally  of  a 
liTef^bfx>vn  ooloor.  The  term  hepatic  pyrites  or  leberkies  is  given  to  this  variety. 
Marcasite  is  not  so  abundant  a  mineral  as  pyrites  :  it  is  not  found,  for  instance, 
in  beds  or  deposits  in  old  slate  rocks,  but  it  occurs  in  the  mineral  veins  which 
traverse  those  rocks.  It  is  more  or  less  disseminated  in  the  carboniferous  forma- 
tion, and  appears  to  become  more  frequent  the  newer  the  rock.  It  is  disseminated 
often  in  such  a  fine  state  of  division  as  to  be  imperceptible  in  bituminous  shales, 
ooal  shales,  etc  In  the  shales  and  clays  of  the  lias  and  cretaceous  periods,  as  well  as 
in  some  coals  of  the  carboniferous  period,  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  baUs  and  irregular 
nuases  of  more  or  leas  considerable  size.  It  also  occurs  in  radiated  globular  masses 
and  beantifnl  spear  mades  in  the  white  chalk  itself.  ArsewUxU  pyrites  or  mispUkel^ 
whidi  contains  arsoiic  as  well  as  sulphur,  although  differing  several  d^rees  in  its 
aD^es  from  marcasite,  is  perhaps  homoBomorphous  with  the  latter.  Ferroso-ferric 
snlphide  ooostitutes  the  romsniX  pyrrhotine  or  magnetic  pyrites,  which  crystallises 
in  forms  of  the  hexagonal  system.  Its  true  colour'  is  between  bronze>yellow  and 
copper>red,  but  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  it  tarnishes  it  is  usually  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour.  It  is  softer  than  common  pyrites.  It  usuaily  occurs  massive  in  fissures 
in  oystaUine  rocks  with  magnetite,  and  rarely  in  crystallised  plates.  Perfect  crystals 
are  very  rare.  Its  name,  magnetic  pyrites,  is  due  to  its  weak  magnetic  properties. 
The  three  sulphides  of  iron,  when  exposed  to  damp  air,  oxidise,  and  produce 
fentms  sulphate  or  green  vitriol.  Perfectly  pure  cubic  pyrites  is,  however,  acted 
npoo  veiy  slowly,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  varieties  of  that  mineral 
which  deoompose  readily  are  mixed  with  marcasite,  which  is  sometimes  found  not 
only  asaodated  with  pyrites  but  penetrating  it.  Marcasite  oxidises  so  readily  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  preserve  specimens  of  it,  espedally  casts  of  fossils  composed  of 
iL  Next  to  water  and  carbonic  acid  there  is  no  substance  performs  so  important  a 
function  in  nature  as  an  agent  of  metamorphosis  as  sulphide  of  iron.  During  its 
oxidation  a  considerable  quantity  of  free  sulphuric  add  is  formed,  which,  acting  on 
Bcighbonring  minerals,  among  others  on  aluminous  silicates,  dissolves  considerable 
qoantities  of  matter,  induding  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  the  latter.  This 
aointiosi,  when  it  circulates  in  fissures  and  penetrates  rocks,  is  a  powerful  agent  of 
change.  Of  the  quantity  of  aluminous  silicates  dissolved  in  a  nascent  state  in  water 
eootaining  free  sulphuric  acid  thus  formed,  an  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact 
that  the  water  pumped  up  from  one  mine  in  Ireland  annually  carries  away  more 
than  one  hundred  tons  of  silicate  of  alumina. 

Pseudomorphs, — Substances  which  decompose  so  readily  and  rapidly,  with 
ffvolutaoii  of  hea^  increase  of  bulk,  and  the  production  of  soluble  substances  which 
act  upon  anrrouiiding  bodies,  do  not  offer  favourable  conditions  for  the  production 
of  pseodomorphs.  The  following  minerals  are  found  in  the  form  of  Pyrites  : — 
gr^»hite^  quartz,  haematite,  gothite,  limonite,  marcasite,  pyrohotine,  copperas. 
I^ritea  is  fooiid  in  the  forms  of  the  following  minerals  : — quartz,  specular  iron, 
mareaaite,  mjapickel,  pyrohotine,  galena,  stephanite  or  brittle  silver,  polybasite, 
pymgyrite  or  ruby-silver,  barytes,  anhydrite,  caldte.  Stephanite  and  calcite 
have  been  observed  in  the  form  of  marcasite.  Pyrites  has  been  found  in  the  forms 
dpyroJkoiine  and  mispickeL 

Ptrimarphe^ — Pyrites  has  been  observed  enclosed  in  the  following  minerals  : — 

i?{f/Mi#lj    gold ;    fluorspar ;    quartz,  magnetite ;    pyrites,   pyrohotine,   galena ; 

fnyyfUB    grpanin*  ooelestine ;  boredte,   oddte,  bitter-spar,  diallogite ;  augite, 

m^iilTjit^agtinoiite,  beryl ;  garnet ;  scapolite,  dipyre,  dichroite  or  ioUte,  fahlunite 

or  hrdfoos  iolite  ;  Uipi»  l*«dif  adularia,  felspar  ;  apophyllite  ;  harmotome,  stilblte, 

dathoiite;  aeheelite. 
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Marcasite  or  radiated  p3rrites  has  been  oliserved  in  the  following  minerals  : — 
gold,  fluor-spar,  quartz,  pyrites,  pyrargsrrite  or,  ruby-silver ;  barytes  ;  calcite, 
magnesite,  chalybite ;  apophyllite ;  apatite. 

Pyrohotine  has  been  observed  in  quartz ;  pyrites ;  calcite ;  hornblende,  scapolite 
(wemerite),  dichroite  or  iolite,  apophyllite. 

EncUmofphs. — ^The  following  minerals  have  been  found  in  pyrites  : — carbon, 
gold  ;  fluor-spar  ;  quartz,  specidar  iron  ;  marcasite,  pyrohotine,  galena,  realgar ; 
gypeum  ;  calcite  ;  pyrope-gamet,  zircon,  mica,  felspar,  staurotide. 

Bulphstes. — ^The  sulphates  of  geological  importance  are :  thenardite,  glau- 
ber  salt,  glauberite,  gypsum^  anhydrite,  barytes,  and  alunite. 

Sulphate  of  soda,  although  not  occurring  as  a  rock  except  in  one  instance,  or 
forming  a  constituent  of  rocks,  is  found  under  so  many  circumstances  that  it 
has  great  interest  for  the  geologist     It  exists  in  the  waters  of  many  saline  hot 
springs,  and  especially  in  that  of  Carlsbad ;  it  is  formed  in  winter  in  salt  lakes 
containing  sulphate  of  magnesia.    It  sometimes  crystallises  out  mixed  with  the 
latter  as  a  particular  mineral  called  astrakamU,  Na',Mg''2S04,4U,0,  in  some  of 
the  salt  lakes  about  the  mouths  of  the  Volga.     In  the  region  of  Lake  Aral  are 
several  lakes,  the  waters  of  which  hold  it  in  solution,  and  from  which  it  crystal- 
lises.    Many  beds  of  clay  in  this  region  also  abound  in  it.    In  many  of  the  great 
salt  deposits  it  occurs  in  small  quantity.     It  effloresces  at  certain  seasons  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil  in  many  places,  notably  at  Bahia  Blanca,  in  South  America, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance.      The  only  recorded  instance 
where  sulphate  of  soda  forms  a  true  rock  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Jarama,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Tagus,  in  the  centre  of  Spain.*    It  occurs  there  as  anhyd]x>us  sul- 
phate or  thenardite,  Na^04,  and  as  gUtuberite,  a  compound  of  the  anhydrous 
sulphates  of  calcium  and  of  sodixmi,  Ca''Na22S04,  associated  with  clay  and  gypsum 
in  beds  extending  for  several  miles,  and  which  in  some  places  are  from  fifty  to  sixty 
feet  thick.     It  was  in  this  district,  at  Espartinas,  that  thenardite  was  first  dis- 
covered ;  but  until  the  discovery  of  these  beds  it  was  a  very  rare  mineral,  only 
found  at  the  place  just  mentioned,  and  at  Tarapaca  in  Peru,  where  it  is  also 
associated  with  glauberite.    The  latter,  except  in  the  valley  of  the  Jarama,  is  also  a 
rare  mineral  occurring  in  small  quantity  in  great  salt  deposits.     Thenardite  and 
glauberite,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  absorb  water,  and,  when  acted  upon  by  water, 
dissolve — the  former  entirely  and  the  latter  in  part.    A  deposit  of  glauber  salt, 
Na',S04lOH,0,  has  accordingly  formed  along  the  escarpment  of  the  beds. 

Calcic  sulphate  or  sulphate  of  lime  occurs  in  nature  hydrated  as  gypsum,  and 
anhydrous  as  anhydrite.  The  latter  is  found  in  connection  with  common  salt, 
the  form  of  which  it  often  imitates,  the  salt  in  turn  being  found  as  a  pseudomorph 
of  the  anhydrite.  Anhydrite  is  harder  than  gypeum,  with  which  it  is  generally 
associated.  It  occurs  in  crystals  of  the  trimetric  or  rhombic  system,  but  more 
usually  in  lamellar,  saccharoidal,  and  compact  masses.  The  variety  known  as 
mUpanitef  found  at  Vulpino,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  contains  about  8  per  cent  of 
silica.  Its  specific  gravity  is  from  2*889  to  2*957,  and  its  hardness  8*5,  or 
about  that  of  calcite.  It  is  used  as  a  marble  under  the  name  of  bardiglio  di 
Bergamo.  In  Nova  Scotia  anhydrite  forms  extensive  beds  belonging  to  the 
carboniffsrous  period. 

Gtpsum,  or  hydrated  calcic  sulphate,  Ga"S04,2H,0,  crystallises  usually  in 
monoclinic  prisms ;  it  also  occurs  laminar,  lamellar,  fibrous,  bacillary,  saccha- 
roidal, and  compact,  mixed  with  calcic  carbonate  or  carbonate  of  lime,  clay,  and 
sulphur  of  various  colours,  but  usually  white.    The  transparent  crystals  are  called 

*  *'  On  the  Deposit  of  Salphale  of  Soda  in  the  Valley  of  the  Jarama,  near  AnuvJurec,  in 
Spain,"  by  WlUiam  K.  Sullivan  and  J.  P.  O'ReUly,  AtlantU,  vol.  iv.  p.  228 ;  and  "  Notes  on 
the  Oeology  and  Mineralogy  of  the  Spanish  Provinces  of  Santander  and  Madrid,"  by  the 
same  authors  ;  London,  1893.    , 
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HietdU^  the  fine  fibrous  variety  taUn-apaTf  and  the  saccharoidal  and  compact  varieties 
aUAnuier.  Gypsum  occurs  in  all  formations,  from  the  upper  Silurian  to  the  most 
recent,  especially  in  the  carboniferous,  permian,  and  miocene.  It  is  found 
even  in  crystalline  rocks.  It  is  deposited  during  the  evaporation  of  brine,  and  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  generated  by  the  oxidation  of  sulphur  or 
pyrites,  or  evolved  from  volcanic  fissures.  The  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  some- 
times found  in  volcanic  districts  is  well  illustrated  by  the  hot  springs  of  the 
volcanic  region  of  New  Granada,  in  South  America  ;  two  of  these  produce  actual 
riven  of  wann  acid  water.  One  of  them,  first  described  by  A.  von  Humboldt,  has 
received  the  expressive  name  of  Rio  Vinagre  or  Vinegar  River.  Gypsum  is  a  very 
soft  minerd,  its  hardness  being  only  1*5  to  2'0,  or  not  much  more  than  half  that 
of  anhydrite  ;  its  density  is  also  less  than  that  of  that  mineral. 

Perimorphs. — Anhydrite  has  been  observed  as  an  enclosed  mineral  in  quartz 
and  rock-salt ;  and  gypsum  in  rock'Salt,  pyrites,  and  gypsum.  EndoTnorpfis. — 
Hie  following  minerals  have  been  observed  enclosed  in  gypsum  : — sulphur,  coal, 
brown  coal,  gold,  quartz,  limonite,  pyrites,  marcasite,  chalcopyrites,  cinnabar,  real- 
gar, antimony  glance,  stephanite  or  brittle-silver  ore,  gypsum,  calcite,  bitter-spar, 
aznrite,  malachite,  amianthus,  asbestus,  pyrope,  dioptase,  humboldtite  (datholite). 
jFseydamorpha.  —Anhydrite  occurs  in  the  form  of  common  salt,  pyrites,  gypsum, 
and  caldte.  Gypsum  occurs  in  the  form  of  common  salt,  anhydrite,  and  calcite  ; 
quartz,  limonite,  calcite,  and  strontianite  in  the  form  of  gypsum  ;  and  calcite, 
dolomite,  and  common  salt  in  the  form  of  anhydrite. 

Barttu,  baric  sulphate,  or  sulphate  of  barium  Ba'S04,  crystallises  in  the 
rhombic  or  trimetric  system.  Its  hardness  is  2*5  to  3*5,  or  the  same  as  that  of 
eakite.  Its  specific  gravity  is  from  4*38  to  4*72,  hence  the  name  of  heavy-spar 
given  to  it  There  are  also  fibrous,  lamellar,  crested,  globular,  coarsely  laminated, 
grannlar,  and  massive  varieties.  When  pure  it  is  white,  and  the  crystals  trans- 
paie&ty  but  it  is  often  yellowish-grey,  blue,  red,  or  brown,  and  opaque.  Barytes 
is  a  frequent  mineral  in  metallic  veins  ;  it  also  occurs  as  distinct  veins,  especially 
in  limestones,  sometimes  accompanied  by  sulphate  of  strontium  or  celestine  and 
calcite.  Crystals  of  it  are  found  in  the  hot  snlphurous  springs  of  Bagnerres  de 
Lochon.  Its  chief  geological  interest  Ues  in  its  connection  with  mineral  veins,  hot 
springs,  and  pseudomorphism. 

Mndomorphs. — ^The  following  minerals  have  been  noticed  in  crystals  of  barytes : 
— ^btsmuth,  mercury,  silver ;  fluor-spar ;  quartz,  micaceous  iron,  red  iron  foam,  man- 
gaaite,  gothite  (pyrohosiderite),  limonite  ;  orpiment,  realgar,  stibnite,  bismuthine, 
silver  glance,  galena,  blende,  cinnabar,  pyrites,  marcasite,  smaltine,  chalcopyrite, 
heteromorphite,  boumonite  ;  barytes — the  internal  crystal  of  barytes  being  some- 
times separated  from  the  external  shell  of  the  same  mineral  by  pyrites.  Dolomite 
erjstals  have  also  been  observed  on  one  side  of  the  internal  crystal — breunnerite 
(bttterspar).  Cavities  have  also  been  noticed  in  crystals  of  barytes.  Sometimes 
the  cavities  are  full  of  liquid,  sometimes  only  partially  fiUed.  Professor  Nicol 
has  noticed  that  the  liquid  in  the  former  case  yielded  crj'stals  of  barytes  when 
exposed  to  the  air.  In  partially-filled  cavities  the  liquid  has  been  found  to  disap- 
pear at  about  150"  Cent,  so  that  the  liquid  must  have  been  very  volatile.  Peri- 
marphg. — ^Barytes  has  been  observed  enclosed  in  fluor-spar,  quartz,  and  calcite. 
Ptemiamorphi, — Barytes  in  the  form  of:  dolomite,  calcite,  witherite,  barsrto-calcite. 
Minerals  in  the  form  of  barytes  :  quartz,  red  iron  ore,  limonite,  gothite^  psilome- 
lane ;  pyritas  ;  calcite,  dolomite,  chalybite,  cerussite  ;  steatite. 

Aluvitb  or  ALUMHBTOifE  is  a  basic  sulphate  of  aluminium  and  potassium,  formed 
by  the  decomposition  of  trachyte  by  sulphurous  acid  vapours.  It  occurs  chiefly 
massive,  of  a  grejrish-white  or  reddish  colour,  from  intermixed  ferric  oxide.  The 
cavities  of  the  nuunive  mineral  are  sometimes  lined  with  small  crystals,  the  com- 
positJoD  of  which  might  be  represented  by  the  formula  E\A1'%(S04)\  ^(A],0.. 
3HgO),  or  a  mixture  of  that  salt  with  one  having  the  composition  KtATti^^i) 
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2(A1^0s.3H,0).  Some  varietieg  contain  less  water  than  even  the  latter  formula 
would  require.  The  massive  varieties  contain  sometimes  as  much  as  60  per  cent  of 
intermixed  silica.  At  Tolfa,  near  Oivita  Vecchia,  the  alunite  forms  thick  layers 
on  trachyte,  which  being  differently  coloured,  owing  to  the  different  states  of  oxida- 
tion of  intermixed  iron,  have  a  ribboned  appearance  when  cut  across.  This  mineral 
is  so  hard  that  it  can  be  polished  so  as  to  form  a  fine  marble.  In  Hungary  it  is  so 
hard  as  to  be  used  for  millstones.  The  formation  of  the  alunite  is  accompanied  by 
the  production  of  large  quantities  of  silica,  some  of  which,  as  just  stated,  remains 
intermixed  with  the  alunite,  but  the  principal  part  forms  quartz  veins,  sometimes 
honey-coloured,  or  of  the  colour  of  eisenkiesel  from  intermixed  ferric  oxide. 

The  production  of  alunite  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  formation  of  alum 
from  ordinary  alum-slate.  This  is  a  bituminous  slate  containing  disseminated  sul- 
phuret  of  iron.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  the  latter  oxidises,  and  the  slate  swells 
up,  from  the  formation  of  salts  between  the  layers. 

Oarbonates. — The  carbonates  of  the  bivalent  metals  may  be  classifled  into 
two  categories  according  to  their  crystalline  forms,  namely,  hexagonal  and  rhombic 
carbonates.  Calcic  carbonate,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  crystaUUes  in  forms  belong- 
ing  to  both  systems,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  dimorphic.  The  hexagonal  forms 
are  included  under  the  term  caldte,  the  rhombic  under  that  of  aragoniU.  All  the 
other  carbonates  are  homoeomorphous  with  one  or  the  other  of  these.  The  calcite 
group  includes  the  carbonates  of  magnesium,  iron,  manganese,  and  rinc  ;  the  ara- 
gonite  group  the  carbonates  of  strontium,  barium,  and  lead.  Of  these  carbonates 
the  only  ones  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  rocks  are  the  carbonates  of  cal- 
cium, magnesium,  and  iron. 

Caloitb  or  CALC-SPiiB  is,  next  to  quartz,  the  most  abundant  mineral  in  nature. 
Clear  colourless  masses,  cleaving  readily  into  rhombohedrons,  are  found  in  Iceland, 
hence  the  name  of  Iceland  spar  given  to  such  cleaved  pieces  possessing  well-marked 
double  refraction.  Zippe  has  described  in  a  monograph  on  the  subject  forty-two 
different  rhombohedrons,  eighty-five  sclenahedrons,  and  seven  dihexahedrons  of 
calcite.  The  mutual  combination  of  these  simple  forms,  to  which  must  be  added 
hexahedral  and  trihedral  prisms,  gives  rise  to  a  multiplicity  of  modified  forms,  of 
which  De  Boumon  has  described  about  700.  Calcite  is  very  often  mixed  with  other 
isomorphous  carbonates,  Mg^COg,  Fe^OOg,  Mn^OOg,  Zn'COg,  in  the  most  variable 
proportions.  A  specimen  from  Altenbeig  or  Vieille  Montague,  for  example,  was 
found  to  contain  89'56  per  cent  of  Ca"CO„  8-23  of  Fe*COj,  0*69  of  Mn'CO,,  and 
1  '01  of  Zn^OOg.  Some  of  those  mixtures  get  special  names ;  thus  when  the  mineral 
oontaina  an  equal  number  of  molecules  of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  it 
is  called  dolomite. 

Pure  calcite  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2'69  to  2'75,  and  its  hardness  is  8  in 
the  scale  of  Mohs,  which  has  ten  degrees,  commencing  with  talc  and  ending  with 
the  diamond.  True  dolomite,  Ca^COj,  Mg'COg,  which  would  consist  of  54*3  per 
cent  of  OaCOj  and  45'7  percent  of  MgCO,,  is  much  denser  and  harder  than  calcite  ; 
its  density  varies  from  2*88  to  2*95,  and  its  hardness  from  3*5  to  4*5.  It  is  also 
much  more  slowly  acted  upon  by  solvents.  Specimens  of  the  composition  repre- 
sented by  the  formuln  SCaCOg,  2MgC03  ;  2CaC0g,  MgCOg,  etc.,  are  also  often  met 
with.  The  composition  of  many  specimens,  especially  of  the  compact  varieties,  can- 
not be  expressed  by  formulae.  The  angle  of  the  type  or  fundamental  rhombohedron 
of  dolomite  is  106°  15',  or  a  mean  between  that  of  pure  calcite  105*  5',  and  of  mag- 
nesite  or  bitter-spar  Mg"CO„  which  is  107*  26'. 

Carbonate  of  calcium  forms  a  similar  compound  with  carbonate  of  iron,  called 
ankerite,  which  may  be  represented  by  Ca'COg,  Fe*00g ;  but  it  is  perhaps  never 
of  this  composition,  for  it  always  contains  some  of  the  other  carbonates,  such  as, 
MgCOg  and  MnCOg.  Plumbo-calcite  and  Baryto<alcUe  are  calcites  containing  car- 
bonate of  lead  and  carbonate  of  barium  respectively. 

Abagonite  is  denser  than  calcite,  although  the  latter  is  the  more  stable  form ;  it 
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is  m  this  respect  an  ezception  to  the  rale  that  the  most  stable  form  of  dimorphic 
bodies  has  a  higher  density  than  the  less  stable.  Its  density  varies  from  2  *920  to 
2*960 ;  when  powdered  it  is  from  2*50  to  2*51.  It  is  also  harder  than  calcite, 
its  hardness  being  from  3*5  to  4.  Like  the  rhombohedral  carbonates,  the  rhombic 
carbonates  mix  with  each  other  in  the  formation  of  crystals.  Thus  many  aragonites 
contain  Sr'COj,  which  by  itself  constitutes  the  homoeomorphic  mineral  strorUianiie; 
BaCO^  which  crystallises  alone  as  witherite^  and  is  also  homoeomorphic  with 
aragonite,  forms  with  carbonate  of  calcium  the  mineral  aiaUmiU,  This  mineral 
consists  of  BaCO„  CaCOs,  and  a  yariable  quantity  of  SrOOg.  This  is  also  the  com- 
position of  baryto-calcite,  so  that  carbonate  of  barlimi  is  likewise  dimorphic,  its 
most  stable  form  being,  howeyer,  rhombic.  When  the  corresponding  forms  of  two 
dimorphic  bodies  are  similar,  the  bodies  are  said  to  be  isodimorphic ;  the  carbonates 
of  calcium  and  barium  are  therefore  isodimorphic.  Carbonate  of  lead  is  also 
dimorphic,  and  isodimorphic  with  calcic  carbonate,  as  is  shown  by  its  crystallising 
with  caldte  in  plumbo-calcite,  and  with  aragonite  in  tamowitziUf  a  specimen  of 
which  contained  3*86  of  plumbic  carbonate. 

When  large  crystals  of  aragonite  are  heated,  they  sometimes  swell  up  suddenly 
and  fall  to  pieces  ;  smaller  pieces  and  the  fibrous  varieties  become  rotten.  Occa- 
sionally baciUary  and  radiated  masses  of  aragonite  appear  to  slowly  acquire  the 
molecular  structure  of  calcite,  a  change  which  is  indicated  by  the  cleavage.  Such 
paramorphic  crystalline  masses  are  found  in  volcanic  districts. 

The  causes  which  determine  calcic  carbonate  to  crystallise  by  preference  in 
forms  of  one,  rather  than  that  of  the  other  system,  are  not  kno¥m.  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  aragonite  is  formed  from  hot  solutions,  and  calcite  from  cold  solu- 
tions. Aragonite  is,  however,  frequently  formed  from  waters  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. It  is  probable  that  the  crystallisation  of  aragonite  is  dependent  in  nature 
upon  the  presence  of  excess  of  alkaline  carbonates,  while  calcite  is  formed  in  water 
containing  little  or  no  alkaline  carbonates.  This  view  seems  to  be  borne  out  by 
an  observation  of  Beoquerel,  that  when  gypsum  is  immersed  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures in  a  strong  solution  of  monosodic  carbonate  (bicarbonate  of  soda),  calcic 
carbonate  is  deposited  as  aragonite,  but  in  dilute  solutions  as  calcite. 

Besides  the  numerous  crystalline  forms  or  calcspar,  calcite  occurs  saocharoidal 
as  crystalline  limestone,  which  when  perfectly  white  is  sUUuary  marble.  The 
term  marble  is  also  given  to  a  number  of  imperfectly  crystalline  varieties,  which 
admit  of  a  high  polish,  and  which  are  variously  coloured  by  carbon,  ferric  oxide, 
etc.  Many  Umestones  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  clay  int^ermixed  through 
them.  In  some  of  those  earthy  limestones  the  clay  is  able  to  combine  with  the 
lime  when  it  is  burnt ;  such  limestones  are  called  hydrauUc  Umnionea.  The 
atdlactiUa^  which  depend  from  the  roofs  of  caverns,  and  tiie  atcUagmiteg,  or  irregular 
masses  of  calcic  carbonate  which  form  on  the  floors  of  caverns,  are  deposited  from 
the  water  oozing  through  the  roof.  When  the  carbonate  precipitated  from  water 
is  white,  loose,  and  friable,  it  is  agaric  mineralj  or  generally  cole  sinter ;  when 
coherent  and  sufficiently  hard  not  to  be  friable,  it  is  ctUcareoue  tu/a.  When  stalac- 
titic  calcite  is  hard,  semi-translucent,  yellowish-white,  or  somewhat  opalescent, 
it  forms  the  true  alabaster.  When  calcite  occurs  in  small  spherical  grains, 
cemented  together  like  the  roe  of  fish,  it  is  called  oolite.  When  the  grains  are 
larger,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  it  is  termed  pisoUte,  Marl  is  a  friable  earthy  variety 
of  calcite,  containing  a  variable  proportion  of  clay. 

Oabbonate  of  Magnesium  as  a  separate  mineral,  Magnbbitb,  is  of  very 
secondary  importance  to  the  geologist  It  occurs  chiefly  associated  with  jserpentine. 
Combined  with  calcic  carbonate  it  forms  the  mineral  dolomite  or  bitter-spar  already 
mentioned,  and  the  immense  masses  of  dolomitic  limestones  which  occur  especially 
among  the  Jurassic  rocks.  Combined  with  carbonate  of  iron  it  forms  the  mineral 
breurwerite  or  mesitine  spar  MgCO^FeCOg.  This  formula  represents  42  per  cent 
of  carbonate  of  magnesium,  and  58  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  iron.    But  the  pro- 
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portion  varies  very  much,  some  specimens  containing  so  little  as  to  be  reckoned  ns 
impure  magneeite.  All  dolomiUc  rocks  contain  some  ferrous  carbonate,  but  some- 
times the  quantity  equals  or  even  exceeds  the  amount  of  magnesic  carbonate. 
These  varieties  of  dolomite  are  included  under  the  name  of  arikerile  with  those 
containing  very  little  magnesic  carbonate.  The  name  brown  spar  is  sometimes 
given  to  dolomites  and  some  kinds  of  breunnerite,  which  in  consequence  of  the 
considerable  amount  of  ferrous  and  manganous  carbonates  which  they  contain 
become  brown  and  even  black  by  oxidation,  hence  the  name  brown  spar.  The 
ferrous  carbonate  of  dolomitic  limestones,  which  often  amounts  to  4  or  5  per  cent, 
and  sometimes  to  very  much  more,  is  the  source  in  many  cases  of  great  deposits  of 
carbonate  of  iron,  and  of  hematite  and  Umonite,  when  the  dolomite  is  denuded. 

Chaltbitb  or  Spathic  Iron  is  the  name  given  to  ferrous  carbonate  when  found 
crystallised  or  massive.  Like  the  other  carbonates  mentioned  it  is  generally  mixed 
with  more  or  less  carbonates  of  manganese,  magnesium,  calcium,  and  zinc,  especially 
with  the  two  first  One  of  those  mixtures  containing  2MuCO,,3FeC03  is  called 
oligon  spar.  Chalybite  occurs  in  the  older  rocks  and  associated  with  limestones  in 
veins  and  in  beds,  which  are  sometimes  of  enormous  extent.  Mixed  with  clay, 
and  as  in  Westphalia  with  coal  and  clay,  ferrous  carbonate  forms  the  important 
ore  of  iron,  clay-ironstone,  which  occurs  so  abundantly  in  many  parts  of  the  coal- 
measures,  and  in  the  lias  and  oolite  of  England. 

The  carbonates  of  calcinm,  magnesium,  manganese,  iron,  zinc,  etc,  are  soluble 
to  some  extent  in  water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid.  If  the  water  be  saturated 
with  the  gas,  under  a  considerable  pressure  and  at  a  high  temperature,  their  solubility 
becomes  greatly  increased.  Hence  many  thermal  waters  contain  so  much  calcic 
carbonate  that  they  deposit  lai^  quantities  when  they  come  to  the  surface.  When 
water  containing  carbonates  of  calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  and  manganese,  is 
exposed  to  the  air,  the  manganic  carbonate  is  converted  into  manganite  or  hydrous 
manganic  oxide,  or  into  pyrolusite  or  manganic  dioxide,  which  is  precipitated  first, 
the  ferrous  carbonate  gradually  oxidises,  and  is  precipitated  as  ferric  hydrate.  The 
carbonate  of  calcium  then  crystallises  out  mixed  with  carbonate  of  magnesium,  if 
it  separates  as  calcite,  but  almost  free  fh>m  it  if  it  separates  as  aragonite.  The 
calcic  carbonate  that  separates  last  is  free  from  iron.  In  this  way  we  can  under- 
stand why  Witjlosferri  or  Jloioer  of  iron,  a  coralloidal  form  of  aragonite,  which  is 
found  in  beds  of  iron  ore,  is  so  free  from  iron.  When  the  carbonates  precipitate 
without  access  of  oxygen,  this  separation  does  not  take  place,  at  least  to  the  same 
extent. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  true  dolomite  may  be  formed  by  precipitation  fh>m 
sea-water.  It  is,  however,  also  formed  by  metamorphic  action.  The  process  of 
dolomitisation  may  sometimes  be  followed  Uirough  all  the  stages  in  blue  limestone, 
which  becomes  brownish-yellow  as  the  metamorphosis  advances.  That  colour  is 
due  to  the  iron  which  is  introduced  along  with  the  magnesia,  often  to  the  extent 
of  3  or  4  per  cent ;  veins  of  breunnerite  being  sometimes  even  formed. 

JEndomorpha  or  minerals  enclosed  in  calciie  crystals  :  silver,  mercury,  copper, 
gold ;  fluor-spar ;  quartz,  rutile,  brookite,  specular  iron,  iron  fi-oth ;  realgar, 
antimony  glance  or  stibnite,  silver  glance,  erubescite,  galena,  cinnabar,  millerite, 
pyrohotine,  pyrites,  marcasite,  mispickel,  breithauptite  or  antimonial  nickel, 
chalcopyrite,  plagionite,  pyrargyrite  or  ruby-silver,  tetrahedrite  ;  barytes, 
C3lestine ;  chalybite,  smithsonite,  azurite,  malachite ;  amianthus,  green  earth, 
garnet,  idocrase,  epidote,  mica,  titanite,  glauconite  (hislopite),  metachlorite, 
apophyllite,  calamine,  mesotype,  stilbite  (desmine) ;  apatite. 

Endomorpks  in  aragonite  :  quartz ;  barytes  ;  calcite,  aragonite,  strontianite ; 
mica.  Sorby  observed  cavities  in  aragonite  in  Vesuvian  lava  containing  a  liquid 
and  air ;  the  latter  occupied  about  one-tenth  of  the  space  of  the  fluid,  whence  he 
concludes  that  the  cavities  were  formed  at  a  temperature  of  about  160®  Cent. 

Endomorphs  in  dolomite:   mercury;    specular  iron,  iron  fix>th,  magnetite; 
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silver  glance,  cinnabar,   pyrites,   chalcopyrite ;  amianthus,   albite  talc ;   cobalt 
bloom. 

Endonwrphs  in  hrewnneriU :  talc.  Endomorphs  in  chalybite :  bismuth ; 
quartz,  rutile,  oxide  of  iron ;  galena,  pyrites,  chalcopyrite,  marcasite,  bismuthine, 
gersdorffite  (tombazite) ;  mica. 

Perimoiphs  or  minerals  enclosing  calcUe :  sulphur ;  quartz,  pleonaste  or  iron 
and  magnesia  spinel ;  galena,  pyrites,  gypsum,  anglesite ;  calcite,  aragonite  ;  horn- 
blende, garnet,  zircon,  idocrase,  scaxwUte,  felspar,  loganite  (pyrosclerite) ;  apatite. 
Perimorphs  of  atxigimUe :  aragonite.  Perimorphs  of  dolomite :  fluor-spar ; 
quartz ;  barytes,  gypsum ;  calcite,  dolomite.  Perimorphs  of  breimnerUe  :  quartz, 
oliyine. 

Pseudomorphs. — In  the  form  of  ecdeite :  fluor-spar ;  quartz,  camelian  chalce- 
deny,  homstone,  semi-opal,  hematite,  limonite,  gothite,  stilpnosiderite,  manganite, 
pyrolusite,  hausmannite,  minium,  psilomelane,  wad ;  blende,  galena,  pyrites, 
marcasite ;  barytes,  gypsum  ;  calcite,  dolomite,  chalybite,  diallogite,  smithsonite, 
malachite ;  orthoclase,  steatite,  meerschaum,  chlorite^  calamine.  In  the  form  of 
dolomite :  common  salt,  quartz,  chalcedony,  hematite,  gothite,  limonite,  manganite, 
hausmannite,  psilomelane,  pyrolusite ;  pyrites,  marcasite ;  barytes ;  chalybite, 
diallogite,  azurite  ;  steatite,  serpentine,  calamine.  In  the  form  of  chalybite : 
\  quartz,  magnetite,  hematite,  limonite,  chlorite. 

CalcUe  in  the  form  of :  fluor-spar ;  gypsum,  anhydrite ;  gay-lussite ;  pectolite. 
JMornUe  in  the  form  of :  fluor-spar ;  anhydrite,  barytes ;  calcite.  CJuUybite  in 
the  form  of :  barytes  ;  calcite,  dolomite. 

Siliostes. — ^The  silicates  form  not  only  the  most  numerous,  but,  to  the  geologist, 
by  far  the  most  important  family  of  minerals.  Although  many  of  the  rarer 
silicates  occurring  as  endomorphs,  perimorphs,  or  pseudomorphs,  throw  great  light 
on  the  genesis  and  metamorphosis  of  rock  masses,  the  number,  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  student  in  order  to  study  lithology,  is 
comparatively  smaU.  These  belong  chiefly  to  the  augite,  olivin,  and  felspar  groups 
— which  may  be  considered  the  primitive  mineral  constituents  of  crystalline  rocks  ; 
,  the  garnet  or  epidote,  mica,  leucite,  nepheline,  hatiyne,  talc,  serpentine,  chlorite, 

pectoUte,  and  zeolite  groups,  as  their  intermediate  and  secondary  constituents. 

AuQiTE  Gboup:  This  group  includes  two  principal  sulhgroups,  augite  or 
pyroxene  and  its  varieties,  and  hornblende  and  its  varieties. 

FYBOXENB  or  AUQITE  includes  a  number  of  minerals  belonging  to  the  same 

crystalline  series,  and  possessing  more  or  less  identity  of  physical  structure  with 

considerable  varieties  of  chemical  composition  and  colour.     The  crystals  belong  to 

the  monoclinic  system,  the  inclination  of  the  inclined  axes  being  74°,  and  the 

angle  of  the  type  prism  87°  6',  parallel  to  which  it  cleaves.     The  specific  gravity 

S  varies  from  8*28  to  8*50  ;  the  hardness  lies  between  5  and  6.     The  colours  are 

1^  white,  various  shades  of  green,  brown,  and  black.    The  lustre  vitreous  inclining  to 

I  resinous,  sometimes  pearly.     Generally  translucent  to  opaque,  rarely  transparent. 

The  density,  hardness,  lustre,  colour,  and  transparency,  vary  with  the  relative 

proportion  of  the  metals,  calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  and  manganese,  which  the 

varieties  contain.     Chemically  the  augites  may  be  classified  into  non-aluminous 

and  aluminous  augites.    The  former  consist  of  meta-silicates  of  calcium,  magnesium, 

iron,  and  manganese,  and  the  latter  of  those  silicates  with  an  aluminous  silicate. 

The  simplest  typical  formula  for  augite  would  be  Ca'*Mg^2Si03,  or  a  calcic  magnesic 

disilicate,  which  represents  the  composition  of  diopside  or  white  attgile.     The 

y  crystals  of  diopside  are,  however,  usually  greenish,  indicating  the  presence  of  meta- 

silicate  of  iron.    SahUte,  pyroxene,  in  a  limited  sense,  malacoUte,  fassaite,  white 

and  green  coccoUte,  hedeinhergitey  etc.,  are  varieties  of  the  non-aluminous  augites. 

The  aluminous  augites  contain,  according  to  Tschermak,  besides  the  normal 
augitic  metarsilicates,  the  silicate  MgO,Al,03SiO,.  Such  a  silicate  may  no  doubt 
exist  in  some  aluminous  augites,  but  in  the  minority  of  them  the  alumina  is  derived 
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from  the  felspar  in  which  the  crystals  were  formed.  Sometimes  the  alumina  and 
m^nesia  are  present  in  part  as  Mgf  Al*',04,  a  compound  represented  by  spinel,  or 
as  [Mg*',Fe'7'Al,"'04,  or  aj  magnesia-iron  spinel  The  perimorphs  and  endomorphs 
of  augite  show  that  the  alnminons  silicate  varies  with  the  conditions  under  which 
the  crystals  were  formed.  The  aluminous  silicates  are  allomorphs  talcen  up  by  the 
augitic  meta-silicates ;  and  their  amount  depends  upon  the  relative  proportioni 
among  other  things,  of  the  substances  forming  the  fluid  mass  from  which  the 
crystals  separate.  The  common  augites  are  chiefly  black,  and  greenish  and 
brownish-black  and  very  lustrous,  hence  the  name,  from  ai^yi^  lustre.  The 
crystals  cleave  like  hornblende  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  monoclinic  prism.  In 
the  augites  of  both  classes  the  magnesium  is  sometimes  almost  wholly  replaced 
by  calcium  and  iron.  The  hedenbeigite  above  mentioned  is  an  example  of  the 
non-aluminous,  and  its  American  variety,  hudsonite,  of  the  aluminous  varieties. 
Hudsonite  is  extremely  ferruginous,  and  contains  about  10  per  cent  of  alumina, 
partly,  no  doubt,  as  felspar,  and  partly,  perhaps,  as  an  iron  spinel  like  hercinite. 

There  are  several  other  minerals  which  may  be  regarded  as  varieties  of  augite, 
such  as  some  of  the  specimens  of  the  calcic  sodic  disilicate,  cegyrin  (others  are 
referred  to  the  hornblende  sub-group) ;  acwvUey  which  contains  alumina,  a  zinc  augite 
called  jeffffnfmiU^  and  a  nearly  pure  meta-silicate  of  manganese  called  rhodonUef 
from  its  rose-red  colour. 

JBnstaHte,  which  may  be  represented  by  the  general  formula  of  augite,  is  a 
silicate  of  magnesium,  sometimes,  however,  combined  with  silicate  of  iron 
Fe'^SiOs.  Descloizeaux  has,  however,  shown  that  it  is  rhombic,  and  not  mono 
clinic,  the  obtuse  angle  of  its  prism  being  92**  to  93°,  cleaving  parallel  to  faces  of 
the  prism,  the  face  of  cleavage  having  a  fibrous  aspect  Its  colours  are  light 
grey,  yellowish  or  greenish.  It  forms  a  constituent  of  some  rocks,  as,  for 
instance,  Iherzolite,  a  Pyrrenean  rock  consisting  of  olivine,  diopside,  and  this 
mineral. 

Augites  exhibit  a  tendency  to  take  up  water.  Scheerer  suggested  that  this 
water  replaced  magnesia,  three  molecules  of  water  replacing,  according  to  his  hypo- 
thesis of  polymeric  isonuyrphum,  one  of  magnesia.  It  is  more  probable,  however, 
that  it  represents  the  water  of  the  orthic  acid,  or  the  saturated  condensed  acid 
corresponding  to  the  original  augite.  When  augites  take  up  water  in  this  way 
they  may  be  regarded  as  in  the  first  stage  of  alteration.  The  most  important  of 
these  hydrated  augites  are  diallage  and  bronzite.  DiaUage,  which  includes 
SchilUr  spar  in  part,  is  a  thin  foliated  mineral,  cleaving  readily  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  orthic  or  rectangular  secondary  axis,  the  cleavage  parallel  to  the 
prismatic  face  being  unrecognisable.  Some  varieties  have  a  kind  of  striated  sur- 
face, which  produces  a  dull  mother-of-peari  lustre.  Its  colour  is  of  various  shades 
of  pale  green,  greyish -green,  grey  and  brown,  and  sometimes  bronze.  When  of 
the  latter  colour,  it  may  be  considered  as  bronziie,  Diallage  is,  however,  gene- 
rally more  calcareous  than  bronzite,  in  which  the  magnesia  generally  predominates. 
The  latter  has  a  laminar  structure,  well  marked  in  some  varieties,  but  inclined  to 
a  fibrous  structure  in  others.  Diallage  may  be  regarded  as  the  hydrous  repre- 
sentative of  the  calcareous  augites,  and  bronzite  of  the  magnesian.  Both  are 
related  to  the  mineral  hypersthene.  This  mineral  derives  its  name  from  (nrip 
cBipot,  over  strength,  because  it  is  denser  and  harder  than  hornblende.  It  is  a 
highly  ferruginous,  slightly  hydrated  mineral,  generally  of  a  brown  colour,  often 
blackish-brown  to  pitch-black.  Its  principal  cleavage  face  exhibits  a  copper  red 
metallic  iridescence,  due  to  microscopical  laminse  of  titaniferous  iron.  According 
to  Descloizeaux  hypersthene  does  not  belong  to  the  augite  series,  with  which  it 
has  hitherto  been  connected.  He  has  shown  tiiat  it  is  not  monoclinic,  but  rhombic, 
the  angle  of  its  prism  being  90°  SC ;  it  cleaves  like  diallage,  but  the  augitic 
cleavages,  that  is  those  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  prism,  are  stiU  distinguishable. 
It  is  harder  than  diallage;  its  specific  gravity  is  frY>m  8*3  to  3 '4.     Diallage  occurs 
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chiefly  in  a  kind  of  roek  allied  to  aezpenime,  called  gabbro.  Bronzite  oochtb  in 
lerpentine,  and  hypenthene  chiefly  in  a  particular  kind  of  rock  called  hyper- 
■tbenite.  There  are  sereral  Tarietiee  of  the  preceding  hydrated  minerals,  such  as 
diadami«f  which  is  intermediate  between  bronzite  and  hypersthene.  PatUite  is  a 
hypemthene  fiom  the  island  of  St.  PauL 

BoMtUe  is  a  mineral  of  a  leek  to  oliye  green,  passing  into  yellow  and  brown 
eoloofs,  found  in  serpentine  at  the  Bast^,  in  the  HMtz.  It  is  by  some  considered 
as  a  aUghtly  altered  crystalline  serpentine,  but  it  is  rather  a  variety  of  augite, 
rdated  to  bronzite  and  hsrpersthene.  If  its  water  be  regarded  as  basic,  it  would 
be  an  aitho«licate,  and  supports  the  view  that  the  hydrated  augites  are  meta* 
■iliwitwi  passing  into  orthic  silicates.  Augites  like  hornblende  assume  a  fibrous 
or  asbestifonn  structure ;  these  asbestifonu  yarieties  of  augite  represent  chiefly 
diopeide. 

HOBiTBLKKDS,  like  augitc,  is  a  term  which  includes  a  great  yariety  of  minerals, 
bflonging,  probably,  to  one  crystalline  series.  This  series  belongs  to  the  mono- 
dink  system  ;  the  hardness  yaries  between  6  and  6,  the  si)ecific  gravity  between 
8*9  and  8*4.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  peculiar  polished  horn-like  lustre 
of  the  &eee  of  cleavage.  The  colours  vary  from  black  to  white,  through  various 
shades  of  green ;  many  tremolites  are  white,  actinolite  is  of  various  shades  of 
green  to  blacki«h-green,  common  hornblende  is  black,  usually  opaque  and  trans- 
Ineent,  bat  sometimes,  though  rarely,  almost  transparent.  The  crystalline 
grmipings  and  configurations  are:  columnar,  baccillary,  fibrous,  parallel  or 
radiated,  rarely  UmeUar  ;  granular,  both  coarse  and  fine.  The  fibres  are  some- 
timeB  so  fine  that  the  filaments  may  be  spun. 

Like  the  angit«i,  the  hornblendes  may  be  divided  into  the  non-aluminous  and 
alnminona.  To  the  former  belong  tremoUte  or  fframnuUite,  etcHnolite,  cubestua^ 
amikopkyUUej  and  aummingtanite ;  to  the  latter  common  hornblentU,  v/raJUtej  and 

The  hocnblettdai  are  also  meta^silicates,  and,  like  the  augites,  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  general  formula  (M'SiO^T,  in  which  M'  represents  the  metals 
caldnm,  magnesium,  iron,  and  sometimes  manganese.  Augite  and  faoinblende 
may  be  considered  as  dhnorphic  forms  of  the  isomorphic  meta-silicates  just 
stated.  The  intimate  relation  ezisting  between  them  has  long  been  reoog- 
niMd.  Berthier,  and  after  him  Mitscherlich,  found  that  the  fused  tremolite  of 
8L  GothAid  assumed  the  form  and  structure  of  augite  on  cooling,  while  on  the 
other  hand  diopeide  melted  in  a  crucible  reassumed  its  aug^tic  form  on  cooling. 
Gostav  Rose  confirmed  these  results  by  melting  actinolite  of  zillerthal,  and  allow- 
ing it  to  eool  slowly.  When  cold  it  formed  a  mass  of  radiated  needles  of  the  form 
of  augite.  It  is,  however,  believed  that  the  hornblende  form  is  the  result  of  slow 
molinft  and  the  augite  form  of  rapid  cooling.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  or 
whetber  hornblende  can  be  formed  by  f^ion  at  all,  it  is  remarkable  that  in  almost 
every  instance  hornblende  crystallises  in  rocks  containing  excess  of  quartz  or 
U^y-silicated  minerals  like  orthoclase,  and  augite  always  in  basic  rocks,  such  as 
those  containing  the  lime  felspsis.  The  silicates  of  the  magnesian  series — calcium, 
Bsagnesinm,  iron  manganese — appear  to  be  polymorphic,  if  we  recognise  enstatite 
as  a  distinet  spedes.  The  synthesis  of  augite  was  made  by  Berthier  by  fusing 
the  neftsisry  proportions  of  Ume,  magnesia,  and  silica  in  a  porcelain  furnace,  and 
allowing  the  compound  to  cool  slow.  Augite  crystals  fi«quently  occur  among 
ala^i  of  bisst-fyiniaoes,  as  was  first  observed  by  Noggereth. 

The  great  fseility  with  which  the  minerals  of  both  series  vary  in  composition, 
and  in  this  respect  tiiey  vary  more  than  other  series,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  hoooiogoas,  or  oondensed  series  of  meta-silidc  acids  are  polymeric,  or  simple 
araltiples  f4  HfStOs  (mo  table  of  silicic  acids,  p.  58).  Hence  the  union  of  a 
nnmber  of  isomorphic  meta-silicates  is  only  like  the  union  of  a  number  of  mole- 
esles  <d  the  same  body,  while  the  condensation  of  any  of  the  other  acids  produces 
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a  differently-constituted  molecule  by  each  snccefisive  condensation ;  thus  Hx^Si^O^g 
is  merely  six  times  H^SiOs,  but  HgSifOie  is  not  a  multiple  of  any  simpler 
acid.  Hence  a  specimen  of  augite  or  hornblende  may  vary  from  M'',(SiOg)^  to 
a^fJi^SiO^y^f  or  even  more,  witibout  changing  the  crystallographic  series  of  the 
mineral,  or  even  producing  any  appreciable  change  in  the  values  of  the  angles.  But 
K'^Al'^i^Oif ,  or  the  formula  of  potash  felspar,  which  represents  the  acid  HgSi^Oif, 
if  doubled,  would  represent  an  acid  HigSii^Ogt,  belonging  to  a  different  series  of 
homologous  adds,  and  the  hex-silicic  acid  of  which  would  be  H4Si«Oi4,  while  the 
dodecasilicic  acid  homologous  with  the  felspar  type  would  be  H,oSixsO,4.  These  two 
acids  would  give  salts  wholly  unlike,  which  could  not  combine  in  the  samiB  crystal 
as  isomorphic  molecules,  though  they  might  possibly  do  so  to  form  heteromeric 
crystals,  with  different  values  of  the  angles.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  augites 
and  hornblendes  vary  in  composition  in  a  totally  different  way  from  the 
felspars. 

Tschermak  looks  upon  the  typical  formula  of  tremolite  as  Ca*Mg^|(SiOg)S  that  of 
augite  being  Ca'Mg"(SiO,)^  and  believes  that  in  the  aluminous  hornblendes  there 
are  in  addition  small  quantities  of  two  other  silicates,  Ca'Mg'[Al's]gSisOi|  or 
CaO,MgO(Al,0,),(SiO,)*,  and  Na',Al'',Si40i,  or  Na,OAl,03(SiO,)*.  Most,  if  not 
all  the  aluminous  hornblendes,  like  ttie  aluminous  augites,  contain  felspar,  and 
sometimes  aluminates,  like  spinel.  As  the  aluminous  varieties  of  both  minerals 
are  found  in  felspar  rocks,  and  have  consequently  crystallised  in  a  fluid — 
whether  fused  rock  or  aqueous  solution — containing  felspar,  it  seems  more  reason- 
able to  assume  that  a  little  of  that  compound  is  mixed  up  with  the  polymeric 
meta-silicates  than  that  a  totally  different  silicate  should  be  formed  during  the 
crystallisation,  and  one,  too,  which  does  not  appear  to  exist  as  an  individual 
mineral.    The  microscopic  examination  of  the  crystals  also  supports  this  view. 

Of  the  varieties  of  hornblende,  the  following  are  deserving  of  special  atten- 
tion:— 

a.  Non-Aluminous. — TremoliU,  from  the  valley  of  Tremola,  in  Switzerland, 
Ca*Mg^,Si40i,  or  Ca'SiO,SMgSiO„  is  generally  white,  or  with  a  greyish-greenish, 
or  yellowish  tinge.  Specific  gravity  2*93,  transparent  or  translucent  in  single 
crystals,  which  are  fibres  or  slender  blades,  distinct  or  traversing  a  gangue,  or 
aggregated  in  coh  mnir  or  radiated  masses.  It  is  found  in  granular  limestone. 
CalamiU  (from  caiam  »,  a  reed)  is  an  asparagus-green  variety  found  in  prismatic 
crystals  in  serpentine. 

Haphilite  (from  ^a^f r,  a  needle)  is  an  asbestiform  variety. 

Actinolile  (from  dKrlf,  a  ray)  occurs  in  bright-bladed,  baccillary,  or  radiated 
crystals.  When  the  crystals  are  distinct  it  is  gleuajf  aciinolite.  The  crystals  have 
a  specific  gravity  of  3  '02  to  3*05,  and  break  transversely  with  facility.  Under 
the  name  of  actinolite  are  included  the  hornblendes,  consisting  of  mixtures  of  the 
isomorphous  meta-silicates  of  calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron  (ferrosum). 

ArUhophyUUe  (from  dr^o^uXXoi^,  a  clove,  on  account  of  its  brown  colour) 
includes  chiefly  hornblendes,  consisting  of  meta-eilicatea  of  magnesium  and  iron 
(ferrosum),  white  and  light-coloured  varieties  of  ctabeatus  (d<r/3€0Tos,  unconsumable), 
are  usually  tremolite  or  actinolite,  and  dark-coloured  ones  anthophyllite. 

/3.  Aluminous. — Common  hornblende  includes  the  dark-green  and  black  alu- 
minous varieties  occurring  in  distinct  crystals,  crystalline  aggregates,  or  massive. 
Specific  gravity,  S'l  to  3*4. 

UraUU  is  a  kind  of  paramorphic  augite ;  that  is,  a  mineral  having  the  external 
form  of  augite  and  the  cleavage  of  hornblende.  The  two  varieties  are  differently 
mingled  in  different  specimens.  The  variety  of  diallage  of  a  grass  to  an  emerald 
green  colour,  called  from  the  latter  colour  mtaragdite,  which  occurs  as  a  consti- 
tuent of  the  rock  called  gabbro  or  diallage  rock,  and  the  comparatively  rare  rock 
eklogite,  has  been  shown  to  be  an  intergrowth  of  augite  and  hornblende. 

DicutatUe  and  pargasUe  are  only  varieties  of  common  hornblende ;  the  former 
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exliibiting  a  difference  in  the  value  of  the  angles,  dae  perhaps  to  the  quantity  of 
mignesic  aluminate  which  it  contains. 

Periwufrpks. — ^Angite  snb-group  :  Cryiitals  of  augite  in— quartz,  angite,  horn- 
blende, idoctase,  meionite,  wemerite  (scapolite),  mellilite,  mica,  sodalite,  haiiyne, 
leocite,  nepheline,  mmidin,  titanite,  analcime,  thomsonite  ;  of  dicfpside — ^in  garnet, 
idocraK,  orthodase  ;  of  omphazUe  in  epidote ;  of  diaUoffe  in  hornblende  ;  of 
k^fpenthene  in  hornblende.  Hornblende  sub-group  :  Crystals  of  hornblende  in — 
fluor-sper,  quartz,  cobaltine,  augite,  garnet,  idocrase,  zircon,  wemerite  (scapolite), 
sodalite,  nepheline,  sanidin,  anorthite,  pennine  (chlorite) ;  of  actinoUte,  etc.,  in — 
quartz,  aTinit.e,  adularia,  tourmaline  ;  of  auiianthus  and  aabesHu  of  both  augite 
aJMl  hornblende  groups  in — quartz,  magnetite,  gypsum,  calcite,  dolomite,  augite, 
bornbleDde,  garnet,  prehnite,  stilbite. 

Bndowu)rphe. — Minerals  enclosed  in  augile :  magnetite,  pyrites,  augite,  hom- 
Uende,  amianthus,  asbestus,  oliyine,  garnet,  cerstedite,  mica,  leucite,  nepheline, 
lafandorite,  apatite.  In  hornUende :  calcite,  augite,  diallage,  hypersthene, 
amianthus,  asbestus,  idocrase,  mica,  felspar,  disthene  (kyanite),  chabazite,  gran- 
stein  (iserin),  apatite.  In  acUnolite  and  anthqphyllite :  quartz,  magnetite,  pyrites, 
pyrrfaotine,  chalcopyrite,  olivine,  garnet,  mica,  sanidin,  lievrite,  talc. 

Paeudomorphs. — In  fonns  of  augite:  quartz,  hornblende,  asbestus,  garnet, 
aicay  green  earth,  dmolite,  serpentine,  steatite,  talc.  In  forms  of  hornUende  : 
quartz,  asbestus,  green  earth,  mica,  serpentine,  steatite,  talc,  chlorite,  chabazite. 

Wedding  noticed  in  the  augite  crystals  of  Vesuvian  lavas  a  multitude  of 
minute  bubbles  like  what  are  seen  in  ice.  Sorby  found  in  similar  crystals  what 
he  calls  **  glass  cavities,"  containing  at  least  two  kinds  of  crystals,  which  some- 
tisMS  project  beyond  the  wall  of  the  cavity,  as  if  they  were  formed  at  the  same 
time  with  the  augite.  Several  Scottish  augites  have  the  same  structure.  Sorby 
has  also  found  in  many  specimens  of  hornblende  in  blocks,  on  the  Monte  Somma, 
cavities  partially  filled  with  liquid.  From  the  proportion  of  the  volume  of  the 
iuid  to  the  empty  space,  he  calculates  the  temperature  at  which  they  were 
eodoeed  was  360'  Cent 

Fpjbpar  Group. — ^The  felspar  group  is  themoet  important  of  all  rock-forming 
The  number  of  varieties  which  have  received  special  names  is  very 
eoaaiderable,  and  until  the  researches  of  Sartorius  von  Waltershausen  and  Tscher- 
■ak,  their  composition  and  relationships  were  very  unsatisfactory.  The  former 
showed*  that  the  variation  in  the  amount  of  silica  in  the  minority  of  felspars  was 
too  great  to  allow  of  their  being  considered  as  distinct  mineral  species,  and  that 
tkey  were  mixtures  of  some  few  definite  bodies.  These  he  assumed  to  be  anor- 
thite, albtte,  and  krablite,  a  kind  of  felspar  containing  lime,  so  named  by  For- 
chammer,  from  Krabla,  in  Iceland,  where  it  is  found.  Tschermak,  following  out 
Sartorius  von  Waltershausen's  views,  divides  f  the  felspars  crystallographically 
into  two  series :  1.  Orthockue  {6p$6s,  straight,  and  kXdffif,  cleavage),  or  monoclinic 
febpars ;  and  2.  Plagiocltue  {rXdytoSt  slanting  or  oblique,  and  xXdaitf  cleavage), 
er  tridinic  felspars.     He  admits  three  definite  chemical  compounds  : — 

Orthodase.       1.  Orthodase,  K,0,Al,0,,(SiO,)e       =  K'^,Si«Oie 

PlaaiodoBe.  }  ^-  ^^'^        Na,0,Al,d„(8iO,)e      =  Na'^^^i^O,. 
j-iofftocMte.  J  3    Anorthite,  (CaO)^(Al,0,),(SiO,)4  =  Ca*^'"4Si40ie 

Orthodase  and  albite  may  be  considered  as  acid  felspars,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  anorthite  or  basic  felspar.  All  other  felspars  are  mixtures  of  these  three. 
TKfacrmak,  not  admitting  the  isomorphism  of  potash  and  soda,  considers  that  aU 

"  Vtbtr  dU  ruOoanieehen  QuMme  in  SieUim  %nA  lOamd  and  Qirt  SvUmaHn*  VvUbUdwug, 

f  Dk  reldspalkifnippe.  SUaumgOteriehte  der  AkadmU  d.  WiuenachafUn  sa  Wlen,  Bd.  I. 
fcMe.    ISM. 
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orthocUue  crystals  containing  soda  are  simple  mirtnres  ;  that  is,  that  the  crystals 
are  built  np  of  heteromorphic  materials.  Haidinger  was  the  first  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  inteigrowth  of  orthoclase  and  albite.  In  1823  Gnstav  Bose  showed 
that  the  orthoclase  of  Hirschberg,  a  well-known  locality  for  that  mineral,  was  a 
mixture  of  those  two  minerals.  But  it  was  Breithanpt's  and  G«rhard*s  investiga- 
tion on  perthite  that  clearly  showed  that  many  potash  felspars  consisted  of 
alternate  lameUs  of  orthoclase  and  albite.  In  the  case  of  perthite  this  alternation 
can  be  seen  by  the  difference  of  colours  ;  in  other  cases  l^e  cleayage  planes  show 
the  twin  striations.  In  some  large  opaqne  crystals  the  albite  sometimes  decays  out 
almost  wholly,  and  leaves  a  kind  of  skeleton  of  transparent  or  translucent  ortho- 
clase. The  crystalline  forms  of  albite  and  anorthite  do  not  differ  so  much  as 
those  of  albite  and  orthoclase  ;  minerals  formed  of  a  mixture  of  the  former  are 
consequently  more  intimately  mixed.  Tscheimak  looks  upon  albite  and  anorthite 
as  isomorphic  In  doing  so  he  excludes  as  a  condition  of  isomorphism  similarity 
of  chemical  constitution.  According  to  him  isomorphism  is  not  an  intrinsic  pro- 
perty of  the  chemical  atoms  or  molecules  of  a  body  ;  they  are  not  like  bricks, 
which,  if  they  once  fitted  into  a  hole  left  by  another,  should  do  so  on  all  occasions. 
The  isomorphism  of  any  two  bodies  depends  upon  certain  conditions  which  may 
be  fulfilled  in  one  case  and  not  in  another.  This  view,  while  somewhat  different 
from  the  isogonism  of  Laurent,  is  even  a  wider  extension  of  the  idea  of  isomor- 
phism than  he  contemplated. 

The  angles  of  albite  and  anorthite  do  not  differ  from  each  other  more  than  those 
of  bodies  usually  considered  isomorphic,  or  more  correctly  speaking  homoeomorphic ; 
they  resemble  each  other  in  optical  properties,  and  there  is  a  gradation  as  regards 
cleavage  from  albite  to  anorthite.  Their  atomic  volumes  approach  closely,  while 
albite  differs  somewhat  in  this  respect  from  orthodase.     Thus  : 

Orthodase,  K,0,Al,0,(SiO,)e 
Albite,         Na,0,Al,0,(SiO,)e 
Anorthite,   (CaO),(Al,0,)^SiO,)4 

The  whole  of  the  felspars  have  been  classified  into  ten  series.  At  one  end 
stands  the  potash  felspar,  at  the  other  the  lime  felspar :  in  the  middle  the  soda 
felspar,  albite.  The  following  table  gives  the  ten  series,  showing  the  limits  of 
each  series  as  regards  the  three  constituents  which  characterise  the  fundamental 
felspars : — 

Orthodase  group  ? — 

1.  Adularia  series,  16  to  13  per  cent  of  potash,  and  0  to  2  percent  of  soda. 

2.  Amazonite  „      13  to  10  „  „  2  to  5       „        „ 
8.  Perthite      „      10  to    7           „           „  6  to  7       „        „ 
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The  following  are  the  varieties  included  in  each  series : — 1.  Adular  series — 
adularia,  valencianite,  paradoxite,  rhyacolite  ;  2.  The  Amazonite  series — amazon- 
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vtone,  pegmatolite,  sanidin  in  part ;  8.  PerthiU  series — perthite,  microlin,  and 
sanidin  and  oithoclaae  in  part ;  4.  LoscocUue  series — ^loxoclase,  orthodase  in  part ; 
S.  AUriie  series — (a)  albite,  peridine,  tetartin ;  (b)  hyposclerite,  deayalandite, 
oligodase  in  part ;  (c)  glassy  adbite,  pantellarite ;  6.  OUgocleue  series — (a)  oligo- 
cUise,  peristerite ;  (b)  glassy  oligodase ;  7.  Andesin  series — andeein,  etc. ;  8. 
LabradoriU  series — (a)  labrador,  saussurite ;  (b)  glassy  labnidorite ;  9.  ByiowmU 
scries — ^bytownite  ;  10.  AnorUuU  series — anorthite. 

Endomarphs  in  orthodase,  etc. :  quartz,  anatase,  mtile,  specular  iron,  magne- 
tite, pyrites,  caldte,  crichtonite  (ilmanite),  diopside,  epidote,  pinite,  mica,  titanite, 
tonnnaline,  chlorite,  stilbite,  samarskite  (uranotantal),  granite.  In  aanidin : 
qaartz,  crichtonite,  augite,  hornblende,  mica,  apatite.  In  aJbite :  quartz,  specular 
iron,  amianthus  uid  asbestus,  mica,  chlorite.  In  peridine :  titanite,  chlorite. 
In  labradar :  ilmanite,  zircon,  chlorite.  In  oUgodase :  specular  iron,  pyrriiosi- 
derite  (gothite),  oligoclasei     InanorUUte:  chalcopyrite,  hornblende. 

Perimorphs, — Minerals  enclosing  orthodase,  etc  :  fluor-spar,  quartz,  pyrites, 
harableode,  beryl,  idocrase,  azinite,  adular  in  adular,  tourmaline;  enclosing 
maddin:  hornblende ;  endosiDg  aibiU :  quartz,  dolomite,  garnet,  pistacite, 
tounualine;  endosing  oUgodaae:  pistacite,  oligodase;  enclosing  laJbrador: 
augite. 

Nephklins  (from  k^Ai|,  a  cloud,  because  the  mineral  is  rendered  dull  by 
acids)  is  an  alkaline  aluminous  silicate,  sodium  being  the  most  abundant  alkaline 
metaL  It  crystallises  in  tables  and  also  in  prisms  of  the  hexagonal  system :  the 
snzfaoes  of  the  prisms  being  rough.  Its  colours  are  white,  greyish-white,  grey, 
yellowish-grey,  translucent  to  opaque.  Hardness  5 '5  to  6 ;  specific  gravity  2'58 
t*  2^5.  Clearage  imperfect,  paralld  to  base  and  faces  of  prisms.  Its  composition 
nay  be  represented  by  the  formula  M8[Alfl4Si9034,  in  which  M'  represents  sodium 
and  pot^iam.  Most  of  the  analyses  give  the  proportion  of  these  metals  as  four 
atosu  of  sodium  to  one  of  potassium.  Some  specimens  contain  lime,  sometimes 
to  the  extent  of  between  three  and  four  per  cent.  Most  specimens  also  contain 
a  little  water. 

EloBoliU  is  a  massive  variety  of  nephdine,  remarkable  for  its  greasy  lustre,  from 
A«Mr,  oiL  The  colours  are  daric  green,  greenish,  >and  bluish  or  reddish-grey,  with 
a  peculiar  sheen. 

Nepheline^  formeriy  believed  to  have  a  very  limited  di£fusion,  is  now  found  to  be 
an  csmntisl  and  frequent  ingredient  of  rocks,  especially  basalts  and  lavas.  ELeolite 
oocun  only  in  the  older  rocks*  such  as  the  Norwegian  ziroon>syenite^  nephdine  in 
the  newer.  They  stand  towards  each  other  somewhat  in  the  same  position  as 
oithoclaae  does  to  sanidin. 

Leccitb  (frtmi  X€vjc6f,  white)  is  a  silicate  of  aluminium  and  potassium,  some- 
times  part  of  the  latter  being  replaced  by  sodium.  It  is  represented  by  the  typical 
fonnuja  "K^Kl^ifiif.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  the  ikosi-tetrahedron,  or  twenty- 
four-faoed  trapezohedron,  and  always  ingrown ;  also  in  crystalline  grains.  The 
crystals  are  generally  yellowish  or  greyish,  white  or  ashy,  and  occasionally  white, 
EBsdy  translucent,  generally  opaque.  Hardness  6*5  to  6 ;  specific  gravity  2*4 
to  2'5  ;  soluble  in  adds  without  gelatinising. 

Leodte  is  a  constituent  of  lavas  and  basic  volcanic  newer  rocks.  It  has  not 
yet  been  noticed  in  the  older  rocks.  Leudte  occurs  associated  with  augite  and 
magnetite ;  scarcely  ever  with  hornblende.  Leucite  represents  potash  felspars  in 
lucka^  and  is  sometimes  associated  with  sanidin,  while  nephdine  appears  to  repre- 
sent the  lime  felspars,  but  has  never  been  observed  associated  vrith  them. 
NephdiDe  snd  leadte  occur  very  frequently  together,  but  they  appear  never  to 
eeeur  singly  or  associated  with  quartz  like  the  true  felspars. 

NotCAH  is  a  lemArkable  mineral,  occurring  crystalUsed  in  rhombic  dodecahe- 
drons and  other  forms  of  the  monometric  system,  and  containing  from  7  to  10 
per  cent  of  sulphuric  anhydride.    It  also  occurs  in  crystalline  grains.     It  is  of  an 
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ash-grey  or  yellowish-grey  colour.  It  has  a  hardness  of  5*5,  and  a  specific 
gravity  of  2*25  to  2 '27.  Its  composition  may  be  represented  by  the  formula 
2NaCl,8Na,Ar^i,08  +  6(2Na,S04,6NajAr,SijOg) ;  that  is  a  union  of  one  mole- 
cule of  sodalite  and  five  of  a  soda-haiiyne.  Nosean  is  a  constituent  of  the  nosean- 
phonolite  of  the  Lake  of  Laach  on  the  Rhine.  It  is  named  in  honour  of  a  mining 
engineer  named  Nose. 

Hautne  is  a  bright  blue  or  sometimes  asparagus-green  mineral,  found  in  lavas, 
generally  in  crystalline  grains,  but  sometimes  in  rhombic  dodecahedrons.  Its 
hardness  is  5  to  6 '5,  and  its  density  2*48  to  2*83.  It  is  decolorised  when  heated, 
as  if  the  colour  was  due  to  a  sodic  combination  of  sulphur,  like  that  in  ultramarine. 
There  are  apparently  three  varieties — that  of  Monte  Albano,  that  of  Monte  Somma 
(Vesuvius),  and  that  of  Niedennendig,  near  the  Rhine.  The  first  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  SlNatAV'SijOg)  -H  2  (Ca'S04) ;  the  second  by  2(Na,Al*,Si^08) 
+  CaS04  —  potassium  is  generally  present  also ;  the  third,  or  Niedermendig,  variety 
is  considered  to  be  composed  of  two  molecules  of  the  first  or  Albano-haiiyne,  with 
one  of  nosean.  Hatiyne  is  an  essential  constituent  of  hanyne-porphyry,  and  occurs 
in  several  other  rocks.     It  is  named  in  honour  of  the  celebrated  Hatiy. 

Nosean  and  hatiyne  represent  in  a  certain  sense  for  the  newer  and  non-quartzose 
rocks  the  garnets  of  the  older  rocks.  They  are  also  isomorphous  with  the  garnets. 
JUnerite^  which  is  usually  included  among  the  zeolites,  appears  to  be  hydrated 
nosean,  at  all  events  a  mixture  of  hydrated  sodalite  and  hatiyne  like  that  mineral 
does  occur. 

Fseudamorphs, — In  the  form  of  nepheline :  sodalite,  mesotype,  lithomaige.  In 
the  form  of  leucite:  felspar,  kaolin. 

Mica  is  a  term  applied  to  several  minerals  differiog  considerably  in  chemical 
composition,  and  belonging  to  several  crystalline  series,  but  all  distinguished  by 
being  easily  cleavable  into  thin  laminae.  This  laminar  structure  is  hence  termed 
micaceous.  It  is  probable  that  all  micas  crystallise  in  the  rhombic  or  trimetric 
system.  They  are  also  all  biaxial,  that  is,  have  two  optic  axes,  though  one  of  the 
commonest  distinctions  made  between  micas  is  the  classification  into  uniaxial  and 
biaxial  micas.  In  most  of  the  so-called  uniaxial  micas  the  angle  between  the  optic 
axes  is  so  small,  being  in  phlogobite  sometimes  less  than  5%  and  rarely  reaching 
20°,  while  in  biotite  they  intersect  at  angles  of  from  I**  to  2° ;  and  the  plates  that 
can  be  examined  so  thin  that  the  existence  of  the  double  axes  can  rarely  be  ascer- 
tained. In  the  micas,  hitherto  always  recc^nised  as  biaxial,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
angle  varies  from  45**  to  75^  Although  there  are  really  no  uniaxial  micas,  the  old 
distinction  is  of  practical  value,  because  the  high-angled  micas  rarely  ever  contain 
magnesia,  while  the  low-angled  ones  contain  from  about  4  to  30  per  cent,  and,  except 
rarely,  above  20  per  cent. 

Chemically  we  may  divide  the  micas  into:  1.  Non-magnesian ;  and,  2.  Mag- 
nesian  micas.  The  non-magnesian  ones  are  generally  called  potash  micas.  This 
is,  however,  liable  to  lead  the  student  to  suppose  that  the  magnesian  micas  contain 
no  potash.  All  micas  do,  however,  contain  potash,  though  in  general  the  magnesian. 
ones  contain  somewhat  less  than  the  non-magnesian.  The  non-magnesian  micas 
may  be  conveniently  divided  into :  I.  Common  mica  or  muscovite,  not  containing 
lithia ;  and,  2.  Lithia  micas  or  lepidolite. 

MuscovitCf  common  or  biaxial  mica,  occurs  in  forms  which  look  very  like 
monoclinic  prisms,  but  which  de  S^narmont  and  von  Kokscharow  consider  to  be 
rhombic  or  trimetric,  and  usually  hemihedraL  The  cleavage  is  basal,— eminent. 
Twins  are  frequently  fonned  jMurallel  to  the  faces  of  the  prism.  The  colours  are 
white,  grey,  pale  green,  sometimes  dark  olive-green,  brown,  and  violet-yellow. 
Muscovite  is  remarkable  for  the  size  of  the  folia  which  can  be  obtained.  It  aliio 
forms  aggregations  of  small  foliated  crystals,  arranged  into  stellar  and  plumose 
groups.  In  thin  plates  it  is  always  transparent ;  in  thick  plates  apparently  opaque. 
Its  hardness  is  from  2  to  8;  its  specific  gravity  2*8  to  8*1. 
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The  silica  varies  firom  44*6  to  48  per  cent;  the  alumina  from  about  30  to  88*4 
per  cent ;  potassinm,  estimated  as  potash,  is  usually  about  10  per  cent.  Muscovite 
ahnjB  contains  water — some  specimens  containing  as  much  as  6  'per  cent.  The 
presence  off  -water  facilitates  the  decomposition  of  the  mica,  the  alkalies  and  iron 
bong  gradnaUy  removed ;  the  progress  of  the  decomposition  is  indicated  by  the 
liMB  of  elasticity  and  transparency  of  the  plates.  The  non-magnesian  fuehsite  or 
chrome-mica  belongs  to  this  tyi>&  A  specimen  analysed  by  Schafhiiutl  contained 
5*95  per  cent  of  chromic  oxide.  Many  other  biaxial  micas  also  contain  traces  of 
diromiinn.  There  are  several  varieties  of  muscovite  differing  chiefly  in  colour,  that 
is,  in  the  proportion  of  iron,  etc.,  which  they  contain,  and  also,  no  doubt,  in  the 
proportioii  of  water.  Several  of  these  varieties  get  special  names,  and  are  looked 
upon  as  distinct  minerals:  such  as  margarodite,  gUbertiUf  danumriie,  aericUe^ 
etc  ;  bnt  they  are  really  only  altered  mica. 

LcpidLotUe  or  lithia  mica,  occurs  usually  in  granular  masses,  consisting  of 
foliated  scales.  It  also  occurs  in  oblique  rhombic  and  six-sided  prisms.  In  hard- 
Dtts  and  lustre,  and  often  in  colour,  it  agrees  with  muscovite.  When  free  from 
iron,  and  containing  manganese,  it  is  of  a  beautiful  rich  to  pale  lilac  colour.  Small 
traces  of  iron  give  it  a  red  tinge.  Some  mineralogists  restrict  the  name  lepidolite 
to  the  rose-red  and  lilac  varieties.  Lithia  micas  contain  more  fluorine  than 
common  mica :  the  amount  varies  from  2  to  8  per  cent.  A  specimen  of  the  mica 
of  Jnsdiakowa  in  the  Ural  gave  on  analysis  as  much  as  10*22  per  cent.  The  true 
lepidolite  or  lithia  micas,  free  from  iron,  contain  from  49  to  about  52  per  cent  of 
silica,  from  267  to  about  28*5  of  alumina,  and  about  10  per  cent  of  potash.  The 
litlua  varies  from  a  little  over  1  per  cent  to  6  per  cent.  Many  lithia  micas  contain 
sodium,  and  perhaps  rubidium  and  csesium,  but  not  magnesium,  or  only  traces. 
Lithia  mica  sometimes  replaces  common  mica  in  granite ;  when  not  containing 
manganese,  and  comparatively  free  from  iron,  they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  common  mica. 

The  magnesian  micas  may  also  be  conventionally  divided  into  two  species, 
tiMugh  there  is  really  no  absolute  line  of  demarcation  between  them — namely, 
phlogobite  and  biotite. 

PhioffobiU  occurs  in  rhombic  prisms,  which  are  sometimes  truncated  on  two 
edges,  so  as  to  produce  hexagonal  prisms.  The  colour  is  sometimes  white,  or  of 
varioos  shades  of  lnt>wn,  but  usually  it  is  of  a  ferruginous  coppery-red  or  yeUow. 
The  analyses  made  give  the  variation  of  the  silica  from  87*5  to  42*6  per  cent,  of 
the  alumina  from  about  17  to  20,  and  of  the  magnesia  from  26  to  80*8  per  cent. 
The  amount  of  iron  is  generally  small,  and  is  probably  always  present  as  ferro- 
sum.  The  potash  varies  from  6  to  10*5  per  cent,  part  of  it  being  replaced  by 
soda.  This  kind  of  mica  is  very  subject  to  alteration  from  hydration.  The  altera- 
tkn  is  first  indicated  by  spots  on  the  foliss,  due,  perhaps,  to  oxidation  of  the 
iron,  and  the  decomposition  of  the  sides  of  the  prism.  Phlogobite  is  sometimes 
associated  with  apatite,  and  almost  always  contains  some  phosphoric  acid.  It  is 
fomMl  in  granular  limestones  and  other  recent  rocks. 

BiatUe  occurs  in  hexagonal  prisms,  produced  by  the  truncation  of  the  diagonal 
edges  of  a  rhombic  prism.  The  prisms  are  usually  tabular,  and  cleave  with 
mnarkable  facility  parallel  to  the  base.  It  also  occurs  in  foliated  masses. 
When  it  contains  little  iron  it  is  white,  but  usually  it  is  green,  brown,  or  almost 
black,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  iron.  The  silica  varies  from  about  89*5  to  47*6, 
being  naaally  about  40  to  42  per  cent  The  alumina  varies  from  9  to  19  or  20 
per  cent.  The  iron  appears  to  exist  in  great  part  as  ferricum,  and  varies  from 
about  5  to  87  per  cent,  the  magueeia  from  26  to  a  little  more  than  8  per  cent, 
as  in  the  soK»lled  lep/idomelan  or  black  mica  found  in  some  granites  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, nraaUy  abore  20  per  cent,  a  small  percentage  of  magnesia  being  always 
aeoompenied  by  a  high  percentage  of  mm.  The  potash  varies  from  4*6  to  10*8, 
there  being  generally  some  soda  where  the  percentage  is  low.     The  magnesian 
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▼arieties  of  fuchsite  or  chrome  mica,  of  a  beautiful  green  colour,  and  containing 
nearly  6  per  cent  of  chrome,  belong  to  this  species. 

The  composition  of  the  micas  cannot  as  yet  be  represented  truly  by  fonnulse. 
The  magnesian  micas  appear  to  be  ortho-silicates  in  which  the  silica  is  not 
condensed.  They  may  be  approximately  expressed  by  a  general  fonnnla, 
(M'4Si04)m(M'^i04)n([AlTe*]4Si,Oi,)p,  in  which  the  co-efficient  m  expresses  the 
number  of  molecules  of  alkaline  or^o^ilicates,  n  that  of  the  magnesian  and 
feiTous  silicates,  and  p  that  of  the  silicates  of  aluminium  and  ferricum.  The 
non-magnesian  micas  may,  according  to  Rammelsberg,  be  approximately  expressed 
by  M  4Si,08.n([Al%Fe*Ja3i,Oia).  The  silicate  of  alumina  and  iron,  forming  the 
second  part  of  this  formiida,  is  an  ortho-silicate  like  that  in  the  magnesian  micas, 
but  the  silicate  of  the  alkalies,  represented  by  M',  is  an  anhydro-silicate  represent^ 
ing  the  condensed  add  B.fiifi^. 

Perimorpha  of  mica :  fluorspar,  quarts,  corundum ;  chiysoberyl ;  pyrites ; 
calcite,  chalybite,  augite,  hornblende,  actinolite,  spodumene,  beryl,  garnet,  zircon, 
idocrase,  vemerite,  meionite,  sodalite,  hattyne,  nepheline,  lepidolite,  mica,  felspar, 
sanidin,  albite,  andalusite,  topaz,  ilmenite,  apatite. 

Endomorphs  in  mica :  quartz,  rutile,  Umonite,  augite,  gamet,  tounnaline, 
astrophyllite,  apatite.  Brewster  found  in  a  thick  plate  of  mica  from  Siberia  the 
remains  of  small  animals  (acarus),  from  0'80  to  0'15  (rf  millimetre  long.  Some 
were  enclosed  in  cayities,  around  which  the  mica  appeared  to  be  optiodly  com- 
plete.    The  animals  must  have  got  in  through  fissures,  which  afterwards  closed. 

Pseudomorphi, — In  the  form  of  mica  :  quartz,  steatite.  Mica  in  the  form  of : 
augite,  hornblende,  beryl,  idocrase,  scapolite  (wemerite),  epidote,  dichroite 
(pinit,  fahlunite,  esmarckite,  bonsdorfite,  chlorophyllite,  weissite,  praseolita, 
pyrargillite,  gigantolite),  orthodase,  albite,  labradorite^  elseolite^  andalusite, 
kyanite,  tounnaline. 

Cbtsolite  or  Peridotb  is  an  ortho-silicate  of  magnesium  Mg'^i04,  in  which 
more  or  less  of  the  magnesium  is  displaced  by  iron,  so  that  its  formula  is  always 
a  multiple  of  that  just  given.  It  crystallises  in  trimetric  prisms  of  a  yellowish  or 
olive  green  ;  it  also  occurs  in  granular  masses  or  imbedded  grains.  The  traoa- 
parent  crystals  are  distinguiahed  as  chrytoliU;  the  imbedded  masses  and  grains 
are  dUvine^  from  their  olive  colour.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  mineral, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  aluminous  variety,  hyalcmderiU,  Olivine  is 
a  characteristic  mineral  of  basalt,  and  the  recent  reseiurches  of  Tschermak  on  the 
porphyritie  rocks  of  Austria  show  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  constituent 
minerals  of  other  crystalline  rocks  also. 

Garnets  are  also  ortho-silicates,  and  may  be  represented  by  the  general 
formula  M",A^Si,Oi„  or  otherwise  (M''0),Al«0,(SiO,)y  or  rather  the  double  of 
it  }A\K}r^O^  or  (MO)0(Al,O^,(SiO,)«,  in  which  W  represents  calcium,  ma^ 
nesium,  iron,  or  numganese.  Garnets  almost  invariably  contain  more  than  two 
bases,  so  that  the  four  isomorphic  metals  may  be  associated  in  twelve  different  ways. 
When  lime  predominates,  it  is  grx^sular,  if  greenish ;  cinnomon  Hone,  if  yellowish- 
brown  ;  topoMoUUf  etc.,  if  of  the  colour  <rf  topaz.  When  magnesium  predominates 
it  forms  tiie  magneda  gamU ;  when  iron  predominates  it  is  ih^  iron  gamet  or 
aJanandinef  to  which  the  common  and  noUe  gamet  belong.  The  manganese  garnet 
is  known  as  epeaMrtine,  The  ironrUme  gamet  is  meUxnite  when  of  a  velvet-black 
colour.  It  is  (»dled  colopkonite  when  it  consists  of  a  granular  mass  of  small  crystals 
having  a  resinous  lustre  and  a  brown  colour.  It  is  tiie  apiUme  when^of  a  brown  or 
orange-brown  colour,  and  having  the  faces  striated. 

Gamet  crystallises  in  the  monometric  or  regular  system,  and  principally  in  the 
form  of  the  rhombic  dodecahedron,  or  modifications  of  it.  Besides  occurring  as  an 
accidental  ingredient  of  many  crystallised  and  altered  rocks,  it  also  forms  one  of 
the  constituent  minerals  of  the  rocks  eklogite,  gamet  rock,  the  Swedish  rock, 
eulysite,  and  kinzigite. 
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Biidomorpks. — Qtjmet  has  been  found  in  qnartz,  martile,  dysluite,  galena, 
iDolybdenite,  calcite,  angite,  actinolite,  beiyl,  garnet,  idocraae,  mica,  sodalite, 
ziepheline,  sanidiu,  staurolite,  tourmaline.  Garnet  hag  been  found  as  a  peritnorpk 
of  the  following  minerals : — fluor-spar ;  quartz,  rutile,  magnetite,  oxide  of  iron ; 
pyriteB ;  chroniate  of  iron ;  calcite ;  diopside,  hornblende,  garnet,  idocrase, 
epidote,  mica,  albite^  disthene,  titanite,  yorhauserite  (serpentine). 

PjeM<ioffiof7>^--Oamet  in  the  fonn  of:  augite^  serpentine,  talc,  chlorite;  and 
epidote  in  the  fonn  of  garnet 

ZiBCON  is  an  ortho-silicate  of  Zirconium,  Zr.Si04  or  Zr.O^SiOt,  which  crystal- 
lises  chiefly  in  combinations  of  the  octahedron  and  prism  of  &e  dimetric  or  tetra- 
gonal system.  The  crystals  are  generally  coloured  red,  yellow,  or  brown,  but  are 
sometimes  found  colourless.  The  colour  is  due  to  ferric  oxide.  Its  hardness  is 
eon^klerable,  being  7  to  8,  and  its  density  from  4*4  to  4'7.  It  is  an  essential  con- 
stituent of  the  zlroon-syenite  of  Norway,  and  occurs  occasionally  in  a  large  number 
of  crystalline  rocks  of  all  ages. 

Efidote. — This  mineral  is  closely  related  to  garnet,  by  the  alteration  of  which 
It  is  frequently  produced.  It  appears  to  contain  generally,  if  not  always,  some 
basic  vater,  and  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  H^M  ivI^'^^^O^,  Lime- 
iron  garnet  is  readily  convexted  into  it  by  the  oxidation  of  the  iron,  the  separation 
of  lime  or  iron  as  carbonate,  and  the  addition  of  water — ^thus,  three  molecules  of  a 
garnet,  having  the  composition  Ca'4Fe''^''4Si«0^  or 

Ca'^Pe-'gAl  'mSi  WO7,  +  0,  +  2H,0  -I-  2C0, = 2[H,Ca''5Fe'Fe'',(Ay  jSi^Oi,] + CaCO,. 

This  equation  explains  the  facility  with  which  common  garnet  passes  into  epi- 
dote ;  and  also  why  lime  garnets  free  from  iron  do  not  produce  epidote  by  their  de- 
composition. As  in  the  garnet  family,  so  in  this,  M'  represents  calcium,  magnesium, 
iron  (ferrosum),  and  manganese  ;  there  are  consequently  a  number  of  varieties  of 
epidote,  aocording  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  metals  predominates.  The  lime 
epidote  includes  the  mineral  called  zoisiU.  It  may  be  represented  by  the  formula 
QfCaTJ^Air^l^igOg,  which  differs  from  common  epidote  by  the  Fe''',  of  the  latter  being 
represented  by  Ai,  in  zoisite.  The  latter  sometimes  contains  epidote,  and  must 
therefore  be  sometimes  formed  at  the  same  time ;  but  the  conditions  for  its  forma- 
tion are  quite  difTerent.  Indeed,  the  two  minerals  appear  to  belong  to  different 
series,  at  least  the  cleavage  and  some  other  physical  properties  of  zoisite  difler 
from  those  of  epidote.  Possibly  thuUte  is  the  true  lime  epidote.  The  lime  and 
iron  variety  is  epidote  proper,  also  called  pisUicUe. 

Epidote  crystallises  chiefly  in  prisms  of  the  monoclixuc  system.  Its  hardness 
is  from.  6  to  7,  its  sp.  gr.  ttom  3 '2  to  3*5.  It  is  almost  always  coloured,  especially 
of  a  greenish-yellow,  oil  green,  to  blackish-green ;  very  rarely  red. 

Epidote  forms  Uie  cldef  part  of  a  very  uncommon  rock,  epidosite ;  it  is  also  a 
very  widely-diffused  mineral  in  older  crystalline  rocks.  Meionite,  which  crystal- 
lises in  the  dimetric  or  tetragonal  system,  may  be  represented  by  the  formula 
^'sT'^^^^^s^ssr  vhich  represents  ai^ydrous  lime  epidote,  of  which  it  may  be  a 
dinoorphic  form. 

SCAPOLITE  or  Werheritb  is  essentially  a  silicate  of  aluminium  and  calcium, 
Imt  it  is  very  subject  to  change,  and  contains  generally  potassium,  sodium,  mag- 
nesium, and  water.  It  crystallises  in  prismatic  forms  of  the  dimetric  system, 
whidi  scaroely  differ  from  those  of  meionite.  Indeed,  those  specimens  which  have 
the  compoeition  of  that  mineral  are  regarded  by  many  mineralogists  as  the  original 
sesfM>littt.  The  lime  varies  from  about  20  to  about  3  per  cent,  the  silica  fh)m 
about  48  to  60  per  cent— the  high  lime  and  low  silica  limits  representing 
genenny  the  meiooite  tjrpe,  of  which  it  may  perhaps  be  merely  an  altered  form. 
Its  oolonn  are  chiafly  grey,  a  light  yellowish  or  green,  more  rarely  red,  generaU^ 
orpaqne^  and  scarcely  translucent  on  the  edges.     It  has  very  much  the  appearance 
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of  a  feUpar.*    Scapolite  oocnn  as  an  occasional  mineral  or  granite  and  granular 
limestone,  and  forma  almost  wholly  scapolite  rock. 

CoBDiERiTEi,  DiCHROiTE,  or  loLiTE,  IS  a  silicate  of  aluminium  and  magnesium, 
which  may  be  represented  by  the  typical  formula  Mg',[Al,],SiBOi^ ;  part  of  the 
magnesium  is,  however,  sometimes  replaced  by  iron  (ferrosum  Fe ),  and  part  of 
the  aluminium,  perhaps  always,  by  iron  Fe"',  (ferricum).  It  occurs  in  thick  prisms 
of  the  trimetric  or  rhombic  system,  which  are  often  hexagonal.  Its  colours  are, 
various  shades  of  blue,  sometimes  smoky  blue ;  when  of  the  latter  colour  it  is 
called  peliom.  It  is  often  of  a  deep  blue  colour  along  the  principal  axis,  and  of 
a  brownish-yellow  or  yeUowish-grey  along  the  secondary  axes,  that  is  perpendi- 
cular to  the  principal  axis.  It  derives  its  name,  dichroite,  from  this  circumstance. 
The  crystals  are  either  transparent  or  translucent,  have  a  specific  gravity  of  2*6  to 
2*7,  and  a  hardness  fh>m  7  to  7*5.  Cordierite  occurs  very  frequently  in  gneiss, 
granite,  and  talcose  slate,  and  is  an  essential  constituent  of  cordierite  gneiss.  It 
does  not  occur  in  the  newer  rocks, — ^it  is,  as  Quenstadt  says,  as  characteristic 
of  the  old  rocks  as  olivine  is  of  the  newer  ones. 

Cordierite  is  acted  upon  with  such  great  facility  by  water  holding  carbonic  acid 
and  alkaline  and  other  salts  in  solution,  that  cordierite  i»  almost  always  found  in 
an  altered  state.    The  alterations  consist  either  of  simple  hydration,  the  removal  of 
the  divalent  metals  by  water  and  carbonic  acid,  or  the  addition  of  iron,  alkalies, 
etc.,  introduced  into  them  by  water.     Among  the  hydrous  cordierites  may  be  men- 
tioned bonsdorJUe,  which  occurs  in  Finland  granite,  and  is  perhaps  trihydrated  cor- 
dierite ;  the  monhydrated   American   cklorophyllite,   emtarekite,  and  praseoliU 
from  the  gneiss  of  Brakke  near  Brevig  in  Norway,  which  is  sesquihydrated.    There 
are  many  other  of  those  hydrated  serpentine-like  altered  dichroites,  which  differ 
more  or  less  from  the  unaltered  mineral  in  composition,  such  as  the  giffanioliU  of 
the  granite  of  Tammela  in  Finland,  the  aspasiolite  of  the  hornblende  gneiss  of 
ELraggeroe  in  Norway,  thepyTurgiliU  of  Helsingfors,  ihe/ahlumie  of  the  talc-slate 
of  Fahlun  in  Sweden,  the  iberite  from  Monto^  near  Toledo  in  Spain,  the  oosite 
of  the  porphyries  of  Geroldsau  near  Baden-Baden.     One  of  the  most  widely-diffused 
minerals  occurring  in  granites  is  pinUe,  from  which  the  whole  of  these  minerals 
are  sometimes  termed  the  pinatoid  group.     The  composition  of  this  mineral  varies 
very  considerably ;  besides  containing  water,  it  always  contains  potash,  varying 
from  about  6  to  12  per  cent.    The  variation  in  the  quantity  of  alkali  and  of  water 
— ^the  latter  varies  from  a  little  over  1  per  cent  to  8  per  cent — shows  that  pinite 
includes  cordierites  in  various  stages  of  alteration.     All  the  pinatoid  minerals 
are  either  accompanied  by  unaltered  dichroite,  or  contain  fluently  a  nucleus  of 
that  mineral. 

TouBMALiNE  or  Schorl,  like  garnet,  epidote,  etc.,  includes  a  number  of 
varieties  differing  more  or  less  in  chemical  composition,  but  crystallographically 
and  physically  well  defined.  They  usually  occur  in  long  or  short  prisms  of  the 
hexagonal  system,  generally  striated  along  their  length,  and  terminated  by  single 
or  double  rhombohedral  ends.  Sometimes  the  crystals  are  thus  terminated  at  only 
one  end,  they  are  then  said  to  be  hemimorphic.  Most  hemimorphic  crystals  exhibit 
polar  electricity  when  heated  and  cooled.  Tourmalines  are  very  complex  in  che- 
mical composition.  They  are  essentially  silicates  of  aluminium  and  magnesium — 
the  aluminium  being  represented  in  part  by  boron,  the  magnesium  by  iron  Fe''  (fer- 
rosum) or  manganese  Mn*.  All  tourmalines  contain  potassium  and  sodium,  and 
some  lithium  also  ;  they  also  contain  fluorine,  replacing  part  of  the  oxygen.  The 
constant  presence  of  alkalies  seems  to  indicate  that  the  tourmalines  consist  of  two 

*  Bcheerer  first  suggested  that  it  was  dimorphic  with  lime  felspar,  an  opinion  admitted 
by  many.  It  should,  however,  be  always  recollected  that  dimorphism  implies  either  that 
the  bodies  are  isomeric,  bat  having  diflbrently-eonstitated  molecules,  or  condensed,  and 
therefore  totally  different  molecules. 
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distinct  silicaies,  one  of  which  may  be  analogous  to,  if  not  identical  with,  potash- 
mica,  and  in  the  lithian  tourmalines  with  lepidolite.  Rammelsbeig  divides  the 
tourmalines  into  :  1.  M^^esia  tourmalines, — ^yellow  and  brown  coloured,  and  free 
from  lithium  ;  2.  Magnesia-iron  touimalines, — ^black  by  reflected  light,  but  greenish 
or  brownish  by  transmitted  light,  snd  not  containing  lithium ;  3.  Iron  tourmalines, 
— black,  not  containing  lithium  ;  4.  Iron-manganese  tourmslines, — dark  violet, 
Uoe,  green,  and  containing  lithium ;  5.  Manganese  tourmalines, — x«d,  and  colour- 
less, and  containing  lithiuuL  The  iron  or  black  tourmalines  are  sometimes  called 
Kkorl ;  the  red  or  manganese  tourmalines  include  the  varieties  rvibdliUy  stberUe, 
daourite,  and  apyrite  ;  the  white  are  sometimes  called  aehroite. 

Id  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  tourmalines  cannot  be  represented  by  a 
ibrmula.  The  student  will  find  in  Dana's  Mineralogy  and  Rammelsberg's  Mineral 
Chemie  the  tabulated  results  of  the  analyses  of  the  diJ^Terent  varieties,  for  which  we 
are  mainly  indebted  to  Rammelsberg.  Black  opaque  tourmaline  or  schorl  forms, 
with  quartz,  the  rock  known  as  Tourmalin-rock.  It  is  also  present  as  an  occa- 
sional mineral  in  granite,  gneiss,  mica-,  talc-,  and  chlorite-slates,  hornblende-rock, 
granular  limestone,  etc.     It  does  not  occur  in  the  newer  crystalline  rocks. 

Masnesian  Hydrous  Silioaiea. — ^Talc  is  a  hvdrated  silicate  of  magnesium, 
probably  a  meta-silicate  of  the  composition  H^Mg^Si^Oj^,  representing  the  acid 
Hi^Si^Oig.  It  rarely  occurs  in  distinct  crystals  which  are  rectangular  or  hexagonal 
plates,  scales,  or  tables  having  eminent  basal  cleavage,  and  belonging  either  to 
the  trimetric  or  monoclinic  systems.  I*oliated  talc  is  of  this  kind.  It  also  occurs 
in  globular  or  stellated  groups.  Its  most  usual  mode  of  occurrence  is  granular, 
massive  to  impalpable.  In  thin  plates  it  is  sub-transparent  to  sub-translucent ; 
it  is  highly  sectile.  The  thin  laminse  are  flexible,  but  not  elastic  The  colours 
are — white  or  silvery-white,  greyish,  greenish-grey,  apple  to  leek  and  oil-g^reen. 
On  the  cleavage  faces  the  lustre  is  pearly.  It  has  a  greasy  feel.  It  forms  talc-slate, 
and  is  said  to  occur  sometimes  in  granite  in  place  of  mica.  Talc  is  a  frequent 
prodoct  of  the  decomposition  of  hornblende  and  augite.  The  change  is  very 
simple,  as  they  are  all  meta-silicates.  Some  talcs  contain  alumina,  generally,  no 
doubt,  representing  kaolin,  and  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  felspars  in 
ahuninous  augites  and  hornblendes.  In  the  pure  talcs  the  silica  varies  from  59 
to  63  per  cent,  being  most  frequently  frt>m  61  to  62  per  cent ;  the  magnesia  from 
SO  to  38  per  cent.  The  water  is  very  variable,  from  mere  traces  to  nearly  7 
per  cent 

Steatite  or  aoapeUme  is  a  coarse  greyish-white,  greyish-green,  or  yellowish 
variety  of  impure  talc  It  is  sometimes  granular,  of  fine  texture,  or  lamellar,  but 
usnally  compact.  It  is  very  greasy  to  the  feeL  The  steatite  of  Brianfon,  known 
as  **  French  chalk,"  is  white.  Fotstone  or  lapis  oUaris  includes  the  impurer 
granolar  dark-coloured  varieties.  The  compact  hard  slaty  talcs  are  called 
indurated  tale.  Some  indurated  talc-slate  is  yellowish  and  translucent  in  thin 
pUtes.  Meertehaum  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesium  of  a  different  composition, 
and  of  different  origin  from  talc  There  appear  to  be  two  hydrates,  "HL^Sifi^H^O 
and  H|f8ifO»2H,0,  included  under  this  name.  Meerschaum  appears  to  be  con- 
neeted  with  the  decomposition  of  dolomites. 

Peetidaounphs. — ^Talc  occurs  in  the  forms  of  the  following  minerals  : — augite, 
hornblende,  garnet,  andalusite,  cordierite,  tourmaliue.  Steatite  occurs  in  the  fol- 
lowing forms  : — ^fluor-spar,  quartz,  spinel,  barytes,  calcite,  dolomite,  augite, 
faombtende,  crysolite,  garnet,  idocrase,  scapolite  (wemerite),  cordierite,  mica, 
fdspar,  andalasite,  kyanite,  tourmaline,  phillipsite,  chabazite,  mesotyp. 

SEBncvTiKB  is  also  a  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesium.  Its  typical  formula 
appears  to  be  M^f  j9it07,2H20,  corresponding  to  the  first  para-silicic  acid  H0SisO7. 
llie  composition,  acooiding  to  this  formula,  would  be  44'14  of  silica,  42'97  of 
™*g"fT»n,  and  12*89  of  water.  It  forms  a  compact,  generally  impure,  green- 
eoloored  mass,  fironi  granular  to  impalpable ;  it  also  occurs  fibrous  and  foliated. 
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Ita  sp.  gr.  IB  from  2*507  to  2*591.  Some  of  tba  fibroiu  varieties  have  a  density 
of  only  2*2  to  2*3.  The  hardness  varies  from  8  to  4,  but  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  it  reaches  5.  Serpentine  exhibits  a  great  variety  of  Cidours  ;  the  pre- 
dominant ones  are  shades  of  dark  green,  which  pass  on  the  one  side  into  almost 
black,  and  on  the  other  to  lighter  colours,  through  olive-green,  leek-green,  oil-green, 
pistachio-green,  to  siskin-green.  Tellow,  brown,  red,  to  blood-red  colours  also 
occur.  These  colours  generally  occur  as  clouds,  veins,  spots,  which  run  into  one 
another,  and  produce  considerable  play  of  colours.  Delesse  has  shown  that  these 
shades  of  colour  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  iron,  its  degree  of  oxidation,  and 
state  of  combination.  He  also  observed  that  in  many  cases  the  green  or  black 
coloured  parts  formed  veins  and  bands  in  a  regular  manner  in  the  brown-coloured 
parts,  llie  darker  parts  are  due  to  the  action  of  water  containing  oxygen,  which 
penetrated  along  fine  fissures,  often  no  longer  visible,  or  portions  of  the  rock  which 
were  more  porous  than  other  parts.  Several  varieties  of  serpentine  are  distin- 
guished by  special  names,  such  as  common  and  noble  serpentine  ;  the  fibrous  or 
asbestiform  serpentine — picrolitef  baltimoritef  chrysoHle,  metaxUe;  the  foliated  kind 
called  marmoUte  ;  and  the  resinous  or  retinalUe.  The  fibrous  varieties  are  of  very 
great  importance  in  connection  with  the  genesis  and  metamorphism  of  serx)entine 
and  several  other  rocks.  All  the  fibrous  varieties  have  the  same  composition,  and 
are  apparently  but  regenerations  of  the  serx^ntine  in  fissures  and  cracks.  Nau- 
mann  has  remarked  that  serpentine  is  intersected  with  a  net- work  of  fibres,  just 
as  compact  gypsum  is  by  fibrous  gypsum. 

Endomorphe. — Serpentine  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  minerals  which  occur 
in  it.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  quartz,  chalcedony,  jasper,  chiysoprase, 
semi-opal,  specular  iron,  magnetite,  pyrites,  mispickel,  chromateof  iron,  hornblende, 
bronzite,  diallage,  garnet,  pyrope,  chlorite,  calcite,  dolomite,  the  compact  snow- 
white  dolomite  called  gurhofian,  magnesite,  brucite,  and  the  fibrous  variety  of 
that  mineral  called  nemalite,  the  hydrous  alumiiiate  of  magnesium  hydrotalcite, 
and  the  corresponding  one  containing  ferric  oxide,  replacing  part  of  the  alumina 
called  volknerite,  the  bydrovs  silicate  of  magnesiiun,  kerolite,  and  the  ferru- 
ginous variety  of  it,  demiatin,  etc 

Pseudomorphs, — Serpentine  is  found  in  forms  of  the  following  minerals : — 
Brucite  (hydrate  of  magnesium),  spinel,  dolomite,  penkatite,  Ca''C03,Mg^(Ho)^ 
augite,  hornblende,  chrysolite,  iron  garnet 

Chlorite. — This  term  is  applied  to  several  minerals  of  analogous  composition, 
and  very  similar  in  appearance,  but  perhaps  not  really  belonging  to  the  same  series. 
The  variety  called  penni-ne^  from  Zermatt  in  the  Valais,  is  said  to  crystallise  in  the 
hexagonal  system,  usually  in  six-sided  tables,  with  straight  or  bevelled  edges. 
Chlorite,  from  the  well-known  mine  of  Ackmatowsk,  in  the  Southern  Ural,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  monoclinic.     Chlorite  occurs  generally  in  platy,  scaly,  or  fine  earthy 
aggregates.    The  laminse  of  chlorite  are  flexible,  but  not  elastic.    The  hardness  is 
2  to  2*5;  the  density  from  2*65  to  2*85.      It  is  usually  of  a  leek,  olive,  and 
blackish  green.     The  crystals  are  of  a  dull  emerald  green  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis;  of  a  yellowish  or  hyacinth  red  at  right  angles  to  it:  it  is  sometimes  silver- 
white.    Chlorite  appears  to  be  a  combination  of  tlie  silicate  which  exists  in  serpen- 
tine with  aluminate  of  magnesium  Mg'Al*',04.Mg*,Si,07,2HjO;  but  part  of  the 
magnesium  is  almost  invariably  replaced  by  ferrous  oxide.    The  silica  varies  from 
about  30  to  34  per  cent,  the  alumina  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  the  magnesia  from 
32  to  37  per  cent,  the  iron  calculated  as  ferrous  oxide  from  0  to  11  per  cent,  and 
the  water  appears  to  be  pretty  constant  between  12  and  13  per  cent 

Delesnte  is  a  ferruginous  chlorite,  occurring  in  many  amygdaloids.  It  appears 
to  diJBTer  somewhat  in  composition  from  chlorite  proper.  MipidoUte  is  a  mineral 
very  like  chlorite  in  appearance  and  chemical  composition,  and  like  the  Ural 
variety  monoclinic,  as  Descloizeaux  has  shown.  It  is  very  difficult  to  express  the 
results  of  the  analyses  of  it  by  a  formula.     The  following  has  been  proposed: — 
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]f%A1^^4M*Si0^6H«0 — If,  lepresenting  ferrous  oxide  and  magnesia  in  pro- 
portioiis  of  1 :  8,  1 :  1,  etc.  Ripidolite  is  a  constitaent  of  rocks  in  Ireland  and 
Scotiand. 

Perimorph*, — ^Chlorite  bas  been  found  enclosed  in  flnor-spar,  quartz,  rutile, 
magnetite,  calcite,  beyrl,  helvin,  axinite,  praseolite  (altered  cordierite),  adular,  albite, 
pericline,  labradorite,  titanite,  tourmalbie,  cbabazite.  Ripidolite  in  idocrase.  Endo- 
wtorpha^ — Cblorlte  bas  been  observed  enclosing  rutile  and  tourmaline,  and  pennin 
hornblende. 

Pegudomorphs. — Chlorite  has  been  found  in  forms  of  quartz,  magnetite,  hema- 
tite, limonite,  calcite,  hornblende,  garnet,  felspar. 

If  on-Masneaian  Hydrous  Silioatea.— Zeolites. — The  term  non-magne- 
atan  does  not  imply  a  total  absence  of  that  metal,  but  is  a  conyenient  term  to  dis- 
ttnguish  a  numerous  class  of  hydrated  double  silicates  in  which  magnesium  is  either 
wlwlly  abs^it  or  is  present  in  smaU  quantities.  Among  these  the  most  important 
class  is  the  group  of  hydrous  aluminous  silicates,  containing  lime,  or  baiyta,  or 
lime  potaah,  or  soda,  and  called  zeolites  from  j^iu  1  boil,  and  \Ldos  a  stone,  in 
reference  to  their  property  of  boiling  up  from  the  escape  of  water  when  heated  by 
the  blow-pipe.  They  are  very  closely  related  to  the  felspars.  Several  of  them  may, 
Indeed,  be  regarded  as  hydrated  felspars.  If  we  classify  them  in  the  order  of  the 
nnmbcv  of  atoms  of  silicon  condensed  in  each,  the  principal  zeolites  may  be 
amnged  as  follows : — 

8i^ — NaVATjSKyOio,  2H,0    Natrolite  or  soda  mesotype. 
Ca*Al*^i,0,o,  SHjO     Scoledte  proper. 

Vatnlitt.  Soolcdiit. 

o,  [Nyu;^i,Oi^  2H,0]8+[Ca''Al''^i,Oia,  8H,0>  }  ^^esolite  » 
and  h,  Na'^"'^i,0,a,  2H,0 + [Ca'Al^^Oi^  3H,ol      J      acsouie. 

Ca^Ar^ijOio,  4H,0      Levyne. 
Ca'^^^ijOuHjO         Prehnite. 

K^.— Na'^AlViiOu)  2H,0     Analcime. 

Ca'AT^Oi^  8H,0      Caporcianite. 

Oa'AlVi40i»  iB^O      Laumontite. 

[Ca^'NasKj'Al^iA^  6H,0  Chabazite. 

[KaiGa'K,]',A1^i40i„  6H,0  Gmelinite  or  soda  chabazite. 

[Ca''Al*^i40ij,  6H,0p  +  K4'Al'',Si040ifc6H,0=Lime-harmotome. 

[Ca';  Na'it'Al"'4Si40i^  5H,0  Thomsonite. 
8^ — Ba'Al^i,0i4,  5H,0  Baryta-hannotome.t 
8«. — Ga'AT^ifOic,  5H,0   Heulandite,  etc 

[Ba":  SiTAl^^ijOie,  5H,0  Brewsterite. 

[Oi*:  KaJ'Al'^i^Oie,  5H.0  Epistilbite. 

Ca'Al'^i^Ou,  6H,0  Stilbite  or  Desmine. 

Hie  whole  of  the  minerals  included  under  the  designation  zeolites  appear  to  be 
rednciUe  to  a  very  few  simple  typical  formnUe.  If  we  represent  the  divalent 
metals,  barium,  calcium,  magnesium,  ferrosum,  by  M',  and  the  monivalent  metals, 
potMsinm  and  sodium,  by  If,  and  exclude  baryta^harmotome,  which  probably 
BUiy  be  rednoed  to  the  same  typical  formula  as  lime-harmotome,  all  the  preceding 

•  tt  is  piobaUe  that  the  SiO,  is  too  high,  and  that  the  true  formuU  is  Ba''Al,"'8i40ti 

f  a  Represents  several  varieties  of  seolecite,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  antrimo. 
Uk;  h  JnM'^**,  among  other  scoledtes  or  mesolites,  harringUmiU, 
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zeolites,  and  indeed  nearly  all  zeolites,  may  be  represented,  exclusive  of  their 
water  of  crystallisation,  by  the  following  formuhe  : — 

I.  [If, ;  Mn'Al^SigOio      Mesotype  gronp— natrolite,  scoledte,  mesolite,  etc. 
II.  [W;  M'J^^i,Oji     Prebnite  group. 

Ill    rif*  •  lif  1'Al*^i  O     -i  ^^^^^^^  group— chabozite,  gmelinite,  analcime, 

1.  LM.  ;     iJ       10I4  1,  -J      caporeianite,  laumontite^  lime-harmotome,  etc. 
IV.  [M* ;  M'J'^*4Si4Oi0     Thomsonite  group— thomsonite,  comptonite,  etc. 
V    rif^'M'TALil'  O         f  StUbite  group— heulandite,  brewsterite,  epistilbite, 
•  L     >     iJ'^^V'Js  IS     "^     stilbite  ordesmin,  etc. 

Prebnite  differs  from  scolecite  and  other  calcareons  members  of  the  meso- 
type series  by  containing  2H,0  less  and  CaO  more.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
prebnite  is  almost  always  associated  with  calcite,  so  that  it  is  formed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  excess  of  lime.  The  relation  of  the  zeolites  to  the  felspars  is  very 
interesting ;  thus,  thomsonite  may  be  looked  upon  as  hydrated  anorthite,  in 
which  one  atom  of  lime  is  replaced  by  two  of  sodium.  Now  thomsonite  is  always 
formed  from  labradorite,  which  is  a  mixture  of  anorthite  and  albite.  Labradorite 
consists  of— Na4CaeAl*MSi^08o=2Na'^"'^i«On  +  8Ca''^"'4Si40n,  or  two  mole- 
cules of  albite  and  throe  of  anorthite.  The  anorthite  produces  tibomsonite,  by 
exchanging  some  lime  for  an  equiyalent  quantity  of  soda  and  taking  up  water ; 
while  the  albite,  by  the  loss  of  two  of  silica  and  the  gain  of  two  of  water,  would 
produce  analcime.  The  lime  exchanged  for  soda  might  convert  analcime  into 
laumontite, — ^these  being  the  minerals  generally  associated  with  thomsonite.  Or 
labradorite  might  produce  natrolite,  scolecite,  or  the  compound  of  both — ^mesolite. 

The  six  atoms  of  silicon  contained  in  the  molecules  of  albite  and  orthoclase 
appear  to  divide  into  two  groups  of  four  atoms  and  two  atoms,  with  much  greater 
facility  than  into  two  groups  of  three  each.  Indeed,  it  ia  probable  the  latter  decom- 
position only  takes  place  in  the  mixed  felspars  containing  anorthite.  Tschermak 
has  pointed  out  this  interesting  fact  about  the  constitution  of  the  albite  and  ortho- 
clase molecules.  Their  decomposition  into  zeolites  and  into  kaolin  on  the  one 
hand,  and  their  re-formation  as  pseudomorphs  of  the  same  zeolites,  shows  this  divi- 
sion of  the  silicon  in  a  striking  manner. 

Decomposition  0/ Potash  and  Soda  Felspars. 

Na'^^^i^Oie  +  2H,0         =  Na^r,8i40i,  2H,0  +  2SiO, 
albite  analcime 

KjAl^Oje  +  CaO  +  4H,0  =  Ca''A],Si40i„4H,0  +  K,0  -I-  2SiO, 
orthoclase  laumontite 

K^l^i^Oie  +  2H,0  =  H4AI"'^i,0,  -I-  K,0  +  4SiO, 

orthoclase  kaolin 

Re-formation  0/ Felspars  as  Pseudomorphs  0/ Zeolites  and  LeucUe. 

Na%Al''^i40ifc2HjO  +  K^O  +  2SiO,  =  KjAr^i^Oi,  +  Na,0  -h  2H,0 
analcime  orthoclase 

Ca''Al^i40i„4H,0  -I-  K,0  -I-  2SiO,    =  K^r^i^O,,  +  CaO  -I-  4H,0 
laumontite  orthoclase 

Ca'Al''^i40i^4H,0  +  Na,0  -I-  2SiO,  =  Na^^^ieOi,  -I-  CaO  +  4H,0 
laumontite  albite 

KjAl^'^iiOi,  -h  2SiO,  =  K,Al%Si«Oie 

leudte  orthoclase  (sanidin) 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  student  that  the  potash,  soda,  lime,  and 
silica  removed  or  added  in  the  foregoing  equations  do  not  take  part  in  the  reae- 
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tions  as  snch,  but  are  in  oombination — ^tbe  bases  as  carbonates  or  fiilicates,  the 
silica  as  silicates  or  silicic  acid. 

One  of  the  bodies  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  potash  and  soda  felspars 
in  the  preceding  reactions,  kaolin,  is  of  special  importance  to  the  geologist.  It  is 
the  tjpe  of  those  immense  masses  of  amorphous  hydrous  aluminous  silicates  which 
sie  called  by  the  general  name  of  clay.  Most  clays  contain  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  iron,  which,  when  present  as  ferricum,  colours  them  red.  Clays  also 
contain  more  or  less  of  the  debris  of  the  rocks  from  which  they  are  formed  in  all 
stages  of  decomixwition. 

Kaolin  and  clays  are  all  derived  !h)m  the  decomposition  of  potash  and  soda 
felspan.  Anorthite  or  lime  felspar,  which  contains  only  four  atoms  of  silicon  in 
its  molecule,  does  not  yield  kaolin,  although  its  molecule,  Ca''^''4Si4Oi0,  contains 
the  materials  of  two  molecules  of  kaolin,  by  the  addition  of  four  molecules  of 
water  and  the  removal  of  two  atoms  of  lime,  thus — 

Ca'^l4Si40i«  +  4H,0  =  (CaO),  +  2H4Al^i,09  or  2Ar,Si,^,2H,0. 

The  fact  that  anorthite  does  not  produce  kaolin,  notwithstanding  the  simpli- 
city of  the  reaction  just  indicated,  is  of  very  great  interest,  and  throws  great  light 
on  the  constitution  of  the  felspars.     , 

There  are  several  other  amorphous  hydrous  aluminous  silicates,  such  as  hal 
loysite,  samoite,  smectite,  pholerite,  etc.,  which  are  not  produced  in  the  same 
way  as  kaolin.     Many  of  them  are  precipitates  from  solutions,  such  as  the  in- 
durated ones   accompanying  pyrites  in   lodes,  the  similar  substances  found  in 
dykes,  mineral  veins,  and  in  certain  thin  beds  of  various  ages. 

There  are  also  several  crystallised  non-magnesian  hydrous  silicates,  with  and 
withoat  alnmina,  which  are  often  included  under  the  term  zeolites,  but  which 
are,  separated  teom  them  by  most  mineralogists.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned    apophyllite,    which   contains    some    fluorine    in    place  of   oxygen 

K'jCa'aSii^l^j-iejHjO,  pectolite  Na',Ca'4SiiaOi7,H,0,  and  datholite,  which  is  a 

borosiUcate  of  calcium  Ca''4Bo"'^i,0i„aq  =  Ca"Bo*',04  +  SCa'SiOj^HjO. 

Apatite  is  a  tricalcic  phosphate  containing  fluorine,  and  generally  chlorine. 

Its  composition  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula  Ca%(P04)^(Ca' JjV  It  crystal- 
lises in  six-sided  prisms  or  tables  belonging  to  the  hexagonal  system.  Sometimes 
the  prisms  are  terminated  by  a  six-sided  prism-like  quartz.  The  crystals, 
especially  American  specimens,  are  often  of  considerable  size.  They  are  white, 
grey,  greenish-grey,  green,  wine  yellow,  and  red  ;  generally  opaque,  sometimes 
sub-transparent ;  is  softer  than  felspar,  and  harder  than  fluor-spar.  Its  density 
8*17  to  3*25.  It  also  occurs  massive,  of  a  yellowish-white,  or  oil-green.  One  of 
the  massive  varieties  is  JiameA  phosphorite,  because  it  becomes  phosphorescent 
when  rubbed.  At  one  time  phosphorus  was  not  suspected  to  exist  in  any 
Bunends  ;  even  Berzelius  did  not  know  of  its  existence  in  apatite,  which  received 
its  name  from  dwaroe^,  to  deceive,  on  account  of  the  mistakes  of  the  earlier 
nineralogista  regarding  its  composition.  Its  general  diffusion  in  rocks  was  first 
shown  by  Fownes  and  Sullivan  ;  since  then  apatite  has  been  found  to  be  one  of 
the  most  widely  diffused  minerals,  and  to  x>osse8S  considerable  lithological  im- 
portance. Von  Bichthofen  has  recently  found  from  0*4  to  1*12  per  cent  of 
pliosphoric  add  in  melaphyrs,  or  fh>m  about  1  to  3  per  cent  of  apatite.  Crystals 
of  apatite  occor  as  endomorphs  in  a  great  many  minerals,  especially  in  augite, 
hocnblendey  mi<»y  sanidin,  nepheline,  etc. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  THE  ORIGIN,  CLASSIFICATION,  AND  DETERMINATION  OF  ROCKS. 

A  ROCK  is  a  mass  of  mineral  matter  oonsisting  of  many  particles,  either 
of  one  species  of  mineral,  or  of  two  or  more  species  of  minerals,  or  of 
fragments  of  such  particles,  which  may  or  may  not  resemble  each  other 
either  in  size,  form,  or  composition.  A  rock  does  not  necessarily  possess 
any  regular  symmetry  of  form  in  the  external  shape  of  the  mass.  Geo- 
logists are  accustomed  also  to  include  under  the  term  rock  all  consider- 
able accumulations  of  mineral  matter,  whether  they  be  hard  or  soft, 
compacted  or  incoherent  In  this  sense  soft  clay,  loam,  or  loose  sand, 
may  be  called  "  a  rock." 

In  order  to  apply  mineralogy  to  geological  research  we  must  study 
the  genetic  relations  of  minerals — ^that  is  to  say,  we  must  endeayour  to 
discover  their  modes  of  production,  and  the  circumstances  which  were 
necessary,  or  conducive,  to  their  appearance  in  the  positions  and  in  the 
combinations  in  which  we  now  find  them.  In  the  previous  chapter 
some  account  has  been  given  of  the  minends  which  enter  most  abun- 
dantly into  the  composition  of  rocks.  It  is  hoped  that  the  foregoing 
abstract  of  a  part  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy  will  enable  the  student 
to  reason,  to  some  extent,  on  the  origin  of  rocks,  and  to  draw  certain 
conclusions  as  r^ards  the  relations  of  those  mineral  constituents  which 
are  essential  to  their  existence — those  which  so  far  enter  into  their 
mass  as  to  make  them  essentially  what  they  are,  and  the  abstraction 
of  which  would  make  them  something  different* 

*  There  Ib  m  yet  no  good  English  treattee  on  Petrography,  or  the  classification  and 
description  of  rooks— a  want  which  it  Is  to  be  hoped  wiU  be  supplied  at  no  very  distant 
date  by  Mr.  David  Forbes.  The  following  list  will  guide  the  student  to  the  general  litera- 
ture of  this  subject  :— 

1.  Uhrbuek  der  POrogroBphie.    F.  ZirkeL     S  toIs.    1860.    [This  is  the  best  work  on 

Petrography  yet  published,  though,  owing  to  the  rapid  advanioes  which  are  now 
being  made  in  this  brsnch  of  science,  it  is  even  now  in  some  respects  antiquated.] 

2.  Lehrbuch  tUr  Geognoeie.    Naumann.    Vol  L    186& 
8.  CtassiHecUion  der  Felmrten,    F.  Senft.    1857. 

4.  Lehrbfuh  der  Mineralien-wid  FeUarttnkunde.    F.  Senft.    1860. 

6.  Rocks  ClaetiJUd  and  Deacrihed.    B.  Gotta.    (Translated  by  Laurence.)    1866. 
6-  Die  KryeUMiniedten  FelegemengtheOe.    F.  Senft    1868. 

7.  Chemiud  QttAogg,    Bischoff.    (Translated  for  Cavendish  Society.)    8  vols. 

8.  Hietairt  dee  Progris  de  la  GMoffie,    D'Archiac.    YoL  UL,  last  chapter. 
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CnrstaUisation. — One  of  the  most  obvious  properties  of  minerals  is 
their  crjstallisation.  All  crystals  are  bmlt  up  by  the  successive  ex- 
ternal addition  of  minute  crystalline  particles  of  like  forms.  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  these  particles  must  have  been  free  to  move  and  arrange 
themselves ;  in  other  words,  they  must  have  been  in  a  Jluid  or  nearly 
/uid  state.  But  this  fluidity  may  have  been  the  result  either  of  solution 
in  water  or  other  liquids,  or  oi  fusion  by  heat.  Whenever,  then,  we  find 
a  crystal,  or  a  mineral  particle  that  has  an  internal  crystalline  structure, 
we  may  feel  assured  that  this  structure  has  been  produced  either  by 
aoiution  or  fiuion  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  crystal  has  been  either  dis- 
solved  or  melted.  But  if  this  be  true  as  regards  individual  ciystals,  or 
aystaUine  particles,  it  must  also  be  true  of  rocks  that  are  made  up  of 
such  crystals  or  such  particles.  Some  minerals,  as,  for  instance,  calcite 
or  carbonate  of  lime,  are  readily  soluble  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid 
gas ;  if,  therefore,  we  meet  with  a  rock  composed  of  crystalline  particles 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  we  should  naturally  suppose  that  it  had  once  been 
dissolved  in  acidulous  water  and  consolidated  from  that  solution.  The 
solid  acid  silica  is  likewise  soluble  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  other  substances,  and  also  in  water  at  a  high  temperature.*  We 
can,  therefore,  easily  understand  the  deposition  of  crystals  of  quartz 
from  aqueous  solutions.  For  the  production  of  many  silicates,  however 
(as,  for  instance,  the  artificial  silicates,  slag  and  glass),  fusion  by  heat  is 
necessary.  Most  of  the  natural  silicates  are  practically  insoluble  in 
water,  or  in  any  other  fluids  which  are  found  abundantly  in  nature. 
When,  then,  we  meet  with  rocks  composed  altogether  of  crystals,  or 
crystalline  particles,  of  such  silicates,  we  naturally  conclude  that  those 
rocks  were  once  in  a  state  of  fusion  from  heat. 

But  in  each  of  these  cases  there  are  gradations  from  rocks  in  which 
the  crystalline  particles  are  large  and  distinct,  through  othera  where 
they  become  less  and  less  till  they  are  only  discernible  with  a  lens,  into 
some  which  appear  quite  compact  and  homogeneous.  This  gradation 
teaches  us  that  what  is  true  of  the  crystalline  rocks  may  also  be  true 
<^  compact  rocks  of  the  same  mineral  composition,  and  that,  therefore, 
crystalline  and  compact  limestone,  quartz  crystals,  vein  quartz,  and 
oumpoct  flint,  may  equally  have  been  dissolved  in  water,  and  crystal- 

9.  JENoy  on  Ccfmparativt  Petrology,     J.  Durocber.     (Translated  in  Dr.  Haugbton's 

ManiuU  qfOtohgy.) 
10.  EUmenU  dtr  PttrograihU,    A.  Kenngott.    1868. 

Tbere  are  in  Oennan  and  French  literature  (siMiringly  in  our  own)  many  memoirs  and 
descriptions  of  special  rocks  or  fiunilies  of  rocks.  References  to  some  of  tbe  more  im- 
portant of  these  will  be  given  in  tbe  following  pages,  bnt  for  fuller  partlculais  tbe  student 
■hoald  consult  the  manuals  of  Ziilcel  or  Cotta. 

*  Mr.  JeAreys  showed  {RtporU,  Brit  Assoc^,  vol.  x.)  that  the  vapour  of  water,  at  a 
temperatare  above  that  necessary  to  melt  iron,  dissolved  silica,  even  attacking  compact 
undivided  minerals ;  and  that  a  Jet  of  such  steam  containing  dissolved  silica  deposited  a 
SBMs  of  qnarts  crystals  as  it  cooled  on  escaping  ftom  tbe  vesseL 
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line  and  compact  Bilicates  have  equaUy  been  melted  by  heat.  In  the 
latter  case  the  artificial  silicate  glass  again  assists  us,  since  the  veiy  same 
mass  which,  if  cooled  rapidly,  will  form  a  perfectly  homogeneous  trans- 
parent glass,  will,  if  allowed  to  cool  more  slowly,  become  opaque,  and 
stony,  and  ultimately  begin  to  granulate,  that  is,  its  constituents  will 
form  distinct  crystalline  grains  in  the  mass. 

ChemloaUy-fonned  Books. — Many  rocks,  then,  have  been  chemically 
formed,  that  is,  have  consolidated  from  fusion  or  solution  in  obedience 
to  chemical  laws.  Those  that  haye  become  consolidated  from  fusion  we 
may  call  Igneous  rocks ;  those  that  have  consolidated  from  solution, 
Aqueous  rocks. 

Chemically-formed  Aqueous  rocks  may  be  crystalline  or  compact  in 
texture. 

Chemically-formed  Igneous  rocks  may  be  crystalliney  compact,  or 
glassy  in  texture. 

Both  kinds  may  have  occasionally  concretionary,  nodular,  sparry, 
Jibrous,  or  other  textures,  according  to  local  modifying  circumstances  ; 
and  some  of  these  textures  may  be  produced  by  chemical  action  in 
other  rocks  that  were  not  originally  of  chemical  formation. 

In  most  crystalline  rocks,  the  whole  mass  seems  to  have  become  con- 
solidated so  nearly  at  the  same  time,  that  no  one  mineral  was  able  to 
form  everywhere  perfect  crystals.  The  growth  of  each  crystal  appears 
to  have  been  hindered  by  that  of  its  neighbours,  the  whole  being  locked 
together  into  a  congeries  of  mutually  embedded  imperfect  crystalline 
particles.  It  is  this  which  gives  strength  and  firmness  to  the  rock.  If 
each  particle  were  a  perfect  crystal,  merely  adhering  by  its  facets  to 
its  neighbours,  the  rock  would  be  apt  to  fall  into  a  mere  crystalline 
sand.  This  actually  happens  occasionally  in  some  magnesian  lime- 
stones. 

In  all  crystalline  rocks,  however,  whether  aqueous  or  igneous,  the 
crystalline  particles,  although  not  perfect  crystals,  have  yet  some  faces 
and  angles  of  perfect  crystals,  being  evidently  formed  in  the  position 
where  we  now  find  them.  They  are  innate  crystalline  granules.  Loaf- 
sugar,  sugar-candy,  crystallised  alum,  are  familiar  examples  of  this  struc- 
ture, and  will  serve  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  the  innate  crystalline 
structure  of  marble  or  of  granite. 

Maohanioally-formed  Books. — In  examining  the  mineral  composi- 
tion of  rocks,  however,  we  should  soon  become  aware  of  another  essential 
difference  in  them.  We  should  find  many  rocks  the  particles  of  which 
were  distinct,  but  not  at  all  crystalline  ;  or  if  crystalline  internally,  their 
external  form  would  not  be  r^ular  like  a  crystal,  but  exhibit  evident 
marks  of  mechanical  fracture  and  attrition.  The  particles  of  these 
rocks  would  not  be  mutually  embedded  like  those  of  chemical  rocks, 
and  would  evidently  not  have  yrotm  where  we  now  find  them,  but  have 
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been  brought  together  irom  some  extenial  source,  and  adhere  to  each 
other,  either  from  having  been  squeezed  together  by  pressure,  or  be- 
cause thej  were  cemented  by  some  other  substance.  The  veiy  form  of 
these  particles  would  show  that  they  are  fragments  of  other  pre-existing 
rocks,  and  have  been  broken  off  some  parent  mass,  and  worn  by  the 
action  of  moving  water.  This  derivative  origin  and  water-worn  form 
are  very  obvious  with  respect  to  such  of  these  rocks  as  consist  of  pMles, 
or  rounded  fragments  of  other  rocks,  compacted  together  in  sand^  which 
is  clearly  the  result  of  an  abrading  process.  In  many  cases  the  very  roek 
from  some  part  of  which  the  pebbles  were  derived  can  be  pointed  out ;  in 
other  cases  the  fact  of  mechanical  transport  is  obvious,  though  the  original 
site  of  the  pebbles  may  be  imknown.  From  those  cases  where  the  indi- 
vidual constituents  of  the  rock  are  huge  and  their  form  distinctly  visible, 
there  is  every  gradation  through  those  where  they  become  less  and  less, 
till  at  length  we  meet  with  some  in  which  the  particles  are  not  dis- 
cernible by  the  lens.  We  have,  then,  compact  derivative  rocks,  just  as 
we  have  compact  chemical  ones. 

To  all  such  derivative  rocks  we  may  assign  the  term  Mechanical,  as 
showing  that  their  materials  have  been  mechanically  procured  and 
transported  to  their  present  sites.  The  machineiy  employed  in  this 
transportation  must  clearly  be  either  currents  of  water  or  currents  of 
air,  and  the  mechanical  rocks,  therefore,  must  be  aU  either  Aqueous  or 
Aerial  rocks,  the  latter  being  very  few  and  unimportant  compared  with 
the  former.  Even  Igneous  rocks,  which  must  in  themselves  be  purely 
chemical  compounds,  may  have  their  mechanical  accompaniments,  as  the 
ashes,  cinders,  and  fragments  blown  from  the  mouths  of  volcanoes,  and 
these  may  be  compacted  into  solid  rocks,  whether  they  fall  on  land  or 
into  water. 

Orssnioallj-formsd  Books. — ^There  is  yet  another  souvce  from  which 
some  rocks  are  derived,  since  they  are  found  to  be  wholly,  or  almost 
wholly,  composed  of  fragments  of  animals  or  plants.  These  rocks  may 
be  termed  Organic,  in  the  sense  of  organically-derived  rocks.  The  portions 
of  the  plants  or  animals  may  be  either  little  altered  from  their  original 
condition,  or  very  much  altered  and  altogether  mineralised.  In  the 
first  case,  they  are  allied  to  the  mechanical ;  in  the  latter,  to  the  chemi- 
cal rocksL 

As,  moreover,  chemical  precipitates  are  liable  to  be  adulterated  by 
mechanical  impurities,  and  mechanical  deposits  to  be  impregnated  with 
chemically-acting  liquids  or  gases,  and  as  both  mechanical  admixtures 
and  chemical  actions  and  reactions  may  play  a  part  in  the  formation  of 
rocks  made  of  organic  materials,  we  can  easily  see  how  all  three  classes 
of  rocks  may  occasionally  be  mingled  together  and  pass  into  each  other, 
and  how  many  aqueous  rocks  may  have  been  formed  by  the  union 
of  two  or  of  the  three  agencies,  and  appear  to  belong  to  one  or  the 
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other  class,  according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  observe 
them. 

We  have  now  arrived,  then,  at  the  conclusion  Uiat  different  rocks 
had  an  aqueous,  an  igneous,  or  an  organic  origin,  solely  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nature  of  the  mineral  particles  composing  them.  This 
conclusion,  however,  by  no  means  depends  entirely  on  such  considera- 
tions. The  Aqueous  rocks  are  known  to  be  so,  not  only  from  their  being 
composed  of  soluble  minerals,  or  of  minerals  that  have  been  water-worn, 
or  of  parts  of  plants  and  animals  that  have  either  lived  in  water  or  been 
carried  down  into  it,  but  also  because  their  materials  are  arranged  in 
regular  layers,  beds,  or  itrcUa,  obviously  the  result  of  their  having  been 
strewn  over  the  bottom  of  the  seas,  lakes,  or  rivers  in  which  they  were 
deposited.  They  are  hence  often  called  Ctodimentaiy  and  Stratified 
Books. 

The  Igneous  Rocks,  on  the  other  hand,  are  known  to  be  such,  not 
only  from  their  consLBting  of  silicates  which  coidd  only  be  formed  during 
fusion,  but  also  from  the  absence  of  that  regular  stratification  which  is 
more  or  less  characteristic  of  all  rocks  deposited  in  water.  If  they  have 
anything  resembling  stratification,  it  is  of  that  irr^;ular  kind  which 
streams  of  lava  possess  as  they  flow  down  the  flanks  of  volcanoes  or 
over  gently  sloping  ground.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  are  just  such  rocks 
as  we  see  poured  forth  from  the  mouths  of  volcanoes  in  the  state  of 
molten  lava.  Even  those  which  least  resemble  actual  lava  in  mineral 
composition  are  often  found  to  be  intnuivey  that  is,  to  have  been  in- 
jected, either  as  great  masses,  or  as  veins  and  tortuous  strings,  into  the 
body  of  other  rocks,  or  else  to  have  cut  through  these  rocks  in  wall-like 
sheets  called  ^  dykes,"  just  as  lava  cuts  through  rocks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood or  in  the  heart  of  volcanoes.  We  cannot  conceive  the  possibility 
of  one  aqueous  rock  being,  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  intruded  into  or 
thrust  through  another,*  since  they  are  all  formed  by  the  tranquil  de- 
position of  sediment  coming  to  rest  at  the  bottom  of  some  water.  In- 
trusive rocks,  therefore,  must  be  of  igneous  origin.  They  are  known 
as  Unstratifled  or  Broptive. 

In  many  cases  these  intruded  masses  have  exerted  such  an  influence 
as  would  be  produced  by  great  heat  on  the  rock  with  which  they  came 
in  contact  The  neighbouring  rocks  have,  in  fact,  been  burnt  or  baked. 
This  change,  together  with  the  consideration  of  the  chemical  actions 
and  reactions  that  may  be  set  up  in  the  mass  of  rocks  by  the  percolation 
of  various  fluids  or  gases,  and  the  mechanical  or  chemical  forces  that 
may  be  brought  into  play  by  the  action  of  pressure  and  other  agencies, 

*  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  any  note  here  of  such  exceptional  cases  as  those  in  which,  by 
the  pressure  of  large  bodies  of  ice,  masses  of  soft  strata  may  be  contorted  and  sqaeexed 
into  each  other. 
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natunUy  disposes  ns  to  ask  the  question,  Whether  many  rocks  as  we 
now  see  them  may  not  be  in  a  very  different  state  from  that  in  which 
they  were  originally  formed  ?  We  should,  on  investigation,  find  reason 
to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmatiye,  and  introduce  another 
class  under  Sir  C.  Lyell's  term,  KetamprpMo  (or  transformed)  rocks. 
MOamcrphumy  as  this  change  or  transformation  is  called,  is  much 
more  general  than  is  commonly  recognised.  Not  only  Aqueous,  but 
Igneous  rocks,  and  their  mechanically-formed  accompaniments,  have 
been  metamorphosed  into  more  crystalline  rocks  than  they  were  ori- 
ginally. Both  Aqueous  and  Igneous  rocks  have  also  been  so  acted  on 
by  mere  chemical  agencies  as  to  exhibit  nodular,  concretionary,  crystal- 
line, fibrous,  veined,  or  other  airangements  of  their  component  ingre- 
dients, either  in  parts  or  in  the  whole  of  their  mass.  Mechanical  pressure 
has  also  imparted  an  entirely  new  structure  to  some  rocks. 

Foiir  great  Classes  of  Bocks. — We  may  then  class  all  rocks 
whatever  under  the  four  great  heads  of  Igneous,  Aqueous,  Aerial,  and 
Metamorphic,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  agencies  by  which  they 
have  been  brought  into  their  present  state  and  position. 

The  jgxk/BCfua  are  all  chemically-formed  rocks,  but  some  of  them 
have  their  nciechanical  accompaniments. 

The  AouaouB  rocks  are  either  chemical,  mechanical,  or  organic, 
those  of  meclianical  origin  being  far  the  most  abundant. 

The  Aerial  are  all  mechanical,  and  are  of  comparatively  small  im- 
portance. 

The  ICetainorphio  have  been  altered  from  their  first  condition, 
mnetimes  retaining  their  original  structure  and  composition,  and 
sometimes  having  these  characters  replaced  by  others,  to  be  afterwards 
described, 

Compoflitioin,  Texture,  and  Struotore  of  Books. — ^These  terms 
are  used  in  the  following  senses  in  this  work  : — 

Compoflition  refers  to  the  mineral  substances  of  which  a  rock  is 
oompoeed. 

Texture  is  the  grain  or  manner  of  arrangement  of  the  component 
ingredients  of  a  rock.  Thus  we  find  some  rocks  ffranular,  others  crys- 
ialline,  or  compact  (or  crypto-crystaUini),  or  glassy^  or  earthy.  Some  are 
porpkyritiCy  others  amygdaloidal,  others  vesicular,  others  schistose — terms 
which  will  be  afterwards  explained.  It  may  be  remarked,  however, 
that  some  differences  of  texture,  such  as  the  vesicular,  become  occasion- 
ally BO  exaggerated  that  they  are  then  more  properly  regarded  as  dif- 
ferences of  structure.  Texture  relates  to  the  minuter  parts  of  the 
aimngement  of  rocks,  and  can  be  determined  from  hand  specimens. 

Stmotnz*  ia  the  manner  in  which  the  individual  partides,  whatever 
be  their  texture  or  minuter  relations  to  each  other,  are  built  up  into  a 
lock-mass.     The  structure  of  some  rocks  is  massive,  in  others  it  is 
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heddedy  or  amorphous,  or  jointed,  or  columnar,  or  slangy,  or  slaty.  But  as 
some  of  these  structural  arrangements  affect  even  the  minutest  particles 
of  the  rock,  Structure  is  occasionally  found  to  pass  into  what  is  more 
usually  denominated  Texture.  On  the  whole,  however,  Structure  may 
be  regarded  as  referring  to  the  larger  features  of  the  arrangement  of  a 
rock,  and  can  only  be  properly  examined  in  difGs,  ravines,  hill-sides, 
or  in  artificial  openings  of  sufficient  size,  such  as  quarries  and  railway 
cuttings.  This  part  of  our  subject  falls  to  be  treated  in  Section  IL — 
Petrology. 

Detennixiation  of  Rocks. — In  examining  any  specimen  of  rock,  in  order 
to  determine  to  which  of  these  classes  it  belongs,  we  proceed  in  the  following  w&y  : 
— Having  provided  a  chipping-bammer,  a  pocket-lens,  a  knife,  and  a  small  bottle  of 
dilute  hydrochloric  or  other  mineral  acid,  the  first  thing  is  to  form,  by  chipping, 
two  fresh  surfaces  on  the  specimen,  as  nearly  as  possible  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  These  surfaces  are  to  be  carefully  examined,  in  order  to  determine  the 
texture  of  the  rock. 

Compact  Rocks, — If  the  rock  be  quite  compact,  so  that  no  crystals  or  grains 
be  apparent  even  with  the  lens,  it  should  be  scratched  with  the  knife.  If  it 
scratch  readily,  it  is  either  an  aqueous  rock  or  a  very  much  decomposed  igneous 
one.  If  it  requires  some  force  to  make  any  impression  on  it,  but  can  be  scratched 
when  that  force  is  exerted,  it  is  probably  a  compact  igneous  rock  ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  be  merely  marked  by  the  steel  of  the  knife,  as  if  by  a  hard  lead  pencil,  it 
is  then  probably  a  purely  siliceous  rock,  either  flint,  chert,  or  some  other  form  of 
quartz.  In  that  case  it  will  be  of  aqueous  origin,  but  probably  either  part  of  a 
vein,  or  a  nodule,  or  concretion  formed  in  a  rock  rather  than  a  rock  itself.  If  a 
compact  rock  be  easily  scratched,  it  should  be  tried  with  a  little  dilute  acid,  and 
if  it  effervesce  freely  it  may  at  once  be  set  down  as  limestone  ;  if  it  effervesce  slowly 
it  may  be  a  magnesian  limestone ;  and  if  it  do  not  effervesce  at  all  it  may  either 
be  gypsum  or  a  decomposed  rock. 

Oranvlar  Rocks, — If  the  rock  be  granular,  it  must  first  be  determined  whether 
the  grains  be  innate  crystalline  particles,  or  water-worn  like  grains  of  sand.  If  its 
texture  be  coarse,  there  wiU  not  be  much  difficulty  in  this  determination.  Any 
distinctly  water-worn  and  roxmded  grain  or  pebble  included  in  the  rock,  will  at 
once  decide  the  rock  to  be  of  aqueous  origin.  Sometimes  the  grains  may  consist  of 
broken  crystals,  very  little,  if  at  all,  water-worn,  when  it  might  be  mistaken  for  a 
crystalline  igneous  rock.  If,  however,  those  broken  crystals  be  all,  or  nearly  all, 
fragments  of  quartz,  great  doubt  would  arise  as  to  the  correctness  of  that  oon> 
elusion,  and  careful  search  will  often  disclose  some  grain  distinctly  rounded,  or 
some  little  fragment  which  has  obviously  acquired  its  present  form  by  mechanical 
fracture  or  attrition,  proving  it  to  be  of  aqueous  origin.  Some  varieties  of  igneous 
rock  enclose  small  globules  or  blebs  of  crystalline  quartz,  looking  so  like  pebbles 
that  they  might  lead  the  observer  astray.  Regular  alternations  of  layers,  slightly 
different  in  colour  and  texture,  fonn  strong,  but  not  absolutely  conclusive  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  rock  being  a  stratified  or  sedimentary,  and  therefore  an  aqueous 
one. 

CrystalUne  or  CrystcUline-grantUar  Rocks. — If,  on  the  contrary,  the  rock  be 
distinctly  composed  of  innate  crystalline  particles,  the  point  to  determine  will  be 
whether  those  consist  of  carbonates  or  sulphates,  on  the  one  hand,  or  silicates  on 
the  other.  If  of  either  of  the  two  former,  it  may  be  set  down  at  once  as  an 
aqueous  rock,  if  of  the  latter,  as  igneous.  To  determine  this  point,  the  knife 
should  be  first  used — if  the  rock  be  easily  scratched  it  is  almost  certainly  one  of 
the  two  former,  if  very  easily  scratched  and  the  scratched  part  do  not  at  all 
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effervesce  with  acids,  it  is  probably  gypeum.  If  the  scratched  part  instantly  boil 
up  when  acid  is  applied  to  it,  it  is  certainly  some  kind  of  limestone.  If  it  effer* 
yesce  slowly,  and  have  a  pearly  lustre  and  gritty  feel,  it  is  probably  magnesian 
limestone. 

If  the  crystalline  particles  be  neither  carbonates  nor  sulphates  they  will  be 
silicates,  and  the  rock  an  igneous  one.  It  will  then  be  necessary  to  determine  the 
kind  of  igneous  rock  by  discovering  the  nature  of  the  minerals  ;  whether  in  the 
first  place  there  are  any  particles  of  iree  silica  or  quartz  among  them,  and  whether 
the  remaining  particles  consist  of  hombleudic,  felspathic,  micaceous,  or  zeolitic 
minerals,  or  what  mijcture  of  these,  and  in  what  proportions.  This  may  often  be 
done  either  with  the  naked  eye  or  with  a  lens,  by  recognising  the  minerals  from 
their  characteristic  external  appearance,  by  determining  the  angles  formed  by  their 
facets  and  therefore  the  form  of  their  crystals,  or  if  neither  of  these  methods  be 
possible,  by  microscopic  or  chemical  analyses,  as  described  below. 

ricUy  Bocks. — If  the  rock  have  a  very  decided  platy  structure,  so  that  a  blow 
with  the  hammer  causes  it  to  split  much  more  readily  in  one  direction  than  in  any 
other,  with  a  tendency  to  separate  into  many  thin  plates — the  question  which 
arises  is,  whether  it  be  an  aqueous  rock  formed  by  the  successive  deposition  of 
many  thin  layers,  or  a  metamorphic  rock.  If  the  former,  it  will  probably  be  soft 
or  easily  broken,  and  the  plates  will  run  parallel  to  and  coincide  with  layers  of 
different  colour  or  texture,  or  with  the  grain  of  the  rock. 

Metamorphic  Rocks.— If,  however,  it  be  a  metamorphic  rock,  it  will  probably 
be  hard,  and  the  plates  more  or  less  firm  after  separation  from  each  other.  If  the 
faces  of  these  plates  be  dull  and  earthy -looking,  it  is  probably  a  slate  or  "  cleaved  " 
rock.  If,  however,  the  faces  glitter  with  a  metallic  lustre,  and  the  rock  have  a 
crystalline  or  semi-crystalline  texture,  it  will  then  be  a  schistose  or  crystalline- 
schistose  metamorphic  rock. 

The  student  will  do  well  to  procure,  and  to  examine  with  lens,  acid,  knife,  and 
hammer,  specimens  of  the  most  common  forms  of  the  minerals.  Quartz,  Calcite, 
Gypsum,  Felspar,  Hornblende,  Augite,  and  Mica,  and  endeavour  to  recognise  them 
in  any  of  the  common  rocks,  such  as  Granite,  Diorite,  Felstone,  Basalt,  Limestone, 
Sandstone,  and  Gypsum,  by  the  methods  here  pointed  out  A  little  practice  will 
enable  him  to  do  this,  and  he  will  then  be  able  to  recognise  the  ordinary  varieties 
of  rock  which  he  is  likely  to  meet  with,  and  will  know  how  to  go  about  the  deter- 
mination of  others  when  they  occur. 

Microsoopio  Analysis. — It  often  happens,  however,  that  neither  the  naked 
eye  nor  a  good  lens  will  help  us  to  get  at  the  composition  and  textural  arrangement 
of  fine-grained  rocks,  while  the  rough  forms  of  analysis  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
paragraphs  are  equally  unavailing.  In  such  cases,  much  may  be  learnt  by  ex- 
amining the  rocks  under  a  microscope.  For  this  purpose  a  thin  slice  of  any  rock 
which  it  is  proposed  to  examine  is  taken  and  ground  smooth,  and  ])oli8hed  on  one 
side.  The  polished  surface  is  then  securely  fastened  with  Canada  balsam  to  a 
piece  of  plate-glass,  and  the  other  side  is  ground  down  until  the  section  is  of  the 
required  thinness  and  transparency.  The  preparation  may  be  covered  with  a  plate 
of  very  thin  glass  mounted  with  balsam  on  the  slide,  care  being  taken  to  exclude 
all  air-bells,  and  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  emery-powder  and  other  substances  used 
in  the  grinding  and  polishing  process. 

A  rock-section  prepared  in  this  way  enables  us  to  ascertain  with  precision  the 
manner  in  which  the  different  minerals  are  built  into  each  other,  and  often  throws 
a  flood  of  light  on  the  origin  of  a  rock,  and  on  the  subsequent  changes  which  the 
rock  has  undergone.  It  furnishes  an  opportunity  of  applying  the  delicate  analysis 
of  polarised  light,  and  thus  reveals  points  of  structure  in  the  composition  of  a  rock 
which  could  not  be  ascertained  in  any  other  way.  Quite  recently  this  method  of 
research  has  been  successfully  adopted  to  discriminate  between  augite  and  horn- 
blende, two  minerals  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  from  each  other  when 
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they  oocar  in  minute  crystals.*  Microscopic  analysis  is  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy, 
but  it  promises  to  be  of  tbe  very  highest  importance  as  an  akl  to  geological 
research.t 

Chemioal  Analysis. — While  the  microscope  reveals  to  ns  the  manner  in 
which  the  different  mine  ral  ingredients  of  a  rock  are  arranged  with  regard  to  each 
other,  it  does  not  always  enable  us  to  fix  what  the  minerals  are,  nor  inform  us 
expressly  of  what  elements  these  mineral  ingredients  are  composed.  If  we  wish 
to  ascertain  the  ultimate  chemical  composition  of  a  rock,  we  must  have  recourse 
to  chemical  analysis.  Such  an  analysis,  by  revealing  the  nature  and  proportion 
of  the  elements  in  the  rock,  will  tell  us  what  possible  combinations  these  elements 
might  form,  and  thus  indicate  what  minerals  may  be,  and  which  cannot  be,  present. 
When  chemical  and  microsoopic  analysis  are  combined,  they  furnish  an  exhaustive 
method  of  teseaich.  X 

*  See  Tscheimak,  SitzungAerteht  der  K.  K.  Akad.  dtr  Wisaetuch.  ITteii..  May  1800. 

t  The  Ant  aecount  of  this  method  of  examination  of  mineral  substances  was  given  by 
Kicol,  in  Witham's  Fostil  VegelabUt,  Edinburgh,  1831,  p.  45.  He  applied  it  to  the  investigation 
'  of  fossil  botany.  The  first  application  of  it  to  the  study  of  rocks  was  made  by  Mr.  Sorby  in  a 
remarkable  memoir  communicated  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London  (Quart.  Jour.  Geol. 
Soc.  1858,  voL  ziv.  p.  453).  Since  that  memoir  appeared  little  has  been  done  in  this  country, 
though  Mr.  David  Forbes  has  been  steadily  amassing  materials  which  we  hope  will  before 
long  see  the  light.  In  Germany,  however,  microscopic  analysis  has  been  eagerly  puraued 
by  Zirkel,  Tschermak,  Fischer,  Sandberger,  Vogelsang,  and  many  others.  The  student  who 
is  desirous  of  prosecuting  this  method  of  reseait^h  sliould  study  the  paper  of  Mr.  Sorby. 
He  will  And  much  to  guide  him  in  the  investigation  of  igneous  rocks  in  Tscherroak's 
admirable  Memoir  on  the  Porphyry  Roefa  o/Auttria,  Vienna,  1869,  especially  the  introduc- 
tory part,  pp.  1-29 ;  also  Zirkel's  recent  work,  Ucber  die  Mikroskopische  ZusatHmenaetavng  der 
Baaaltgetteint.  He  should  also  consult  a  paiwr  by  Mr.  David  Forbes  on  "  The  Microscope 
in  Geology,"  in  the  Popular  Science  Review  for  October  1867 ;  Dr.  Scale's  work.  How  to 
Work  with  the  JHcroaeope^  p.  179 ;  and  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Jordan,  *'On  an  Apparatus  for 
Preparing  Bock-Sections,  in  the  Jowmal  of  the  (jmekett  Microsoopioal  Club  for  July  1869. 
Mr.  Jordan  has  ;invented  an  ingenious  rock-sHcing  machine,  which  may  be  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Cotton  and  Johnson,  Grafton  Street,  Soho,  London. 

t  The  chemical  analysis  of  rocks  Is  treated  of  in  most  of  the  petrographical  works  cited 
at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  See,  in  partleular,  BischoflTs  ChemUxU  Geology,  and  the 
essays  of  Durocher,  Delesse,  and  Daubrite. 

The  student  ought  to  accustom  himself  to  the  use  of  the  blowpipe  as  an  instrument  to 
aid  him  in  the  determination  of  rocks.  Much  assistance  may  be  obtained  in  this  way.  No 
field  geologist  should  consider  his  outfit  complete  if  it  does  not  include  a  blowpipe,  with 
the  requisite  reagents,  and  a  microscope,  with  such  portable  apparatus  as  may  suffice  for 
supplying  him  with  adequate  means  of  obtaining  thin  .sections  of  the  rocks  he  is  daily 
encountering  in  the  field.  Proper  detailed  chemical  analysis<is  not  possible  as  a  rule  to  a 
geologist  at  w^ork  in  the  field,  but  he  should  apply  for  this  assistance  not  unf^uently. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  chemical  composition  of  British  rocks  has  been  so  little 
attended  to  by  British  geologists. 


CHAPTER  V. 

▲  CLAB8IFICATI0N  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  BOCKS. 

X— lairaons  BOCKS. 

Wk  will  commence  our  examination  of  rocks  with  the  igneous  rocks  as 
thoee  which  are  the  most  essentially  original,  and  those  indeed  from 
which  moet  others  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  derived. 

CUutijication  acccrding  to  composition. — ^From  what  has  heen  said 
before,  it  may  be  inferred  that  all  igneous  rocks  without  exception  are 
composed  of  minerals  which  are  silicates.  These  minerals  may  be  said 
to  belong  to  two  great  classes,  silicates  of  Magnesia  and  silicates  of 
Alumina,  the  species  or  varieties  of  each  resulting  from  their  various 
mixtures  with  silicates  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  iron,  manganese,  etc 
The  silicates  of  Magnesia,  etc.,  constitute  the  homblendic,  or  pyroxenic, 
or  augitic  minerals ;  the  silicates  of  Alumina,  etc,  forming  the  fels- 
pathic  ones.  The  micaceous  minerals,  which  we  may  look  on  as  hold- 
ing an  intermediate  place  between  them,  are  in  reality  of  minor 
importance,  so  £eur  as  unaltered  rocks  are  concerned. 

The  Felspars  are  the  bases  of  all  truly  igneous  rocks,  those  in 
which  no  felspar  or  mineral  of  that  tyx>e  is  present  being  very  few  and 
unimportant,  even  if  they  exist  at  all  The  Homblendic  and  Augitic 
minerals  hold  the  next  most  important  place,  and  the  volcanic  and 
trappean  rocks  may  be  divided  into  two  great  series  depending  on  the 
amount  of  those  minerals  which  are  mingled  with  the  felspars.  Those 
TDcks  in  which  Felspar  alone  occurs,  or  in  which  it  greatly  predominates, 
may  be  called  the  felspathic  rocks  ;  those  in  which  the  Homblendic  or 
Augitic  minerals  play  a  considerable  part,  may  be  called  homblendic 
or  pyroxenic  rocks. 

In  the  purely  felspathic  igneous  rocks,  the  felspar  is  either  Ortho- 
daae  (monoclinic)  and  the  rock  is  highly  silicated  or  acidic^  as  in  felr 
ttone^  etc,  or  it  is  a  triclinic  or  plagioclase  felspar,*  as  in  porphyriU, 
In  the  homblendic  or  augitic  rocks,  the  felspar  is  plagioclase,  either 
Oligoclase,  or  some  more  basic  variety,  as  Labradorite  or  Anorthite, 
and  the  rock  is  of  a  hasie  character. 

*  See  91KU,  p.  76— Ttebennak'B  Titble  of  the  Felepers. 
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Clatti/eatum  aeoording  to  circumstance$  of  formation. — ^To  the  geolo- 
gist, howeyer,  the  mineral  composition  of  a  rock  is  chiefly  of  import- 
ance as  enabling  him  to  determine  its  method  of  formation.  It  has 
been  proposed  accordingly  to  class  the  igneous  rocks  under  two  heads — 
the  Volcanic  or  those  wldch  reached  the  surface,  and  the  Plutonic  or 
those  which  consolidated  at  some  distance  below  it  But  practically 
we  often  meet  with  rocks  that  it  is  difficult  to  place  with  certainty  in 
either  class.  It  jb,  moreover,  often  advisable  to  avoid  terms  that 
involve  forgone  conclusions.  For  these  reasons  it  seems  preferable  to 
arrange  the  igneous  rocks  under  three  heads — ^Volcanic,  Trappean,  and 
Granitic.  The  middle  term  trappean  is  one  of  convenience  only,  to 
include  some  rocks  that  have  been  formed  by  volcanic  action,  some 
that  are  more  essentially  granitic,  with  many  intermediate  or  undeter- 
mined rocks  between  the  two.  The  term  Qranitic  Ib  also  vague,  be- 
cause there  are  granites  which  are  metamorphic  rather  than  igneous 
rocks.  The  vagueness  of  these  terms,  however,  is  at  present  their 
recommendation,  for  the  reasons  given  above. 

Igneous  rocks  differ  among  themselves — 

1st,  In  composition,  as  being  made  up  of  different  minerals. 

2dly,  In  having  different  textures. 

3dly,  In  having  different  structures. 

1.  Tlie  mineralogical  differences  between  the  varieties  of  igneous 
rocks  will  be  seen  in  the  following  systematic  account  of  the  more 
important  of  these  varieties. 

8.  The  chief  varieties  of  texture  are  the  crystalline,  which  is  sub- 
divided into  coarH-crystalline  and  fine-crtfBtalline  ;  the  compact  or  crypto- 
crystalline  or  homogeneous;  the  granular;  the  glassy ;  the  earthy  ;  the 
pcrphyrUic ;  the  vesicular;  and  the  amygdaloidal. 

Some  differences  of  texture,  as  previously  remarked,  become  occa- 
sionally so  exaggerated  that  they  pass  into  structural  differences.  This 
is  particularly  to  be  observed  in  some  igneous  rocks  where  on  one  side 
we  have  a  finely-vesicular  texture,  on  the  other  side  a  rock  in  which 
the  cavities  have  become  so  laige,  irregular,  and  abundant,  as  wholly 
to  alter  the  aspect  of  the  mass  and  give  it  tiie  structure  of  a  dag  or 
scoria. 

When  a  rock  is  distinctly  crystalline,  so  that  the  crystals  of  its 
mineral  constituents  are  clearly  discernible,  they  may  be  determined 
by  simple  inspection.  In  the  compact  and  vitreous  textures,  however, 
the  determination  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  a  rock  can  only  be 
arrived  at — 1st,  By  chemical  analysis,  which  will  enable  us  either  to 
determine  what  minerals  the  elements  found  in  such  proportions  would 
be  likely  to  form,  or  to  compare  the  analysis  with  that  of  other  speci- 
mens of  which  the  mineral  constituents  are  known  ;  or  2d,  By  micro- 
scopic analysis,  whereby,  using  extremely  thin  sections  of  the  rocks 
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mounted  upon  glass,  we  are  enabled  to  examine  their  texture  and 
mineralogical  composition  under  a  high  magnifying  power. 

It  is  a  known  fiact  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  that  the  very  same 
molten  mass  of  silicates  will  form  transparent  glass,*  opaque  slag,  or 
ctystalline  stone,  according  to  circumstances.  As  these  different  condi- 
tions of  texture  receive  different  names,  so  may  the  different  textures 
of  natural  substances  receive  different  names,  notwithstanding  that  in 
some  cases  they  consist  of  essentially  the  same  ingredients.  As  some 
slags  become  porous,  or  vesicular,  and  thos  pass  into  cinders,  so  some 
Igneous  rocks  likewise  assume  a  vesicular  or  cindery  character.  When 
the  pores  or  vesicles  become  filled  with  a  crystalline  nucleus  or  kernel 
of  any  mineral,  either  by  subsequent  infiltration,  or  during  the  process 
of  consolidation,  so  that  the  dispersed  crystalline  patches  look  like 
almonds  stuck  into  the  mass,  the  rock  is  said  to  be  an  amygdahid^  or  to 
have  an  amygdaUndal  texture. 

When  single  detached  crystals  are  disseminated  through  a  compact 
base,  or  large  crystals  through  a  fine-grained  base,  the  rock  is  said  to 
be  pcfrphyriUe.  When  the  amygdaloidal  or  porphyritic  textures  become 
so  marked  as  to  appear  the  most  prominent  characters  of  the  rock,  that 
lock  has  often  been  spoken  of  simply  as  an  amygdaloid  or  a  porphyry. 
As,  however,  these  are  incidental  textures,  common,  the  amygdaloidal 
to  several,  the  porphyritic  to  all  igneous  rocks,  this  nomenclature 
elevates  an  accidental  to  an  essential  attribute  ;  a  mistake  which  it 
is  better  to  avoid. 

3.  The  leading  differences  of  stnicture  among  igneous  rocks  are  the 
heddedj  where  the  rocks  are  arranged  in  beds  ;  amorphous^  where  no 
bedded  or  other  stracture  can  be  made  out  ;  masgive,  occurring  in  large 
masses  which  can  be  broken  or  quarried  in  any  direction  ;  laminated^ 
divided  into  thin  layers  ;  Jointed^  traversed  by  "joints"  whereby  the 
lock  is  separated  into  angalar  blocks  ;  columnar^  divided  by  prismatic 
joints  into  prisms  or  colunms  ;  KoriaceonSf  rough  and  ragged  like  the 
KorisD  of  a  volcano  ;  slaggy,  resembling  the  slag  of  an  iron-fnmace. 
The  structure  of  rodis  will  be  treated  in  detaQ  in  succeeding  chapters. 
The  student  will  bear  in  mind  the  remark  made  in  a  previous  paragraph, 
that  textvre  and  gtmeture  are  in  some  directions  found  to  pass  into  each 
other. 

*  TlM  ftmniiioii  of  eryitala  firom  %  itate  of  igneoni  ftision  it  In  every  respect  anftlogons 
to  whet  Ukis  pUoe  when  ctyetals  are  formed  In  water.  It  is  simply  the  deposition  of 
crystals  from  solntloB  In  a  liquid  that  becomes  solid  at  a  high  temperatore,  or  the  crystal- 
Usatioa  of  that  liquid  itself,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  crystals  are  deposited  fironi  solu- 
tiosi  la  water,  or  that  water  Itself  fk-oezes.  ...  A  glass  is  a  liquid  which,  on  cooling, 
hecoBses  more  and  more  viscons,  and  at  length  solidifies  withont  undergoing  any  sudden  or 
detette  change  In  physical  structure.  If,  however,  the  liquid,  after  cooling  to  a  certain 
tcaapemtore,  crystallise,  it  undergoes  a  sudden  and  entire  physical  change,  and  the  stnicture 
beeomea  sUmy.— (5or&y  on  MUrtnwpioal  Structure  e/  CrvftaU.  Geol.  Journal,  vol.  ziv.  p. 
«»,) 
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a.  Crystalline. 

These  are  often  spoken  of  under  the  general  term  of  Lava,  though 
that  term  is  more  properly  applied  to  the  dark  basaltic  and  frequently 
scoriaceous  varieties  which  are  emitted  in  streams  from  volcanic  craters.  1 

They  may  be  grouped  under  two  divisions — 1.  The  Trachytic  family  ; 
2.  The  Doleritic  or  Pyroxenic  family. 

Bunsen,  in  his  memoir  on  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Iceland,*  describes 
his  normal  trachytic  rocks  at  one  end  of  the  volcanic  series,  and  his 
normal  pyroxenic  rocks  at  the  other  end,  with  many  intermediate 
varieties  between  the  two.  He  states  the  following  as  the  mean  value 
of  the  composition  of  his  two  normal  rocks,  and  shows  that  by  analys- 
ing any  intermediate  variety  of  rock,  and  determining  the  proportion  of 
any  one  of  these  ingredients  (taking  the  silica  as  the  easiest  and  best), 
the  proportion  of  the  other  ingredients  may  be  calculated,  and  thus 
may  be  determined  the  quantities  of  these  two  normal  substances  which 
have  been  mixed  together  to  form  the  rock  in  question. 

Normal  Normal 

Trachytic.       Pyroxenic. 

Silica 76-67  48*47 

Alumina  and  protoxide  of  iron     .        .  14*23  80*16 

Lime 1*44  11*87 

Magnesia 0*28  6*89 

Potash 8*20  0*65 

Soda 418  1*96 

100-00  100-00 

The  analyses  given  in  the  following  descriptions  of  the  rocks  aie 
chiefly  taken  from  Durocher^s  Euay  on  Comparative  Petrology. \ 
They  show  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  each  ingredient  observed 
by  many  different  analysts,  and  give  the  mean  composition  of  the  rock. 

I.  The  Trachytes,  or  Felspathio  or  Acmic  Qroup. 

The  Trachytes  are  so  called  from  the  Greek  word  r^a%uf,  roughs 
as  they  commonly  have  a  rough  prickly  feel  to  the  finger.  They  are 
usually  light-coloured,  pale  grey,  or  white,  but  sometimes  dark  grey  , 

or  nearly  black.     They  are  composed  principally  of  a  felspar,  rich  in  i 

silica,  such  as  Orthoclase,  or  its  varieties,  and  not  any  of  those  in  which  , 

the  bases  are  more  abundant,  such  as  Labradorite  or  Anorthite. 

Tradhyte,  properly  so  called,  has  either  a  fine-grained  or  compact  textnre,  a 

•  Poggend.  AnwiL,  vol.  IzxziiL  p.  201  (1851). 
t  TraDJBlated  by  Haogfaton  in  lila  MwMud  qfGwhgy, 
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hanh  feel,  and  sometimes  a  cellular  and  scorified  appearance.  It  varies  in  colour 
from  a  pale  grey  to  dark  iron-grey,  and  is  sometimes  reddish  from  the  presence  of 
iron.  It  is  composed  of  a  confused  aggregation  of  crystals  of  felspar,  often  minute 
and  needle-shaped,  but  with  others  larger  and  more  distinct. 


Trachyte  contains 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Mean 

Silica 

71-0 

64  0 

66-5 

Alumina    . 

20  0 

13 -0 

17  0 

Potash 

9-0 

3  0 

5  0 

Soda 

6  0 

0-6 

4  0 

Lime          • 

2-6 

0-6 

1-4 

Magnesia 

20 

0-0 

11 

Oxides  of  iron  and 

manganese 

60 

1-5 

8  0 

Loss  by  ignition 

•            ■ 

20 

0  0 

10 

99-0 
Specific  gravity,  maximum  2*70,  minimum  2*60,  mean  2*67. 

Trachyte  is  divided  into  several  varieties,  according  to  the  nature  of  its  com- 
ponent felspar  and  other  ingredients.  Normal  trachyU,  according  to  the  arrange' 
ment  of  Zirkel,  is  characterised  by  the  absence  of  quartz  and  the  presence  of 
sanidin,  either  alone,  when  the  rock  forms  saTtidi-n^rachyte,  or  with  oligoclase, 
when  it  is  known  as  sanidinroligoclase-lrcichyte  or  Drackenfiu  trachyte.  Quartz- 
trachyte  has  a  felsitic  base,  with  crystals  or  grains  of  quartz  and  crystals  of  sanidin, 
and,  less  markedly,  of  oligoclase.  Domite  is  the  name  given  to  a  variety  of  tra- 
chyte found  in  the  district  of  Puy  de  Ddme  in  Central  France.  It  is  a  greyish- 
white,  fine-grained,  often  earthy  and  friable  rock,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
altered  by  the  passage  through  it  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  trachytes  are  often 
highly  porphyritic.  Crystals  of  sanidin  occur  in  them  an  inch  or  more  in  length, 
as  in  the  well-known  rock  of  the  Drachenfels.  Other  minerals  found  in  trachyte 
are  hornblende,  black-mica,  augite,  etc.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Laacher 
See,  rounded  blocks  of  a  trachytic  rock,  known  as  **  Sanidin  bombs,'*  are  rich  in 
minerals,  particularly  in  hornblende,  mica,  olivine,  augite,  titanite,  haiiyne,  nosean, 
magnetic  iron,  leucite,  and  many  othen. 

Pearlatone  is  composed  of  a  number  of  globules,  from  the  size  of  a  nut  to  that 
of  a  grain  of  sand,  of  a  vitreous,  or  enamelled  aspect,  and  pearly  lustre,  occa- 
sionally adhering  together  without  any  paste.  These  sometimes  lose  their  lustre 
and  size,  and  pass  into  a  compact  stony  mass,  or  they  assume  an  internal  radiated 
structure  (sphaerulite).  Pearlstone  is  found  in  some  places  to  become  fibrous, 
cellular,  and  spongy,  and  to  pass  gradually  into  obsidian,  pitchstone,  or  pumice. 
Trachytic  porphyry  sometimes  passes  into  pearlstone  by  insensible  gradations,  just 
88  we  shall  hereafter  see  that  felstone  is  sometimes  porphyritic  and  sometimes 
nodular  and  concretionary. 

Aiidesitei  a  trachytic  rock,  found  in  Chimborazo  and  other  parts  of  the 
Andes,  and  also,  according  to  Abich,  in  the  Caucasus.  It  has  various  degrees  of 
compactness  and  consistency,  and  has  a  coarse  conchoidal  fracture.  O.  Rose  says 
it  contains  crystals  of  oligoclase  and  augite ;  Abich  makes  them  oligoclase  or  albite, 
with  hornblende  and  magnetic  iron  ore. 

Clinkstone  or  Fhonolite  is  a  compact  homogeneous  rock,  with  a  scaly  or 
splintery  fracture,  sometimes  conchoidal,  of  a  grayish-green  or  ashy-gray  colour, 
weathering  white  externally.  It  is  often  randered  porphyritic  by  scattered  crys- 
tals of  sanidin,  but  these  are  commonly  not  very  distinctly  separable  from  it, 
appearing  only  as  brilliant  surfaces  hero  and  there  in  the  mass.  Other  mineral 
accessories  aro  hornblende,  nepheline,  and  magnetic  iron,  sometimes  titanite  and 
augite.     Gmelin  showed  that  phonolite  consists  of  a  part  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
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add,  and  another  part  not  aolaUe.  The  aoluble  portioD  waa  eonsldered  to  he  a 
zeolite,  and  the  rock  waa  regarded  aa  a  trachyte,  altered  by  aea-water.*  More 
recent  inveatigations,  however,  lead  to  the  ooncluaion  that  the  supposed  zeolite 
ingredient  may  be  nepheline.  Jensch  regards  the  Bohemian  phonoUte  as  consist- 
ing of  sanidin,  58*55 ;  nepheline,  81*76;  hornblende  (like  arfvedsonite),  9 '84  ; 
titanite,  8*67  ;  iron  pyrites,  0*04. 

Clinkstone  commonly  splits  into  thin  dabs,  and  is  often  so  finely  laminated  aa 
to  be  used  for  roofing  slate.  The  slabs  give  a  metallic  sound  when  struck  with 
the  hammer,  whence  its  name.  It  ia  sometimes  perfectly  columnar ;  the  columns 
splitting  across  into  slabs,  which  are  also  used  as  slates. 

Clinkstone  contains 
BUica 
Alumina 
Potash 
Soda 
Lime 
Magnesia 
Oxides  of 


Loss  by  ignition  . 


iron  and  manganese 


dmom. 

Minimum. 

Mean. 

62 

54 

57*7 

24 

17 

20*6 

9 

8 

6*0 

14 

8 

7-0 

8*6 

0 

1*5 

2 

0 

0*6 

4*5 

1*5 

8-5 

8-5 

1-0 

8-2 

Specific  gravity,  mean  2*58. 


100-0 


Obaidian,  or  Voloanio  Glaaa,  is  the  completely  vitreous  condition  of  a 
trachytic  rock.  It  commonly  looks  like  coarse  bottle  glass,  having  a  conchoids! 
firacture  and  breaking  into  sharply  angular  fragments,  semi-transparent  or  trans- 
lucent at  the  edges ;  black,  brown,  or  greyish-green,  rarely  yellow,  blue,  or  red, 
sometimes  streaked.  It  is  divided  into  obsidian  proper,  a  perfect  natural  glass ; 
obsidian  porphyry,  containing  felspar  crystals  scatterod  through  the  glassy  base ; 
sphoBruUHc  obsidian,  containing  sphserulitic  granules,  which  have  a  more  or  less 
perfect  internal  radiated  structure  ;  blistered  obsidian,  a  rock  ftill  of  cavities,  often 
drawn  out  in  one  direction,  and  giving  thereby  a  kind  of  fissile  structure  to  the 
rock.     The  last-named  variety  passes  naturally  into  pwnice. 


Obaidian  oontains                   Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Mean. 

Silica       ...            78 

61 

710 

Alumina  ...            19 

10 

18*8 

Potash     ...              7 

0 

4*0 

Boda        ...            11 

0 

5-2 

Tiime       ...              2 

0 

11 

Magnesia             .            .             1 

0 

0-6 

Oxides  of  iron  and  manganese         6 

2 

8*7 

Loss  by  ignition  .            .              1  *5 

0 

• 

0*6 

100-0 

Specific  gravity,  maximum  2 '55,  minimum  2 '25,  mean 

2*40. 

Fumioe  is  the  cellular  and  filamentous  form  of  obsidian  or  other  trachytic 
rock,  and  the  same  remarks  aa  to  composition  will  apply  to  it  as  to  obsidian.  It 
is,  in  fact,  the  ttoih  of  a  lava,  its  porous  and  filamentous  characters  being  due  to  the 
escape  of  steam  or  gaseous  matter  through  it.  Owing  to  this  porous  and  vesicular 
character  it  swims  on  water,  but  its  true  specific  gravity,  when  pounded,  varies 
from  2*0  to  2*58,  the  mean  being  2*80. 

•  Hee  Ablch,  quoted  in  J/AreKiac,  voL  Ui.  p.  S04. 
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Pamioo  eontains 

Maadmom. 

Ifftnlmnm. 

Mean. 

Silica. 

77-0 

61-0 

68-8 

A|1nmina. 

18  0 

10-0 

14  0 

Potash 

60 

1-6 

8-7 

Soda. 

110 

0  0 

6  0 

Time . 

20 

0-0 

11 

Magneoa 

10 

00 

0-6 

Oxides  of  iron  and  mangaaese  4 '6 

0-5 

8*2 

Loss  by  igmtion 

40 

0-6 

2-6 
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100-0 

Connected  with  the  trachytes  is  a  variety  of  rock  possessing  some  of  the 
ehancters  of  the  doleritic  series,  and  to  which  Abich  gave  the  name  of  Trc^chy' 
doierUe,  It  contains  oligodase  or  labradorite,  hornblende,  angite,  and  a  little 
magnetic  iron.  According  to  Zirkel,*  the  greater  part  of  the  rocks  so  named 
belong  to  the  qnartzless  angitic  andesites. 

2.  Thb  DoLEaiTES,  OB  Pyroxbnic  or  Basic  Qbouf. 

The  temi  doUrite  (from  Greek  doXs^og,  deceptive)  is  the  name  given  to 
a  group  of  igneous  lodks  of  a  dark  green  or  black  colour,  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  a  tiidinic  felspar  and  augite  (pyroxene),  with  magnetic  or 
titanifeious  iron  and  olivine.  They  are,  as  a  whole,  heavier  than  the 
trachytes,  and  are  more  Ixmc,  that  is,  contain  a  laiger  proportion  of 
the  heavier  bases,  while  the  trachytes  are  more  acidic^  or  contain  a 
laiger  percentage  of  silica.  The  doleritic  rocks  contain  three  principal 
varieties — doUriUy  anametiUy  and  hcualt;  but  they  all  pass  into  each 
other,  and  the  names  are  indeed  based  more  on  mere  di£ferences  of 
texture  than  on  any  essential  diBtinction& 

I>olerite^— A  crystaUine-grannlar  mixtore  of  labradorite  and  angite,  with 
some  titaaiferoQS  or  magnetic  iron,  and  often  contaioing  a  little  carbonate  of  iron 
and  carbonate  of  limcf    Qenend  colour,  dark  grey. 


Dolerite  contains 
Silica 
Alumina 
Potash 
Soda 
Imne 
Magnesia 
OxUes  of  iron  and  manganese 
by  ignition 


Maximum. 
55 
16 

1 

6 
18 

9 
18 

8 


Minimum. 
45 
12 

0 

2 

7 

8 

9 

0-5 


Specific  gravity,  maximum  8*10,  minimum  2*85,  mean  2*95. 

The  labradorite  forms  white  or  light  grey  tabular  crystals,  the  augite  black 
ecdunmar  ones.     Both  can  be  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye,  especially  in  the 
varieties.      The  magnetic  iron  forms  small  octahedral  scarcely  visible 


•  Lekrhuek,  H  147. 

t  Sove  of  the  fi>«»*^i*ti  dolerttss  abound  hi  olivine.    See  Steny  Hunt :  DtaoHptim 
CtMogmt  t/MitmnUamdJMktttfCaiuula  in  Ltmdom  JUkfbitUm  ai  IMS,  p.  8S. 
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graiDS,  which,  when  the  rock  is  pounded,  can  be  removed  by  the  magnet  The 
most  characteiistic  accessory  mineral  in  dolerite  is  olivine,  which  occurs  in  minute 
granules  of  a  yeUowish  or  greenish  tint,  somewhat  like  gnuns  of  gum-arabic  Other 
minerals  that  also  occur  are  nepheline,  leucite,  melanite,  and  occasionally  horn- 
blende. A  variety  from  Aulgasse  near  Siegburg  is  said  to  contain  28  per  cent  of 
carbonates,  three-fourths  of  that  being  carbonate  of  iron. 

The  varieties  of  dolerite  are :  graiwliir  or  OTYitnai^,  parphyritic,  and  amygda" 
hidaL 

Anamesite  is  a  fine-grained  or  micro-crystalline  dolerite,  in  which  the  com- 
ponent minerals  are  so  intimately  blended  that  they  cannot  readily  be  distinguished. 
Its  colour  is  dark  grey  or  greenish  or  brownish  black.  It  forms  the  intermediate 
step  between  dolerite  and  basalt     Specific  gravity  2*80. 

Basalt  is  a  compact,  apparently  homogeneous,  nearly  or  altogether  black  rock, 
with  a  dull  conchoidal  flracture.  Until  recently  basalt  has  been  usually  regarded 
as  an  intimate  mixture  of  labradorite,  augite^,  and  titaniferous  iron,  with  a  frequent 
admixture  of  olivine,  of  a  zeolitic  substtmce,  and  of  carbonates  of  lime  and  iron. 
After  an  elaborate  series  of  microscopic  investigations,  Zirkel  has  lately  divided 
basalt  into  three  groups,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  colourless  silicate: — 1st, 
Felapathic  bcualtSf  where  the  colourless  and  non-femigineous  silicate  is  a  triclinic 
felspar.  These  are  the  most  abundant  of  the  basalts :  they  include  all  the  British 
basaltic  rocks.  2d,  Leucitic  basaUSf  where  the  dear  silicate  is  leucite.  Sd,  Nepke- 
Uryt  baaaUt,  where  nepheline  takes  the  place  of  the  felspar  or  of  the  leucite.  What- 
ever be  the  nature  of  the  colourless  silicate,  however,  these  three  groups  agree  in 
being  largely  composed  of  augite  and  magnetic  (or  titaniferous)  iron,  with  almost 
always  more  or  less  olivine.  NepheUne-doUriie  and  Leucitoj^yr  or  LeucUe-rock 
are  names  given  to  some  of  the  more  distinctly  crystalline  varieties  where  nephe- 
line and  leucite  respectively  occur. 

According  to  differences  of  texture  we  have  ordinary  bcuali,  porphyriHc  boMlt, 
amygdaloidal  basalt,  slaggy  bascUt,  vxicke  or  earthy  bcualt.  Occasionally  basalt, 
owing  perhaps  to  rapidity  of  cooling,  has  assumed  a  glassy  character.  Under  this 
phase  it  is  known  as  tachylUe,  which  is  a  dark  green  or  black  glass,  very  like  pitch- 
stone  in  external  appearance.  This  substance  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Geikie  not 
unfireqnently  as  a  thin  crust  on  the  sides  of  basalt  and  dolerite  dykes  in  Scotland.* 


Basalt  contains 

Maximum 

,    Minimum. 

Mean. 

Silica 

58 

42 

48*0 

Alumina 

18 

10 

18-8 

Potash          .             .             .            . 

8 

0-5 

1-6 

Soda 

6 

2 

80 

Lime 

14 

7 

10-2 

Magnesia       .            .            .            , 

10 

8 

6-5 

Oxides  of  iron  and  manganese 

16 

9 

18-8 

Loss  by  ignition 

5 

1 

8-2 

100-0 

Specific  gravity,  maximum  8*10,  n 

linimum 

2*85,  mean 

2-96. 

*  Messrs.  Chance  of  Birmingham  melted  the  hasalt  of  the  Rowley  Hills  by  simple  heat 
without  the  addition  of  any  foreign  ingredient,  and  cast  it  Into  blocks  and  ornamental 
mouldings  for  architeotural  purposes.  These  blocks  are  intemaUy  stony,  minutely  crystal- 
line in  some  parts,  in  others  vesicular  and  slaggy.  Portions,  however,  which  were  cast  ss 
thin  slabs  for  roofing  purposes,  and  allowed  to  cool  rapidly,  formed  a  gloss  undistinguish- 
able  by  any  external  character  from  that  of  volcanic  districts.  Specimens  may  be  seen  in 
the  Museums  of  Jermyn  Street,  Iiondon,  and  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin.  An  account  of  the 
mannfiMstnre  will  be  found  in  Tht  Birmingham  and  Midland  Hardvwn  Dittriet,  a  volume 
containing  a  series  of  Reports  to  the  British  Association  in  1865. , 
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Doleritie  rocks,  when  they  have  been  intruded  among  ooal-seams  or  bitnminoas 
shales,  nsuallj  become  dull,  and  more  or  less  earthy  in  texture,  and  white  or  pale 
yellow  in  colour.  Dykes  of  this  "  white  rock  "  trap^  or  **  white  horse,"  proceeding 
from  the  intrusiTe  masses  of  the  south  Staffordshire  coal-field,  look  sometimes  like 
an  earthy  variety  of  felstone  or  porphyrite,  and  might,  unless  carefully  examined, 
be  even  mistaken  for  sandstone  or  clay,  except  that  they  send  threads  and  veins 
through  the  coal  and  other  rocks,  and  alter  them.  *  The  late  Mr.  Henry  deter- 
mined the  composition  of  a  specimen  of  this  **  white  rock  "  trap  as  follows  : — 


Silica  . 

88-830 

Alumina 

18-250 

Lime 

8-925 

Magnesia 

4-180 

Soda  . 

0-971 

Potash 

0-422 

Ptotox.  iron    . 

18-880 

Perox.  iron 

4-835 

Carbonic  acid 

9-820 

Water 

11010 

100.078 

The  presence  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  and  water  makes  it  appear 
▼ery  different  in  composition  from  any  of  the  doleritie  rocks  jost  mentioned,  but  if 
we  regard  these  two  substances  as  of  subsequent  introduction  by  percolation,  and 
as  having  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  rock  as  metamorphic  agents,  some 
of  the  silicates  having  been  decomposed  and  converted  into  carbonates,  and  others 
of  them  becoming  hydrated,  there  will  be  no  difSculty  in  supposing  the  rock  to 
have  formed  originally  part  of  the  doleritie  mass  from  which  the  dykes  proceed. 

The  names  doleriU4av(i,  anamente-lava,  and  htuaU^ava,  have  been  given  to 
rocks  having  the  character  of  dolerite,  anamesite,  and  basalt  respectively,  and 
which  have  been  erupted  as  lavas  from  recent  volcanoes.  But  there  is  really  no 
good  line  of  separation  between  the  two,  so  far  as  petrographical  characters  go. 
The  affix  **  lava  "  serves  to  indicate  that  the  rock  is  of  modem  date^,  and  has  been 
poured  out  at  the  surface  as  a  lava ;  but^dolerite,  anamesite,  and  basalt,  have  also 
been  in  a  great  many  cases  thrown  out  at  the  surface  as  true  lavarstreams,  chiefly 
daring  the  tertiary  periods. 

/9.  FragmentaL 

The  fragmentaiy  materialB  ejected  from  a  volcanic  orifice  during 
eraption  vary  in  cbaiacter  from  large  blocks  of  lava  down  to  the  most 
impalpable  dnst.  These  materials  often  greatly  surpass  in  bulk  the 
mere  lava  streams  which  precede^  follow,  or  accompany  them.  Their 
state  of  consolidation  varies  as  much  as  the  size  and  composition  of 
their  particles.  Sometimes  they  remain  quite  loose  and  incoherent, 
sometimes  form  a  solid  stone.  If  after  ejection  they  Ml  on  the  land, 
they  may  become  compacted  into  a  rock  by  the  simple  pressure  of  their 
own  weight,  or  by  becoming  mixed  with  water  either  at  the  time  of 

*  See  a  paper  by  Mr.  D.  Forbes  In  Popuiar  SeUnct  Review  for  October  1867,  Plate  xviL 
fig.  5,  and  Plate  zvilL  Fig.  li.  The  ooal-fields  of  Ayrshire  present  many  iUattimtions  of  this 
fMtue  of  iatraslve  doleritie  rocks.  The  coal  is  oftea  rendered  beaotiltilly  colnmnar  when  it 
eomcs  in  contact  with  the  vein  of  igneous  rock.  See  Catalogntf  of  GeoL  Survey  specimens 
la  EdiBbaigfa  Mnsenm,  p.  80. 
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emption  or  by  subsequent  percolation.  This  water  may  either  be  the 
condensed  vapour  which  escapes  in  enormous  quantities  from  volcanic 
foci,  or  rain,  or  other  water,  subsequently  gaining  access  to  the  volcanic 
detritus.  The  volcanic  ash  that  fell  on  Herculaneum  was  mixed  with 
water,  and  is  therefore  much  more  consolidated  than  that  which  covered 
Pompeii.  If  the  materials  fall  in  the  sea,  they  become  subject  to  the 
conditions  under  which  all  other  mechanically-formed  aqueous  rocks  are 
produced,  and  may  then  enclose  and  preserve  shells,  seaweeds,  or  other 
organisms. 

The  word  '^  ash,**  often  used  to  denote  the  finer  debris  showered 
out  by  a  volcano,  is  not  very  good,  since  its  primary  meaning  seems 
to  be  only  "  a  fine  powder,  tiie  residuum  of  combustion.'*  A  word  is 
wanting  to  express  all  the  loose  materials  blown  out  from  a  volcanic 
orifice  during  an  eruption,  no  matter  what  their  size  and  condition  may 
be.  We  might  call  them  perhaps  "  pyroclastic  materials,"  but  I  have 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  think  of  an  English  word  which  should  express 
this  meaning.  If  the  word  *^  ash  "  is  retained,  it  should  be  used  with 
the  requisite  enlarged  technical  signification. 

The  following  are  the  chief  varieties  of  fragmental  rocks  of  volcanic 
origin: — 

Sooria  is  the  name  given  to  rough  cinder-like  fragments  of  lava  which  are 
ejected  from  a  volcanic  orifice.  The  term  has  reference  to  the  external  form  and 
loose  cellular  structure  of  the  stones. 

Bombs  are  portions  of  liquid  lava  which  have  been  thrown  into  the  air,  and  have 
taken  a  more  or  less  spherical  form  &om  their  rapid  rotation  while  cooling ;  they 
are  frequently  hollow. 

Smaller  Augments  of  igneous  rooks  thrown  from  a  crater  are  loosely  called 
volcanio  stones,  or  lapilli. 

The  finer  materials  which  are  ejected  and  sometimes  borne  to  vast  distances 
from  their  point  of  emission  are  known  as  voloanic  sand,  dust,  or  ashes. 

When  these  various  fragmentary  substances  come  to  form  rock-masses,  the 
latter  are  distinguished  by  diiferent  names  according  to  the  texture  of  the  com- 
ponent ingredients. 

When  a  coarse  unstratified  mass  of  volcanic  stones  and  rubbish  is  formed,  it  w 
known  as  a  voloanlo  affglomerate.  If  the  stones  are  rough  and  angular,  and 
are  grouped  in  layers,  the  rock  becomes  a  voloanio  breccia.  If  the  stones,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  rounded  (especially  if  they  are  waterwom)  and  arranged  in 
strata,  they  give  rise  to  a  volcanic  oonglomerate. 

Small  gravel-like  fragments  of  ejected  materials  cemented  together  in  a  base  of 
volcanic  dust  form  rocks  which  are  known  as  toff,  Tolcanic  ash,  peperino,  etc. 

Further  subdivisions  are  made  according  to  the  mineral  character  of  the  in- 
cluded materials.  Thus  we  have  bouaU-breociOy  or  baaaUrconglamerate,  where  the 
fragments  are  wholly  or  chiefly  of  basalt ;  irachyte'tuf,  where  the  rock  is  formed  of 
triturated  trachyte ;  so  also  haaaU-tuff,  doleriU-tuff,  etc 

Trass  (Duckstdn,  Tuflfstein)  is  a  term  applied  in  the  Khine  district  to  a  com- 
pact form  of  pumiceous-tuff  of  a  yellowish  colour  which  has  filled  up  some  of  the 
valleys  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  Is  now  laxgely  quarried  as  a  hydraulic  mortar. 
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-  B.-TBAPPEAN  BOOKS. 

It  liaa  laeen  before  said  that  this  designation  is  adopted  as  a  con- 
Tement  one  only,  and  for  the  same  reason  I  would  extend  it    The  word 
*  trap"  has  often  been  considered  to  be  strictly  applicable  only  to  horn- 
blende or  an^tic  rocks.*     It  is  derived  from  the  Swedish  trappa,  a 
stair,  from  the  terraced  or  step-like  outline  which  the  rocks  present  when 
they  occur  in  considerable  mass.    The  tenn,  however,  has  often  been  nsed 
Tagaely  to  designate  any  igneons  rocks  which  could  not  be  said  to  be 
distinctly  granitic  on  the  one  hand,  or  absolutely  volcanic  on  the  other. 
In  this  vague  and  general  sense  I  shall  here  use  it,  its  very  vagueness 
being  its  recommendation.     Maculloch,  indeed,  says  that  the  word  is  a 
**  doak  for  ignorance,  which  saves  the  trouble  of  invest^tion  f  but  in 
many  cases  it  is  obvious  that  to  the  field  geologist  the  investigation  is 
not  possible.     When  he  meets  with  six  or  eight  varieties  of  rock  in  a 
single  morning's  work,  sometimes  forming  part  of  the  same  continuous 
mass,  he  wants  a  name  which  shall  express  the  characters  they  have  in 
common,  rather  than  their  differences.    The  nunute  dlBtinctions  used 
to  arrange  specimens  in  cabinets  and  museums  would  often  confuse  and 
mislead  the  geologist,  whose  object  is  to  discover,  first  of  all,  the  time 
and  mode  of  formation  of  the  great  rock-masses  which  he  meets  with. 

As  the  volcanic  rocks  are  divisible  into  two  groups,  the  felspathic 
and  the  pyroxenic,  so  we  may  conveniently  divide  trappean  rocks  into 
two  similar  heads,  felspathic  and  homblendic.  The  former  will  com- 
prise the  siliceous  traps,  as  Trachyte  does  the  siliceous  lavas,  and  Qreen- 
Bkme  the  more  basic  traps,  as  Dolerite  includes  all  the  more  basic  lavas. 
The  blow-pipe  comes  here  into  play  as  a  good  practical  means  of  dis- 
tingnifthing  between  the  varieties  of  trap,  as  the  more  readily  fusible 
varieties  will  almost  certainly  belong  to  the  basic  class  rather  than  the 
nlioeous. 

a.  CryBtalline. 

1.  Felspathic  Traps. 

Under  this  division  are  included  two  groups  of  rock  consisting 

*  Kr.  OeOde  In  1860  proposed  to  nte  the  word  trap  as.a  general  term  to  include  all  the 
%ii6CRia  Tocka  of  Scotland  which  do  not  fall  within  the  limits  of  the  granite  liunily,  ex- 
cluding; howerer,  tndi  rocks  as  the  hypersthene  of  Bkye,  which  he  regarded  as  probably 
■Mtamotphic  (Traiu.  Roy.  Soe.  Bdin.  zzlL  088X  He  thus  included  all  the  truly  volcanio 
rocks,  at  well  as  many  which  are  not  found  associated  with  undoubtedly  volcanic  pheno- 
mena. He  is  now  inclined,  however,  to  discard  the  term  altogether,  or  at  least  to  use  it 
only  a»  a  convenient  synonym  for  rocks  of  volcanic  origin,  from  which  craters  and  all 
trace  of  recent  volcanic  action  have  been  removed.  The  volcanic  rocks  of  the  palteozoic, 
mnomoAc,  and  older  tertiary  formations  would  thus  be  termed  trappean.  Borne  rooks  would 
eoBseqnently  eome  into  both  the  Volcanic  and  Trappean  divisions  of  the  text  Dolerite,  for 
fistanniL  ocenrB  both  among  the  tertiary  volcanic  rocks,  snd,  according  to  Mr.  Oeikle,  among 
the  older  (or  tnppean)  voloanio  rocks  of  Scotland.    Bee  pott,  Melaphyre,  and  Chap.  XIII. 
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essentiallj  of  felspar,  but  distingaished  from  each  other  by  the  nature 
of  the  component  variety  of  that  mineral  In  one  group  are  classed  all 
those  rocks  which  consist  of  orthoclase,  and  contain  also  an  excess  of 
free  silica.  This  is  the  acidic  group,  and  may  be  comprised  under  the 
general  t«rm  FeUtone.  In  the  other  group  the  rocks  consist  essentially 
of  one  or  more  of  the  more  basic  felspars.  This  is  the  basic  group  of 
the  felspathic  traps,  and  has  received  the  name  Porphyrite, 

Felstone  is  a  name  taken  from  the  German  Fdsteinf  and  proposed  by  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick  to  designate  a  class  of  igneous  rocks  to  which  many  titles  have 
been  given,  but  which  have  not,  till  latelj,  been  properly  examined  and  described. 
Compact  felspar,  Petrosilez,  Felsite,  and  Comean,  are  among  these  names,  as  well  as 
the  Homstone  of  some  geologists,  though  that  name  has  also  been  applied  to  chert, 
and  to  altered  clay  rocks.  The  Germans  describe  this  rock  under  the  head  of 
Porphyry  or  Felsite  Porphyry,  thus  assuming  an  accidental  variety  of  structure  as 
an  essential  character.*  Any  one  who  had  mapped  whole  mountains  and  great 
districts  of  it,  as  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey  have  done  in  Wales  and  Ire- 
land, would  have  felt  the  necessity  of  having  a  name  to  distinguish  the  rock  itself, 
whether  it  was  compact,  as  it  usually  occurs  there,  or  crystalline,  or  porphyritic. 

Felstone  is  a  compact,  smooth,  hard,  flinty-looking  rock.  It  is  composed  of 
an  intimate  mixture  of  orthodase  and  quartz.  It  has  two  principal  varieties  ;  the 
pale  green  passing  into  a  greenish  or  yellowish  white,  and  the  blue  or  grey  varying 
from  pale  to  dark  grey.  Both  varieties  weather  white,  the  external  margin  being 
white  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  a  line,  sometimes  to  that  of  an  inch  or  two.  Some 
blocks  that  appear  wholly  white  have  a  small  blue  patch  in  the  centre,  and  the 
weathered  part,  especially  that  of  the  green  variety,  often  exhibits  femigineous  stains, 
or  even  becomes  wholly  brown  or  rusty-looking.  The  green  or  greenish-white 
variety  is  often  very  translucent  at  the  edges ;  the  grey  is  commonly  opaque.  The 
fracture  is  generally  smooth  and  straight,  seldom  conchoidal,  but  in  some  of  the 
blue  or  grey  varieties  it  is  rough  and  splintery.  It  often  splits  into  small  slabs, 
and  sometimes,  especially  the  green  kinds,  into  laminse.  The  fragments  sometimes 
ring  with  a  metallic  sound  like  clinkstone,  and  many  so-called  clinkstones  (such  as 
those  of  the  Roche  Sanadoire  and  Tuilliere  in  the  Mont  Dor  district,  and  those  of 
the  Velay)  are  very  similar  in  external  characters  to  many  of -the  felstones  of  Wales 
and  Ireland. 

Durocher,  under  the  name  of  PetrosUex,  gives  the  following  composition  of 
Felstone : — 


Silica 

Alumina 

Potash 

Soda 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Oxides  of  iron  and  manganese  4*5  0'6  2*8 

Loss  by  ignition         .  .  S*6  0  1*0 


Msxtmnm.     Minimum.  Mean. 

80  68  76-4 

18  11  16*0 

6  2  3-1 

6  0  1-8 

2  0  0*8 

2*5  0  11 


100*0 


IC 
Specific  gravity,  maximum  2*68,  minimum  2*58,  mean  2*64. 

*  Some  German  petrographen  give  a  distinct  heading  to  '*  Felstone,  Felsite- rock  and 
Felsite-schist,  Petrosilex,  Earito,  Halleflinta.'*  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  H&IIe- 
flinta  of  Soandlnavla  and  Felsite-schist  are  Interstraldfied  with  Gneiss,  and  are  tiierefore 
metamoiphio  rocks.    See  Cotta's  Rockt,  p.  S20,  English  edition. 
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In  many  Fektones,  both  in  North  Wales  and  South  Ireland,  lines  and  strife  of 
dighUy  different  colours,  resembling  lines  of  lamination  or  deposition,  can  be  traced 
thnragh  the  mass  of  the  rock,  sometimes  straight,  sometimes  more  or  less  wary 
and  tortnoua,  like  the  yarionaly-hued  lines  and  bands  in  a  slag  from  an  iron  furnace, 
and  reanlting,  probably,  like  them,  from  the  motion  of  the  mass  when  in  a  pasty 
oosiditioii.* 

In  the  most  smooth  and  compact  yarieties,  the  lens  will  often  disclose  small 
shining  facets  of  crystals  of  felspar,  and  these  sometimes  become  larger  and  more 
Bomerous  till  we  reach  the  completely  granular  and  crystalline  felstones.  Small 
crystals  or  crystalline  portions  of  quartz  also  are  occasionally  present  in  most 
Tarieties.  In  some  felstones  there  are  small  globules  of  glassy  quartz,  looking  like 
little  rolled  pebbles,  leaving  round  cavities  in  the  rock  when  they  are  detached. 
I  bdieve  these  to  be  crystalline  blAs  of  quartz  formed  during  the  consolidation  of 
the  rock.  Sometimes  the  rock  becomes  nodular  and  concretionary,  the  nodules 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  man's  fist,  either  scattered  in  a  com- 
pact or  powdery  base,  or  touching  each  other  and  making  up  almost  the  whole 
mass  of  the  rock.  The  substance  of  these  nodules  is  sometimes  the  same  as  that 
of  the  base,  but  in  some  instances  they  are  hoUow,  and  contain  crystals  of  quartz 
and  other  minerals,  and  also  a  soft,  dark  green  earth.  In  this  respect  it  seems  to 
reaemUe  the  rock  previously  described  as  pearlstone,  though  it  never  has  any 
pearly  or  other  lustre. 

llie  Rev.  Professor  Haughton  has  published  +  the  following  analyses  of  fel- 
stones, and  shown  by  discussing  the  atomic  proportions  of  their  constituents  that 
they  may  certainly  be  looked  upon  as  mixtures  of  orthoclase  and  quartz,  a  con- 
elusion  which  had  previously  been  rather  a  suspicion  than  an  ascertained  fact.  I 
have  added  the  proportions  of  the  two  minerals  at  the  foot,  so  as  to  comprise  the 
whole  in  one  table  : — 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Means. 

Silica 

81-36 

78-40 

77-20 

71-52 

74-88 

76-67 

Alumina  . 

7-86 

11-82 

6-54 

12-24 

12-00 

9-99 

Peroxide  of  iron    . 

8-82 

0-92 

6-82 

816 

8-50 

8-87 

Potash 

8-09 

4-88 

8-69 

6-65 

4-77 

4-40 

Soda 

2-63 

8-09 

8-03 

8-86 

2-49 

2-92 

Lime 

0-99 

0-45 

1-81 

0-84 

0-34 

0-88 

Magnesia . 

0-45 

0-48 

0-60 

0-89 

1-28 

0-64 

Protoxide  of  iron  . 

•  •  t 

•  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

0-20 

0-04 

lioaa  by  ignition   . 

•  •  ■ 

'      0-56 

1-12 

1-20 

1-20 

0-81 

TOTAUB 

99-70 

100-05 

99-81 

98-86 

100-66 

99.72 

Quartz 

45-54 

87-17 

40-81 

20-51 

26-46 

8409 

Febpar     . 

5416 

62*32 

56-07 

76-65 

78-00 

64-44 

Totals 

99-70 

99-49 

96-88 

97-16 

99*46 

98-58 

*  See  flgnres  of  some  of  the  forms  assumed  by  these  lines  in  the  felstones  ot  Bnowdon, 
drawn  and  described  by  Prof.  Bamsay  in  the  8d  voL  of  the  Mtma.  of  the  Geol.  Sttrvey, 
p.  in. 

t  In  a  paper  On  the  Lower  Palaaozoic  Bocks  of  the  Sonth-Bast  of  Ireland,  by  Professor 
Eaoghton,  and  J.  Beete  Jukes.    Trans.  Jl  I.  Aeadtmy,  vol.  zzili. 

A  wae  from  Ballymurtagh  in  the  Vale  of  Avoca^  county  Wicklow,  from  a  depth  of  two 
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If  we  compare  these  analyBee  of  Felstone  with  those  previously  giTen  of 
Trachyte,  we  shall  perceive  their  general  resemblance.  We  may  certainly  say 
that  some  of  the  mora  highly  silicated  Trachytes  would  include  some  of  the 
less  highly  silicated  Felstones.  There  appears  to  be,  therefore,  no  essential 
difference  in  composition  between  soch  Tarieties  of  Trachyte  and  some  of  the  Fel- 
stones. 

The  most  usual  form  of  Felstone  is  one  which  is  perfectly  compact,  sometimes 
as  much  so  as  porcelain.  When  the  quarts  is  distinctly  segregated  into  grains 
or  crjrstals,  the  rook  is  called  a  quartdferous  pcnrphyry  {(^piafis^f&hirmdeT  poirpkyry 
porpkyre  quarg{fire,)  When  in  a  ground-mass  or  base  of  compact  Felstone 
distinct  crystals  of  felspar  lie  scatt^ed  about,  the  rock  then  becomes  a  por- 
phyritic  Felstone,  or  Fdstone  porphyry.  It  not  uuftrequently  happens  that  the 
scattered  Grjrstals  of  felspar  are  of  a  different  colour  from  the  base,  and  the  rock 
may  then  be  used  as  an  ornamental  marble,  and  is  often  spoken  of  simply  as 
Porphyry.* 

BlTan  or  Xlvanite. — Elvan  is  a  Oomish  term  for  a  crystallme  granular 
mixture  of  quartz  and  orthoclase,  forming  veins  that  are  either  seen  to  proceed 
from  granite  or  occur  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  may  thus  be  readily  supposed  to 
proceed  from  it.     It  is  thus  intimately  related  to  the  granites. 

It  has  three  varieties  : — (a.)  An  equably  crystalline  mixture  of  quartz  and  fel- 
spar, generally  fine  grained.  This  may  either  be  considered  as  a  granite  destitute 
of  mica,  or  as  a  granular  felstone.  (6.)  A  compact  felstone  base  with  dispersed 
crystals,  or  cryst^ne  particles  of  quartz,  sometimes  angular,  sometimes  rounded. 
This  may  be  considered  as  a  qaartziferous  felstone  porphyry,  (c.)  A  crystalline 
granular  base  of  quartz  and  felspar,  with  dispersed  crystals  of  either  quartz  or 
felspar. 

The  felspathic  portion  of  these  rocks  is  often  earthy,  probably  from  decom- 
position. 

Minette  consists  of  a  felsitle  base  in  which  crystals  of  orthoclase  and  dark 
mica  are  scattered.  It  is  thus  a  micaceous  felstone,  and  bears  the  same  relation 
to  the  acidic  felspar-rocks  (felstones)  that  mica-porphyrite  does  to  the  more  basic 
forms  (porphyrites). 

Fltobstone  or  Betinlte  is  a  compact  glassy  rock,  somewhat  like  solid  pitch 
in  texture,  whence  its  name.  It  varies  in  colour  from  velvet-black,  through  various 
shades  of  dirty  green  and  yellow,  to  sometimes  nearly  white.  It  has  a  splintery 
fracture ;  is  sometimes  porphyritio  but  not  amygdaloidal.  It  very  commonly 
occurs  in  the  form  of  dykes  or  intrusive  masses.  The  remarkable  pitchstone- 
porphyry  of  the  island  of  Eigg,  in  the  inner  Hebrides,  is,  according  to  recent  re- 

or  three  feet  in  the  rock,  obtained  by  blasting,  natonl  coloor  pale  greyish-green, 
weathering  white. 

B  From  Caniokbnm,  county  Wexford,  pale  greyish-green,  weathers  quite  white,  be- 
comes in  places  nodular  concretioBaiy,  having  balls  from  one  to  three  inches  in 
diameter. 

C  Bonmahon,  oonnty  Wateiford,  pale  greenish-grey,  stratified  In  some  places,  in  others 
columnar,  tnmslucent  on  edges. 

D  Benannmore,  near  Killaniey,  columnar,  greenish-grey,  compact  with  facets  of  felspar 
and  globular  specks  of  quartz. 

E  The  rook  called  Pits  Head,  between  Beddgelert  and  Caernarvon,  North  Wales,  pale 
green,  semi-translucent,  with  facets  of  felspar. 

I)  is  embedded  in  rocks  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  surrounded  with  great  beds  of  "  ash  '*  of 
the  same  comiMsltion  as  Itself.  The  others  are  all  included  in  Lower  or  Cambro- 
Bilnrlan  rooks,  generally  assooiated  with  similar  "  ashes,"  or  "  felstone  tuflb." 

*  The  literal  meaning  of  the  word  "  porphyry  "  Ib  purple,  because  the  earliest  used  stones 
of  this  description  had  their  prevailing  hue  of  a  deep  red. 
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Mtfdies  by  Mr.  Qcikie,  the  remaining  fragment  of  a  coMe  which  filled  np  a  river 
duomel  during  the  tertiary  period.* 

Dnrocher  givee  the  following  analysis  :^- 


FItchatone  oontainB           Mudmiim. 

Minimum. 

Mean. 

Silica  ...             74-0 

62*0 

70-6 

Alumina          .                         17*0 

11*0 

16-0 

Pbtaah             .            .              6*0 

0-0 

1-6 

Soda    ...              8-0 

1-6 

2-4 

lime   ...              1-5 

1-0 

1-2 

Magnesia                                   2*0 

0-0 

0-6 

Oxides  of  iron  and  manganese    4*0 

10 

2-6 

Loss  by  ignition           .              8*5 

0-0 

60 

100*0 
Specific  gravity,  maximum  2*86,  minimum  2*81,  mean  2*84. 

dinkstone  or  Phonolite  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  trappean  rock.  Many 
of  the  rocks  so  described  might  not  come  within  the  definition  of  clinkstone  given 
hefore,  and  may  be  only  platy,  flaggy,  and  laminated  varieties  of  felstone.  In 
some  parts  of  North  Wales  and  of  Sonth-East  Ireland  great  masses  of  felstone, 
•evenl  himdred  feet  thick,  interstratitied  with  the  day-elateB,  are,  like  them,  split 
into  slates  by  a  tme  transverse  slaty  cleavage,  and  are  then  nndistingoishable  by  any 
txUmal  character  from  slaty  phonolites. 

Porphyrlte- — Under  this  term  may  be  included  those  trappean  rocks  which 
consist  of  a  base  of  plagioclase  felspar  (oUgoclase),  nsnally  with  crystals  of  the  same 
nineral  scattered  through  the  base,  and  with  a  variable  admixture  of  hornblende, 
nuca,  sometimes  augite,  and  very  rarely  quartz.  Porphyrite  varies  in  colour,  from 
INde  grey  or  white  through  numerous  shades  of  red,  lilac,  and  purple,  to  dark-brown 
or  even  black.  The  daric  tints  are  most  frequent.  The  texture  is  commonly  very 
dose-grained,  usually  more  or  less  porphyritic,  and  fr^uently  amygdaloidal. 
Owing  to  weathering,  masses  of  porphyrite  have  often  a  crumbling  exterior,  and 
ooly  yield  a  fresh  fracture  at  some  distance  from  the  suiface.  Strong  gives  the 
following  analysis  of  a  porphyrite  frx>m  near  Bf eld :  f 


SiUca  . 

•            • 

61-97 

Alumina 

•            •            < 

16-27 

Oxide  of  iron  and 

manganese  . 

7-66 

Lime  . 

.            •            t 

1-88 

Magnesia 

•            •            1 

2-71 

Potash 

•            « 

4-04 

Soda  . 

*            .            i 

2-65 

Loss  by  ignition 

.            •            1 

8-45 

Carbonic  acid  . 

•            • 

104 

Spedfio  gravity,  2-66. 


100-97 


Zirkel  divides  porphyrite  into  three  groups  :  1st,  FeUpar-porpkyrUe  or  oligo- 
f^nte-porphyriU,  consisting  wholly  or  almost  wholly  of  felspar.  2d,  HornMende- 
P^fTAyrite,  where  crystals  of  hornblende  become  conspicuous.  8d,  Miatrporphyrite, 
containing  plates  of  mica.  The  same  author  remarks  that  the  chief  eruptions  of 
porphyrite  appear  to  have  taken  place  between  the  period  of  the  Devonian  and 

*  Bee  his  Seenery  ofScotlaiuL,  pu  278. 
t  Ztiitekr,  DmOaeh.  (koL  Qma.  z.  (1866X  118. 
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Zechstein  formatioiig.*  In  Great  Britain,  however,  the  Devonian  period  was 
peculiarly  rich  in  porphyrite-emptiouB.  The  broad  central  yalley  of  Scotland  is 
traversed  by  long  ranges  of  hiUs  which  are  made  np  of  the  porphyrites,  tuffs,  and 
conglomerates  of  the  Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone, — for  example,  the  Ochil,  Sidlaw, 
Pentland,  and  Upper  Nithsdale  HiUs.  In  the  same  r^on  several  hundred  square 
miles  are  covered  by  terraced  hills  of  porphyrite  erupted  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  carboniferous  period.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  igneous  rocks  of  the 
Lower  Silurian  series  in  Wales  are  referable  to  porphyrite.  Rocks  which  appear  to 
range  between  porphyrite  and  melaphyre  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  carbon- 
iferous  limestone  districts  of  Ireland. 

Keraanton  is  a  form  of  mica-porph3rrite,  having  a  greenish  or  grey  base,  in 
which  occur  hexagonal  plates  of  mica,  and  with  the  felspar  (oligoclase)  sometimes 
in  distinct  crystals. 

KersanUU  is  also  a  variety  of  mica>porphyrite,  in  which  a  little  hornblende 
occurs,  and  which  is  often  marked  by  a  fissile  or  a  porphyritic  texture.  1* 

2.  Greenstones  or  Hornblendic  Traps. 

OreensUme  is  an  old  name  for  a  numerous  and  important  class  of 
trappean  rocks,  which  consist  essentially  of  a  crystalline  mixture  of  some 
plagioclase  felspar  with  hornblende  or  augite.  Such  rocks  abound 
among  the  palieozoic  and  older  secondary  formations.  In  most  cases 
they  are  probably  igneous  rocks  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  some- 
times indeed  of  volcanic  origin.  But  sometimes  they  are  so  associated 
with  metamorphic  products  that  they  appear  to  be  also  due  to  meta- 
morplusm. 

The  felspar  of  greenstones  is  commonly  oligoclase,  but  labradorite,  anorthite, 
or  some  more  basic  variety  than  oligoclase,  sometimes  occurs.  In  some  of  the  rocks 
which  come  under  this  head,  augite  or  hypersthene,  or  some  similar  mineral,  is 
substituted  for  hornblende.  Mica,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  sometimes  occurs  (as 
in  some  of  the  Wicklow  greenstones)  either  in  distinct  plates,  or  as  coating  the 
surfaces  of  small  crevices  or  those  of  the  other  crystals. 

M.  Delesse  says  that  many  rocks  hitherto  classed  as  greenstone  contain  no 
hornblende,  their  green  colour  being  the  result  of  the  greenness  of  some  of  the 
felspar  composing  them.  B.  Von  Cotta  remarks  that  tibeir  green  colour  is  often 
due  to  the  presence  of  chlorite  in  small  quantity  and  indistinct  condition. 

Greenstone,  like  felstone,  becomes  sometimes  porphyritic,  in  consequence  of 
one  or  other  of  its  constituents  forming  distinct  crystals  in  a  compact  mixture  of 
the  rest,  or  larger  disseminated  crystalsjin  a  fine-grained  crystalline  base.  When 
the  greenstone  is  quite  compact  and  dark  coloured,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  always  easy 
to  distinguish  it  from  basalt  by  any  external  characters.  On  breaking  open  the 
weathered  part  of  a  greenstone  and  testing  it  with  acid,  it  almost  invariably  effer- 
vesces along  the  inner  border  of  the  weathered  portion.  Many  greenstones,  also, 
even  when  apparently  unweathered,  effervesce  with  adds  along  the  minute  cracks 
and  pores  in  the  mass. 

Diorite  consists  of  a  mixture  of  felspar  (believed  to  be  usually  oligoclase)  and 
hornblende,  varying  in  texture  from  a  fine-grained  compact  rock,  in  which  the 
crystalline  state  of  the  minerals  is  barely  discernible  with  a  lens,  to  a  coarsely 
crystalline  aggregate.     Its  colour  is  generally  a  dull  green,  varying  ttom  light  to 

*  Pelfxvrapftfo,  Bd.  II.  p.  84. 

t  See  a  paper  and  analyses  of  some  mioaeeoos  tn^-rooks  from  Wicklow  by  Dr.  Hanghton. 
Tron*.  R.  L  Aead,  xziiL  p.  619. 
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dai^  green,  aometiineB  almost  black.  1%  some  raiietiee,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
the  feLspv  is  very  white  and  in  grest  quantity,  the  rock  might  be  deseribed  as 
white  speckled  with  dark  green  spots.  It  weathers  to  »  dull  dark-ook)ured  brown, 
tkM  weathered  blocks  being  generally  massive  and  well  rounded,  and  in  onr  lati- 
tudes coTeted  with  patches  of  white  lichen. 

Dorocher  gives  the  following  as  the  composition  of  Diorite  : — 


Maxinnun. 

Mlnimnm. 

Kean. 

Silica    . 

60 

48 

58-2 

Alnmina 

20 

18 

16  0 

Potash  . 

2 

0-5 

1-8 

Soda     . 

8 

1 

2-2 

Lime    . 

9 

8 

6-8 

Magnesia 

10 

2 

6  0 

Orides  of  iron  and 

Tnanganrtw    20 

10 

140 

Loss  by  ignition, 

2 

0 

10 

100-0 


Specific  gravity,  tm^Timniw  3*20,  tnit><iifttini  2*80,  mean  2*95. 


In  some  varieties  of  Diorite,  described  by  Continental  petrographen,  free  qnarts 
oocnn,  and  these  are  paralleled  with  the  quartziferous  porphyries  among  the  ortho- 
dase  rocks.  Other  varieties  ace  distinguished  by  abundance  of  mica  {micaeeaus 
diorUn)  or  of  hornblende.  The  orbicular  diorite  of  Corsica  (NapolmmUf  CorsiU 
or  Coniam  OranUe)  is  a  granular  compound  of  anortMte,  homUeiide,  and  a  little 
quartz,  having  a  spheroidal  texture,  which  gives  the  rock  the  appearance  of  being 
Imilt  of  aa  aggr^ate  of  well-rounded  balls. 

DiaUag^-Book  (EupkoHdef  Cfabbro,  SerpmimUef  NoriU^  GraiUUme),  a  coarse 
or  fine  grained  rock,  generally  of  a  palish  green,  or  grey,  but  sometimes  olive  or 
gneniah-brown  colour,  with  sometimes  a  granitic,  sometimes  a  porphyritic  look. 
It  is  composed  of  labradorite  and  diallage.  The  labradorite  is  sometimes  of  the 
variety  called  saussniite,  and  the  diallage  of  the  variety  called  smaragdite,  differ- 
cnees  which  affect  only  iJie  lustre  or  colour  of  the  rock. 

Diallage-rock  ooenxs  in  different  parts  of  Britain  associated  with  metamorphic 
rocks,  as  along  the  south  coast  of  Ayrshire,  and  is  probably,  at  least  in  some  cases, 
itself  mstamoiphic 


Dfallage-rock  contains          Mazlmnin. 

Kinimum. 

Mean 

Ril^        ...             54 

45 

490 

Alumina  ...            17 

12 

150 

Potash      ...              1 

0 

0*8 

Soda         ...              4 

0-5 

2-5 

Lime        ...            14 

6 

9-5 

Magnesia  ...            15 

7 

9-7 

Oxides  of  iron  and  manganese        14 

8 

11-5 

Loss  by  ignition    .                          6 

1 

2-6 

100  0 
Spedflc  gravity,  maTimum  8*10,  minimum  2*85,  mean  2*95. 

Hyparatliono-Boek  {ffypenthenii^  Syperite)  is  a  mixture  of  labradorite  and 
hypersthene,  sometimes  fine  grained,  sometimes  excessively  coarse,  as  in  St. 
Geoige's  Bay,  Newfoundland,  where  I  have  myself  seen  the  rock ;  and  where  it 
ooDsisti  of  the  two  minerals  in  ciystals  as  laige  as  the  fist.  The  hypersthene  is 
dark  brown,  iiiRHntng  to  black,  and  the  labradorite  is  green,  with  glancing  shades 

I 


I 
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of  blue  and  red.    When  fine  grained,  the  rock  resembles  Diabase  or  Ajphamie  of  a 
dark  brownish-green,  or  a  pale  green,  according  to  circumstances. 


Minimum. 

Mean. 

Silica        .            .            .55 

48 

51-8 

Alumina   .            .            .             16 

12 

14-6 

Potash      ...              1 

0 

0-2 

Soda         ...              8 

1 

2-0 

Lime         ...               9 

5 

7-6 

Magnesia  .                                      14   ' 

6 

9-8 

Oxides  of  iron  and  manganese        19 

8 

140 

Loss  by  ignition    .            .              1 

0 

0-6 

100-0 
Specific  gravity,  maximum,  3*10,  minimum  2*85,  mean,  2*95. 

Hypersthene-rock  is  frequently  associated  with  metamoiphic  rocks  in  such  a 
way  as  to  suggest  that  in  these  cases,  as  with  diorite  and  diallage-rock,  it  may  itself 
have  a  metamorphic  origin.  * 

Melaphyre.— This  name  has  been  applied  by  Continental  petrographers  to  so 
many  different  rocks  that  it  has  become  a  source  of  confusion,  and  its  use  in  this 
country  would  require  to  be  qualified  with  the  name  of  the  author  whose  definition 
might  be  employed.  Senft's  description  of  the  rock  is  the  following : — ^An  indis- 
tinctly mixed  rock,  of  dirty  greenish-brown,  or  reddish-grey,  or  greenish  black- 
brown,  passing  to  a  completely  black  colour,  hard  and  tough  in  the  fresh  state — 
in  which  appear  crystals  of  i^dish-grey  labradorite,  with  magnetic  titaniferous 
iron,  and  commonly  with  some  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  iron,  and  ferru- 
ginous chlorite  (delessite),  sometimes  in  crystalline  grains,  sometimes  compact  or 
earthy,  sometimes  porphyritic  or  amygdaloidal  According  to  Naumann,  it  is  a 
close-grained  rock,  very  often  amygdaloidal,  and  composed  essentially  of  labra- 
dorite, with  an  undetermined  silicate,  some  titaniferous  iron,  carbonate  of  lime 
and  of  iron,  also  occasionally  crystals  of  augite,  rubellan,  and  mica.t  Zirkel's 
definition  is  a  usually  cr3^to-crystalline,  sometimes  porphyritic,  and  also  very 
often  amygdaloidal  rock,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  oligoclase  and  augite  with 
magnetic  iTon.X  According  to  Durocher,  the  composition  of  melaphyre  is  found  by 
analysis  to  be  the  following : — 

Silica    . 

Alumina 

Potash . 

Soda 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Oxides  of  iron  and  manganese 

Loss  by  ignition 

100-0 
Specific  gravity,  maximum  2*95,  TniniTnnni  2*75,  mean  2*85. 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  dark  compact  heavy  rocks  of  igneous  origin, 
which  occur  among  the  later  palaeozoic  rocks  of  Britain,  come  under  one  or  other 
of  the  definitions  of  melaphyre.  Sach  rocks  are  found  in  the  carboniferous  forma- 
tions of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  they  seem  to  occur  also  among  the  so-called 
New  Red  Sandstone  of  Devonshire.     If  we  take  the  oomposition  of  melaphyre  to 

*  See  rnMw;  Jtoy.  Soc  Sdin,  vol.  xxil  p.  688,  noU» 
t  LehrtuOi,  ii  687.  J  leAr&udi  der  Petrographie,  U.  89. 


cimum. 

Minimum. 

Mean. 

55 

49 

52*2 

25 

18 

21*6 

8 

0 

1*5 

6 

2 

4-0 

8 

4 

6*2 

5 

8 

40 

12 

5 

90 

8 

1 

1*5 
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be  essentially  a  mixture  of  labradorite  and  auglte  (or  an  allied  silicate),  with 
titaniferona  or  magnetic  iron,  there  is  no  radical  mineralogical  difference  between 
auch  a  rock  and  dolerite.  Indeed,  there  seems  now  to  be  a  growing  tendency 
among  petrographers  to  retain  the  name  melaphyre  as  a  geological  term  for  all 
doleritic  rocks  of  palaeozoic  age.  The  utility,  however,  of  introducing  strati- 
graphical  distinctions  into  the  naming  of  rocks  which  do  not  differ  petrographic- 
ally  may  be  questioned.  It  is  natural  that  a  rock  erupted  in  palaeozoic  times 
should  have  undei^one,  from  infiltration  or  otherwise,  more  internal  change  than  a 
similar  rock  of  tertiary  age ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  change  (unless 
where  carried  to  an  extreme)  necessitates  a  difference  of  name. 

Diabase.— This  name  is  given  by  German  petrographers  to  a  crystalline- 
gTKDular  mixture  of  labradorite  (or  oligoclase)  and  auglte  (or  hypersthene),  with 
chlorite^  and  sometimes  with  an  impregnation  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Rocks  of  this 
character  occur  through  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  systems  of 
Germany.*  A  coarse-^^ned  diabase  from  near  Christiania,  analysed  by  Kjerulf,t( 
gare  the  following  composition : — 


Silica 

60-14 

Alumina 

16-48 

Protoxyde  of  Iron 

12-79 

Lime 

6-49 

Magnesia 

4-36 

Potash 

1-54 

Soda 

4-56 

Water 

2-40 

Carbonic  acid 

0-86 

Specific  gravity,  2*7  to  2*9. 
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The  chloritic  ingredient  in  diabase,  as  well  as  the  occurrence  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  probably  indicates  that  the  rock  has  undergone  more  or  less  alteration.  The 
mere  occurrence  of  chlorite  therefore  seems  hardly  to  justify  the  retention  of  a  special 
name  for  rocka  which  do  not  differ  essentially  from  many  so-called  melaphyres. 

▲phanite  is  a  name  given  to  the  more  compact  close-grained  varieties  of 
greenstone.  By  some  authors  it  is  restricted  to  the  dioritic  rocks,  by  others  it  is 
extended  also  to  the  compact  diabases.  Where  the  texture  of  the  rock  is  so  fine 
that  the  use  of  a  lens  does  not  enable  us  to  determine  the  component  minerals,  it  is 
difficnlt  to  distinguiBh  between  the  close-grained  extremes  of  diorite  and  of  diabase. 
In  such  cases  the  term  aphanite  may  be  used  as  a  provisional  name  until  the  true 
composition  of  the  rock  is  ascertained.  Some  varieties  of  aphanite  contain  abundant 
grains  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  carbonate  of  magnesia  {Calcaphanite),  in  others  the 
grains  pass  into  larger  kernels  composed  of  felspar  or  of  pistacite  ( Fariolite).  It 
is  probable  that  many  of  such  varieties  should  be  classed  with  the  tuffs. 

Wadka.~ThiB  name  is  given  by  German  petrographers  to  decomposed  forms 
of  basic  igneous  rocks,  usually  to  members  of  the  doleritic  group.  Basalt  and 
dokrite  tend  to  weather  into  a  dull  yellowish  or  brownish  mass,  which  varies  from 
a  oompact  texture,  giving  a  shining  streak,  down  to  mere  loose  earth. 

p.  Fragmental. 

As  the  volcanic  rocks  consist  partly  of  materials  ejected  as  dust, 
land,  and  stones,  subsequently  more  or  less  consolidated,  so  the  trap- 
pean  rocks,  many  of  which  are  merely  volcanic  rocks  of  older  geological 

*  Benft,  Cta$${fiaUiim  der  FOmrtmi,  'Hibel  I.  t  Chri$tiaM,ia^UuTbtek§i^  S«  (18^)- 
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date,  have  likewise  Buch  mechanically-formed  masses  in  their  series. 
The  Fragmental  Trappean  Bocks  are  those  which  have  resulted  from  the 
deposition  and  consolidation  of  ancient  volcanic  detritus.  This  detritus 
has  evidently  in  many  cases  been  ejected  in  the  form  of  dust  and  gravel, 
with  laige  blocks  or  bombs,  just  as  similar  materials  are  still  vomited 
by  modem  volcanoes.  Falling  into  water,  and  there  re-arranged,  the 
detritus  has  been  consolidated  into  beds  of  rock,  which  vary  in  thick- 
ness from  less  than  an  inch  up  to  several  hundred  feet.  In  other  cases 
it  is  probable  that  the  detritus  has  been  derived  from  the  gradual 
degradation  (by  atmospheric  and  aqueous  agencies)  of  previously- 
formed  crystalline  trappean  rocks.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  or  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  between  these  two  modes  of  formation.  Where  we 
find  a  bed  or  series  of  beds  composed  of  finely-comminuted  trappean 
materials,  with  here  and  there  a  rounded  bomb  of  some  trap  rock,  or  a 
large  angular  block  of  trap  or  of  sandstone,  shale,  slate,  limestone,  or  other 
stratified  rock,  we  may  with  considerable  certainty  affirm  that  we  have 
before  us  a  deposit  of  ancient  volcanic  ash  and  stones.  Where,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  meet  with  a  rock  composed  of  finely-triturated  trappean 
detritus,  but  with  numerous  well-rounded  and  evidently  water-worn 
stones,  we  may  conclude  that  in  such  a  mass  we  see  a  deposit  resulting 
from  the  waste  of  pre-existing  trappean  rocks,  after  the  manner  in  which 
sandstones,  shales,  and  conglomerates  are  formed. 

The  Fragmental  Trappean  Rocks  are  divided  into  the  following 
groups  :— Tuff  or  Trap-tuff,  Trappean  Breccia  and  Conglomerate,  Trap- 
pean Agglomerate. 

TufE^  Trap-tu£* — ^Under  this  term  are  comprehended  all  the  finer-grained 
varieties.  These  range  in  texture  from  a  very  close  grain,  resemhling  that  of  some 
of  the  more  compact  crystalline  trap-rocks,  up  to  that  of  a  coarse  gravel.  The 
coarser  varieties,  when  their  component  detritus  is  angular,  pass  into  trappean- 
breocia ;  when  it  is  rounded,  into  trappean-conglomerate.  Tiap-tufT  is  usually 
well  stratified  ;  where  it  is  not  so,  but  consists  of  a  tumnltuouslyHUsorted  mass  of 
volcanic  detritus,  it  passes  into  trappean-agglomerate. 

Trap-tuff  is  subdivided  according  to  the  nature  of  the  rock  of  which  its  base 
ur  its  component  fragments  are  composed. 

FeUtone-tuff. — ^The  felstoues  of  Wales  are  accompanied  with  various  frag- 
mental rocks.  One  of  the  characteristic  varieties  is  a  rather  coarse-grained  flaky 
rock,  with  little  nodular  grains  enveloped  in  the  flakes.  It  is  genendly  of  a  pale 
green,  pale  grey,  or  white  colour.  It  has  often  a  soapy  feel  to  the  touch,  and 
might  be  then  called  chlorite*schist  by  many  per8ona.t    The  flakes  may  sometimea 

*  The  term  a»K  has  been  very  generally  used  in  England  for  this  group  of  rocks.  The 
word,  however,  is  in  several  respects  ol^^ctioi^ble,  and  should  be  disused  in  favour  of  the 
older  term  in  the  text. 

t  It  is  evident  that  many  of  the  palsoaolc  tuflk  have  undergone  metamoiphism,  and  are 
now  considerably  changed  fTom  their  original  condition.  Some  of  these  altered  varieties 
are  homblendic,  and  pass  into  a  kind  of  hornblende-slate.  It  is  qnite  possible  that  some 
of  the  hornblende-  and  actinolite-sohists  interbedded  among  gneiss  and  other  metamorphie 
rocks,  may  be  altered  tuflb. 
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be  mtStf  d^teched,  md  an  then  found  to  lie  transliioenty  and  can  readily  be  ground 
down  into  pofwder.  Other  varieties  are  mnch  harder  and  more  compact,  and  there 
k  eveiy  gradation  firom  a  soft  tuff  into  a  compact  felstone,  hand  specimens  of 
wktck  are  undsstrngaishable  from  rocks  which  were  undoubtedly  once  in  a  melted 
•tateL  When  decompoaed,  the  tuff  has  often  a  brown  or  yellow  rusty  stain,  and 
it  is  rare  to  find  a  mass  of  which  a  specimen  will  not  efferresoe  slightly  with  acids, 
either  on  its  general  surface  or  in  its  minute  crevices.  Some  varieties,  even  those 
that  have  most  the  api>earance  of  ctypto-erystalline  trap,  show  casts  of  fossils,  and 
many  contain  angular  fragments  of  slate  and  other  rocks,  dearly  betraying  their 
merhanical  origin.  Some  even  contain  crystals  of  felspar,  which  make  the  rock 
look  like  a  porphyiy,  until  doeely  examined,  when  the  crystals  are  found  to  have 
their  anglee  worn,  and  to  have  been  more  or  less  weathered  and  rounded  before 
they  were  induded  in  the  base.  Along  with  these,  also,  there  generally  occur 
aB^idar  er  rounded  fragments  of  fdstone,  slate,  or  otiier  rocks,  of  every  size  up  to 
hlMka  of  6  or  8  indies  in  diameter ;  the  rock  then  becoming  a  trappean  breccia 
or  conglomerate,  with  either  a  hard  and  compact,  or  a  loose  and  flaky  bascw 
QnartBoee  aand  is  sometimes  mingled  with  this  base ;  and  there  is  then  a  passage 
ftvm  tuff  through  sandy  tuff  and  tufaceous  sandstone,  into  pure  sandstone.  In 
tiie  same  way  calcareous  matter  (with  abundant  fossils)  is  sometimes  mingled  with 
the  tidl^  and  even  in  such  abundance  that  the  rock  passes  at  last  into  limestone. 
The  nodular  concretionary  structure,  which  is  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  some  of 
the  compact  or  ciypto-crystalline  trap-rocks,  likewise  occurs  in  felstone-toff  very 
abondaatly,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  the  nodular  rock  was 
originally  a  molten  trap  or  a  ti^.  The  nodules  vary  from  the  size  of  nuts  to  that 
of  the  fist,  but  are  sometimee  still  larger,  and  the  whole  mass  of  the  rock  made  up 
of  thfun. 

Fi>rpk^riU-ii^,— 'The  porphyrites  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  Carboniferous 
formations  of  Scotland  are  abundantly  associated  with  tuffs  made  up  of  their 
detritoa.  These  tutb  vary  of  course  in  character  with  the  nature  of  the  rock  from 
which  they  have  been  formed.  They  are  usually  dull,  granular,  stratified,  varying 
in  eolour  from  white  throogh  many  shades  of  yellow,  red,  and  lilac,  to  dark 


OrtemUm&iuf  (Diabate-iuf). — Under  this  term  are  induded  the  tuffs  which 
are  composed  mahdy  of  a  comminuted  paste  of  some  variety  of  the  greenstones. 
They  are  usually  dull  and  earthy  in  texture,  often  granular,  passing  into  fine 
conglomerate,  and  have  a  prevailing  dirty  green  colour. 

Many  examples  are  to  be  found  in  Irdand,  in  the  parts  examined  by  the  Gieolo- 
gieal  Survey,  espedally  in  the  county  Limerick,  f  of  tnfis  derived  from  some  basic 
trap  rocka.  They  vary  from  the  finest  grained,  almost  porcellanic-looking  rook  of 
a  ^ie  green  or  dull  purple  colour,  through  every  gradation  of  texture,  up  to 
hreoelaa  and  conglomerates.  The  fragments  and  pebbles  in  these  trappean 
braoetas  are  either  portions  of  trap,  or  fragments  of  limestones,  sometimes  of  some 
iadiea  in  diameter,  and  they  form  great  beds,  several  hundred  feet  thick,  inter> 
atratifted  with  beds  of  carboniferous  limestone,  and  suirounding  bosses  of  tnp, 
from  whkstL  thick  widely-spread  sheets  of  trap  also  extend  for  many  miles.  Some 
of  these  tnp-tnib^  with  pebbles  of  carboniferous  limestone,  foroibly  reminded  me 

*  For  deecripttons  of  the  tuflb  of  Wales  see  Professor  Bamsay's  memoir  on  N.  Wales 
(Jfaa.  G€oL  Sun,  voL  id.) ;  also,  Cataloffiu  <4  Bock  Speciment  in  Jermyn  Stnet  Mus&um, 


t  flee  ezpiaaatlona  to  Sheets  14S,  144,  IM,  IM  of  Had  GmOogiciU  Swrven  (if  IniMtd,  and 

poite.  Chap.  ZIII. 

Near  Blade  Ball  Head,  ooanty  Cork,  is  a  cliff  of  greenstone-tnff,  in  which  crystals  of 
borDbleade,  three  inches  wide,  have  been  seen.  They  are  doll  and  worn  externally,  but 
liitenally  quite  bri|^  and  j^istening. 
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of  the  volcanic  ashes  in  Darnley  and  Murray  Islands,  in  Torres  Straits,  in  which 
pebbles  of  coral  limestone  were  included  together  ¥rith  pebbles  of  the  laya-flows 
of  which  the  islands  were  partly  composed. 

Some  of  the  greenstone-tuffs  and  breccias  in  the  carboniferous  rocks  of  Lime- 
rick, as  also  in  the  older  Silurian  rocks  of  the  county  Wicklow,  contain  fragments 
of  vesicular  greenstone  such  as  is  not  known  in  situ  anywhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. It  is  probable  that  these  scoriaceous  fragments  are  derived  from  the  upper 
surface  of  the  old  trap^ream  when  first  poured  out,  that  upper  surface  having 
been  destroyed  aod  swept  away  before  the  lower  part  of  the  trap  was  covered  by 
the  deposition  of  the  aqueous  rock  over  it  These  scoriaceous  pebbles  are  interest- 
ing, therefore,  as  the  only  relics  of  a  former  vesicular  and  almost  pumiceous 
covering,  which  would  assimilate  the  old  trappean  flows  with  those  of  recent  vol- 
canoes. 

Throughout  the  carboniferous  formation  of  the  midland  valley  of  Scotland,  there 
occurs  a  vast  quantity  of  trap-tuff  interstratified  with  the  ordinary  sedimentary 
rocks.  This  tuff  has  a  prevalent  greenish  colour,  and  is  made  up  of  a  paste;of 
abraded  doleritic  (melaphyre)  rocks,  with  fragments  of  these  rocks,  and  of  shale, 
sandstone,  limestone,  etc.  It  is  usually  well  stratified.  In  texture  it  varies  from 
a  fine-grained  rock  like  a  compact  sandstone  up  to  a  coarse  gravelly  admixture  of 
trappean  rocks,  which  passes  into  trappean  conglomerate.  Bounded  bombs  of 
doleritic  trap  frequently  occur  even  among  the  finer-grained  strata.  Gradations 
occur  everywhere  of  these  tuffs  into  the  sandstones,  shales,  or  limestones,  lying 
above  them.  In  the  tuffs  fossil  shells  and  plants  frequently  occur,  and  occa- 
sionally a  seam  of  coal  is  found  among  a  series  of  beds  of  tuff.  A  marked  feature 
of  these  rocks  is  the  limited  area  over  which  each  bed  or  group  of  beds  of  tuff 
usually  extends.  It  appeara  that  during  the  carboniferous  period  the  midland 
valley  of  Scotland  was  dotted  over  with  hundreds  of  little  volcanic  orifices,  from 
which  showers  of  volcanic  dust  and  small  coulees  of  dolerite  were  emitted,  f 

Schalstein. — German  petrographical  literature  abounds  in  descriptions  of  this 
rock,  which  presents  so  many  various  characters  in  different  districts  that  it  is 
somewhat  diflBcult  to  give  one  generally  applicable  definition.  In  colour  it  ranges 
through  shades  of  grey,  green,  and  yellow,  to  red  and  brown,  but  is  usually  varie- 
gated. It  is  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  has  a  compact,  earthy,  or 
fissile  texture,  and  contains  flat  pieces  of  clay-slate,  or  other  rock,  occasional 
crystals  and  grains  of  felspar,  abundant  roundish  grains  of  calc-spar,  which 
mineral  occurs  also  in  nests,  and  veinings  through  the  rock.^  According  to  Zirkel, 
some  schalsteins  appear  to  have  been  originally  forms  of  greenstune-tuff  subse- 
quently altered ;  others  to  have  been  derived  from  the  degradation  of  day- 
slate.  § 

Another  variety  of  trap-tuff  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  red  earth  between  beds  of 
dolerite  or  basalt.  Examples  occur  among  the  carboniferous  trap-rocks  of  the 
l)asin  of  the  Forth,  and  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale  among  the  miocene  volcanic 
rocks  of  Antrim  and  the  Inner  Hebrides.  Every  visitor  to  the  Giants'  Causeway 
has  noticed  the  horizontal  red  bands  which  there  run  along  the  face  of  the  cliffs. 
These  are  known  locally  as  "red  ochre."  They  are  undoubtedly  beds  of  tuff,  the 
result  of  the  deposition  of  volcanic  dust  ejected  during  the  formation  of  the  great 
basaltic  plateau.  They  consist  of  pinkish  and  yellowish  trappean  powder,  en- 
closing angular  fragments  of  minutely  vesicular  trap,  and  containing  in  some  places 

*  See  paper  on  Igneous  Rocks  of  ArUow  Head  (Journal  Gtol.  Soe.  Ihtb.,  vol.  viil.  p.  S8). 
'  t  For  descriptions  of  these  toflb  see  papers  by  Mr.  Oeikie  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Qeological 
Survey  of  Scotland ;  Gwlogy  <^f  Edinburgh,  chaps,  iv.-vili. ;  Geology  of  East  LotAion,  chap.  v. ; 
also  Tram.  Roiy.  Soc.  Sdin.,  voL  zzii.  p.  646  tt  nq.;  Otologioai  ifa^avine,  vol.  1.  p.  22. 

t  Zirkel,  P€lroifrapMe,  Band.  IL  686. 

I  Zirkel,  loe.  eit. 
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coocretioiui  of  red  pisolitic  haematite.  In  other  instances  they  pass  into  a  brown 
compact  earthy  clay,  but  they  are  all  the  contemporaneons  accompaniments  of  the 
eniptioDs  from  which  the  basaltic  flows  proceeded,  and  the  more  minutely  yesicnlar 
fragnienta  they  contain  are  the  more  frothy  parts  of  those  flows,  either  blown  from 
the  orifices  and  falling  into  the  sea,  or  swept  from  their  snr&ce  immediately  on 
their  first  cooling.  * 

Tri^ypoAz^-Oonfflomerate,  Trappean-Breooia. — ^When  a  rock  consists 
of  roimded  fragments  of  one  or  more  varieties  of  trap-rocks  imbedded  in  a 
paste  of  the  same  materials,  it  la  called  a  Trappean-  (or  Trap-)  Conglomerate.  When 
the  fragments,  instead  of  being  round,  are  angular,  the  rock  is  a  Trappean-  (or 
Trap-)  Breccia.  Such  rocks  pass  naturally  into  Trap-tuff.  They  occur  as  beds 
inteistratified  ¥rith  or  resting  upon  the  crystalline  traps.  They  may  be  subdivided, 
like  the  tnib,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed. 
Thus  we  have  Greenstone-Conglomerate  and  Greenstone-Breccia,  Felstone-Conglo- 
merate  and  Breccia,  Porphyrite-Conglomerate  and'  Breccia,  and  so  on.  In  some 
cases  we  can  be  certain  that  the  detritus  of  which  these  rocks  consist  was  actually 
ejected  as  loose  materials  from  yolcanic  orifices,  and  that  it  feU  into  water  and 
eoDa(dida>ted  there.  In  other  cases  we  have  proof  that  the  conglomerate  was  formed 
by  the  abrading  action  of  waves  upon  exposed  masses  of  trap-rock.  It  sometimes 
happens^  however,  that  we  cannot  absolutely  decide  in  whidi  of  these  two  ways  a 
Inppean-conglomerate  has  been  formed,  or  whether  both  processes  may  not  have 
beoi  at  work. 

Trappeaa-AjTSlomerate  (Toloanio  agglomerate). — ^This  name  has  been 
giren  by  Mr.  Qeikie  to  unstratifled,  pell-mell  agglomerations  of  coarse  volcanic 
debris,  which  are  found  occupying  the  pipes  of  old  volcanic  orifices.  The  debris 
consists  of  a  coarse  irregular  gravelly  paste,  through  which  are  abundantly  scat- 
tered angular  and  rounded  pieces  of  porphyrite,  melaphyre,  etc.,  with  fragments 
of  the  surrounding  stratified  rocks.  The  agglomerate  occurs  in  masses  having  a 
roond  or  oval  shape  at  the  surface,  from  which  they  descend  vertically  as  "  necks." 
Many  such  **  necks,**  each  representing  the  vent  of  a  former  volcano,  fise  through 
the  Scottish  coal-fields,  particularly  in  Ayrshircf 

In  the  preceding  descriptions  of  the  volcanic  and  trappean  rocks 
encb  an  account  of  them  has  been  given  as  may,  it  is  hoped,  enable  the 
student  to  identify  the  more  marked  varieties.  It  will  oidinarily  be 
sufficient  for  bim  to  determine  in  the  field  whether  the  rock  is  a  ciys- 
talline  or  fragmental  one ;  if  it  is  a  lava,  whether  it  be  a  trachyte 
or  siliceous  lava  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  dolerite  or  basic  lava  on  the 
other  ;  and  similarly  among  the  traps,  whether  it  be  a  felspathic  trap 
(as  felstone  or  porphyrite),  or  a  basic  trap  or  greenstone.  The  varieties 
of  each  class  should  be  distinguished  of  course  on  the  spot,  where  that 
is  possible,  but  in  many  cases  they  have  to  be  left  undistinguished 
until  the  specimens  come  to  be  arranged  in  the  cabinet  of  classified 
rocks,  after  they  have  been  submitted  to  the  more  exact  methods 
of  chemical  and  microscopic  examination  which  cannot  be  pursued 
in  the  field. 

*  nie  layers  of  red  earth  often  found  between  two  lava-flows  seem  to  be  the  soil  formed 
over  the  deeompoeed  lower  lava,  end  subsequently  bunt  by  the  heat  of  the  upper  flow. 

1 8ee  Geikle,  GtoL  Mag,,  vol.  iii.  p.  248 ;  itmoin  af  GtoL  8wrvey,  Sootiand,  SiBplaMUi4m 
0/  Sktti  M ;  Catalofpu  qfBoek  SpeGfrnmu  in  Edinbwrgh  Mvteum,  p.  83. 
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It  hns  been  once  ot  twice  pointed  ont  in  tbe  preceding  pages  that 
the  Yolcanio  and  tiappean  rocks  are  readily  divisible  into  two  series, 
according  to  tbfi  relatiye  proportions  of  the  acid  (silica),  and  the  earthy 
and  alkaline  bases  which  enter  into  their  composition.  The  siliceous 
lavas  or  trachytes  consist  of  the  most  highly  silicated  felspars,  and 
some  of  their  varieties  exhibit  quartz  in  consequence  of  having  more 
silica  than  could  be  absorbed  by  their  basic  constituents.  In  the 
siliceous  traps  or  felstones  this  is  always  the  case,  and  the  rock  consiBts 
of  a  mixture  of  highly  silicated  felspar,  with  uncombined  silica  or 
quartz.  It  would  obviously  be  most  unlikely  that  the  more  basic 
feUpars,  such  as  labradorite,  should  have  been  produced  in  such 
rocks. 

In  unaltered  felstonee  the  quartz,  although  existent,  rarely  becomes 
visible,  and  then  appears  usuidly  in  detached  globular  particles  scat- 
tered in  the  mass.  In  the  felatone  and  trachytic  porphyries,  indeed, 
quartz  is  said  sometimes  to  occur  in  perfect  crystals  of  double  pyra- 
mids,* but  this  must  be  looked  on  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
unless  in  the  felstones  which  are  associated  with  metamorphic  rocks^ 
and  have  themselves  been  metamoiphosed. 

In  all  the  granitic  rocks,  on  the  other  hand,  quartz  is  not  only 
present,  but  visible,  the  existence  of  crystalline  particles  of  quartz, 
intertangled  with  the  crystalline  particles  of  the  other  minerals,  being 
their  most  essential  character.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  quartz 
rarely  fonns  perfect  crystals  in  granite,  whereas  the  felspathic  in- 
gredients frequently  do  so,  and  the  micaceous  not  unfrequently.  The 
felspars,  orthoclase,  albite,  or  oligoclase,  were  thus  solidified  previously 
to  the  quartz,  an  anomaly  to  be  explained  perhaps  by  the  feust  of  a  dif- 
ference between  the  point  of  fusion  and  the  point  of  solidification  in 
the  minerals,  and  by  the  protracted  viscosi^  of  the  quartz.  This 
may  be  owing  to  the  slow  refrigeration  of  the  mass,  allowing  the 
highly  siliceous  minerals  to  crystallise  in  a  magma  of  silica,  while 
the  more  rapid  cooling  of  the  porphyries  and  trachytes  produced 
a  mixed  felspathic  paste  only,  in  which  some  crystals  of  quartz  were 
generated. 

Granite  then  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  original  rock  from  which 
the  purely  felspathic  or  highly  silicated  traps  and  lavas  have  proceeded 
directly,  the  differences  between  them  being  due  rather  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  have  been  cooled  and  consolidated,  than  to 

*  Baion  Richtofan,  Promd.  Imp,  QvA.  Iiut  ricnfio,  Haroh  16,  ISM,  as  abitnoted  .in 
CML  Jofumal,  vol  zy. 
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any  eeseiitial  difltindioii  in  their  ingredients.  It  is  more  a  difference 
of  texture  than  of  composition.  Granite,  however,  might  be  regarded 
as  the  original  mass  of  even  the  more  basic  traps  and  lavas,  if  we 
eono^ve  that  to  an  original  molten  mass  of  granite  a  qoantity  of  the 
more  fusible  bases  was  in  "borne  waj  added. 

There  is  now  a  growing  opinion  among  geologists  that  granite  is  in 
manj  cases  a  mektmorphic  rock,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  has  been  formed 
by  the  metamorphitm  or  alteration  of  a  pre-existing  mass  of  stratified 
Tock  such  as  sandstones  and  greywackes.  It  is  here  described  among 
the  igneons  rocks,  but  reference  will  be  made  to  its  metamorphic  rela- 
tions in  Chapter  XIL,  and  in  the  section  of  this  Manual  where  Meta- 
moiphiam  is  described. 

OraaJte. — Tme  Oianite^  in  its  ordinary  foim,  is  one  of  the  most  easily  de- 
scribed and  certainly  recogniaed  of  all  rocks.  It  Ib  a  fine  or  coarse  grained  crya- 
taUine  aggregate  of  the  three  minerals  felspar,  mica,  and  quartz.  Its  name  is 
•ometuDea  said  to  be  derived  from  its  granular  stroctare,  but  Jameson  derives  it 
from  **  fieranUea,"  a  term  used  by  Pliny  to  designate  a  particular  kind  of  stone. 
Ordinary  granite  variea  according  to  the  composition  of  the  felspar  and  mica  com- 
posing it,  according  to  the  relative  proportions  of  those  minerals  to  each  other 
and  to  the  quartz,  and  according  to  Uie  size  of  the  crystals,  and  the  state  of  aggre- 
gation of  the  several  constituents. 

The  felspar  of  granite  is  usuaUy  orthodase,  frequently  flesh-coloured,  some- 
times white  ;  but  oligoclase  also  frequently  occurs  having  a  greenish  or  greyish- 
white  oolonr,  and  recognisable  from  the  orthodase  by  its  fine  parallel  striations. 
Albite  is  found  more  rarely.*  The  mica  of  granite  varies  greatly  in  colour  and 
lustre,  the  sOvery  white  or  golden  yellow  varieties  being  usuiedly  potash-mica,  the 
brown  and  black  varieties  msgnesiarmica.  The  quartz  is  commonly  colonrlasB  or 
whiter  but  sometimes  dark-grey  or  brown. 

The  proportions  of  the  tluree  constituents  vary  indefinitely,  with  this  limita- 
tion, that  the  felspar  is  always  an  essoitlal  ingredient,  and  never  forms  less  than 
a  third,  rarely  less  than  half  of  the  mass,  and  generally  a  still  larger  proportion. 
Sometimes  the  mica,  sometimes  the  quartz,  becomes  so  minute  as  to  be  barely 
peroeptiblei  The  texture  of  the  mass  varies  also  greatly,  some  granites  being  very 
dose  snd  fine-grained,  others  laigdy  and  coarsdy  crystalline.  The  colours  of  the 
rock  are  generally  either  red,  grey,  or  white  ;  the  first  whm  the  felspar  is  flesh- 
eoloored,  the  latter  when  it  is  pure  white,  the  intermediate  grey  tints  depending 
chiefly  on  the  abundance  and  colour  of  the  mica,  but  sometimes  on  that  of  the 
quartz.  Large  and  distinct  crystals  of  felspar  sometimes  occur,  disseminated  at 
intervals  through  the  msss,  giving  the  rock  a  porphyritic  structure.  It  is  then 
cslled  Porphyritic  Granite. 

In  the  paper  before  quoted  f  the  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton  gives  a  very  complete 
account  of  the  constitution  ot  the  largest  granitic  mass  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
that,  namdy,  that  stretches  south  of  Dublin  for  a  distance  of  seventy  miles.  The 
following  is  the  mean  of  the  analyses  of  eleven  specimens  from  so  many  difiSBrent 
parts  of  the  chain : — 


The  siwilhm  of  the  prasenoe  of  Albite,  however,  as  a  eoostitoe&t  of  granite,  teems 
to  have  originated  tai  mistake.    Iven  in  the  Monme  Mountain  granite,  aoeording  to 
Dr.  BanghtoB,  it  is  ehiefly  found  in  diwy  cavities.    Oligoclase  also  nevar  ooenn  alone, 
Ortlwolaae  often  does, 
t  TrMUL  Btn/al  Jrith  Acad.,  voL  zziiJ. 
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Miximnm. 

Hinlmnin. 

Mean. 

Silica 

74-24 

70-28 

72-07 

Alumina  . 

16-68 

12-64 

14-81 

Peroxide  of  iron 

8-47 

1-08 

2-22 

Potash      . 

7-92 

8-95 

5-11 

Soda 

8-53 

0-54 

2-79 

Lime 

2-84 

0-67 

1-63 

Magnesia  . 

0-58 

0-00 

0-88 

Protoxide  of  iron 

0-80* 

0-00 

0  00 

Loss  by  ignition   . 

1-89 

0-00 

1-09 

100-05 

Dr.  Haughton  shows  that  the  granite  haying  the  ahove  average  composition 
consists  of  four  minerals — orthodase,  two  kinds  of  mica,  and  quartz—  confusedly 
embedded  in  a  felspathic  paste.  The  felspathic  paste  does  not  assume  any  definite 
crystalline  form,  and,  therefore,  is  not  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  definite  mineraL 
It  contains  nearly  4  per  cent  of  both  potash  and  soda,  and  seems  to  be  the  supei^ 
fluous  matter  in  the  original  mixture  which  remained  unused,  as  we  may  say, 
when  the  other  minerals  formed.  Having  separately  analysed  the  distinct 
minerals,  orthoclase,  white  mica,  and  black  mica,  and  having  assumed  that  the 
felspathic  paste  is  at  all  events  a  trisilicated  felspar  (which  it  must  be  fh>m  the 
presence  of  free  silica  in  the  rock).  Dr.  Haughton  calculates  the  proportions  of 
each  mineral,  and  gets  the  following  as  the  minendogical  constitution  of  the 
granite:  — 

Quartz.  ....  27*66 

Felspar  (orthoclase)  52-94 

Kargarodite  (or  white  mica)  14*18 

Lepidomelane  (or  black  mica)  .  .  5*27 

100  05 

Having  established  the  constitution  of  this  great  mass  of  granite,  and  shown 
its  constancy  throughout  its  extent,  he  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  composition 
of  a  number  of  granitic  bosses  that  protrude  through  the  slate  rocks  between  the 
main  chain  and  tiie  sea.  These  were  found  not  only  to  differ  in  composition  from 
the  main  chain  granite,  but  to  differ  also  among  themselves,  so  that  no  two  of 
them  were  exactly  alike.  Among  nine  specimens  analysed  fh>m  as  many  different 
localities,  the  percentage  of  silica  varied  from  66*6  to  80*24,  that  of  alumina  from 
11  '24  to  18,  while  in  ttie  majority  of  them  the  percentages  of  soda  and  lime  were 
greater,  and  sometimes  considerably  greater,  than  those  of  potash.  It  is  believed 
that  these  irregular  differences  resulted  from  the  differences  in  the  composition  of 
the  particular  aqueous  rocks  with  which  the  granitic  masses  came  in  contact ;  a 
portion  of  these  rocks  being  supposed  to  have  been  absorbed  and  melted  down 
into  the  granite,  f  In  one  of  these  detached  bosses — ^that  of  the  hill  known  as 
Croachan  Kinshda — a  specimen  taken  Arom  the  head  of  a  valley  as  deep  into  the 
granitic  mass  as  we  could  reach,  showed  a  composition  resembling  that  of  the 
main  chain,  while  another  specimen  from  the  summit'of  the  hill  nearer  the  original 
slaty  envelop  of  the  granitic  mass,  deviated  greatly  from  it  in  composition,  and 
contained  chlorite  instead  of  mica.^ 

*  In  one  case  only. 

t  Bach  differences  In  the  oomposition  of  the  various  parts  of  one  graniUo  mass  are  also 
explicable  on  the  auppoaition  that  the  granite  is  the  result  of  the  metamoiphism  i»  tttu  of 
locks  difflwing  fh>m  each  other  to  some  extent  in  chemical  composition. 

t  TVoiM.  R.LA.  voL  xxllL  p.  008,  etc.  See  poK,  Chap.  XIL,  '*  On  the  Granitic  Bocks," 
for  an  eq;>la&atlon  of  what  is  referred  to  by  the  "  alaty  envelope.** 
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Dr.  Hangbton*  has  sabfleqneDtly  described  the  granites  of  Donegal,  and  having 
aiialyBad  fifteen  specimens,  finds  that  they  have  the  following  composition  : — 


Sflica 

Alumina  . 

Perox.  Iron 

Protoz.  Iron 

Lime 

Magnesia . 

Soda 

Potash 

Protoz.  Manganese 

Water 


Mazimam. 
75-24 
20-00 
6.64 
2  06 
5-08 
8-66 
4-86 
7-32 
0-96 
1-20 


Minimom. 
65-20 
13-36 
0-0 
0-0 
0-79 
0-07 
2-88 
2  0 
0-00 
0-00 


Mean. 
68-44 
16-02 
3-09 
0-44 
2-49 
0-88 
8-96 
4*46 
0-8 
012 

99-96 


He  then  shows  that  the  minerals  composing  the  Donegal  granites  are  qnartz, 
orthoclase,  oligoclase,  black  mica,  white  mica  (chiefly  in  veins),  and  sometimes 
hornblende.  The  orthoclase  is  either  flesh  colour  or  white,  and  although  it  is 
eertainly  that  species  of  felspar,  it  contains  more  lime^  and  is  altogether  more  than 
usually  basic  The  oligoclase  is  greenish-grey,  with  a  waxy  lustre,  and  shows  on 
some  of  its  facets  that  minute  parallel  striation  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
plsgiodastic  felspars.  The  black  mica  is  always  present,  but  becomes  brown  or 
green  when  decomposed.  The  white  mica  is  rather  an  accidental  than  a  consti- 
tuent mineral  of  this  granite,  occurring  chiefly  in  veins  with  beryl  and  schorl.  The 
hornblende  occurs  occasionally.  Besides  the  previously-mentioned  minerals, 
sphene,  garnet,  molybdenite,  and  copper  pyrites,  also  occur  in  the  Donegal  granites. 
Dr.  Hanghton,  then,  by  a  masterly  application  of  mathematical  analysis  to  the  data 
be  has  gained  from  chemical  and  mineralogical  ezperiments,  shows  the  granite  of 
Doochary  Bridge  to  contain  the  constituent  minerals  in  the  following  percentage : — 

Quartz      ....  80*68 

Orthoclase             .                         .  24  83 

Oligoclase             .            .            .  41*88 

Black  mica           .            .            .  8*16 


100-00 


These  two  varieties  of  granite-— namely,  that  with  orthoclase  only,  and  with 
white  mica  at  least  as  abundant  as  black,  and  the  other  containing  oligoclase  as 
well  as  orthoclase  and  black  mica  solely,  or  rarely  with  white  mica,  may  be  taken 
as  the  two  typical  varieties  of  granite.  G.  Rose  proposes  to  diBtinguish  the  latter 
rock  by  the  name  of  gnmiHte,     According  to  Dxuocher,  granite  contains — 


Ifaxlmum. 

Minimum. 

Mean. 

Silica  .            .            .            780 

66 

72-8 

Alumina                      .            18'0 

11 

16*3 

Potash                                        9  0 

4 

6-4 

Soda    ...              2-6 

0 

1-4 

Lime  .            .            .              1*5 

0 

07 

MagnesU                                   20 

0 

0*9 

Ozides  of  iron  and  manganese    2 '6 

0-6 

17 

Loss  by  ignition                         1*5 

0 

0-8 

100*0 
Specific  gravity,  mazimum  2*73,  mmimum  2*60,  mean  2*66. 

*  In  a  p^wr  published  in  Qumrt.  /<mr.  OtoL  Soo.,  voL  zvilL,  and  another  in  vol.  ndv.  of 
fke  Tram*.  M,  I.  Aeadtmy. 
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Many  Tarietki  of  gnmite  have  iMen  named  aoooiding  to  the  occaaional  pre- 
sence of  accidental  minerak.     The  following  are  the  more  important : — 

ProtogiM*  (^protoginei/rtmiU^  Alpine  ^natUe). — ^A  rock  consLsting  of  ortho- 
claae,  oliogoclaae,  qnaitz,  mica,  and  a  variety  of  talc  It  oocun  among  meta- 
morphic  rocks  in  the  Alps. 

SyemMc  (or  hombUndic)  graniU,  a  rock  in  which  hornblende  is  added  to  the 
usual  ingredients  of  granite.  By  some  anthon  this  rock  is  called  a  syenite.  It 
forms  an  intermediate  yariety  between  granite  and  syenite. 

PegfnaHte,  a  coarse  granite,  fall  of  dmses,  and  consisting  essentially  of  ortho- 
dase  (often  in  very  large  crystals),  quarts,  and  large  plates  of  silvery  white 
mica.t    It  occurs  in  veins  or  layers  in  other  granitic  rocks. 

Graphic  granite, — This  variety  is  distinguished  by  a  iwiculiar  mode  in  which 
the  quartz  is  crystallised  in  the  felspar,  so  as  to  produce  on  a  cross  fhicture 
of  the  quartz-crystals  the  appearance  of  Hebrew  writing.  It  is  of  very  local 
occurrence. 

Syvnite,  in  its  true  form,  is  a  quartziferons  or  granitic  rock.  It  is  named 
from  the  city  of  Syene,  in  Egypt,  where  it  is  formed  of  a  crystalline  aggregate  of 
the  four  minerals,  felspar,  hornblende,  mica,  and  quarts ;  the  mica  being  in  small 
and  uncertain  quantity.  According,  therefore,  to  the  nomenclature  which  haa 
been  in  vogue  in  this  country,  syenite  differs  from  granite  solely  in  the  fact  of  its 
containing  hornblende  instead  of  or  in  addition  to  ttie  mica,  and  may  be  described 
as  a  crystalline  granular  aggregate  of  felspar,  hornblende,  and  quartz ;  the  felspar 
being  generally  red,  but  sometimes  white,  and  the  rock  mottled  red  and  dark 
green,  from  the  occurrence  of  hornblende. 

The  i>etrographer8  of  Germany,  however,  give  a  different  definition  of  syenite. 
They  say  it  consists  essentially  of  a  mixture  of  orthoclase  and  hornblende,  to 
which  oligoclase,  quartz,  and  mica,  are  occasionally  added.  According  to  this 
definition,  syenite  would  differ  from  diorite  solely  in  the  difference  in  the  felspathic 
ingredient,  diorite  being  a  mixture  of  oligoclase  and  hornblende,  to  which  mica 
may  also  be  added. 

The  name  Syenite  was  first  used  by  Pliny  in  reference  to  the  rock  of  Syene. 
Werner  introduced  it  as  a  scientific  designation,  and  applied  it  to  the  rock  of  the 
Plauenscher-Gmnd,  Dresden,  which  is  a  normal  syenite  according  to  the  present 
German  nomenclature.  He  afterwards  classed  that  rock,  however,  as  a  green- 
stone ;  and  on  finding  that  the  rock  of  Syene  was  not  in  the  German  sense 
a  true  Syenite,  and  that  Rozi^  had  met  with  true  syenite  at  Mount  Sinai,  he 
propoeed  to  change  the  name  into  Sinaite — a  term  which  has  not  been  generally 
adopted.^ 

*  This  loek  was  so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  Jlrrt  Mm»d  granite.  The 
specimens  of  it  which  I  have  seen,  appeared  to  me  to  be  metamorphic  rocks  and  no  true 
gianlte,  and  the  descriptions  given  by  Naumann  and  Senft  confirm  this  opinion.  Dr. 
Haoghton  informs  me  that  in  all  the  specimens  of  protogtne  from  the  Alps  which  he  has 
examined,  the  dark  green  mineral  was  not  talc,  bat  doll  mica  or  chlorite,  or  some  kindred 
mineral.  I  can  equally  aflirm,  that  all  the  rocks  I  saw  in  a  traverse  across  the  Alps  in  1860, 
which  could  be  classed  under  the  head  of  protogtne,  were  not  intmslve  granite^ ,  but  only  beds 
of  granitoid  rock  interstratifled  with  other  highly  metamorphosed  beds.  Bome  granite  seems 
to  contain  chlorite  instead  of  mica,  but  as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  it  is  only  found 
on  the  upper  or  outer  margin  of  the  smaller  masses  or  intmslve  bosses  of  granite.  The  same 
observation  may  be  applied  to  the  very  schorlaceoos  granite  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  though 
schorl  undoubtedly  occurs  in  small  detached  quantities  deep  in  some  granites. 

t  This  is  the  definition  of  Delesse  and  Naumann.    Haily's  pegmatite  is  the  same  as  the 
rock  called  graphic-granite  in  the  text.    Hie  word  pegmatite  is  from  the  Greek  rijyfui, 
ajooagulation. 
'  I  ZirkeL    Pttrographie,  ii  678. 
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Tbe  roek  called  by  Durocher  syenitic  granite^*  has  the  following  composition : — 


Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Mean. 

Silica    .             .            .             720 

64 

69  0 

Alumina                         .             17*0 

12 

15*0 

Potash  ...              6*0 

S 

4-2 

Soda     ...              8-5 

1 

2*8 

lime     ...              4*0 

1 

2*2 

Magnesia                                      4  0 

2 

2-6 

Oxides  of  iron  and  manganese      6  '0 

2 

S-2 

Loas  by  ignition                           1  '5 

0 

1-0 

100*0 
Specific  grayity,  maximnm  2*75,  minimnm  2*63,  mean  2-68. 

The  syenite  of  the  Planenscher-Onmd,  which,  as  just  remarked,  may  be  taken 
aa  a  type  of  Syenite,  according  to  the  German  nomenclature,  is  a  coarse-grained 
miztore  of  flesh-coloured  orthoclase  and  black  hornblende,  containing  no  quartz, 
and  with  no  indication  of  oligoclase.    Its  composition  is  as  follows  if--^ 

Silica  .  .  .  59-83 


Alumina 

16*85 

Protoxide  of  iron 

701 

Lime 

4-43 

Magnesia 

2*61 

Potash 

6-67 

Soda 

2*44 

Water,  etc.     . 

1*29 

101*03 

Aecoiding  to  6.  Bose,t  the  following  four  varieties  may  be  recognised  among 
syenites  : — 

a.  SyeniU  composed  of  Orthoclase  and  Hornblende. 

ft.  Syenite  composed  of  Orthoclase,  Oligoclase,  and  Hornblende. 

e.  Syenite  composed  of  Orthoclase,  Oligoclase,  and  Green  Mica. 

d,  Syemie  composed  of  Orthoclase,  Oligoclase,  Hornblende  and  Green  Mica. 


IL-AQUEOXTS  BOCKS. 

We  are  compelled  to  look  upon  the  igneouB  rocks  as  original  produc- 
tions. We  can  only  speculate,  and  that  very  vaguely,  on  what  was  the 
condition  of  their  materials  previously  to  their  being  placed,  in  a 
molten  state,  in  the  positions  where  they  subsequently  consolidated. 
In  our  examination  of  the  aqueous  rocks,  however,  we  can  go  a  step 
&rther  back,  and  learn,  either  accurately  or  approximately,  whence  the 
materials  composing  them  were  derived,  and  what  was  Uieir  previous 
condition.  This  is  true  of  aU  aqueous  rocks,  wbether  chemically, 
oiganically,  or  mechanically  formed.     The  nature  of  the  various  pro- 

•  The  name  Syenitio-gnmlte  is  given  by  B.  y.  Cotta  to  granite  oontaining  hornblende, 
t  ZirkeL    Poggondorff;  Ann,  exzii.  (1SS4),  6iS. 
t  Zeiiatkrlfi  der  J)na$A,  (koL  GttOL  B.  L  872. 
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cesses  whereby  these  rocks  have  been  and  are  now  formed,  will  be 
described  in  the  subsequent  section  on  Geological  Agencies.  In  the 
meantime,  we  have  to  consider  the  composition  and  arrangement  of 
these  rocks  in  a  lithological  series.  We  shall  commence  with  those 
which  have  been  mechanically  formed. 

a.  Meohanioally  FormecL 

Conglomerate  or  Fuddingstone. — ^A  xx)ck  consisting  of  consolidated  gravel 
or  shingle,  the  pebbles  being  rounded  and  water-worn,  and  bound  together  by  a 
matrix  of  iron  (ferruginous),  lime  (calcareous),  sand  (arenaceous),  or  clay  (argil- 
laceous). The  pebbles  may  consist  of  any  substance  whatever  ;  but  they  are  most 
commonly  composed  either  of  quartz,  quartz-rock,  or  some  very  siliceous  substance. 
This  is  partly  the  result  of  the  greater  abimdance  of  siliceous  over  other  mineral 
matters  in  the  composition  of  rock  generally  ;  but  it  also  arises  from  the  greater 
durability  of  quartzose  substances,  and  from  their  mode  of  fracture.  Pure  silica, 
or  highly  siliceous  minerals,  are  not  so  easily  dissolved  by  water,  or  by  any  other 
commonly  occurring  solvent,  as  those  which  contain  lime  or  other  earths  and  alka- 
lies. On  the  other  hand,  quartz  and  quartz-rock,  and  similar  substances,  though 
very  hard,  are  often  rather  brittle  ;  and  they  break  into  cubical  lumps,  rather  than 
into  plates  or  slabs.  These  squarish  lumps  are  soon  converted  by  motion  in  water 
into  more  or  less  globular  pebbles,  and  are  therefore  set  in  motion  with  compara- 
tive facility. 

In  most  cases  the  pebbles  are  bedded  in  quartzose  sand.  When  they  consist 
of  limestone  or  of  trap,  of  slate,  schist,  or  otJier  rock,  the  rock  is  spoken  of  as 
calcareous  or  trappean  conglomerate,  etc.  The  degree  of  induration  or  consolida- 
tion in  conglomerates  varies  greatly.  Some  seem  to  have  been  consolidated  by 
simple  pressure  ,*  and  from  some  of  these  the  pebbles  may  often  be  removed  by  a 
slight  blow  ¥rith  the  hammer,  or  even  by  the  knife,  the  form  or  mould  of  the 
pebble  remaining  in  the  little  film  of  sand  which  fills  up  all  the  interstices  between 
the  larger  ftagraents.  Sometimes  the  conglomerate  has  been  bound  or  cemented 
together  by  calcareous,  ferruginous,  or  siliceous  infiltrations,  the  matrix  in  which 
the  pebbles  lie  being  as  hai>l  as  the  pebbles  themselves,  a  blow  with  a  hammer 
breaking  the  pebbles  as  easily  as  the  rock  in  which  they  are  embedded. 

The  size  of  the  fragments  in  conglomerates  varies  greatly.  In  some  rarer  cases, 
blocks  of  as  much  as  six  feet  in  length  occur ;  but  the  more  ordinary  sizes  are 
from  that  of  a  man's  head  to  that  of  a  walnut.  Below  that  size,  the  rock  begins 
to  pass  into  the  coarser  varieties  of  sandstone.  Conglomerates,  although  stratified 
rocks,  often  show  but  faint  traces  of  bedding,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  only  on  the 
large  scale  that  we  can  recognise  their  bedded  character. 

Breooia. — When  the  component  fragments  are  angular  instead  of  rounded  the 
rock  becomes  a  breccia.  In  general  the  traces  of  bedding  are  less  distinct  in  this 
rock  than  in  conglomerate. 

Sandstone  and  Gritstone. — The  remarks  as  to  the  usually  quartzose 
character  of  conglomerates  hold  good  also  with  respect  to  sandstones.  The  very 
process  by  which  fragments  of  rock  are  rounded  produces  sand,  as  the  waste 
resulting  from  their  attrition.  Pebbles  themselves  idso  are  gradually  ground  into 
grains  of  sand.  Sandstone  is  nothing  else  but  sand  compacted  into  solid  stone. 
The  grains,  both  of  sand  and  sandstone,  generally  consist  of  quartz,  sometimes 
clear  and  colourless,  sometimes  dull  white,  sometimes  yeUow,  brown,  red,  or  green. 
The  red  colours  are  usually  the  result  of  the  covering  of  each  littie  grain  with 
peroxide  of  iron,  which  sometimes  acts  as  a  cement  to  the  stone,  serving  to  bind 
the  particles  together.  The  green  colours  are  commonly  derived  fh)m  silicate  of 
iron ;  and  the  green  and  red  are  often  intermingled,  in  consequence  of  the  change 
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of  the  iron  from  the  condition  of  a  silicate  to  that  of  a  peroxide.  The  size  of  the 
grains  yaries  from  that  of  a  pea  to  the  minutest  particle  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
many  sandstones  and  gritstones  even  requiring  a  lens  in  order  to  distinguish  the 
particles  of  which  they  are  composed. 

The  materials  are  also  various,  as,  along  with  grains  of  quartz,  may  occur 
grains  and  particles  of  any  mineral  substanoe  whatever.  Flakes  and  spangles 
of  mica  are  rarely  altogether  absent ;  and  in  many  sandstones  they  occur  so 
abondantly,  and  in  such  regular  seams,  as  to  cause  the  rock  surfaces  to 
glitter,  and  the  rock  itself  often  to  split  into  thin  plates  and  slabs.  These 
are  called  mioacwuB  sandstones.  Grains  of  felspar,  distinguishable  by  their 
dull  white,  yellow,  or  flesh  colour,  and  peculiar  appearance,  occur  abundantly  in 
some  sandstones,  which  may  then  be  called  felapathic  sandstones.  When  grains 
of  limestone  occur  in  any  remarkable  proportion,  the  rock  may  be  called  a  cal- 
careous sandstonSy  though  this  designation  is  more  often  applied  to  sandstones,  the 
qoartzose  or  other  grains  of  which  are  bound  together  by  a  cement  of  carbonate  of 
lime^  either  invisible  to  the  eye  or  occurring  as  a  network  of  little  veins  and  strings 
of  cryBtalline  carbonate  of  lime  running  throughout  the  stone.  Calcareous  sand* 
stones  gredoate  into  comstoues,  and  thence  into  good  limestone.  The  weathered 
sorface  of  a  comstone  or  calcareous  sandstone  is  often  curiously  rotten,  and  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  the  disintegration  of  the  rock  being  due  to  the  solution  and  re- 
moval oi  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  its  dark  colour  to  the  peroxidation  of  the  iron 
contained  in  it.  In  other  cases  the  surface  has  a  fine  gritty  aspect,  owing  to  the 
prominence  of  the  grains  of  sand  ftom  which  the  surrounding  lime  has  been  dis- 
solved away.  Argillaceous  or  Clayey  Sandstone  is  a  term  not  often  used,  nor  is 
it  Tery  often  applicable,  though  many  rocks  contain  various  mixtures  of  sand  and 
clay.  In  some  sandstones,  little  flat  rounded  patches  of  clay,  more  or  less  in- 
durated, occur.  Similar  little  patches  of  clay  may  be  seen  on  sandy  shores,  either 
originally  deposited  there  in  little  hoUows,  or  rolled  as  day  pebbles  from  some 
bed  of  day.  In  quarrying  sandstone,  these  clay  patches  are  commonly  called 
*'  gmUs  "  by  the  workmen.  In  highly  indurated  grits,  they  sometimes  assume  the 
form  of  pebbles  of  slate,  though  the  slaty  appearance  may  often  have  been  acquired 
from  the  subsequent  induration,  and  not  before  they  were  embedded  in  the  sand- 
stone; These  patches  of  clay  or  apparent  fragments  of  slate,  sometimes  give  to  the 
rock  the  appearance  of  a  breccia,  composed  of  pieces  of  hard  slate  embedded  in 
sandstone,  although  the  rock  really  was  formed  as  a  loose  sand  enclosing  lumps  of 
soft  claj. 

ItaeoUtmUe, — Some  sandstones  in  different  parts  of  the  world  when  split  into 
slabs  are  to  a  certain  extent  flexible  without  fracture,  almost  like  a  thick  piece  of 
flat  cable.  This  variety  takes  its  name  from  the  mountain  Itacolumi  in  the  Brazils, 
and  is  said  to  derive  its  flexibility  fh>m  plates  of  chlorite  and  mica.  Specimens,  how- 
ever, may  be  seen  quite  flexible  and  without  any  marked  appearance  of  micaceous 
minerals,  but  seemingly  genuine  unaltered  quartzoee  sandstone. 

J^setido-crystaUine  Sandstone, — Among  sandstones  derived  from  hard  crystalline 
igneoos  rocks,  it  may  sometimes  not  be  easy,  at  first  sight,  to  distinguish  between 
Uie  sandstones  and  the  rocks  from  which  they  are  derived.  If  the  crystals  of  the 
one,  alter  being  disintegrated,  become  compacted  together  again  before  their  angles 
an  mOfCh  worn,  and  retain  the  lustre  of  some  of  their  facets,  and  the  sandstone  or 
gritstone  thus  composed  be  very  hard  and  intractable,  pieces  of  it  might  easily 
pass  for  an  actual  igneous  rock.*  In  most  cases,  however,  the  particles  of  the  trap- 
rock  are  more  or  less  decomposed  before  they  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
sandstones  ;  and  the  only  mistake  that  could  then  be  made  between  them  would 
zesult  ftt>m  a  hasty  glance  at  the  weathered  surfaces  of  the  two. 

*  Geologists  may  be  deoelved  by  such  a  rock,  and  at  length  discover  by  the  appearance 
ofdiatinetly  roonded  giains  that  the  rock,  assumed  to  be  a  trap,  is  In  reality  aaandstone. 
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Snch  Trappean  SatuMonea,  or  vdUcmie  Oritaf  composed  of  particles  doived 
from  the  decomposition  of  greenstones  and  iMMalte,  consist  principally  of  gnins  of 
felspar  and  honiblende  or  angite*  which  have  commonly  lost  all  their  external 
crystalline  appearance.  Quartzose  grains  and  mica  flakes  are^  however,  often 
mingled  with  these  substances,  and  serve  to  distinguish  even  the  most  crystalline- 
looking  varieties  of  snch  sandstones  from  trap-rocks.  The  difference  between  a 
^*  tn^pean  or  volcanic  toff  or  ash/'  and  a  "trappean  or  volcanic  sandstone^"  con- 
sists in  this,  that  the  materials  of  the  toff  were  derived  from  an  igneous  ontbursti 
and  were  deposited  at  the  same  time  with  the  trap  or  lava  from  which  they  were 
derived,  or  immediately  before  or  after  that  was  poured  out ;  whereas  the  trappean 
sandstone  is  merely  the  result  of  the  erosion  of  an  igneous  rook  at  some  subse- 
quent iMriod,  when,  together  with  the  other  rocks  among  which  it  lay,  it  became 
exposed  to  the  action  of  moving  water.  In  some  cases,  doubtless,  it  may  happen 
that  ''trappean  sandstones,"  or  ''volcanic  grits,"  put  on  the  appearance  of 
trappean  or  volcanic  ti^ ;  and  it  would  then  be  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  kinds  of  rock,  and  say  which  accompanied  the  igneous  outburst^ 
and  which  was  derived  from  tiie  subsequent  abrasion  of  the  cooled  igneous 
rock.  These  instances,  however,  are  more  rare  than  they  might  be  supposed 
to  be.* 

ConsoUdation  of  SamdsUme, — Sandstone,  like  conglomerate,  may  have  been 
consolidated  either  by  simple  pressure  continued  for  a  long  period  of  time,  by 
pressure  combined  with  an  elevation  of  temperature,  by  the  infiltration  of  mineral 
matter  in  solution,  or  by  the  partial  Aision  or  solution,  and  subsequent  recon- 
solidation  of  some  of  the  particles  composing  it,  or  lastly,  by  a  combination  of 
two  or  more  of  these  actions.  Some  of  the  loose  tertiary  sands  of  the  north  of 
France,  such  as  the  Sable  de  Fontainebleau,  and  the  Sable  de  Beauchamp^  exhibit 
these  actions  in  a  very  remariiable  way.  These  tertiary  grits  are  often  as  hard, 
and  break  with  as  splintery  a  fracture,  as  the  grits  of  the  oldest  rocks  of  tthe 
British  mountains.  On  the  other  hand,  very  ancient  sandstones  are  sometimes 
quite  soft.  Dr.  Dana  says  that  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  North  America,  which 
lies  at  the  base  of  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  that  country,  can  in  some  places  be 
crumbled  by  the  flngerB,t  and  some  of  the  oldest  Silurian  formations  in  the  low 
lands  of  Bussia^aie  still  in  the  state  of  plastic  clay  and  friable  sandstone. 

Distiitctum  between  Sandeione  and  Oritetone. — The  difference  between  sand- 
stone and  gritstone  is  a  vague  and  indeterminate  one,  which  must  necessarily  be  the 
case  when  the  things  themselves  are  so  various  and  often  capricious  in  composition 
and  texture.  The  term  gritstone  is  perhaps  most  applicable  to  the  harder  sand- 
stones, which  consist  most  entirely  of  grains  of  quarts,  most  firmly  compacted 
together  by  the  meet  purely  siliceous  cement.  Quarrymen  often  give  the  name  of 
"grit"  or  "greet"  to  any  hard  siliceous  stone  that  has  a  granular  structure, 
whether  the  grains  be  large  or  small.  The  angularity  of  the  particles  cannot  be 
taken  as  a  character,  since  the  rock  commonly  called  "  millstone  grit "  is  generally 
composed  of  perfectiy  round  grains,  sometimes  as  large  as  peas,  and  even  larger ; 
the  stone  then  commencing  to  pass  into  a  conglomerate.  Westgarth  Forater 
alludes  to  the  millstone  grit  as  "a  coarse-grained  sandstone,"  and  describes 
gritstone  or  poststone  as  a  "freestone  of  the  firmest  kind  .  .  of  a  very  fine 
texture,  and  when  broken,  appearing  as  if  composed  of  tiie  finest  sand ;"  and 
sandstone,  as  "an  imperfect  freestone  of  a  coarser  texture  than  post  and  not  so 
hard,"  more  porous,  more  coarse  and  friable,  and  "monldeiing  to  sand  when 
exposed  to  the  wind  and  rain." 

Olauconite  or  Oneneand  may  be  mentioned  here,  although  it  really  has  an 
organic  and  chemical  origin  rather  than  a  mechanical  one ;  since  the  green  grains 
which  give  it  its  peculiar  character  are  silicate  of  iron  deposited  in  the  ceUs  of 

*  See  ante  under  Trap-tuff,  p.  lie.  t  Dana's  Manwl,  p.  178w 
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foruniniferoiis  shellfl.  It  ocean  in  rocks  of  all  agea  from  the  BUurian  downwards.* 
The  green  grains  of  true  glauconite  have  a  pecnliar  concretionary  aspect  and  dark 
green  colonry  by  which  ^e  rock  may  be  distinguished  from  an  ordinary  green 
sandstone. 

Loeal  terms  for  varieHea  of  SandsUms^ir — Many  such  terms  are  in  use  in  this 
eounti7.     The  following  are  among  the  most  frequent : — 

Rotk  is  used  generally  to  denote  any  hard  sandstone. 

Roldu,  or  ftxAe,  is  generally  used  for  a  softer  and  more  fHable  stone. 

RtAble  is  rongh  angular  gravel,  either  loose  or  compacted  into  stone. 

Haxd  is  a  northern  term  for  a  hard  grit. 

Poai  is  a  northern  term  for  any  bed  of  firm  rock,  generally  sandstone. 

Ptldon  is  a  South  Staffordahire  term  for  a  hard,  smooth^  flinty  grit. 

CalUardj  or  gaUiard,  is  a  northern  term  for  a  similar  rock. 

CaUbrain,  the  form  of  calcsreous  sandstone  in  which  the  rock  is  traversed  by  little 
branching  veins  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Freettotu  is  a  term  in  general  use,  which  is  often  applied  to  sandstone,  but  some- 
times to  limestones,  and  even  to  decomposed  granite,  as  in  the  counties  of 
Dublin  and  Wicklow.  It  means  any  stone  which  works  eqaallj  freely  in  every 
direction,  or  has  no  tendency  to  split  in  one  direction  more  than  another. 

FaQee*,  a  common  term  in  Scotland  for  a  shaly  or  fissile  sandstone. 

FlagaUme  means  a  stone  which  splits  more  freely  in  one  direction  than  any 
other,  that  direction  being  along  the  original  lines  of  deposition  of  the 
rock.  These  stones  are  oMinarily  sandstones,  though  often  veiy  argilla- 
ceous, and  some  flagstones  are  perhaps  rather  indurated  clay  in  thin  beds  than 
sandstone.     Thin-bedded  limestones  may  likewise  often  be  called  flagstone. 

OradaUons  from  Sandstone  into  Clay. — When  among  the  materials  of  a  sand- 
stone there  occur  any  containing  a  notable  proportion  of  alumina,  we  have  the 
constituents  for  the  formation  of  clay,  and  it  only  remains  for  those  materials  to 
be  ground  down  into  flue  powder  and  mixed  with  water,  either  naturally  or  artifi- 
dally,  for  clay  to  be  produced.  While  all  or  any  considerable  portion  of  the  rock 
remains  in  the  form  of  distinct  grains,  we  might  call  it  an  argillaceous  aandatone  ; 
the  passage  from  that  to  a  sandy  clay,  and  then  to  a  pure  clay  or  shale,  being  often 
an  insensible  one. 

day. — Perfectly  pure  clay  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina.  This  is  the 
subetance  known  as  "kaolin,"  or  "porcelain  clay,"  derived  firom  the  decomposi- 

*  Carpenter's  Foraminijera,  Boy,  800.  p.  10. 

t  The  wider  and  more  genenl  use  of  such  local  terms  may  be  recommended,  not  only  as 
faeiUtattng  tbe  Intercourse  between  scientific  geologists  and  our  working  brethren  of  the 
hammer,  but  as  being  often  in  tbemselven  more  definite  and  precise  in  their  shades  of  mean- 
tag,  as  well  as  shorter,  than  our  cumbrous  periphrases  of  Latin  terms.  Many  good,  short, 
clear,  and  genuine  Saxon  names  for  natural  objects,  still  largely  used  by  the  peasantry  of 
diff»reat  districts,  have  been  more  or  less  allowed  to  fall  out  ot  literary  use,  greatly  to  the 
detriment  of  the  langoage.  As  instances  we  need  only  mention  the  following  for  forms  of 
groond:— 

Scar  or  Scaur,  A  long  line  of  cliff. 

Torr  or  Tor,  A  rocky  pinnacle. 

Lome,  A  nmnd  bare  hUl— the  Welsh  moet 

Coowibe,  A  valley— 4he  Welsh  ewm. 

Cteugh,  A  lonndish  mountain  glen,  the  termination  soxrounded  by  steep  hills. 

StraHkj  The  aUuvial  flat  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley. 

Fttt,  A  flat-topped  range  of  hills,  whether  a  ridge,  or  the  edge  of  a  table-land. 

Tarn,  A  lake  in  a  elengh. 

mu^rahed,  tbe  divoHia  a^Marwn,  or  line  of  division  between  the  sources  of  adjacent 
running  streams. 
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tion  of  felspar,  from  which  the  silicates  of  potash,  soda,  etc.,  have  been  washed 
out.  In  some  granitic  districts,  the  decomposed  granite  yields  this  substance, 
which  is  carried  down  by  water,  and  deposited  in  hollows,  the  quartz  and 
mica  being  often  left  behind  in  the  state  of  loose  sand.  The  ingredients  of 
pure  porcelain  clay  are  also  sometimes  derived  from  other  rocks,  as  at  Rostellan, 
in  Cork  Harbour,  where  the  highly  inclined  bottom  beds  of  the  Carboniferous 
limestone  afforded  them  in  considerable  abundance.  The  rock  there  is  a  siliceous 
and  argillaceous  limestone  (though  no  distinct  nodules  or  seams  of  chert  are  visible 
in  the  adjacent  beds),  and  over  one  small  district  the  lime  has  been  almost  entirely 
removed,  leaving  the  silica  and  alumina  behind  in  the  state  of  a  crumbling  powdery 
mass,  which  was  at  one  time  rather  largely  exported  to  the  English  potteries. 
Common  day,  besides  being  mixed  in  variable  proportions  with  sand,  is  often 
largely  coloured  with  oxide  of  iron,  and  mingled  with  many  impurities.  Any  very 
finely  divided  mineral  matter,  which  contains  from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent  of  alumina, 
and  is  consequently  *'  plastic,"  or  capable  of  retaining  its  shape  on  being  moulded 
and  pressed,  would  commonly  be  called  clay.  The  existence  of  a  notable  quantity 
of  argillaceous  matter  in  a  rock  may  be  known  by  the  earthy  odour  it  gives  out 
when  breathed  upon. 

These  clays  have  a  number  of  varieties,  of  which  the  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal : — 

Pipe-dapy  free  from  iron,  white,  nearly  pure. 

Fire-day,  nearly  or  quite  free  from  iron,  and  from  lime  or  alkalies,  often  contain- 
ing carbon,  which  does  ^not,  however,  prevent  its  forming  bricks  that  will 
stand  the  heat  of  a  furnace.  It  is  probable  that  in  good  fire^ilays  the  silica 
and  alumina  exist  in  just  that  definite  proportion  which  on  the  application  of 
heat  would  combine  into  a  true  silicate  of  alumina. 

ShaUf  regularly  laminated  clay,  more  or  less  indurated,  and  splitting  into  thin 
layers  along  the  original  lamine  or  planes  of  deposition  of  the  rock.  It  was 
formerly  called  slcUe-day,  as  distinguished  from  day-slaie.  The  colliers'  and 
quanymen's  terms  for  shale  are  Bind,  or  Bhiebind,  Metal,  Plate,  Shiver,  etc. 
When  very  fine,  and  containing  a  large  proportion  of  carbonaceous  matter,  the 
collier  calls  it  Batt  *  or  Bom,  the  geologist  carbonaceous  (or  bituminous)  shale, 
and  the  coal  merchant  often  **  slate."  In  Scotland  the  collier's  term  for  shale 
is  Blaes  (blues),  the  shales  being  often  bluish-grey ;  when  lumpy,  they  are 
called  lipey  Uaea  ;  black  soft  argillaceous  shales  (or  batts)  are  called  **  dauks  ;  '* 
the  highly  bituminous  shales  from  which  mineral  oil  is  now  so  lai^ely  extracted 
are  known  as  ahale  or  oUrehjoiU.^  In  the  south  of  Ireland  carbonaceous  shale 
is  called  "  kelve,"  or  "  pindy,"  and  indurated  slaty  shale  is  termed  "  pinsill," 
or  "  pencil,"  as  it  is  used  often  for  slate  pencils.  '*  Slig  or  sliggeen  "  is  also 
used  indiscriminately  for  shale  and  slate  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  In  Caer- 
marthenshire  the  coal-measure  shales,  which  are  there  highly  indurated,  are 
called  "bluestone." 

CUavch  is  a  common  name  for  a  tough,  more  or  less  indurated,  clay,  often  very 
sandy. 

Loam  is  a  soft  and  friable  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  enough  of  the  latter  being 
present  for  the  mass  to  be  permeable  by  water,  and  with  little  power  of 
adherence. 

Marl  is  properly  calcareous  clay,  which,  when  dry,  breaks  into  small  cubical  or 

*  This  term  of  "  batt "  is  commonly  applied  in  South  Staffordshire  to  a  lump  of  sbaly 
coal,  which  will  not  continue  to  bum  in  the  fire,  and  therefore  soon  becomes  ash,  and  is 
consequently  of  little  worth ;  the  word  has  gone  out  of  general  use  in  the  English  language, 
except  in  composition,  where  it  is  retained  in  the  word  "  brick-bat "  for  the  broken  end  of  a 
brick. 

t  See  post,  ffvb  voc  Goal,  p.  138. 
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dice-like  fragments.     The  proportion  of  lime  in  a  marl  may  vary  from  10  to 

60  or  70  per  cent.     Many  clays,  however,  are  commonly  but  erroneously 

called  maris,  which  do  not  contain  lime, 
SKdirmarl  is  the  marl  found  at  the  bottom  of  an  old  pond  or  lake,  obviously 

formed  from  the  decomposition  of  lacustrine  shells,  some  of  which  may  often 

be  seen  in  it. 
ArgSBaeeom  flagtUmt  is  an  indurated  sandy  clay  or  clayey  sandstone,  which  splits 

naturally  into  thick  slabs  or  flags. 
Cla^alaU  is  a  metamorphosed  clay,  differing  from  shale  in  having  a  superinduced 

tendency  to  split  into  thin  plates,  which  may  or  may  not  coincide  with  the 

original  lamination  of  the  rock.     It  will  be  more  particularly  described  among 

the  metamorphic  rocks. 
MaH'tlaU  is  a  calcareous  clay-slate. 
Mud  and  aiU  are  the  incoherent  and  unconsolidated  materials  of  some  form  of 

aigillaoeous  rock,  either  clay,  shale,  loam,  or  marl,  according  to  circumstances. 
MudsUnu  is  a  name  given  to  a  fine,  argillaceous,  more  or  less  sandy  rock,  which  is 

not  maikedly  finile.    It  is,  so  to  speak,  a  non-fissile  shale.     Clay-roek  is  a 

name  sometimes  given  to  a  highly  indurated  mass  of  pure  clay,  not  soft  enough 

to  be  plastic  witiiout  grinding  and  mixing  in  water,  and  not  laminated  as 

shale,  nor  cleaved  as  slate. 

p.  Chemically  and  Organioally  formed  Aqueous  Bocks. 

Idmestone  may  be  hard  or  soft,  compact,  concretionary,  or  crystalline.  It 
ooDsists  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  or  contains  silica,  alumina,  iron,  etc.,  either  as 
mechanical  admixtures,  or  as  chemical  deposits  along  with  it.  Different  varieties 
of  limestone  occur  in  different  localities,  both  geographical  and  geological,  peculiar 
forms  of  it  being  often  confined  to  particular  geological  formations  over  wide  areas, 
ao  that  it  is  much  more  frequently  possible  to  say  what  geological  formation  a 
spedmen  of  limestone  was  derived  from  than  one  of  any  other  rock.  No  experi- 
enced British  geologist  would  be  likely  to  confound  characteristic  specimens  of  the 
limestones  of  the  Silurian,  Carboniferous,  Oolitic,  and  Cretaceous  formations  of  Britain 
and  Western  Europe,';  while  no  one  could  pretend  to  distinguish  with  certainty,  from 
mere  lithological  characters,  between  the  argillaceous  or  arenaceous  rocks  of  those 
different  formations. 

Ckimpaei  UmesUms  is  a  hard,  smooth,  fine-grained  rock,  generally  bluish-grey, 
bat  sometimes  yellow,  black,  red,  white,  or  mottled.  It  has  either  a  dull  euihy 
fracture,  or  a  sharp,  splintery,  and  oonchoidal  one.  It  will  frequently  take  a  polish, 
and  when  the  colour  is  a  pleasing  one,  is  used  as  an  ornamental  marble. 

CryaUdUfu  limestone  may  be  either  coarse  or  fine  grained,  varying  from  a  rough 
granular  rock  of  various  colours,  to  a  pure  white,  fine-grained  one,  resembling  loaf 
sugar  in  texture.  This  latter  variety  is  sometimes  called  saecharoid  or  granular 
Umettone,  sometimes  statuary  marble.  The  crystalline  structure  of  limestone  is 
citber  original,  when  it  is  often  found  that  each  crystal  is  a  fragment  of  a  fossil,  or 
H  has  been  superinduced  by  metamorphic  action  on  a  limestone  formerly  compact. 

C^hatk  is  a  white,  fine-grained  limestone,  sometimes  quite  earthy  and  pulverulent, 
sometimes  rather  harder  and  more  compact,  as  the  chalk  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  and 
some  of  that  of  the  north  of  France. 

OoUie  is  a  limestone  in  which  the  mineral  has  taken  the  form  of  little  spheroidal 
concretions,  and  the  rock  looks  like  the  roe  of  a  fish,  from  which  its  name,  signi- 
fying egg,  or  roe-stone,  is  derived.  These  little  concretions  have  several  concentric 
coats,  sometimes  hollow  at  the  centre,  sometimes  enclosing  a  minute  little  grain  of 
silioeoos,  or  calcareous,  or  some  other  mineral  substance.  It  is  commonly  of  a 
doll,  yeUow  colour,  but  grey  oolitic  limestone  is  not  unfrequent.  Its  peculiar 
stmctnre  gives  it  the  character  of  a  freestone,  that  can  be  cut  with  equal  freedom 
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in  any  direction;  whence  its  value  as  a  building  stone.  Bath  stone,  Portland 
stone,  Gaen  stone,  are  well-known  examples  of  oolitic  limestone,  but  the  oolitic 
structure  is  by  no  means  confined  to  what  is  known  as  the  Oolitic  formation,  since 
many  parts  of  the  Garboniferous  limestone  of  Ireland  *  are  equally  oolitic  and  highly 
valued  as  building  stone,  and  the  structure  occurs  even  among  the  recent  limestone 
of  coral-reefs.  * 

Pisolite  is  a  variety  of  oolite,  in  which  the  concretions  become  as  lai^e  as  peat, 
A  pisolitic  limestone  near  Oheltenham  is  spoken  of  by  the  quarrymen  as  the  "pea 
grit."  It  is  a  structure  not  confined  to  limestone,  however,  as  other  rocks  occa- 
sionally assume  it,  as  also  the  ores  of  some  metals. 

Many  limestones  are  named  from  their  containing  some  peculiar  variety  of 
fossil,  as  NwfMMdite^  Clyinenia^  Crinoidal  limestone,  and  SkM  limestone  or  Mus- 
chelkalk.  Others  have  local  names  given  them,  as  the  Calcaire  grotaier  of  Paris,  a 
coarse  limestone,  some  beds  of  which  are  used  for  building,  while  others  are  a  mass 
of  broken  shells.  CipoUno  is  a  granular  limestone  containing  mica  and  talc ;  Ma- 
joliea,  a  white,  compact  limestone ;  Scaglia^  a  red  limestone  in  the  Alps ;  Ophi- 
ealeite  or  Serpentine  Umeatone,  a  fine-grained  limestone,  full  of  veins  and  nests  of 
serpentine  (ophite).  Ireland  especially  abounds  in  a  great  variety  of  limestones 
used  for  ornamental  marbles,  such  as  the  green  serpentine-marble  of  BaUynahiitch 
in  Galway,  the  black  marble  of  Kilkenny,  the  brown,  red,  and  dove-coloured  marble 
of  Cork  and  Armagh ;  and  many  others  less  known,  and  some  of  them  un worked, 
but  equally  beautiful  with  those  that  are.  In  Derbyshire  and  North  Stafibrd- 
shire  we  have  a  similar  abundance  of  ornamental  marbles. 

Freth-waier  ijacusirine)  limestones  have  commonly  a  peculiarity  of  aspect,  from 
which  their  origin  may  sometimes  be  suspected,  even  before  examining  their 
palffiontological  contents,  or  petrological  relations.  They  are  generally  of  a  very 
smooth  texture,  and  either  dull  white  or  pale  grey,  tlieir  fracture  only  slightly 
conchoidal,  rarely  splintery,  but  often  soft  and  earthy.  Shell-marl  is  a  soft,  white, 
earthy  form  of  fresh-water  limestone,  formed  by  an  aggregate  of  shells,  and  con- 
taining a  variable  quantity  of  clay. 

Travertine^  when  massive,  is  generally  of  a  yellow  or  brown  colour,  and  a 
smooth  and  compact  texture,  but  is  sometimes  perfectly  crystalline.  It  is  often 
mottled  with  concentric  spheroidal  bands  of  colour,  from  an  inch  to  several  feet  in 
diameter. 

Stalactites  and  Stalagmites  are  usually  white  or  pale  yellow  in  colour,  but 
sometimes  of  a  darker  yellow  or  brown  colour.  They  are  commonly  wrinkled 
externally  in  little  ridges,  taking  the  form  of  the  successive  films  of  water  that 
trickled  over  the  surface,  while  internally  they  exhibit  concentric  coats,  each 
deposited  by  one  of  these  films.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  radiating  crystal- 
line plates,  some  even  half-an-inch  in  diameter,  traverse  these  coats  without 
obliterating  them,  showing  that  the  whole  has  become  crystalline  internally,  sub- 
sequently to  the  formation  of  the  concentric  coats. 

Siliceous  LimesUme, — The  silica  diffused  through  the  calcareous  mud,  of  which 
the  limestone  was  composed,  has  sometimes  remained  so  difi'used,  instead  of 
separating  as  nodules  or  layers,  producing  a  cherty  or  siliceous  limestone.  In 
chalk,  masses  of  silica  (flint)  are  found  abundantly  in  nodules  and  irregular 
aggregates.  Cherty  a  mixture  of  silica  with  lime,  occurs  in  layers  and  concre- 
tions in  many  limestones.  These  accretions  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent 
chapter. 

Argillaceous  lAmesUme, — Clay,  or  argillaceous  matter,  has  frequently  been 

*  The  limestone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edenderry,  in  County  Kildare,  and  large  parts 
of  the  Carboniferous  limestone  of  the  counties  of  limerick,  Tipi>erary,  Queen's  County,  and 
Uayo,  are  perfectly  oolitic  in  structure,  sometimes  more  regularly  so  than  the  minority  of 
the  oolites  belonging  to  that  which  Is  called  the  Oolitic  formstion. 
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deponted  irith  the  calcareous,  producing  argillaceous  Umeetoney  wliicli  may  be 
known  by  the  earthy  odour  given  oat  by  it  when  breathed  upon. 

Sjfdraulic  Limestone. — Limestone  containing  a  certain  proportion  of  silica  and 
alnniina  forms  a  mortar  that  sets  under  water,  and  is,  therefore,  called  hydraulic 
Ume.  Aooording  to  Gmelin  it  is  a  marly  limestone,  but  should  not  contain  more 
than  20  per  cent  of  clay.  He  says,  that  hydraidic  mortar  is  a  pasty  admixture  of 
lime,  silica,  and  water,  which,  when  immersed  in  water,  is  gradually  converted  into 
silicate  of  lime,  containing  water  of  crystallisation,  and  hardens  to  a  compound 
reaembling  zeolite.* 

Carbonaceous  or  Bituiminous  Limestone. — Carbonaceous  matter,  derived  either 
from  decaying  vegetables,  or  perhaps  more  frequently  firom  the  decomposing  ani- 
male  of  whose  hard  parts  the  rock  is  composed,  produces  in  like  manner  the  Uaek 
KwtesUmeSy  which  are  in  some  instances  cidled  iUunUnous  Umestones,  Little  nests 
of  black  carbonaceous  matter  are  sometimes  found  in  the  hollows  of  shells  buried 
in  limeatonei  In  some  regions,  as  in  the  oil  districts  of  Canada,  the  cavities  of 
limestone  are  found  filled  with  petroleum  or  mineral  oil. 

Fetid  Limestone  or  SUnksiein. — ^The  fetid  smell,  like  that  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  given  oiT  by  many  limestones  when  struck  with  a  hammer,  is  pro- 
bacy another  result  of  the  decomposition  of  animal  matter,  producing  what  is 
called  **/etid  Umestone,"  or,  by  the  Germans,  ** stinkstein."  Some  of  the  lime- 
stone quarries  in  the  carboniferous  limestone  of  Ireland  may  be  smelt  at  a  distance 
of  a  hundred  yards  when  the  men  are  at  work,  and  in  one  instance  the  author  was 
informed  by  the  quarry-master  that  the  men  at  work  in  a  particular  part  of  the 
quarry  were  sometimes  quite  sickened  by  the  stench,  and  had  to  leave  off  work  for 
a  time. 

Arenaceous  Limestone  or  Comstone. — Calcareous  sandstone  has  already  been 
described  (p.  127),  and  an  arenaceous  limestone  is  very  much  the  same  thing.  Some- 
times, however,  the  calcareous  matter  predominates  so  laigely  over  the  arena- 
eeoos  that  the  rock  is  fairly  a  limestone,  and  is  known  as  comstone.  Some  oom- 
■tones  are  quarried  and  burnt  for  lime,  not  differing  in  composition  from  a  slightly 
■iUeeons-looking  limestone,  and  being  either  compact  or  horn-like  or  semi-crystal- 
line in  texture. 

Conglomeratic  Lunesione. — Some  limestones  contain  angular  or  rounded  frag^ 
mants  of  other  rocks,  and  thus  become  a  conglomerate.  In  the  county  of  Dublin 
some  of  the  limestones  belonging  to  the  carboniferous  formation  contain  fragments 
of  trap,  grit,  or  slate,  varying  in  size  from  mere  sand  up  to  blocks  of  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  in  quantity  from  a  few  dispersed  pieces  scattered  through 
the  limestone  until  they  form  a  mero  conglomerate  of  other  materials,  cemented  by 
an  almost  invisible  paste  of  calcareous  matter.  In  the  county  Limerick  we  find,  in 
like  manner,  gradations  from  pun  limestone,  containing  a  few  chips  of  trap  and 
trap-toff,  or  a  few  layers  of  trappean  sand,  up  to  a  calcareous  brecciated  tuff,  con- 
sisting of  such  a  mixtura  of  calcareous  and  trappean  materials  that  it  is  difficult 
aometimes  to  say  whether  any  particular  bed  shonld  be  called  a  limestone  or  a  trap- 
toit.  In  other  parts  of  the  county  Dublin  from  those  above  mentioned,  and  in  the 
more  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  granite  hills,  the  limestone  contains  frag- 
ments of  granite  varying  in  the  same  way  as  regards  size  and  shape,  but  frequently 
quite  angnlar,  and  several  inches  in  diameter,  f  Flat  slabs  of  mica-schist  have 
since  been  found  imbedded  in  the  limestone  of  Ifilltown,  near  Dublin,  by  Mr. 
Carroll  and  others.     In  the  counties  of  Galway  and  Sligo,  near  Oughterard  and 

•  Gmdim,  vot  iiL,  p.  880. 

f  These  wars  first  described  by  Dr.  Lentaigne  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Dnblin 
lodcty  bk  1651,  and  a  number  of  specimens  were  sent  by  Mm  to  the  Great  Exhibition  in 
London  of  that  year.  They  were  snbseqnently  brought  before  ^^  notice  of  the  Geological 
Society,  DnUia,  Vy  Professor  Haaghtoa« 
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Castlehar,  at  the  boundary  of  the  limestone  fonnation,  some  of  the  crystalline 
crinoidal  limestones  become  so  full  of  angular  fragments  of  crystalline  quartz  that 
their  weathered  surfaces  look  like  a  coarse  quartzose  sandstone.  In  some  parts  the 
limestone  has  also  a  weU-developed  oolitic  structure,  so  that  the  rock  may  be 
described  as  a  *' siliceous,  conglomeratic,  crystalline,  crinoidal,  oolitic  limestone." 
These  unrounded  fragments  of  granite  and  micarschist  may  have  been  derived  from 
the  waste  of  pinnacles  of  the  rock  forming  islets  in  the  sea  in  which  the  limestone 
was  deposited,  or  they  may  in  some  cases  have  been  floated  in  the  roots  of  trees  and 
other  vegetables,  just  as  in  the  present  day  pebbles  of  hard  stone,  highly  valued 
"by  the  natives,  are  found  in  the  roots  of  trees  cast  up  upon  the  shore  of  archipela- 
goes of  coral  islands  in  the  Pacific,  as  mentioned  by  Chamisso  and  Darwin.  Mr. 
Godwin  Austen  has  described  the  occurrence  of  a  boulder  of  Scandinavian  granite, 
with  sand  and  a  pebble  of  greenstone,  in  the  chalk  near  Croydon,  which  he  believes 
were  transported  by  ice  from  northern  latitudes.* 

JtotUnsUme. — Wherever  a  compact  siliceous  limestone  is  weathered  or  decom- 
posed by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  calcareous  part  removed,  the  sili- 
ceous skeleton  of  the  rock  is  left,  producing  what  is  known  as  rottenstone.  In 
arenaceous  limestones,  or  calcareous  sandstones  or  trap-tuffs,  a  similar  dark- 
coloured,  more  or  less  rotten  rock,  is  left  by  the  weathering  out  and  removal  of 
the  calcareous  matter.  In  many  cases  where  a  ferruginous  limestone  decomposes, 
the  calcareous  parts  are  dissolved  and  removed,  leaving  a  fine  pulverulent  porous 
mass  of  ochre. 

HaKnesian  Iilmestone  or  Dolomite.— Carbonate  of  magnesia  is  often  found 
in  marine  limestones,  mingled  in  various  proportions  with  the  carbonate  of  lime. 
Its  occurrence  in  small  quantity  frequently  gives  a  sandy  appearance  and  gritty 
feel  to  an  otherwise  smooth  and  compact  limestone.  In  a  true  magnesian  limestone 
or  dolomite,  the  crystallisation  and  the  pearly  lustre  are  generally  very  distinct, 
though  sometimes  the  crystals  are  minute.  Its  colour  is  commonly  some  shade  of 
brown  or  yellow,  occasionally  tinged  with  red ;  white,  grey,  or  black  varieties, 
however,  occur  sometimes  over  very  large  areas.  Dolomite  is  frequently  full  of 
cavities  fh)m  the  size  of  walnuts  up  to  that  of  a  man's  head,  and  these  are  often 
coated  with  crystals  of  bitter-spar,  f  Dolomite  is  often  quite  diaint^pnted,  and 
looks  like  a  mere  sand ;  but  when  examined  by  the  lens,  this  apparent  sand  is 
found  to  consist  of  little  detached  crystals.  Magnesian  limestone  is  very  variable 
in  lithological  character.  It  is  sometimes  of  a  powdery,  earthy,  and  friable  texture; 
sometimes  splits  into  thin  slabs,  some  of  which  are  flexible  ;  sometimes  forms  sin- 
gular concretionary  masses,  as  will  be  described  in  a  following  chapter.  This  rock 
appears  to  be  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  cases  a  product  of  the  gradual  metamor- 
phosis of  ordinary  limestone,  carbonate  of  magnesia  replacing  carbonate  of 
lime.^ 

Gypsum  occurs  as  a  rock  in  various  ways.  It  sometimes  forms  regular 
beds,  sometimes  irregular  concretionary  masses,  sometimes  veins  and  strings  in  the 
mass  of  other  rocks.  Compact  Oypium  or  AlabasUr%  is  one  variety  ;  granular, 
finely  erystaUine  gypsum  another.  The  thin  beds  and  the  veins  and  strings  of 
gypsum  are  commonly  fibrous,  the  fibres  being  at  right  angles  to  the  planes  of  the 
beds  and  to  the  walls  of  the  veins.  The  gypsum  of  Montmartre,  from  which 
plaster  of  Paris  is  derived,  is  chiefly  granular  gypsum,  each  bed  being  composed 

*  Quar.  JovT.  Geol.  Soe.,  vol.  ziv.  p.  252. 

t  Any  cavity  in  any  rook  lined  witU  crystals  of  any  substance  is  called  a  drwy  cavity. 

X  This  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Sorby  fh)m  the  microscopic  examination  of  dolomites. 
Bee  also  the  chemiatry  of  dolomitisation  discuraed  by  Biscboff,  vol.  iii.  chap.  liii. 

I  Alabaster  is  so  named  from  AUtbastron,  a  town  of  Egypt,  where  it  was  manufactured 
into  boxes  for  ointment.  The  tenn  " alabaster"  was  then  applied  to  carbonate  of  lime,  as 
well  as  sulphate  of  lime. 
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of  many  layers  of  little  crystals,  slightly  differing  in  colour  and  texture,  and  thus 
amnming  a  regularly  laminated  appearance.  This  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
this  roc^  which  is  associated  with  firesh-water  limestones  and  marls,  was  formed 
by  the  periodical  deposition  of  Uyers  of  small  crystals  of  sulphate  of  lime  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water. 

Bock-aalt  commonly  occurs  in  England  and  Ireland  as  a  rudely  crystal- 
line, irregulariy  bedded  mass,  commonly  stained  of  a  dirty  red  by  the  mixture  of 
fennginous  clay  and  other  impurities.  Perfect  cubical  and  transparent  crystals 
occasionally  occur,  and  curious  spheroidal  bands  of  a  white  colour  are  sometimes 
obaerrable  in  the  roof  of  a  saltrmine.  Bed-like  masses  of  rock-salt  are  often  60 
or  90  feet  thick,  thinning  out  probably  in  all  directions,  and  thus  taking  the  form 
of  lai^e  cakes.  In  other  countries,  more  numerous  beds  occur,  but  not  making 
np  larger  masses.  In  some  of  these  the  salt  is  perfectly  pure  and  white  ;  but  the 
association  of  salt  with  gypsum,  and  vrith  green,  red,  and  variegated  marls,  is 
probably  everywhere  a  frequent  if  not  invariable  occurrence.  The  connection  of 
gypsum  with  rock-salt  is  natural  and  almost  inevitable  ;  but  the  accompaniment 
of  red  and  variegated  clays  has  not  yet  been  explained.  When  it  is,  it  will  pro- 
bably throw  great  light  on  the  cireumstances  under  which  the  rock-salt  itself  has 
been  deposited.     Dolomite  is  also  often  found  in  connection  with  rock-salt. 

Coal  is  a  term  rather  of  commeroial  than  of  strictly  scientific  language. 
It  is  used  to  describe  any  rock  which  consists  almost  wholly  of  carbon,  and  which 
is  capable  of  being  employed  by  itself  as  ftiel.  By  geologists  it  is  usually  re- 
stricted to  those  stratified  rocks  which  have  been  formed  by  the  foesllisation  of 
ancient  v^;etation  either  on  the  places  where  the  vegetation  grew  or  on  those  into 
which  it  was  drifted.*  It  is  a  word  of  generic  application,  and  includes  many 
▼arieties. 

Coal  is  very  commonly  divided  into  bituminous  and  non-bituminous.  Bitu- 
men is  rather  a  vague  term,  Including  several  combustible  substances,  such  as 
asphalt  or  mineral  pitch,  elastic  bitumen  or  mineral  caoutchouc,  naphtha, 
petroleum,  etc  These  bituminous  substances  are  all  either  fluids,  or  are  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  dissolve  any  appreciable  portion 
of  coal  in  alcohol,  which  shows  that  it  does  not  contain  any  actual  bitumen, 
though  it  may  contain  the  constituents  of  it.  The  natural  and  artificial  bitumens 
are  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter,  and  may  be  extracted  also 
from  coal  by  subjecting  it  to  distillation.  They  always  contain  from  7  to  9}  per 
cent  of  hydrogen,  combined  with  carbon  and  oxygen.  The  so-called  bituminous 
coals,  then,  are  those  in  which  the  mineralising  process  has  only  proceeded  to  a 
certain  extent,  leaving  a  considerable  proportionate  amount  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  in  their  composition  ;  while  those  called  non-bituminous  are  those  from 
which  a  (greater  quantity  of  the  latter  substances  have  been  extracted,  and  a 
laiger  proportion  of  carbon  left  behind.  If  the  decomposition  of  wood  results  in 
the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  takes  away  both  carbon  and  oxygen,  or 
of  carburetted  hydrogen,  which  takes  away  a  large  proportion  of  carbon,  the 
carbon  in  the  remainder  will  not  be  in  such  excessive  proportion,  and  the  con- 
stituents of  the  resulting  coal  will  more  nearly  resemble  those  of  bitumen.  In 
this  sense  they  may  be  called  bituminous  coals.  If,  however,  a  large  portion  of 
the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  be  extracted,  either  as  water  or  in  any  other  form,  the 
proportion  of  carbon  in  the  remainder  becomes  excessive  compared  with  tiiat  in 
the  composition  of  bitumen ;  and  hence  the  coals  may  be  called  non-bituminous. 

Coals  vary  greatly,  not  only  in  the  proportions  of  their  essential  constituents 
^-carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen — ^but  also  in  the  amount  of  earthy  matter  (form 
ing  ash)  which  has  been  accidentally  and  mechanically  mingled  with  those  con- 
stituents.    The  percentage  of  ash  is  sometimes  as  much  as  85  per  cent  hi  coals 

*  The  origin  of  ooal  Is  more  fbUy  treated  in  a  sabBequent  cbapter. 
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that  have  been  regnUrly  analysed.  In  poorer  varieties  of  coal,  howeyer,  snch  as 
are  neycr  brought  to  market,  but  which  are  occasionally  used  in  particular  locali- 
ties, this  percentage  must  be  still  greater ;  and  we  have  in  nature  every  gradation, 
from  pure  coal  into  a  mere  carbonaceous  (commonly  called  bituminous)  shale  or 
"  batt,"  which  often  contains  enough  inflammable  matter  to  give  out  flame  and 
support  combustion  for  a  time  when  burnt  with  better  ooals,  but  soon  passes  into 
a  lump  of  ash,  unaltered  in  form,  and  not  retaining  heat  longer  than  a  brickbat 
would  under  similar  circumstances.  These  battSf  shales,  or  slates,  often  accom- 
pany coal,  being  found  not  only  either  just  above  or  just  below  it,  but  in  it,  in 
the  form  of  thin  seams,  layers,  or  cakes,  which  are  oft^  not  to  be  separated  £rom 
it  without  some  trouble.  Just  as  limestone  is  often  mingled  with  day,  and 
passes  through  aigillaceons  limestone  and  calcareous  clay  (or  marl)  into  clay 
itself,  so  ooal  passes  through  earthy  or  ashy  coal,  and  carbonaceous  shale,  into 
common  shale  or  day,  no  very  hard  boundary -line  being  to  be  drawn  between  the 
many  minor  graduating  varieties  of  the  different  substances.  Discarding  the 
impure  or  imperfect  coals,  the  recognisable  varieties  of  good  coal  are  sufficiently 
numerous.  They  may  be  grouped  under  three  headi^-anthradte,  ordinary  or 
pit  coal,  and  brown  ooal  or  lignite. 

Brown  Coal  or  Liffwiie  sometimes  shows  the  structure  of  the  plants  from 
which  it  is  derived  but  little  altered  from  their  original  condition ;  stems  with 
woody  fibre  crossing  each  other  in  all  directions.  **  It  is  of  a  more  or  less  dark 
colour,  soft  and  mellow  in  consistence  when  freshly  quarried,  but  becomiag 
brittle  by  exposure,  the  fracture  following  the  direction  of  the  fibre  of  the  woo<5. 
Other  k^ds  present  only  occasional  distinct  indications  of  vegetable  structure, 
and  appear  throughout  as  a  stratified  mass  of  a  dark,  nearly  black  colour,  vdth 
an  earthy  fracture  ;  while  in  some  varieties  the  structure  is  still  more  dense,  and 
the  fracture  is  conchoidaL"  *  The  latter  varieties,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bovay 
ooal  of  Devonshire,  are  often  scarcdy  distinguishable  by  any  external  characters 
fh>m  some  varieties  of  ordinary  coal. 

Ordinary  or  Pit  Coal  has  many  varieties ;  indeed,  these  are  often  as  numerous 
as  the  dilTerent  seams  of  a  coal-fidd,  and  even  the  difl'erent  beds  of  a  compound 
seam  are  readily  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  colliers,  who  give  particular 
names  to  them ;  and  even  small  blocks  of  these  varieties  can  be  recognised  by 
them,  and  identified  with  the  seam,  or  part  of  a  seam,  from  which  they  are  derived. 
Not  only  do  the  different  beds  of  a  compound  seam  present  distinguishable  varie- 
ties, but  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  very  same  identical  layer  of  coal  changes 
its  character  and  quality  in  different  parts  of  its  area.  Neither  are  these  distinc- 
tions, which  are  only  to  be  perceived  after  long  practice,  unimportant,  since  these 
varieties  have  distinct  qualities,  some  of  them  being  better  adapted  to  smelting, 
and  said  to  be  "good  ftrmace  coal;"  some  of  them  to  blacksmith's  work,  or 
"good  shop  coal;"  others  to  various  uses;  while  only  a  few,  comparatively, 
are  best  fitted  for  domestic  purposes,  and  are  brought  to  market  by  the  coal- 
merchant,  f 

Some  idea  of  the  number  of  varieties  of  coal  may  be  gained  firom  an  inspection 
of  the  report  of  the  Admiralty  Coal  Investigation,!}:  as  well  as  from  the  varying 
qualities  of  those  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  using  daily  in  our  houses.  "  Aa 
many  as  seventy  denominations  of  coal  are  said  to  be  imported  into  London  alone."  § 
All  these  minute  varieties  are  commonly  induded  under  four  principal  heads. 
1.  Caking  Coal  is  so  named  firom  its  fusing  or  running  together  in  the  fire,  so  as 
to  form  clinkers,  requiring  frequent  stirring  to  prevent  the  whole  mass  being 

*  Clumieal  Teeknohnf  Ronalds  and  Rfchardion,  voL  i  p.  83. 

t  See  Mtma^qfG^L  fivrwy,  South  Staffordtihirt  Coolrfi$ld,  8d  edition,  p.  18. 

t  MntB.  Owlog.  Surveff^  vol.  i. 

I  Ronalds  and  Richardson,  Clum,  Teeh, 
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welded  together.  It  breaks  commonly  into  small  fragments  with  a  short  uneven 
fracture.  The  Newcastle  coal,  and  many  others  from  different  localities,  are 
caking  coals.  They  leave  many  cinders  and  a  dark  dirty  ash.  2.  Splint  or 
Hard  Coal  is  well  known  in  the  Scottish  coal-fields.  It  is  not  easily  broken, 
nor  is  it  easily  kindled,  though  when  lighted  it  affords  a  clear  lasting  fire.  It 
can  be  got  in  much  laiiger  blocks  than  the  caking  coals,  and  is  now  largely 
used  as  a  steam-coal.  8.  **  Cherry  or  Soft  Coal  is  an  abundant  and  beautif id 
variety,  velvet  black  in  colour,  with  a  slight  intermixture  of  grey.  It  has 
a  splendid  or  shining  resinous  lustre,  does  not  cake  when  heated,  has  a  clear 
•haly  firacture,  is  easily  frangible,  and  readily  catches  fire."  *  It  leaves  compara- 
tively few  cinders,  and  its  ash  ii  white  and  light.  It  requires  little  stirring, 
and  gives  oat  a  cheerfol  flame  and  heat  The  Staffordshire  coals  principally 
belong  to  this  variety.  4.  Camtel  or  Parrot  Coal  is  called  cannel  from  its  burning 
with  a  dear  flame  like  a  candle,  and  parrot  in  Scotland  from  its  crackling  or  chat- 
tering when  bnmtk  Cannel  coal  varies  much  in  appearance,  trom  a  dull  earthy 
to  a  brilliant  shiny  and  waxy  lustre.  It  is  always  compact,  and  does  not  soil  the 
fingen.  Its  fiw^ture  ia  sometimes  shaly,  sometimes  conchoidal.  The  bright 
shining  varieties  often  bum  away  like  wood,  leaving  scarcely  any  cinders  and  only 
a  little  white  aah.  The  duller  and  more  earthy  kinds  leave  a  white  ash,  retaining 
Dsariy  the  same  size  and  shape  as  the  original  lumps  of  coaL  Cannel  coal  often 
takes  a  good  polish,  and  can  be  worked  into  boxes  and  other  articles. 

Jetiua.  extreme  variety  of  cannel  coal  in  one  direction,  as  batt  or  carbonaceous 
shale  is  in  another. 

AnthraeUe  is  heavier  than  common  coal,  with  a  glossy,  often  iridescent  lustre, 
snd  a  more  completely  mineraUsed  appearance.  It  rarely  soils  the  fingers,  has  a 
distinctly  shurp-edged  conchoidal  fracture,  or  eke  breaks  readily  into  small  cubical 
lumps.  It  is  not  easily  ignited,  but  when  burning  gives  out  an  intense  heat,  so 
•s  to  sometimes  melt  the  bars  of  the  grate  or  furnace  in  which  it  is  used.  It 
does  not  flame,  and  gives  off  but  little  smoke,  being  in  this  respect  similar  to 
eoke  or  charooaL  In  many  ordinary  coals  little  flakes  of  mineral  charcoal  occur, 
rstaining  that  part  of  the  vegetable  structure  called  the  vascular  tissue.  They 
are  called  *'  mother  of  coal"  by  the  colliers  in  some  places.  It  is  fkvquently 
».  seen  in  the  form  of  a  thin  silky  coating,  covering  some  of  the  surfaces  of  the 
eoaLf 

The  Face  or  Cleti  of  C^mZ.— Most  coals  have  a  peculiar  structure,  which  bears 
*  slight  analogy  to  the  crystallisation  of  a  mineraL  They  break  or  split  not  only 
tlottg  the  bedding,  but  across  it,  along  two  sets  of  planes  at  right  angles  to  the 
bedcting  and  to  each  other.  The  smooth  clean  faces  produced  by  one  of  these  planes 
sre  more  marked  and  regular  than  those  produced  by  the  other,  as  may  be  seen  by 
eiamining  any  lump  of  coal.  The  principal  of  these  division  planes  are  called  by 
the  colliers  iSudfaee  of  the  coal,  the  other  being  called  the  hack  or  end  of  the  coal. 
;  They  preserve  their  paralleliBm  sometimes  over  very  wide  areas ;  and  the  mode  of 

^  working  or  getting  the  ooal,  and  the  direction  of  the  galleries,  is  governed  by  the 

direction  of  the  face.  It  is  a  structure  which  is  probably  the  result  of  the 
nineraUsing  process  undergone  in  passing  ttoim  an  organic  to  an  inorganic  state, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  fh>m  an  incoherent  to  a  consoUdated  condition,  and  is  a 
esse  of  the  ''joint"  stnioture  of  rocks,  under  which  head  it  will  be  spoken  of  in  a 
nhsequent  chapter.it 

*  Ronalds  and  JEUehaidson,  Chem.  T«e4. 

t  Mleroieapal  ezaminatton  exhibits  not  only  the  vaseolar  but  the  cellular  tissue  of  plants 
I  la  the  sabetsnce  of  many  ooab,  as  was  shown  bj  If  r.  Witham  in  his  work  on  the  stniotare 

of  ffoaill  pla&is,  and  by  many  observers  since.  See  also  Harkness,  JEdin.  Nem  FhiL  Jcwmal, 
JulylSM. 

I  See  Gbsp.  VII. 
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CompaaUicn  of  Coals. — ^The  following  analyses  show  the  chemical  constituents 
in  some  of  the  principal  varieties  of  coal : — 

Lignite.  Splint  Coal.  Cannel  Goal.  Anthracite. 

Carbon          .                 71-0  79*58              66  4  9144 

Hydrogen     .         .           47  6-60                7  54  846 

Oxygen         .         .      \e>n.o  8*88              10*84  258 

Nitrogen       .         ,      \^^^  VIZ                1-86  0-21 

Earthy  substances            21  546              13*82  2*81 

Under  the  head  of  shale,  in  a  previous  page  of  this  chapter,  reference  was 
made  to  certain  highly>bituminous  strata  which  are  now  much  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  paraffin  oil,  and  to  which  the  name  of  Oil-shale  has  been  given 
in  commerce.  These  strata  are  in  a  geological  sense  true  shales.  They  consist  of 
fissile  argillaceous  layers,  highly  impregnated  with  bituminous  matter,  and  while 
their  extreme  limit  on  the  one  hand  passes  into  common  shale,  on  the  other  it 
graduates  into  cannel  or  parrot  coaL  Of  these  oil-shales  the  richer  varieties  yield 
fW>m  80  to  40  gallons  of  crude  oil  to  the  ton  of  shale.  They  are  distinguished 
from  non-bituminous  or  feebly  bituminous  shales  by  a  peculiarity  which  is  very 
marked  throughout  the  shale  districts  of  Scotland — viz.  that  when  a  thin  paring 
is  cut  along  a  surface  of  shale  it  curls  up  in  front  of  the  knife,  and  leaves  a  brown 
lustrous  streak.  Some  of  the  shales  in  that  district  are  crowded  with  the  valves 
of  entomostracan  crustaceans,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  bituminous  matter  may 
in  some  cases  have  resulted  from  animal  organisms,  though  the  abundance  of 
plant  remains  in  the  adjoining  strata  indicates  that  it  is  probably  in  most  cases  of 
vegetable  origin.* 

in.— AEBTATi  BOCKS. 

The  deposits  accumulated  by  atmospheric  agencies,  such  as  drift- 
sand,  soil,  and  brick-earth,  do  not  form  important  rock-masses  such  as 
we  have  hitherto  been  considering.  But  the  study  of  their  formation 
is  of  the  highest  consequence  in  enabling  us  to  understand  the  processes 
by  which  the  surface  features  of  the  earth  are  modified.  They  will 
therefore  be  more  fitly  noticed  under  the  section  which  treats  of  geolo- 
gical agencies. 

IV.— METAMOBFHIC  BOCK& 

The  rocks  which  are  now  to  be  described  have  received  the  name 
metamoiphic,  or  altered,  to  indicate  the  fact  that  they  are  sedimentary 
(or  in  some  cases  igneous)  rocks  which  are  not  now  in  their  original 
condition,  but  have  been  subjected,  at  a  greater  or  less  depth  within  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  to  a  process  called  metamorphism,  whereby  a  re- 
arrangement of  their  constituent  elements  has  been  effected,  and  in 
most  cases  a  crystalline  texture  has  been  developed.  The  nature  of 
this  process  will  be  more  properly  noticed  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

*  Besides  the  entomostraca  referred  to  in  the  text,  scales  of  several  species  of  small 
ganoid.flshes  (PaiaoniKtu,  AnMyptenu,  et&X  ^re  often  abundant  in  the  shales,  while  copro- 
Utes  of  some  of  the  larger  ganoids  (MtgiUidUkfi  and  BkiModut)  are  not  uncommon. 
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At  present  we  are  concerned  with  the  character  and  compoeition  of  the 
locks  themselves. 

The  metamorphic  rocks  may  be  divided  into  two  sub-groups,  those  in 
which  the  original  mineral  texture  is  still  recognisable — the  particles, 
however  they  may  have  altered  their  form  and  state,  not  having  entered 
into  new  combinations — ^and  those  where  such  new  combinations  have 
been  produced.  The  former  sub-group  will  accordingly  consist  of  altered 
arenaceous,  argillaceous,  and  calcareous  rocks,  while  the  members  of 
the  latter  may  be  arranged  in  three  sections — the  compact  or  crypto- 
crystalline,  the  schistose,  and  the  crystalline-granular  or  granitic 

SUB-GROUP  I. 

a.  MetamorphoBed  Arenaceous  Bocks. 

Quarts-Rook  or  Quartsite  is  a  compact,  fine-grained,  but  distinctly  grann- 
lar  rock,  very  hard,  frequently  brittle,  and  often  so  divided  by  joints  as  to  split  in 
all  directions  into  small  angular  but  more  or  less  cuboidal  fragments.  Its  colours 
are  generally  some  shade  of  yellow  or  white,  passing  occasionally  into  red,  and  at 
other  times  into  green.  When  examined  with  a  lens  it  may  be  seen  to  be  made 
of  rounded  grains,  which  appear  to  be  imbedded  in  a  purely  siliceous  glassy-looking 
cement.  This  cementation  or  semi-fusion  of  the  grains  shows  at  once  that  it  is  a 
sandstone  which  has  been  altered  and  indurated  by  the  action  either  of  heat  alone 
or  of  heated  water.  Quartz-rock  forms  ranges  of  lofty  mountains,  as  among  the 
Uigblands  and  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  where  it  occurs  as  one  of  the  membera 
of  a  large  metamorphic  series.  Along  the  sides  of  many  trap-dykes,  sandstone 
trarened  by  the  dykes  is  found  to  be  indurated  into  quartz-rock,  and  sometimes 
erea  noade  columnar,  the  columns  ranging  outwards  from  the  surface  of  the 
dyke. 

The  student  must  carefully  distinguish  between  quartz-rock  or  quartzite,  as 
here  described,  and  pure  vein-quart»f  which  occurs  sometimes  as  a  white  compact 
rock,  in  considerable  mass,  but  always  as  a  vein  traversing  other  rocks.  It  has 
none  of  the  granular  structure  characteristic  of  quartz-rock.  The  **  quartz-rock," 
•o  often  spoken  of  in  Australia,  is  rarely,  if  ever,  true  quartz-rock,  but  vein-quartz ; 
not  an  altered  bed  of  sandstone  contemporaneous  with  the  rocks  in  which  it  lies, 
but  a  deposition  in  a  vein  or  fissure  produced  subsequently  to  the  consolidation 
of  the  rocks  it  traverses.  In  a  collection  of  European  rocks  purchased  from 
Knntz  of  Bonn  by  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  among  seven  specimens 
of   ao-called   quartzite,  at  least  five  were  undoubtedly  vdn-quartz,  and  not 

Gk«7waoke. — A  name  given  to  certain  forms  of  altered  sandstone.  Grey- 
vacke  is  a  compact  aggr^fate  of  rounded  or  angular  grains  of  quartz,  felspar, 
■late,  or  mica,  cemented  by  a  siliceous,  argillaceous,  or  felspathic  base.  It  is 
vaually  of  some  shade  of  grey,  but  may  be  brown,  red,  or  blue.  The  distinguishing 
featore  of  greywacke,  as  compared  with  sandstone,  is  in  the  compact  base  and  the 
way  in  wUch  the  grains  seem  often  to  pass  into  the  bas&  In  some  varieties, 
indeed,  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  any  rounded  grains,  and  then  the  rock 
assumes  the  aspect  of  a  microcrystaUine  igneous  rock.  This  is  especially  the  case 
where  the  greywacke  ii  very  felspathic,  as  it  is  in  Ayrshire  and  other  parts  of 
Scotland.* 


*  Bee  below,  under  the  term  "  If  etomoiphic  Foxphyry.** 
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p.  Metamorphosed  ArgUlaceons  Bocks. 

Flinty-slate  (Iiydian-stoneX — Clay  or  shale  has  been  in  some  cases,  as  in 
tihat  of  the  Lias  of  Portnish,  converted  by  contact  with  a  large  mass  of  igneous 
rock  into  a  smooth,  hard,  brittle,  splintery  black  rock.  The  fossils  in  the  flinty- 
slate  of  Portmsh  are  still  perfectly  preserved,  though  the  rock  is  so  hard  as  to 
have  been  originally  described  as  basalt,  and  adduced  by  the  Wemerians  as  a  proof 
of  the  aqueous  deposition  of  basalt  Many  of  the  more  siliceous  shales  of  the 
lower  Silurian  Series  of  the  South  of  Scotland  have  been  converted  into  a  similar 
substance.  Lydian-etone  was  used  as  a  test  for  the  preoious  metals,  their  relative 
purity  being  shown  by  the  nature  of  their  streak  upon  the  stone.  Other  altered 
clay-rocks  are  known  as  Porcellanite  or  PoreeUsinrJasper,  having  a  texture  like 
porcelain. 

Clay-Blate  is  a  fine-grained  fissile  rock,  differing  from  shale  in  being  always 
highly  indurated,  and  splitting  into  plates  that  are  independent  of  the  original 
bedding  of  the  rock,  sometimes  coinciding  with  it,  but  frequently  crossing  it  at  all 
angles.  This  fissile  structure  or  "  cleavage  "  is  a  superinduced  metamorphic  one. 
The  original  bedding  or  lamination  of  the  rock  may  frequently  be  traced,  even  in, 
hand  specimens,  by  means  of  parallel  lines  or  bands  of  different  colour  and  texture 
traversing  the  slate.  These  bands  are  called  by  Professor  Sedgwick  the  ^  stripe  '* 
of  the  slate.  Clay-slate  is  generally  of  a  dull  blue,  grey,  green,  or  black  colour, 
sometimes  **  striped,"  sometimes  in^gularly  mottled.  The  **  cleavage  "  of  slates 
wiU  be  treated  of  in  the  next  part  of  this  work  as  a  petrological  structure. 

7.  Metamorphosed  CaloareotiB  Books. 

Altered  Iiiinestoiie. — This  was  formerly  called  PrimiUvey  and  is  even  at 
the  present  day  often  called  Primary  lAmeatone,  Since,  however,  it  is  known 
that  many  crystalline  limestones  are  not  Primary,  that  tiie  statuary  marbles  of 
Italy  and  Greece,  for  instance,  are  some  of  them  Secondary,  and  some  even  Tertiary 
limestones  in  a  metamorphosed  state,  it  would  seem  better  to  disuse  the  term 
primary  as  a  mere  lithological  designation.  Some  limestones  were  originally 
formed  as  crystallme  limestones,  just  as  many  parts  of  a  coral  reef  and  some 
stalactites  are  crystalline  internally.  Others,  however,  have  certainly  been  only 
made  to  assume  the  crystalline  structure  at  a  period  subsequent  to  their  formation. 
In  the  well-known  experiments  of  Sir  James  Hall,  it  was  shown  that  even  chalk 
could  be  converted  into  a  hard  crystalline  marble,  by  being  heated  under  such  a 
pressure  as  should  prevent  the  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas. 

The  chalk  of  the  north  of  Irelsnd  \a  all  harder  than  that  of  England,  and  can 
never  be  used  for  making  a  mark  on  wood  or  stone.  Where  penetrated  by  trap- 
dykes  it  is  altered  into  a  hard,  grey,  semi-crystalline  limestone  in  some  places,  in 
others  into  a  coarsely  crystalline  white  marble. 

Saeeharoid  or  statucary  marble  is  a  white  fine-grained  crystalline  rock  resembling 
loaf-sugar  in  colour  and  texture,  working  freely  in  any  direction,  not  liable  to 
splinter,  slightly  translucent,  and  capable  of  taking  a  perfect  polish.  Concealed 
flakes  of  mica  or  chlorite  sometimes  exist  in  it,  as  may  be  seen  on  examining  the 
weathered  surfaces  of  some  of  the  ancient  statuary  in  the  British  Museum  and 
elsewhere. 

In  some  saeeharoid  limestones,  however,  as  in  those  which  occur  largely  in 
Donegal,  plates  and  layen  of  white  silvery  mica  are  much  more  abundant.  Some 
of  the  beds  of  white  saeeharoid  limestone  split  into  plates  not  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  which  are  coated  with  micaceous  flakes  of  a  silvery  lustre,  forming 
very  pretty  specimens,  but  destroying  the  use  of  the  rock  for  architectural  and 
statuary  purposes.  Some  of  the  beds,  however,  afford  considerable  blocks  free 
from  mica. 
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Other  Yarietiefl  of  altered  limestone  are  Tarionsly  coloured,  and  more  largely 
and  ooanely  crystaUme.  The  white  or  coloured  kinds,  which  will  take  a  polish 
and  can  be  used  in  the  arts,  are  called  marble. 

Dolomite  has  already  been  described  as  one  of  the  varieties  of  limestone.  It 
ia  in  many  if  not  in  most  cases,  however,  the  result  of  an  alteration  of  common  lime- 
atone,  carbonate  of  mi^gnesia  replacing  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  generally  perfectly 
crTvtalline,  either  in  large  or  small  granules,  and  has  often  a  porous  texture,  so  that 
the  crystalline  granules  can  be  seen  to  touch  each  other  at  only  a  few  points.  This 
caoses  them  to  be  easily  disintegrated,  and  fall  into  a  kind  of  sand  consisting  of 
minute  crystals  of  bitter-spar.  It  is  often  more  largely  cellular,  having  dnisy 
cavities  lined,  and  sometimes  filled,  with  large  crystals  of  bitter-spar.  The  colours 
are  generally  yellowish-white,  yellow,  or  brown,  sometimes  reddish.  In  some  dolo- 
mites fossil  shells  occur,  which  on  examination  show  that  the  original  carbonate  of 
lime  has  been,  particle  by  particle,  removed,  and  replaced  by  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia. The  carbonate  of  magnesia  seems  to  have  been  added  to  the  rock  from 
some  external  source,  or,  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  to  have  been  originally  diffused 
in  small  proportion  through  the  whole  mass  of  the  limestone,  and  subsequently 
ooncentrated  along  certain  lines,  or  into  certain  irr^ular  spaces,  so  as  there  to  fonn 
a  perfect  dolomite,  and  leave  the  rest  of  the  rock  a  pure  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
baiida  of  dolomite,  often  traversing  limestone  like  vertical  walls,  are  spoken  of  in 
Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire  as  dunstoTie.* 

Tliere  are  some  rocks  cuUed  Serpentine,  interstratified  with  highly  meta- 
morphosed rocks  (like  the  serpentine  marble  of  Ballynahinch,  Ghilway),  which  are 
perbaiw  the  extreme  metamorphic  form  of  a  siliceous  magnesian  limestone,  the 
carbonates  being  converted  into  silicates.  Sir  W.  Logan,  director  of  the  Geological 
8arvey  of  Canada,  assured  me  that  he  had  in  that  country  traced  serpentines  which 
gFadually  passed  into  beds  of  unaltered  magnesian  limestone.  Mr.  Sterry  Hunt 
Uie  association  of  serpentines  (or  ophioUtes)  and  ophicalcite.f 
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In  this  division  all  trace  of  the  original  texture  of  the  rocks  is 
effaced,  and  in  its  place  a  new  texture  and  mineralogical  composition 
has  been  developed.  The  student  will  afterwards  perceive,  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  process  of  Metamorphism,  that  as  the  metamorphic 
changes  have  been  effected  gradually  and  with  varying  intensity,  so 
we  meet  with  rocks  in  all  stages  of  change.  Hence  it  sometimes  be- 
comes difficult  to  determine  to  what  rock-species  some  particular  speci- 
men or  mass  should  be  assigned,  the  transitional  forms  are  so  abundant, 
and  their  indefiniteness  and  variations  so  great.  Add  to  this  that  in 
the  present  branch  of  our  subject  a  vast  deal  of  research  still  requires 
to  be  carried  on  before  our  knowledge  of  it  can  be  considered  at  aU 
commensnrate  with  its  importance.  The  following  grouping  is  con- 
feflMdly  unsatisfactory,  and  is  proposed  merely  provisionally  until  it  is 
set  aside  by  further  research. 

a.  Compact  or  Crypto-orystaUlxiet 
Under  this  title  is  here  included  a  series  of  rocks,  many  of  which 

*  On  the  oovreffsloB  of  limestone  Into  dolomite  see  BIsehofl;  toI.  iil.<ohap.  liii. 
t  Jttpori  tiftJf  CMofiMa  Swrv^g  cfCoMda  for  1868  aimd  ISM. 
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are  still  very  imperfectly  known.  Some  of  them  have  manifestly  re- 
sulted from  the  metamorphism  of  highly  felspathic  sandstones  and 
aigillaceouB  strata,  and  now  appear  with  many  of  the  characters  of  por- 
phyritic  and  other  truly  igneous  rocks. 

Serpentine  {Ophite,  OphioliU), — ^This  rock  has  already  been  alluded  to  as  in- 
timately associated^with  altered  limestones,  and  is  itself  probably  in  many  cases  a 
further  stage  in  the  metamorphism  of  magnesian  limestone.  But  it  may  doubtless 
be  sometimes  the  result  of  the  metamorphism  of  augitic  or  homblendic  or  olivine- 
bearing  rocks.  It  is  compact,  dull,  usually  some  shade  of  dirty  green,  with  a  splintery 
fracture,  and  easily  scratched.  It  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  hydrated  silicate  of 
magnesia.  It  occurs  sometimes  in  small  veins  and  layers  associated  with  limestone, 
sometimes  in  large  masses  which  trend  with  the  strike  of  the  surrotmding  rocks, 
and  form  ranges  of  hills.  The  following  analysis  of  Dr.  Haughton  shows  the 
chemical  composition  of  a  red  serpentine  from  Cornwall : —  * 

Silica 88*29 

Protoxide  of  iron 13*50 

Magnesia 84*24 

Loss  by  ignition  or  water  12*09 

98*12 
The  specific  gravity  of  serpentine  is  about  2*5. 

Metamorphio  Forpbyries. — In  the  county  of  Ayr  the  lower  Silurian  rocks 
and  the  lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone  show  some  remarkable  examples  of  metamor- 
phism. In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ballantrae  the  Silurian  greywacke,  which  is  often 
highly  felspathic,  is  altered  into  various  dull,  compact,  or  finely-crystalline  and 
porphyritic  rocks.  Conglomerate  also  is  found  passing  into  similar  dull  compact 
masses,  which  are  sometimes  full  of  vesicles  like  an  amygdaloid.  These  rocks  are 
associated  with,  and  run  more  or  less  parallel  to,  masses  of  serpentine,  diorite,  and 
syenite.   Their  true  chemical  and  lithological  rdations  are  still  to  be  determined,  "h 

p.  BchiBtoae. 

The  Schistose  Rocks  are  those  which  have  a  Khistoae  or  foliated 
texture. 

**  Foliation  "  is  a  term  applied  by  Professor  Sedgwick  %  to  those  rocks  which 
have  had  such  a  subsequent  texture  and  structure  given  to  them  as  to  split  into 
plates  of  different  mineral  matter,  either  with  the  bedding  or  across  it.  Such 
rocks  are  called  "  schists."  Cleavage  indefinitely  splits  a  rock,  either  with  the 
beds  or  across  them,  without  altering  its  mineral  character,  and  thus  produces 
" slate. "  Ixtmination  will  then  be  the  remaining  term  applicable  to  ''shale,"  and 
signifying  the  splitting  of  a  rock  into  the  original  layers  of  deposition.  When, 
therefore,  we  wish  to  be  precise,  we  can  speak  of  the  foUaUon  of  tchut,  the  cUavage 
of  alatef  and  the  lanUnaiion  of  ahcUe. 

Mioa-sohist  consists  of  alternate  layers  of  mica  and  quartz,  the  mica  generally 
formed  of  a  number  of  small  flakes  firmly  compacted  together,  and  the  quartz 
more  or  less  nearly  resembling  v^n-quartz.     Many  mica-schists,  however,  contain 

•  PhiU  Mag.  X.  25S. 

t  They  have  been  mapped  by  the  Geological  Survey,  and  are  described  by  Mr.  James 
Geikie,  Qvari.  Jour.  Geol.  8oe.,  vol.  xzii.  p.  518.  Bee  also  Catalogw  qfSodc  Spccfmem  in  the 
Edinburgh  Jfiueum,  pp.  49  and  64-6. 

t  Bee  his  paper  on  the  "  Btmctare  of  Large  Uinersl  Uasses  "—Oeologioal  Tramaetiont, 
voL  iil.  pp.  479  and  480.    For  ftzrther  remarks  on  Foliation,  see  Chap.  X 
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comparatively  little  quartz,  and  seem  scarcely  to  differ  ftom  clay-slate  or  shale, 
except  in  the  shining  surfaces  of  their  plates  or  folia,  which  look  as  if  all  the 
particles  of  which  they  were  originally  composed  had  been  blended  together  so  as 
to  be  no  longer  separabl&  Mica^schist  has  often  a  minutely  corrugated  or 
emiDpled  structure,  the  layers  being  bent  into  sharp  Vandykes  of  one,  two,  or 
more  inches  in  height  and  width.  The  separation  into  layers,  or  foliation  of 
micarechist,  generally  coincides  with  the  original  bedding  of  the  mass,  but  some- 
timee  may  be  independent  of  it.  In  the  latter  case,  it  may  in  some  cases  have 
taken  the  direction  of  a  previously  existing  cleavage.  The  foliation  would  indeed 
tend  to  follow  the  dominant  divisional  planes  of  the  rock,  whether  bedding  or 
deaTage.* 

In  the  Scottish  Highlands  some  of  the  mica-schists  passr  into  strata  which 
hardly  differ  from  fissile  micaceous  sandstones.  On  the  other  hand,  many  soft 
highly  micaceous  sandstones  seem  to  require  only  a  little  induration  and  blending 
of  their  particles  to  form  **  mica-schist. "  In  parts  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  of 
central  England,  the  rock  is  so  highly  micaceous  as  to  split  into  thin  flags  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness  and  a  foot  in  diameter  ;  and  these  can  be  split  by 
the  nail  into  still  finer  flakes,  all  the  surfaces'  glittering  with  micaceous  lustre. 
In  ihese  cases  it  is  obvious  tiiat  the  mica  was  deposited  in  layers  of  mica  spangles 
already  formed.  But  it  is  conceivable  that  a  minor  degree  of  metamorpMsm 
might  suffice  in  such  rocks  to  form  mica,  in  addition  to  that  already  existing,  and 
the  two  might,  perhaps,  coalesce  into  layers,  leaving  the  quartz  grains  of  the  sand- 
atone  as  intermediate  layers  of  quartz.  The  student  must  be  careful  to  distin- 
guish between  rocks  originally  micaceous  in  consequence  of  the  deposition  of 
•pangles  of  mica  together  with  the  other  materials,  and  those  in  which  the  mica- 
ceous sheen  and  the  tendency  to  split  into  micaceous  folia  are  the  result  of 
subsequent  metamorphic  action,  producing  mica  where  it  did  not  before  exist,  or, 
at  all  events,  was  not  apparent.  It  is  to  the  latter  only  the  term  mica-schist 
should  be  applied. 

ClUorite-Sohist. — A  schistose  aggregate  of  chlorite,  usually  with  a  little 
quarts,  and  often  with  felspar,  mica,  or  talc.  Potstone  is  a  more  massive  form  of 
ehlorite-schist,  and  receives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  can  be  turned  in  the 
lathe  and  worked  into  articles  of  domestic  use. 

Talo-Schist. — ^A  schistose  aggregate  of  scaly  talc  laminm,  usually  with 
quartz  or  felspar. 

Oranulite  (LeptyniU,  Schistose  £uri(e). — A  schistose  aggregate  of  felspar  and 
quartz  with  scattered  garnets.  The  felspar  (probably  both  orthoclase  and  a 
plagioclase  felspar)  is  the  predominant  ingredient,  and  in  it  the  quartz  occurs  as 
llsUened  grains  or  very  thin  lamellse. 

Schorl -Rock  {Sehorlaceous- Schist,  Tourmaline 'Rock)  J — An  aggregate  of 
grains  of  quartz  and  of  schorl  (tourmaline),  sometimes  schistose,  sometimes 
granular,  and  sometimes  compact.  Several  other  allied  rocks  may  be  mentioned  i 
here,  as  Oreisen,  consisting  of  quartz  and  lithia-mica  ;  JBclogite,  a  granular  aggre- 
gate of  grass-green  smaragdite  and  red  garnet ;  Oamet-Rockf  garnet,  hornblende, 
and  magnetic  iron. 

Hornblende-Schist  consists  of  dark-green  or  black  hornblende,  the  particles 
being  felted  together,  and  lying  in  one  prevalent  direction,  so  as  to  give  a  schis- 
toae  texture.  When  the  mass  loses  its  schistose  character  and  becomes  a  crystal- 
line aggregate  of  hornblende,  it  is  known  as  Hornblende  Rock. 

Aottnolite- Schist  is  a  variety  of  hornblende-schist,  the  mineral  actinolite 
taking  the  place  of  common  hornblende.     With  regard  to  this  and  similar  schists, 

*  Bee  Ramsay,  Quart.  Jour.  Gtol.  Soe.  ix.  172.    The  eoincidence  of  foliation  with  bedding 
ever  the  Scottish  Highlands  Is  insisted  on  by  Sir  R.  Unrchison  and  Mr.  Geikie,  op.  oik 
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it  may  be  remarked  that  there  is  reason  to  beliere  that»  as  they  occur  among 
altered  sedimentary  rocks,  they  may  represent  former  trap-rocks. 

G-neiBB. — This  rock,  when  found  in  its  typical  condition,  consists  of  the  same 
mineral  ingredients  as  granite,  the  distinction  between  the  two  rocks  being  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  component  minerals  are  arranged.  In  gneiss  the  qnartz, 
felspar,  and  mica  occur  in  irregular  lenticular  layers,  and  are,  so  to  speak,  felted 
into  each  other,  forming  in  this  way  the  well-known  schistose  texture  of  the  rock. 
The  word  Gneiss,  however,  has  often  been  very  vaguely  and  indefinitely  employed 
to  signify  any  hard  quartzose  semi-crystalline  schistose  rock,  to  which  no  other 
name  could  be  easily  given. 

Some  gneiss  can  only  be  distinguished  from  granite  by  the  regular  arrange- 
ment of  its  component  crystalline  particles  in  a  certain  parallelism,  so  as  to  give 
it  a  slightly  schistose  structure,  or  "  grain,'*  as  it  is  called  by  Professor  Sedgwick. 
Other  varieties  of  gneiss,  again,  can  only  be  separated  from  mica-schist  by  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  little  plates  of  felspar  in  addition  to  the  layers  of  mica 
and  quartz.  In  hand  specimens,  indeed,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  draw  any 
sharp  line  of  separation  between  mica-schist  and  gneiss,  the  more  fissile  specimens 
being  called  mica-schist,  while  the  firmer  ones  would  be  called  gneiss.  Even  in 
the  field  they  are  often  so  blended  together,  and  alternate  with  each  other  so 
frequently,  that  their  separation  is  impossible.  As  mentioned  under  section  a  of 
this  sub-group,  large  masses  of  schistose  rock  also  occur  sometimes  in  metamorphic 
areas  of  such  an  indeterminate  character  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  them  any  dis- 
tinctive appellation. 

Gneiss  might,  indeed,  in  its  purest  and  most  typical  form,  be  termed  schistose 
granite,  consisting,  like  granite,  of  felspar,  mica,  and  quarU,  but  having  those 
minerals  arranged  with  a  certain  degree  of  parallelism  rather  than  in  a  confused 
aggregation  of  crystals.  In  speaking  of  it  as  schistose  granite,  however,  we  must 
never  forget  that  true  gneiss  was  never  really  a  granite  or  igneous  rock  which,  on 
cooling,  assumed  a  peculiar  laminated  structure,  *  but  that  it  was  originally  a 
laminated  mechanically -formed  rock,  a  sandstone  more  or  less  argillaceous,  con- 
taining, indeed,  the  elements  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  but  not  exhibiting  any 
more  appearance  of  those  minerals  at  its  first  deposition  than  is  exhibited  by  any 
of  the  ordinary  unaltered  sandstones  with  which  we  are  familiar.  There  are 
cases,  however,  where  true  granite,  as  in  parts  of  the  granite  of  the  south-east  of 
Ireland,  passes  into  a  rock  that  might  be  called  gneiss  from  the  parallel  arrange- 
ment of  its  mica  flakes,  t 

Some  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  Alps,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  pro- 
bably in  reality  gneiss,  nevertheless  resemble  granite  so  completely,  that  no  one 
looking  at  a  hand  specimen,  or  even  a  single  block,  however  large,  would  venture 
to  pronounce  it  other  than  a  genuine  granitic  rock,  formed  of  a  confusedly  crystal- 
line aggregate  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  a  dark  green  mineral  which  is  like  a  dull 
earthy  mica.  I  believe  some  of  this  granitic-looking  rock,  if  not  all  of  it,  to  be 
the  soK^ed  Protogine.  If  it  were  true  intrusive  granite,  it  would,  as  Professor 
Haughton  has  remarked,  be  difficult  to  believe  the  third  mineral  to  be  talc,  i,e»  a  pure 
silicate  of  magnesia.  But,  whatever  be  the  exact  nature  of  the  third  mineral,  I  do 
not  believe  the  rock  to  he  intrusive  granite^  but  a  granitoid  gneiss,  t  Lithologically, 


*  The  student,  however,  should  consult  tbe  suggestive  remarks  of  If  r.  Scrape  on  the 
analogy  between  the  foliation  <^  gneiss  and  the  sdUstose  strooture  of  some  volcanic  rodcs. 
See  his  work  on  Voieanom,  p.  139  and  ehap.  xil. 

t  Some  of  the  masses  in  Newfoundland  to  which  Ur.  Jukes  gave,  when  surveying  them 
In  the  year  1839,  the  name  of  Granite  without  any  hesitation,  are  now  termed  Laurentian 
Gneiss  by  the  offlcers  of  the  Canadian  Geol<^cal  Survey  under  Sir  W.  Logan. 

}  I  am  alluding  now  te  the  rock  as  seen  in  the  HasU  valley  about  the  Handek  mUHaHl, 
and  about  the  Grlmsei  Hoepice. 
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it  is  doubtless  not  to  be  distmgnished  from  granite,  but  its  petrological  relations 
proye  it  to  be  a  metamorphic  rock,  in  consequence  of  its  bedded  character  and  its 
T^ular  interstratification  with  every  variety  of  mica-schist  and  gneiss,  and  that  often 
in  beds  not  more  than  a  few  feet  in  thickness.  There  seems  to  be  a  regular  alternation 
between  the  most  granitic  and  the  most  earthy  schistose  bed,  the  extreme  varieties 
sometimes  lying  in  direct  apposition  against  each  other,  sometimes  separated  by 
intermediate  gradations.  The  granitic  beds,  too,  are  certainly  not  intruded  veins, 
but  run  evenly  between  the  other  rocks,  and  were  evidently  contemporaneous  with 
them.  In  Donegal  and  Connemara  again  large  tracts  of  porphjrritic  granite,  in 
which  no  trace  of  foliation  is  perceptible  for  many  miles,  are  found  to  exhibit  a 
parallel  arrangement  of  their  mica-plates  as  we  approach  their  boundaries,  and 
within  the  space  of  half-a-mile  or  so  to  lose  their  porphyritic  character,  become 
finer  grained,  and  gradually  assume  a  foliated  stinicture,  and  eventually  pass  into 
regnlar  stratified  beds  of  various  characters,  but  with  no  resemblance  to  granite. 
Farther  observations  on  these  rocks  will  be  made  when  we  are  examining  the 
sabjecte  of  cleavage  and  foliation. 

Conglomeratie  MieaSchUt  or  Oneisa, — In  the  pass  of  the  T^te  Noire,  between 
Ifartigny  and  Chamounix,  the  traveller  may  see,  just  opposite  the  door  of  the 
T^te  Noire  Hotel,  even  a  conglomerate  converted  into  a  metamorphic  rock.  This 
is  a  confused  aggregate  of  mica-flakes,  enclosing  and  surrounding  pebbles  of  white 
quartz,  which  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  nut  to  that  of  a  man's  head.  The  mica 
was  not  deposited  in  worn  spangles  as  a  mere  micaceous  sandstone  or  clay  enclosing 
quartz  pebbles  ;  or  if  it  was  so  formed,  those  worn  micaceous  spangles  have  been 
made  to  blend  together  again,  and  form  a  rough  mica-schist,  enveloping  the  pebbles 
in  continuous  flakes  like  any  other  mica-schist 

Beds  of  conglomerate  aJso  occur  among  the  mica-schists  of  the  N.  W.  of  Ireland, 
the  pebbles  being  enveloped  in  mica-schist,  and  sometimes  having  a  micaceous  glaze 
on  their  surfaces,  so  as  to  prove  the  "  micaclsation "  of  the  rock  to  have  been 
imparted  to  it  subsequently  to  its  formation.  The  same  fact  has  been  noticed  by 
Mr.  Geikie  among  the  clay-slates  of  the  island  of  Bute. 

7.  Crystalline-granular  or  Granitic. 

In  thia  series  of  metamorphic  rocks  are  included  those  in  which, 
while  all  trace  of  the  original  texture  has  disappeared,  the  component 
elements  have  re-arranged  themselves  into  new  mineralogical  combina- 
tions, and  have  assumed  a  crystalline  texture  quite  undistinguishable 
from  that  of  rocks  ordinarily  called  igneous.  Between  rocks  of  this 
daas  and  the  more  crystalline  varieties  of  the  schists  there  is  the  closest 
relationship.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  gneiss  and  granite  are 
foiind  sometimes  to  pass  into  each  other,  and  that  there  is  no  mineral- 
ogical difference  between  the  two  rocks  ;  their  distinction  being  merely 
in  the  amorphous  crystalline  i^gregation  of  the  one,  and  in  the  schistose 
texture  of  the  other.  It  was  likewise  mentioned  that  gneiss  is  found 
alternating  with  and  passing  into  mica-schist,  while  mica-schist  in  turn 
shades  off  into  the  less  highly  metamorphosed  varieties  of  metamorphic 
rocks,  and  those  again  into  sedimentary  strata  that  have  not  been  meta- 
morphosed. Hence  we  can  trace  a  gradual  series  of  stages  in  the  alter- 
ation of  rocks,  until  we  pass  finally  true  crystalline  granite.  When, 
moreover,  we  proceed  to  study  the  rocks  in  the  field,  we  find  that,  at  least 
in  many  cases,  the  granite  is  not  found  disrupting  the  stratified  rockB, 
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but  occupying  their  place,  and  that,  after  tracing  them  up  to  the  granite 
on  the  one  side,  we  find  them  re-appearing  on  the  other  with  the  same 
dip  and  strike.  From  these  and  further  observations,  to  be  described  in 
a  subsequent  chapter,  it  has  been  inferred  that  granite  must  be,  at  least 
in  many  cases,  a  truly  metamorphic  rock — ^the  ultimate  result  of  the 
metamorphism  of  which  mica-schist  and  gneiss  are  preliminary  stages. 
Between  granite  which  has  broken  through  surroimding  stratified  masses, 
and  is  called  an  igneous  rock,  and  metamorphic  granite,  no  well-marked 
lithological  distinction  has  yet  been  determined. 

But,  besides  granite,  there  are  other  crystalline  rocks  associated  in 
such  a  way  with  metamorphic  rocks  that  their  metamorphic  origin  is 
by  many  geologists  more  than  suspected.  Some  of  these  rocks  have 
already  been  given  in  the  section  devoted  to  igneous  rocks.  But  their 
names  are  repeated  in  this  place,  to  remind  the  student  that  they  some- 
times occur  in  such  an  intimate  relationship  with  imdoubtedly  meta- 
morphic rocks  as  to  suggest  a  common  origin  for  the  whole. 

Granite. — ^Wbat  has  been  regarded  as  metamorphic  granite  occurs  in  different 
parts  of  the  British  Islands.  The  granites  of  Galway  and  Donegal  are  with  diffi- 
culty separable  from  the  surrounding  gneiss,  and  the  whole  appears  to  be  of  meta- 
morphic origin.  In  the  south  of  ScoUand  the  Silurian  and  Old  Bed  Sandstone  rocks 
here  and  there  pass  into  a  form  of  gneiss  which  is  succeeded  by  granite.* 

Syenite  of  metamorphic  origin  occurs  in  Ayrshire,  where  it  is  associated 
with  diorite  and  serpentine,  among  very  much  altered  Silurian  rocks.  Lai^e  masses 
of  syenite  occur  among  the  metamorphosed  lias  limestones  of  Skye.  Mr.  Geikie 
has  suggested,  however,  that  these  syenites,  and  possibly  some  in  Mull,  may  be 
connected  with  the  great  tertiary  volcanic  series  of  the  Western  Islands,  f 

Diorite,  Diallage-rook. — Masses  of  these  rocks  occur  in  the  metamorphic 
r^ion  of  the  south  of  A3rrRhire. 

Hyporstliene-rook. — This  rock  occurs  among  the  Laurentian  gneiss  of 
Canada.  A  large  mass  of  it  exists  in  the  island  of  Skye,  which  it  has  been 
suggested  is  of  metamorphic  origin. 

Miaaolte. — A  lai^ge-grained  granitoid  aggregate  of  orthoclase,  eleolite,  and 
black  mica.     It  is  closely  related  to  the  rock  named  zircon-syenite. 

Qtologieal  age  of  Metamorphic  Rocks, — ^In  Western  Europe,  meter 
morphic  rocks,  such  as  Clay-slate,  Quartz-rock,  Mica-schist,  and  Qneiss, 
are  usually  found  only  among  the  older  geological  formations.  Hence 
naturally  arose  the  notion  among  the  earlier  geologists  that  such  rocks 
were  only  produced  in  the  earlier  geological  periods.  It  is,  however, 
now  well  known  that  some  of  the  Clay-slate  used  for  roofing  slate  in  the 
Alps  was  formed  during  the  same  great  geological  period  as  the  clay  on 
which  London  stands,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  mica-sclust  and  gneiss  of 
some  districts  are  at  least  as  modem  as  the  chalk  of  Britain.  The 
student  therefore  must  guard  himself  from  taking  it  for  granted  that 
any  of  the  lithological  textures  or  characters  of  such  rocks  can  be  taken 

*  See  the  remarks  already  made  under  the  term  Prologinef  anU,  p.  12i. 
t  Proo,  Roy.  Soe,  Edin.,  vol.  for  1866-67. 
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88  certain  indications  of  their  geological  age  independently  of  other 
evidence.* 

In  completing  thU  summary  of  the  leading  chaiacten  of  the  more 
important  rock-massea  which  conatitnte  the  crost  of  the  earth,  we 
would  again  direct  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  works  enumer- 
ated at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  where  much  more  detailed  information 
will  he  found  than  can  be  given  in  such  a  Manual  as  the  present  volume 
is  intended  to  be.  It  may  be  useful  to  present  here  a  table  of  the  rocks 
already  enumerated,t  that  the  reader  may  see  at  a  glance  the  classifi- 
cation here  adopted^  and  the  place  in  it  which  is  assigned  to  each  of 
the  locks. 

A  TABULAE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  EOCKS. 

I.  laNEOUS  BOCKS. 
A«  Voloanlo. 
Fehpathie. 


Trachyte. 

Pearlstone. 

Andesite: 

Clinkstone  or  Phonolite. 

Obsidian. 

Pomice. 

Trachyte-tufis  and  brec- 
cias. 

Fd^tkic. 
Felstone. 
Pitchstone. 
Clinkstone. 
Minette. 
Eersanton. 
Kersantite. 
Porphyrite. 


11 

■a  I 
II 

1 1 
^1 


< 


AuffUic, 
Dolerite. 
Anamesite. 
Basalt 
Wacke. 


S 


B.  Trappean. 


Felstone  tuff  and  Por- 
phyrite tuffy  with  brec- 
cias and  conglomerates.. 


-i 


- 


Peperino,  doleritic  tuffs, 
breccias,  and  slags. 

Homblendic  and  Pyraxenic 
Felspar  and  Ifamblende,  etc, 

Diorite. 

Diallage-rock. 

Hypersthen^rock. 

Melaphyre. 

Diabase. 

Aphanite. 

Wacke. 

Qreenstone  tuff,  with 
agglomerate,  breccia, 
and  conglomerate. 

*  For  Itotber  lofonnatlon  regaztUng  metamorphism  and  metamoTpUo  rocks  the  atadent 
b  nfaned  to  the  ebapUs  in  which  metamorphiam  aa  a  geological  prooeaa  ia  apedally  dealt 
with. 

t  And  also  some  which  are  now  in  oonrse  of  foxmation,  and  which  fkll  to  he  deaorihed 
ttttdeg  the  section  of  Oeolegical  Agendea. 
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Granite. 

Syenitic  granite. 
Pegmatite. 
Protogine. 
QrapMc  granite. 


C.  Granitic. 


Syenite  and  its  yarieties. 


Arenaceous 


Argillaceous 


Calcareous 

Siliceous 

Gypseous 

Saline 


n.  AQUEOUS  BOCKS. 

Mechanically  Formed. 

'  Gravel  or  Rubble,  which,  when  compacted, 
forms  Conglomerate   or   Puddingstone, 
and  Breccia. 
Sand,  which,  when  compacted,  forms  Sand- 
stone, Gritstone,  and  their  varieties. 

{Clay  and  Mud,  Loam,  Marl. 
Shale  or  Slaty-clay,  Mudstone. 

Chemically  Formed. 

Stalactite  and  Stalagmite,  Travertine,  etc. 
Some  Limestones  and  Dolomites. 

Siliceous  Sinter. 
Gypsum. 
Rock  Salt 


( 


Calcareous, 


Organically  Berivsd. 

(  Limestone  and  its  varieties,  compact,  crys- 

,   T*,     -  •      1      >  Flint  and  Chert 

probably  from  ammals   J 

Carbonaceous, 

mostly  from  plants 


..    i  •     ^        -{      talbne,  chalky,  oohtic,   pisobtic,  some 

mostly  from  animals       }  -         / 

^  '      magnesian,  eta 


>  Peat,  Lignite,  Coal,  Anthracite,  Graphite. 


HI.  A£RLAJi  OB  EOIiIAN  BOCKS. 

Blown  Sand  on  coasts  ;  Sand-hills  of  deserts ;  Calcareous  Sands 
compacted  by  rain,  etc.  ;  Debris  at  foot  of  cliffs  ;  SoiL 

IV.   METAMOBPHIC   BOCKS. 

Sub-Group  L — ^Those  in  which  the  Original  Mineral  Texture 

IS  STILL  recognisable. 

a.  Arenaceous. 

Quartz-rock  or  Quaitzite. 
Greywacke. 
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j9.  Argillaceous. 

Flinty-slate, 
day-alate. 

y,  CaloareoiiB. 

Altered  limestone.     Marble. 
Dolomite. 

SuB-Gaoup  11. — ^Thosb  in  which  the  Original  Mineral  Texture 

HAS  BEEN  EFFACED. 

a.  Compact  or  Ciypto-crystalline. 

Serpentine. 
Metamoiphic  Porphyries. 

^.  Schistose. 

Mica-schist. 

Chlorite-schist,  Potstone,  Talc-schist. 

Granulite. 

Schorl-rock. 

Hornblende-schist,  ActinoUte-schist 

QneiBS. 

7.  Ciystalline-graiiular  or  Qranitic. 

Granite. 
Syenite. 
Diorite. 
DiaUage-rock. 
Hypersthene-rock. 

Miascite,  and  probably  other  rocks  enumerated  among  the 
Igneous  series. 


Sbotion  n. 
PETBOLOGY. 

CHAPTER  VL 

FORMATION  OF   R0CK-BED8. 

The  term  Petrolog7  *  is  here  used  quite  arbitrarily  to  signify  the  study  of 
rock  masses  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  examination  of  those  characters,  struc- 
tures, and  accidents  of  rocks,  which  can  only  be  studied  on  the  laige 
scale,  and  only  be  observed  in  '^  the  field."  It  will  include  the  modes 
of  stratification,  of  separation  by  diyisional  planes,  of  fracture  and  dis- 
turbance, the  methods  of  occurrence,  and  form  of  i^eous,  aqueous,  and 
metamoiphic  rocks,  and  the  formation  of  mineral  veins. 

Iiamination  and  Btratiiloation. — ^The  lamination  and  stratification 
of  the  aqueous  rocks  is  the  very  foundation  of  geology,  that  on  which 
all  the  more  important  deductions  of  the  science  are  based.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  describe  these  structures  in  some  detail 

Rocks  that  have  been  formed  by  the  strewing  of  materials  in  water, 
and  the  deposition  of  those  materials  in  beds  or  strata^  are  called  stratified 
rocks,  and  this  structure  is  called  their  stratification.  As  esuch  bed,  or 
stratum,  was  formed  by  the  deposition  of  successive  layers,  or  lamttUB, 
that  structure  may  be  called  their  lamincUian,  and  it  will;be  found  con- 
venient to  restrict  the  term  to  such  layers  of  deposition,  and  not  to  extend 
it  to  any  other  layers  or  plates  that  may  have  been  subsequently  pro- 
duced in  the  rocks. 

Strata  vary  in  thickness  from  less  than  an  inch  to  many  feet. 

Laminoe  rarely  exceed  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  vary  from  that  down 
to  the  thinness  of  the  finest  paper. 

Planes  of  Lamination, — ^The  very  fine  laminsB  (plates  or  layers)  of 
which  some  beds  of  shale  are  made  up,  are  obviously  the  result  of 
separate  acts  of  deposition  of  fine  sediment,  film  after  film,  upon  the 
bottom  of  some  tranquil  or  very  slowly  moving  water.  We  may  sup- 
pose this  sediment  to  have  been  carried  into  the  water  by  successive 
tides  bringing  matter  from  some  neighbouring  shore,  by  periodical  floods 
of  some  river,  or  by  the  gradual  action  of  some  current  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  exact  nature  of  the  action,  it  was  clearly  a  gradual  one. 

*  See  ante,  p.  6. 
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Some  consideTaHe  time  must  be  allowed  for  the  deposition  of  a  bed  even 
cne  foot  thick,  when  we  find  it  made  up  of  distinct  laminae,  fifty  or  a 
hundred  of  which  may  be  counted  in  each  inch  of  its  thickness.  This 
time  is  that  required  for  the  mere  act  of  settlement  of  the  materials  in 
the  water,  without  calculating  that  which  is  requisite  for  their  transport 
from  some  distant  locality.  Still,  although  some  time  was  required,  and 
although  the  acts  of  deposition  were  distinct,  yet  they  were  not  so  widely 
separated  in  time  as  to  allow  of  any  great  consolidation  of  one  layer 
before  the  next  was  deposited  upon  it.  The  whole  set  of  laminae  suc- 
ceeded each  other  so  as  to  cohere  together,  and  form  one  bed,  which  may 
be  quarried  and  lifted  in  nnffh  blocks.  In  some  shales,  certainly,  the 
coherence  between  the  laminae  is  but  slight ;  they  may  be  pulled  asimder 
by  the  hand  ;  but  in  others  it  is  more  complete,  and  in  some  quite  firm  ; 
and  in  some  fine-grained  laminated  grits  and  sandstones,  it  requires 
almost  as  much  force  to  split  them  along  the  lines  of  lamination  (with 
the  grainy  to  use  a  common  term)  as  it  does  to  break  them  across.  In 
such  instances,  it  is  probable  that  the  succession  in  the  acts  of  deposi- 
tion was  a  more  rapid  one,  than  when  the  laminae  separate  more  easily. 
The  mere  degree  of  coherence,  however,  of  the  laminae  of  a  stratum  is 
by  no  means  so  sure  a  test  of  the  shortness  of  the  intervals  between 
their  deposition  as  their  distinctness  is  of  its  length,  since  all  the  subse- 
quent actions  of  pressure  and  cementation  tend  to  make  them  cohere, 
while  no  action  tends  to  separate  them,  unless  that  of  weathering  dose 
to  the  surface. 

Planes  of  Sirati/catiofi. — The  planes  of  stratification  differ  from  those 
of  lamination,  chiefly  in  being  on  a  larger  scale,  partly  also  in  as  much  as 
they  usually  mark  a  want  of  coalescence  between  two  successive  layers  of 
rock.  It  is  not  usual  to  get  a  block  consisting  of  parts  of  two  beds,  since  the 
parts  will  Dall  asunder  and  make  two  blocks.  It  is  true  that  in  some 
cases  parts  of  two  beds  may  partially  adhere  together  if  carefully  removed, 
but  this  is  obviously  the  adhesion  of  two  things,  and  not  their  coales- 
cence into  one.  It  is  also  true,  that  in  some  rocks  the  lamination,  and 
in  some  even  the  stratification,  is  more  or  less  obscure.  In  such  cases, 
the  indistinctness  may  be  due  either  to  the  comparative  rapidity  and 
continuousness  of  the  act  of  deposition,  or  to  the  subsequent  obliteration 
of  structures  once  possessed. 

If  the  coherence  of  the  laminae  of  any  kind  of  rock  is  owing  to  the 
comparative  shortness  of  the  intervals  between  their  deposition,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  want  of  coherence  between  one  bed  and  another  of  the 
same  kind  of  rock  is  the  result  of  the  length  of  the  interval  between  the 
deposition  of  the  beds.  Each  bed  had  time  to  become  so  much  consoli- 
dated before  the  next  was  deposited  upon  it,  that  the  latter  could  not 
coalesce  with  the  former.  A  plane  of  stratification,  then,  marks  a 
pause  in  the  act  of  deposition ;  the  duration  of  that  pause  being  very 
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considerably  longer  tlian  tliat  of  the  intervals  between  the  successiye 
laminso. 

In  using  the  term  '^  plane,"  we,  of  coarse,  must  not  take  it  in  its 
strict  mathematical  sense,  since  the  surfaces  both  of  laminae  and  beds 
are  often  uneven.  In  speaking  of  the  planes  of  lamination,  moieoyer, 
we  must  often  understand  merely  the  direction  in  which  the  laminae  are 
arranged,  whether  they  be  separable  firom  each  other  or  not  When  we 
examine  a  cliff  or  a  face  of  rock  which  cuts  across  the  planes  of  laminar 
tion  or  stratification,  we  see  merely  the  edges  of  these  so-called  planes, 
and  speak  of  them  as  lines. 


Pi«.  23. 

The  above  figure.  No.  23,  gives  a  rude  representation  of  the  above 
&uctB,  the  dark-lined  beds  being  meant  for  finely-laminated  shales,  the 
dotted  beds  for  sandstones,  and  the  one  unmarked  for  a  limestone,  in 
which  the  lines  of  lamination  are  supposed  not  to  be  discernible.  The 
student,  however,  is  earnestly  requested  to  study  them  for  himself  in 
any  and  every  quarry  of  stratified  materials  that  may  be  accessible  to 
him,  and  warned  that,  without  such  direct  observation  of  facts,  and  inde- 
pendent reasoning  on  them,  his  knowledge  must  always  be  incomplete, 
if,  indeed,  it  can  be  called  knowledge  at  alL 

Iiength  of  Interval  between  Beds. — K  we  are  at  a  loss  to  estimate 
the  length  of  the  interval  between  the  deposition  of  the  successive 
laminae  of  a  bed,  still  less  have  we  the  means  of  calculating  the  time 
which  elapsed  between  the  formation  of  one  bed  and  that  which  rests 
upon  it.  When  two  or  more  successive  beds  are  of  precisely  similar 
character,  we  should  naturally  suppose  that  the  interval  between  bed 
and  bed  was  not  indefinitely  greater  than  that  between  lamina  and 
lamina.  If  we  gave  months  to  the  one,  years  might  be  given  to  the 
other  ;  if  years  to  the  one,  centuries  might  be  allowed  to  the  other. 
StiU  we  should  have  no  certain  grounds  to  go  on,  and  the  interval 
between  bed  and  bed  might  be  thousands  of  years  for  anything  we  could. 
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in  the  majority  of  instances,  show  to  the  contraiy.  When,  moreover, 
the  two  beds  were  of  totally  different  characters,  we  should  usually  feel 
called  upon  to  allow  a  larger  interval  between  their  deposition  than 
where  the  beds  were  similar.     Some  time  must  be  required  for  a  change 

^  to  take  place  in  the  conditions  of  the  neighbourhood.     In  the  case  of  a 

bed  of  sandstone  destitute  of  all  argillaceous  matter,  resting  on  a  bed  of 
shale,  we  should  be  obliged  to  suppose  some  alteration  in  the  strength 
or  direction  of  the  currents,  so  that  all  the  finer  matter  was  swept  away, 
and  only  the  coarser  or  heavier  deposited.  In  the  case  of  a  shale  rest- 
ing on  a  sandstone,  we  should  suppose  that  the  current  had  diminished 
in  velocity.     In  either  case  the  current  might  have  come  from  a  new 

V  quarter,  where  only  the  particidar  kind  of  material  was  to  be  got. 

The  same  current  of  water,  charged  with  a  mixture  of  gravel,  sand, 
and  mud,  and  having  strength  enough  to  carry  it  all  on  together,  will, 
as  its  strength  lessens,  sort  and  separate  the  materials  from  each  other, 
depositing  them  in  the  order  of  their  coarseness,  the  pebbles  and  coarse 
sand  first,  next  the  finer  sand,  and  lastly  the  mud.*  Three  different 
kinds  of  rock,  then,  might  be  deposited  at  the  saftie  time  by  the  same 
curreut  in  different  places.     But  in  order  that  either  sand  or  gravel  may 

*  be  thrown  down  at  a  subsequent  period  on  the  top  of  the  mud,  a  fresh 

current  either  of  greater  velocity  or  from  a  nearer  source  will  be  re- 
quiredy  while  an  interval  will  be  necessary  for  the  mud  to  consolidate 
Fo  fai  as  not  to  be  removed  by  the  new  current,  and  not  to  allow  the 
fresh  pebbles  or  sand  to  sink  into  it. 

In  the  case  of  a  limestone  occurring  either  on  shale  or  sandstone,  we 
are  still  more  forcibly  led  to  the  supposition  of  a  great  change  of  con- 

I  ditions.     If  the  limestone  be  a  pure  carbonate  of  lime  without  much  or 

any  admixture  of  mechanical  detritus,  it  is  obvious  either  that  all  ciu*- 

^  rents  had  ceased  in  the  water,  or  else  that  they  were  no  longer  able  to 

get  any  earthy  matter  and  transport  it  to  that  place.  If,  indeed,  as 
seems  necessary  in  the  case  of  all  marine  limestones,  we  assign  an 
organic  origin  to  this  rock,  we  are  compelled  to  allow  a  period  prior  to 
its  production  sufficient  for  the  animals  from  which  ^it  was  derived  to 
grow  and  to  secrete  their  solid  materials  from  the  adjacent  water. 

It  is  possible,  indeed,  in  some  cases,  by  the  aid  of  the  remains  of 
animals  and  plants  found  fossil  in  the  rocks,  to  arrive  at  something  like 
a  rough  approximation  to  the  time  which  has  elapsed  between  the  for- 
mation of  successive  beds,  so  far  as  to  say  whether  it  was  long  or  short 
Tliere  are  cases,  for  instance,  in  which  we  find  on  the  surface  of  a  bed  of 
limestone  the  roots  or  attachments  of  a  particular  class  of  marine  animals, 
called  encrinites,  which,  when  alive,  were  fixed  to  the  rock  by  a  solid 


*  Jmt  «■  is  thown  for  iniid  of  different  degrees  ot  coarBeness  in  Mr.  Babbsge's  obeerra- 
tf  one,  to  wbieh  xef  erence  will  be  made  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  operation  of  geological 
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calcareous  bate.  These  attaehmenta  are  those  of  animalB  of  all  agea,  and 
are  in  great  uumbeiH  ;  and  in  a  bed  of  cla;  which  reato  immediatetj  oa 
the  limegtoiie,  there  are  foond  a  multitude  of  the  remains  of  the  upper 
poitioiiiB  of  these  animale,  likewise  of  all  edzes  and  ages  (see  Fig.  24). 
Now  it  is  plun  that  in  this  caae,  after  the  limestone  was  formed,  tliere 
was  an  interval  during  which  the  sea  remained  free  from  sediment,  and 


Mtia  IbnefltADO  coT«nd       liring  McrtnfUi  ittached  to  ■»- 
bf  brovn  cIh;  oDDt^oIng  fng.  bottoio. 

ni«DU  ot  aucilnlMa. 
therefore  well  adapted  for  the  gKTth  of  these  creatares.  We  do  not 
know  how  long  it  remained  bo  before  any  of  them  began  to  live  there, 
but  altei  a  time  thej  settled  on  the  limestone  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
and  flourished  there  for  a  sufficient  period  to  allow  of  successive  genera- 
tions arriving  at  maturity  uudiatnrbed,  before  the  time  when  a  quantity 
of  mud,  having  been  carried  into  the  water,  was  deposited  upon  them, 
killed  them,  and  buried  theii  remaina  Some  of  these  remuna,  even 
the  iasides  of  the  joints,  are  coated  over  with  the  calcareous  cases  of  ser- 
pulee  (a  kind  of  sea-worm),  showing  that  they  had  been  nnburied  in  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  for  some  yetus,  while  their  descendants  were  growing 
about  them.  Here,  then,  we  have  an  interval  of  many  yean,  if  not  of 
centuries,  between  the  formation  of  two  beds  which  rest  directly  one  upon 
the  other.  Many  instances  similar  to  this  occur  to  the  geologist  when 
pursuing  his  investigations,  although  not  often  admitting  of  such  clear 
iUustratioQ  and  description. 

There  may  be  seen  in  the  great  limestone,  called  caiboniferous 
limestone,  in  Ireland,  a  bed  of  corals  in  the  position  of  growth  which 
most  have  required  a  long  series  of  years.  These  corals,  of  a  kind  called 
liithostrotion,  grow  in  bunches  sometimes  nine  feet  across,  resting  in  tha 
position  in  which  they  flourished  on  their  old  sea-bed,  and  proving  pro- 
bably many  yeara  of  undisturbed  tranquillity  U>  have  elapsed' between 
the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  bed  on  which  they  grew  and  the  bed 
which  finally  covered  them.t 

*  Copied  from  LyeD'i  ItamiaL 

t  Bee  the  aguie  ud  dewiriptlou  of  lb.  A.  B.  trynne,  in  U»  eipluntlOD  of  sfaett  14S  of 
the  Oeologlal  Sorrer  of  Irelud. 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  have  instances  of  fossil  trees  passing  through 
Beveral  beds  of  sandstone,  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  the  whole 
number  of  beds  were  accumulated  after  the  tree  had  sunk,  and  before  it 
had  time  to  rot  entirely  away.  But  a  tree  thus  wholly  buried  in  water 
will  last  many  yeais  before  it  is  entirely  decomposed,  so  that  it  might 
very  well  have  become  enclosed  in  several  beds  of  sandstone,  especially 
when  we  recollect  that  it  forms  an  obstacle  to  the  currents  flowing  by  it^ 
and  thus  tends  to  check  their  force,  and  cause  the  deposition  of  sand 
around  it  more  rapidly  than  would  otherwise  take  place.  A  case  is  men- 
tioned of  "the  stumps  of  pines  still  standing  erect  on  the  bottom  of  the 
sounds  along  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  although  the  submergence  of 
the  land  on  which  they  grew  must  have  taken  place  before  the  settle- 
ment of  the  colony.*  Still,  whatever  number  of  years  we  assign  to 
the  accumulation  of  the  whole  mass  of  sandstone,  we  should  be  in- 
clined in  this  case  to  suppose  the  deposition  of  the  sand  to  have  been 
comparatively  rapid,  and  the  intervals  between  the  deposition  of  the 
beds  comparatively  short. 

It  is  possible  in  some  cases,  even  without  the  aid  of  organic  remains, 
to  discover  that  the  interval  between  two  adjacent  beds  was  a  long  one. 
For  instance,  we  not  unfrequently  find  that  two  beds,  which  in  one 
place    are   contiguous. 


r 


do  in  another  place  let 
in  one,  two,  or  more 
separate  beds  between 
them,  as  in  Fig.  25, 
which  is  taken  from  a 
sketch  made  in  a  quarry 
at  Donnybrook,  near 
Dublin,    by    Mr.    Du  Fig.  26. 

Noyer.     It  is  obvious, 

that  if  we  observed  the  beds  a  e  at  the  spot  marked  A,  we  should 
only  suppose  an  ordinary  interval  to  have  elapsed  between  the  times 
of  their  deposition ;  while,  on  tracing  the  beds  to  B,  we  are  compelled 
to  enlarge  that  space  of  time  sufficiently  to  allow  for  the  formation  of 
the  beds  b,  e,  and  d,  and  the  intervals  between  them.  It  appears,  then, 
that  while  we  are  able  to  assign  a  sort  of  rough  limit  to  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  deposition  of  one  bed,  composed  of  a  number  of  laminsa, 
we  can  rarely  assign  any  approximate  limit  to  the  time  required  for 
the  formation  of  a  number  of  beds.  Not  only  have  we  to  multiply  the 
first  period  by  the  number  of  the  beds,  but  to  allow  for  an  equal 
number  of  intercalated  intervals,  of  altogether  uncertain  duration,  to 
represent  the  pauses  that  occurred  between  the  formation  of  each  two 
eontiguoos  beds. 

*  Emmon's  Amtrican  Cfeohgy. 
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These  intercalated  intervak  would  be  most  prolmbly  greater  than  the  periods 
of  deposition,  because  we  cannot  imagine  any  circumstances  that  can  keep  up  a 
continuous  or  rapid  deposition  of  earthy  matter,  whether  chemical  or  mechanical, 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  in  any  one  particular  locality.  All  we  know,  or  can 
conceive,  of  the  accumulation  of  earthy  matters  in  the  seas  or  lakes  of  the  present 
day,  shows  the  action  to  be  partial  and  occasional,  a  bed  of  sand  being  formed 
here,  a  patch  of  mud  deposited  there,  a  bank  of  pebbles  accumulated  in  one  place, 
a  bed  of  oysters  or  other  shells  growing  in  another,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
becomes  g^radually  covered  by  several  unconnected  patches  of  deposition  of  different 
kinds,  lying  side  by  side.  All  our  experience  shows  that  for  any  great  thickness 
or  vertical  succession  of  beds  like  these  to  be  formed,  in  other  words,  for  the  depth 
of  water  to  be  materially  diminished  (except  in  narrow  bays  and  inlets),  a  great 
length  of  time  is  requii-ed.  The  soundings  in  shallow  and  well-frequented  seas, 
such  as  those  around  the  British  Islands,  certainly  do  not  alter  very  rapidly,  al- 
though  they  doubtless  do  change  in  the  course  of  centuries.  In  sea-charts  the 
character  of  the  bottom  is  marked  in  different  places  as  "mud,"  "  sand,"  "  sand 
and  shells,"  "small  stones,'*  and  so  on,  and  these  characters  remain  sufficiently 
constant  to  be  used  for  many  years,  in  combination  with  the  depth  of  water,  as  a 
guide  to  the  seaman,  and  enable  him  to  determine  the  situation  of  his  vessel. 

In  a  vertical  series  of  beds  of  rock,  then,  we  may  feel  sure  that  each  bed  will 
be  to  that  below  it  like  Salius  to  Nisus  in  the  foot-race,  "  proximns  huic,  longo 
sed  proximns  intervallo;"  and  a  third  will  follow  "spatio  post  delude  relicto." 
Whether  we  take  the  whole  earth  generally,  or  any  particular  sea  or  ocean,  and 
limit  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  any  given  period  of  time,  we  must  look  upon 
the  deposition  of  mineral  matter  as  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  Of  many  hundred 
thousand  square  miles  of  sea,  only  one  perhaps  is  receiving  at  any  one  time  the 
accession  of  any  mineral  matter  on  to  its  bed.  The  next  successive  deposition  may 
7;i<yre^  long  deferred,  and  may  occur  either  in  an  adjacent  or  in  a  widely  separated 
loc^^V^d  a  vast  number  of  these  partial  and  detached  acts  of  formation  will 
be  requiredfe*^C^  ^®  whole  of  any  particular  area  can  be  covered  with  one  or 
more  beds  of  rocfe^^i^  reasoning  on  the  methods  of  production  that  have  been 
concerned  in  the  fom^lon  of  our  great  series  of  stratified  rocks,  which  are  nothing 
else  than  so  many  old  "ffjea-bottoms,"  we  are  compelled  to  suppose  a  gradual, 
partial,  and  interrupted  actid&l  to  have  operated  in  their  accumulation,  like  that 
which  is  producing  similar  beds  iba^^the  seas  and  lakes  of  our  own  time.  * 

Let  any  one  visit  any  quarry,  ant^^laoe  his  finger  on  the  edge  of  the  plane  of 
stratification  between  two  successive  be^^and  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  say 
how  far  the  interval  marked  by  that  planeW^ separation  equals  or  exceeds  the  in- 
tervals required  for  the  deposition  of  the  twSMjeds.  It  may  often  indicate  the 
lapse  of  thousands  of  years,  for  anything  that  we  «SBi»y  ^  the  contrary. 

I«enffth  of  Interval  between  Oroups  of  Beak|r— When  we  rise  from 
the  consideration  of  a  series  of  single  beds  to  that  ofaLsnccession  of  groups 
of  beds,  we  find  instances,  on  a  still  larger  scale,  of  inWlffvals  having  taken 
place  in  the  deposition  of  strata,  which  at  firat  sighHlPpear  perfectly 
continuous.  Mr.  Prestwichf  shows  that  on  examining  SS  rocks  called 
Tertiary,  which  lie  above  the  Chalk  in  France,  they  app^  ^  ^a^®  a 

•  It  is  unavoidable  that  here  and  dsewhero  in  this  section  of  the  Manui\^«  "°**  **> 
some  extent  anUcipate  informaUon  to  be  given  in  more  detail  and  with  ftiller  W'®'^**  *» 
the  existing  operaUons  in  a  subseqaent  series  of  chapters,  or  presuppose  a  certalP  "°®"^* 
of  acquamtance  with  these  operations  on  the  part  of  the  student.  ^V 

x>  V""  ^„*»  P*P«'  ^^  the  "  Correlation  of  the  Bocene  Tertiaiies  of  England,  Fn^  "* 
Belgium,"  Joum.  GtoL  Soc,  voL  xi.  p.  211.  ^ 
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regnlar  continuous  sequence  of  beds  of  sand,  and  claj,  and  limestone,  in 
which  there  is  no  sign  of  any  interval  having  happened^  while  in  reality 
a  group  of  the  English  tertiaries,  known  as  the  London  clay,  having  a 
thickness  of  nearly  500  feet  near  London,  was  deposited  in  an  interval 
between  the  formation  of  two  of  the  French  sets  of  beds. 

Mr.  Frestwich  says,  speaking  of  the  series  as  it  exists  in  France,  "  Llthological 
fltracture  and  superposition  seem  to  indicate  a  complete  and  perfect  series.  .  .  . 
It  would  nevertheless  seem  that  there  is  a  very  important  interval  between 
the  'Lignites  of  the  Soissonnais'  and  the  '  Lits  CloquiUiers,'  and  that  at  so 
short  a  distance  as  firom  Kent  to  the  Department  of  the  Oise,  there  is  intro- 
duced, wedgeshaped,  between  these  two  deposits,  the  large  mass  of  the  London 
clay,  with  its  multitude  of  original  organic  remains.  Yet  there  is  not  only  no 
eridence  either  of  the  great  lapse  of  time,  or  of  the  important  physical  changes 
which  such  a  formation  indicates,  but  there  is  even  no  cause  for  suspicion  of  such 
m  fact  in  the  apparently  complete  and  continuous  seri&s  of  the  'Sables  Inferieurs* 
of  the  north  of  France. "  We  cannot  conceive  the  London  clay  to  have  required 
less  than  some  thousands  of  years  for  its  formation,  and  it  may  more  probably 
have  been  many  tens  of  thousands,  during  which  interval  either  no  corresponding 
deposition  was  taking  place  over  the  area  now  forming  part  of  the  north  of  France 
(though  deposition  did  take  place  both  before  and  after  this  period,  equally  in 
the  seas  which  covered  what  is  now  France,  and  what  is  now  England),  or  if  any 
corresponding  strata  were  laid  down,  they  have  since  been  removed  In  such  a  way 
as  to  leave  no  trace  of  their  ever  having  existed,  or  of  tlie  process  of  "  denudation" 
by  which  they  were  removed. 

These  facts  have  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  insisted  npon,  since 
they  have  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  theoretical  conclusions  of 
geologists.  We  have  been  too  apt  to  regard  solely  the  positive  evi- 
dence of  lapse  of  time,  afforded  by  a  successive  series  of  beds,  and 
to  suppose  that  succession  to  have  been  continuous  when  it  was  in  fact 
a  most  broken  and  interrupted  one.* 

IBztent  and  Termination  of  Beds. — ^The  fact  that  a  set  of  beds  is 
present  in  one  locality  and  absent  in  another,  whether  that  set  be  one 
of  the  large  groups  which  we  call  "  formations,"  or  merely  two  or  three 
beds  ending  in  a  quarry,  as  in  Fig.  26,  leads  us  to  another  conclusion 
respecting  beds  of  stratified  rock,  namely,  that  although  sometimes  very 
widely  spread,  they  were  not  of  indefinite  extent,  but  did  end  somewhere. 
This  ending  is  generally  a  gradual  one,  the  bed  or  set  of  beds  becoming 
thinner  and  thinner,  till  at  last  it  disappears.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
termination  is  more  abrupt. 

The  extent  of  single  beds  ia  most  certainly  ascertained  in  coal>mining,  in  which 
the  horizontal  (or  lateral)  extension  of  beds  is  followed.  For  instance,  in  South 
Staffordshire  a  bed  of  smooth  black  shale,  a  little  below*the  Thick  or  Ten-yard 
coal,  is  known  aa  the  **  Table  batt. "  It  has  a  thickness  of  from  two  to  four  feet, 
and  extends  over  all  the  greater  portion  of  the  South  Staffordshire  coalfield — 

*  As  the  remit  of  mj  thirty  years'  ezi>erience  of  olwervation  and  reflection  on  stratifled 
loekB,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  their  formation  as  a  series  of  partial  and  exceptional  acts, 
inatead  of  a  normal  and  continuous  operation ;  while  eren  of  the  series  that  was  formed,  we 
hare  in  many  cases  only  the  ruins  remaining. 
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places  where  it  is  known  being  ten  or  twelve  miles  apart  from  each  other  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  Its  original  extension  was  probably  much  greater,  since  the 
beds  now  disappear  in  one  direction  by  "  cropping  out,"  and  are  buried  in  others 
at  too  great  a  depth  to  be  followed.  Known  beds  of  coal,  with  a  particular  desig- 
nation, such  as  **  Heathen  coal,"  extend  over  still  wider  areas,  and  similar  facts 
occur  abundantly  in  most  coalfields.  Mr.  Hull  says,  "  that  one  bed  of  coal  -called 
in  part  of  the  Lancashire  coalfield  the  *  Arley  mine,'  but  known  by  other  names 
in  other  parts,  spreads  over  the  greater  part  of  the  coalfield,  which  has  an  area  of 
192  square  miles.  * 

Neither  is  the  great  extension  of  single  beds  confined  to  those  containing  coal, 
but  is  found  wherever  there  are  beds  of  a  sufficiently  remarkable  character  to  be 
noticed  and  recognised.  A  little  bed  called  the  Bone-bed,  from  its  containing 
peculiar  fragments  of  fossil  bones,  which  lies  just  at  the  top  of  the  New  Bed 
Sandstone  of  the  south  of  England,  is  found  both  at  Axmouth  in  Devonshire,  and 
at  Westbury  and  Aust  in  Gloucestershire — ^places  fully  sixty  miles  apart — the  bed 
itself  never  being  more  than  two  or  three  feet  thick,  and  frequently  only  as  many 
inches.  It  was  even  stated  by  Mr.  Strickland,  that  he  had  identified  this  same 
bed  in  the  form  of  a  white  micaceous  sandstone  up  to  Defford  in  Worcestershire,^ 
104  miles  from  Axmouth,  and  at  Golden  ClifT  and  St.  Hilary  in  Glamorganshire. 
Similarly,  a  bone-bed  at  the  top  of  the  Ludlow  rock,  never  more  than  a  foot  thick, 
and  frequently  only  one  or  two  inches,  has  been  traced  at  intervals  over  a  space 
of  forty-five  miles  from  Pyrton  Passage  to  the  banks  of  the  Teme  near  Ludlow. 
I  have  myself  observed  in  the  south  of  Ireland  a  bed  of  peculiar  quartzose  con- 
glomerate, usually  about  a  foot  thick,  in  the  middle  of  the  Lower  limestone  shale 
at  several  places  in  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Waterford,  which  show  that  it  must 
have  spread  originally  over  an  area  of  at  least  800  square  miles. 

Whether  these  beds  be  absolutely  continuous  or  not  over  all  the  intervening 
spaces,  these  facts  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  uniformity  of  conditions  over  very 
large  areas,  so  that,  wherever  deposition  took  place,  it  was  of  precisely  the  same 
character.  In  the  case  of  the  bone-bedB  mentioned  above,  the  conditions  under 
which  they  were  deposited  seem  to  have  been  so  very  peculiar  that  they  may  per- 
haps be  looked  upon  as  exceptions  rather  than  as  examples  of  a  rule.  It  is  useful, 
however,  sometimes  to  know  what  is  possible  as  well  as  what  commonly  occurs  ; 
nor,  perhaps,  would  such  apparent  exceptions  be  found  to  be  very  uncommon,  if 
it  were  more  often  possible  to  trace  a  single  bed  over  the  whole  area  which  it 
occupies. 

When  from  a  single  thin  bed  we  come  to  the  examination  of  a 
group  of  a  few  beds,  the  instances  of  mineral  identity  over  very  wide 
areas  become  still  more  frequent.  This  is  especially  observable  when 
the  group  of  beds  is  of  a  character  quite  different  from  the  larger  mass 
of  rocks  in  which  they  lie  ;  provided  that  difference  points  to  a  state 
of  greater  tranquillity  or  quietness  of  action  during  the  time  of  deposi- 
tion, as  would  a  bed  of  day  occurring  in  a  group  of  sandstone  beds,  or 
a  bed  of  limestone  or  coal  occurring  in  others  having  a  purely  mechanical 
origin. 

We  may  take,  as  an  example,  what  is  called  the  Bala  limestone  in  North 
Wales.  This  is  a  little  group  of  a  few  beds,  rarely  exceeding  twenty  feet  in  thick- 
ness, lying  in  a  series  of  grey  slaty  rocks  several  thousand  feet  in  thickness.  The 
lowest  bed  of  the  limestone  is  generally  black  and  crystalline,  over  which  are 

*  Coa^Utds  qf  Gnat  BrUaifu 
t  Proetedingt  ^(ke  Gtoloffieal  SooUty  qf  London,  vol  ilL  pp.  685  and  782. 
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seyenl  beds  of  hard  cryBtallme  concretionaTy  and  nodular  limestone  of  a  grey 
colour,  alternating  with  more  shaly  or  slaty  beds.  These  contain  small  black 
phoephatic  nodules,  possibly  of  a  coprolltic  origin.*  The  softer  argillaceous  bands 
wear  away  more  rapidly  than  the  crystalline  layers,  which  accordingly  stand  out 
in  relief  like  a  cornice  moulding.  By  these  characters  the  Bala  limestone  may 
often  be  perceived  at  the  distance  of  half^-mUe  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  distin- 
guished from  the  rocks  of  hard  gritty  slate  above  and  below  it.  It  extends  from 
near  Dinas  Mowddwy  on  the  south,  to  Cader  Dinmael  on  the  north,  a  distance  of 
22  miles,  and  from  near  Llanrhaidr  yn  Mochnant  on  the  east,  to  the  valley  of 
Penmachno  on  the  west,  a  distance  of  24  miles  ;  thus  occupying  an  area  of  400 
or  500  square  miles  at  least.  It  probably  was  once  much  more  extensive ;  because, 
though  we  reach  its  apparent  original  termination  in  one  direction  near  Dinas 
Mowddwy,  where  it  dwindles  to  a  thickness  of  two  or  three  feet,  in  others  its  pre- 
sent "  outcrop  "  shows  no  symptom  of  diminution  of  thickness  or  other  sign  of 
original  termination. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  beds,  even  of  a  considerable  thickness,  have  a 
remarkably  small  extension,  being  mere  cakes,  thick  in  the  middle,  and  thinning 
out  rapidly  in  every  direction.  This  happens  sometimes  with  all  kinds  of  aqueous 
rocks  ;  but  is  the  more  usual  characteristic  of  tiie  coarser  mechanically-formed 
rocks,  being  more  common  in  sandstones  than  in  clays  and  shales,  and  more  fire- 
qnent  in  conglomerates  than  in  sandstones.  Beds  of  sandstone  in  the  coal  dis- 
tricts are  sometimes  found  to  thicken  or  thin  out  very  rapidly.  This  is  easily 
observable  where  sandstone  beds  are  known  to  the  colliers  by  specific  names,  and 
where  the  coal-pits  are  near  together.  The  miners  are  occasionally  thrown  out  in 
their  calculations  as  to  the  depth  at  which  particular  coals  will  be  found  by  these 
irregularities,  which  are  sometimes  so  great  and  rapid  as  to  be  called  **  faults  "  by 
men  not  accustomed  to  precision  in  the  terms  they  use.  Such  an  instance  occurs 
near  Wednesbury,  in  South  Staffordshire,  where  a  bed  of  sandstone  known  by  the 
name  of  the  "  New  Mine  rock  "  thickens  out  from  nine  feet  to  seventy-eight  feet 
in  the  course  of  a  few  yards'  horizontal  distance.  In  other  parts  of  the  district 
this  sandstone  varies  from  fifteen  to  sixty  feet^  and  in  some  places  is  entirely 
vanting. 

In  examining  Bandstones  and  conglomerates,  the  conglomerates  or 
old  gravel-beds  are  often  found  to  be  very  partial  and  irregular,  form- 
ing steep-dded  banks  and  mounds  enveloped  in  sand.  In  these  cases, 
although  it  was  obviously  a  work  of  time  for  the  pebhles  to  have  heen 
ground  down  from  their  original  large  and  angular  condition  to  their 
present  small  rounded  form,  and  although  we  may  very  well  suppose 
them  to  have  been  washed  about  from  place  to  place,  and  thus  to  have 
eventually  travelled  far  from  their  original  site,  yet  their  final  deposi- 
tion in  the  place  where  we  now  find  them  was  probably  a  rather  rapid 
action.  Conglomerates,  then,  may  be  quoted  as  examples  either  of  the 
length  of  time  required  for  their  formation  or  of  its  shortness^  according 
•8  we  look  to  the  preparation  of  their  materials  or  the  actual  depoHtion 
of  thecL 

B^lation  between  the  Extent  and  the  Composition  of  a  Bed. — It 
maj  be  stated  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  finer  the  materials  of  which  a 
bed  is  composed,  the  wider  is  its  area  and  the  more  equable  its  thick- 
and  the  rule  holds  equally  good  for  groups  of  beds.  In  a  group 
*  A  "  coprolite  "  is  the  petrified  dropping  of  some  animal. 
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of  beds  made  up  of  alteniatioiiB  of  fine-grained  and  coane  tuatemln,  the 
variationa  in  thickness  in  different  parte  of  ita  area  are  generally  due 
to  flie  cbangea  that  take  place  in  the  coareer  beda.  In  other  worda,  the 
extent  and  equabilitj  of  beda  ia  generally  in  direct  lelation  with  the 
tow  Bpecific  gravity  of  their  materiala,  or  at  least  with  their  capacity 
for  floatiiig,  those  which  sank  moet  slowly  being  most  widely  and 
equably  diffused  through  the  water,  and  vice  verad. 

A  moBt  remarkablF  tiample  o!  the  aboTe  rale  ia  afforded  ns  in  the  South 
Staffordshire  coalfield,  where  &  gronp  of  "  Co»l-iu«»sur™  "  composed  of  alteniR- 
tions  of  clays,  undatoues,  and  coals,  which  at  EssingtoTi  <>  between  300  and  400 
feet  in  thickneiB,  thins  out  towards  the  south,  by  the  gradual  dying  away  of  the 
shales  and  landstonea,  so  that  in  the  space  of  five  or  sii  milee  the  different  beds  of 
coal  come  to  rest  directly  one  upon  the  other,  and  are  continued  for  ten  miles  at 
leaat  towards  the  aouth  as  a  compound  aeaui  of  coat,  thirty  feet  thick,  with  bnt  a 
few  flhaly  partings  between  the  beds.  * 

The  principal  varieties  of  stratified  rock  are  ixsually  foond  in  beds 
which  are  thinner,  more  eitensive,  and  more  equable,  in  the  following 
order  ; — 1,  Conglomerates,  the  thickest,  most  irregular,  and  occupying 
the  smallest  area  ;  S.  Sandstone  ;  3.  Clay  or  Shale  ;  4.  Limestone  ;  6. 
Coal,  the  thinnest,  most  regular,  and  moat  widely  spread. 

breffnlar  and  Obliqoa  XjBjninatioTi  and  Btratlfloatloiit  sometime 
called  "  FalsB-BsddlnK." — In  shales  the  lamince  are  remarkably  thin 
and  regular,  all  parallel  to  each  other,  and  parallel  also  to  the  planes 


of  stratification.     In  many  fine-grained,  and  in   some  coarsegrained 
sandstones,  tbia  regularity  and  poralleliam  likewise  prevails.     In  other 


y,  8.  BUir.  Coalfield,  3d  ed. 


Fig.  27. 
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eandstoiies,  howeyer,  great  irregularity  is  observable  in  the  laminee  of 
which  the  beds  are  made  up,  the  layers  of  different-coloured  or  dififerent- 
aized  grains  being  oblique  to  the  planes  of  stratification,  and  various 
sets  of  layers  lying  sometimes  at  various  angles  and  inclining  in  dif- 
ferent directions  in  the  same  bed,  as  in  Fig.  26,  which  is  taken  from  a 
sketch  made  on  the  coast  of  Waterford. 

This  structure  is  a  proof  of  frequent  change  of  direction,  and  pro- 

bably  of  strength,  in 

the     currents     which 
brought  the  sand  into 
the  water.    If  we  sup- 
pose a  current  of  water 
running  over  a  surface 
which  ends  in  a  slope, 
as  at  a  in  Fig.  27,  it  is 
clear  that  any  sand  which  is  being  drifted  along  the  bottom  from  5, 
will,  on  reaching  a,  roll  down  into  the  comparatively  still  water  of  the 
'  deeper  part,  and  remain  there  probably  undisturbed.     Layer   after 

layer  of  sand  may  thus  be  deposited  in  an  inclined  position  according 
f  to  the  slope  of  the  bank.*     On  the  other  hand,  if  any  obstacle  arrests 

'  the  sand  which  is  being  drifted  along  the  bottom  of  any  water,  some  of 

it  will  be  piled  up  into  a  heap,  and  a  bank  will  be  then  formed  having 
laminsB  more  or  less  inclined.  If  the  current  shifts  its  direction,  another 
bank  may  be  formed,  with  its  laminss  inclined  at  a  different  angle  or 
in  a  different  direction.  Moreover,  after  one  bank  has  been  formed,  a 
subsequent  change  in  the  velocity  or  the  direction  of  the  moving  water 
^  may  cut  off  and  remove  a  portion  of  it,  or  excavate  a  channel  through 

it,  and  this  hollow  or  fresh  surface  may  be  again  filled  up  or  covered 
over  by  layers  having  a  different  form  from  the  first  In  this  way 
water  subject  to  changes  of  current,  especially  shallow  water  full  of 
eddies,  will  throw  down  or  heap  up  materials  in  a  very  confused  and 
irregular  manner. 

Oblique  lamination  of  beds  is  carried  out  sometimes  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  produce  several  beds,  sometimes  of  no  slight  thickness,  which 
lie  obliquely  to  those  above  and  below  them.  Instances  of  this  were 
observed  and  described  by  Mr.  O.  V.  Du  Noyer  in  the  Dingle  pro- 
montory, on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  He  pointed  out  to  me  such 
series  of  beds  lying  obliquely  to  each  other,  both  in  the  cliffs  and  in 
the  shorea  exposed  at  low  water.     I  have  also  observed  a  similar  case 

*  A  Tety  prettj  little  macliine  hM  been  Indented  by  Ifr.  Sorby  for  producing  this  oblique 
lemfnetiwi.  Sand  poured  into  a  email  trough  is  carried  fonrarda  by  meane  of  a  ecrew,  and 
lUHng  down  Into  a  nanow  space  between  a  board  and  a  sheet  of  gl^^ss,  arranges  itself  in 
fnelined  layers  according  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  screw  is  woriced  and  the  angle  at 
whidi  tlM  instniment  is  held. 

M 
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in  South  Stafibrdehiro,  where,  over  a  apace  at  leaat  a  quartet  of  a  mile 
acTosa,  qimnies  were  opened  showing  bed«  of  sandBtone  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  30°,  while  a  horizontal  bed  of  coal  stretched,  a  little  way  below, 
orer  the  whole  area. 

BoUi,  Swalla,  Hotms*  Baola. — ItiaamodificatioQof  theaomeaclion 
probably  which  has  produced  what  are  called  "rolls,"  "swells,"  or 
"  hotaes'  backs,"  in  the  Coal  Measures,  and  probably  in  other  locks 
where  they  lemain  less  noticed.  A  long  ridge,  and  sometimes  one  or 
two  perallel  ridges,  of  clay  or  shale  are  occasiODBlly  found  ridng  from 
the  floor  through  one  or  more  beds  of  coal,  "  cutting  them  out "  for  a 
certain  distance,  to  uae  the  mineni'  terms.  The  crest  of  such  a  ridge  is 
sometimes  eight  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  coal,  with  a  very  gentle  in- 
clination on  either  aide,  the  beds  of  coal  ending  smoothly  and  gradually 
against  it.*  Its  formation  was  obviously  anterior  to  that  of  the  coals 
which  it  "  cnts  out ;"  those  coals  and  the  "  swell "  itself  being  regularly 
covered  either  by  a  higher  bed  of  coal,  or  by  the  "roof"  of  the  seam, 
without  any  interruption  or  disturbance.  The  swells  are  sometimes  200 
or  300  yards  long,  and  10  or  IS  yards  wide  at  the  base.     (See  Fig.  28). 


la  this  FLg.  a  la  black  clnuOh  contUoing  billi  of  luMifttonfl ;  b  h  bBda  of  coal. 

Ciin«nt-Uark  or  BIpple. — Another  effect  of  current  is  to  produce 
a  "  ripple  "  or  "  current-mark  "  on  the  surface  of  a  bed  of  sandstone  or 
sandy  shale.  This  rippled  surface  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  ia 
seen  on  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore  when  left  dry  by  the  tide,  and  which 
may  occasionally  be  seen  on  the  sandy  bottom  of  a  brook  or  any  other 
running  water.  It  may  be  observed  also  sometimes  on  sand-hilla  on 
dry  land,  where  it  is  produced  by  the  driftit^  action  of  the  wind. 
Both  wind  and  water,  as  they  roll  before  them  the  little  grains  of  sand, 
tend  to  pile  them  into  small  ridges,  which  are  perpetually  advancing 
one  on  tbe  other,  in  consequence  of  the  little  grains  of  sand  being 
successively  pushed  up  the  windward  or  weather  side  of  each  ridge,  and 
then  rolling  over  and  resting  on  the  lee  or  sheltered  side. 

It  is  produced  on  the  sea-beach,  not  in  consequence  of  the  ripple  of 
the  wave  impressing  its  own  form  on  the  sand  below,  which  woidd  be 
an  impoedbility,  but  because  of  the  moving  current  of  water  as  the  tide 

*  Bm  Vdu.  Giol.  Survey,  B.  BUJTiHdiUn,  isamd  sdKioii. 
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advances  or  recedes.  Wind  moving  over  the  surface  of  water  causes  a 
ripple  on  that  surface.  Wind  or  water  moving  over  the  surface  of  fine 
incoherent  sand  causes  a  similar  ripple  upon  it.  The  ripple  on  the 
surface  of  a  liquid  is  of  course  momentary.  The  ripple  on  the  surface 
of  sand,  however,  remains  permanent  unless  obliterated  by  some  subse- 
quent force.  If  the  rippled  surface  be  covered  by  a  film  of  clay,  or  if 
it  acquire  some  degree  of  consolidation  before  another  layer  of  sand  be 
drifted  over  it,  it  may  remain  fixed  for  ever.  In  fine-grained  sand- 
stones, it  is  not  unusual  to  find  many  successive  rippled  surfaces,  one 
under  the  other,  at  spaces  of  some  inches  or  some  feet  apart  vertically, 
the  direction  of  the  ripples  sometimes  varying  very  considerably  on  the 
different  surfaces.  It  is  dear  that  the  under  surface  of  the  layer  of  sand 
which  is  deposited  upon  a  rippled  surface  will  itself  take  a  cast  of  the 
rippled  form.  It  is  sometimes  not  easy  to  determine,  in  detached 
portions  of  such  beds,  which  was  the  original  rippled  surface  and  which 
is  its  cast.  Very  often,  however,  this  can  be  determined  by  their 
difference  in  form,  the  ridges  being  broad  and  equable,  while  the  inter- 
mediate furrows  have  a  little  channel,  the  cast  of  which  makes  a  sharp 
little  crest,  such  as  could  not  be  formed  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge. 
This  feature  is  sometimes  of  use  in  examining  highly  inclined,  per- 
pendicular, or  inverted  beds,  as  helping  us  to  decide  which  was  the 
upper  surface  of  the  beds  in  their  original  undisturbed  position. 

The  existence  of  a  rippled  surface  is  no  evidence  of  itself  as  to  the 
depth  of  the  water  in  which  it  was  formed.  A  current  of  water  of  any 
depth  whatever,  which  pushes  grains  of  sand  along  the  bottom,  may 
produce  a  rippled  surface  on  that  sand.  The  ripple  on  the  surface  of 
water,  or  on  that  of  dry  sand-hills,  is  produced  at  the  bottom  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  if  the  lower  stratum  of  deep  water  moved  in  like 
manner,  it  would  produce  a  similar  effect.  Rippled  surfaces  will,  how- 
ever, be  more  frequently  produced  at  the  bottom  of  shallow  than  of  deep 
water,  because  the  requisite  currents  are  more  frequent  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter. 

The  size  of  the  ripple,  or  the  distance  from  crest  to  crest  of  the 
lidges,  varies  from  half-an-inch  to  eight  or  ten  inches,  with  a  propor- 
tionate variation  in  the  depth  of  the  hollows  between  them.  Sandstones 
of  all  ages,  from  the  oldest  known  rocks  to  the  most  modem,  have  occa- 
sionally rippled  surfaces.  Magnificent  examples  are  sometimes  shown 
in  the  cliffs  of  the  south-west  coast  of  Ireland,  where  highly  inclined 
beds  are  seen  bared  in  the  face  of  the  cliffs  at  the  sides  of  small  bays, 
exposing  most  beautifully  rippled  surfaces  over  an  area  one  or  two 
hundred  feet  in  diameter. 

In  places  where  the  current  was  troubled,  a  modification  of  these 
rippled  surfaces  is  sometimes  produced,  the  bed  being  irregularly  mam- 
millated  on  its  surface,  which  is  pretty  equally,  although  irr^ularly, 
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divided  into  uoall  hollowa  and  protuberances  of  a  few  inches  diameter. 
This  surface  structure  vaay  be  seen  in  process  of  pioduction  now,  on 
shores  where  spacea  of  sand  are  enclosed  by  rocka,  so  that  as  the  tide 
falls  it  is  made  to  run  in  different  directions  among  the  rock-channels  ; 
but  it  would  pmbablf  be  caused  at  any  depth  at  which  a  current  could 
be  Bimilarlj  Ijvubled  and  confused.  It  is  not  unJrequentl;  seen  among 
gritotoneB,  even  those  of  the  very  oldest  rocka.  It  might  be  called 
"  dimpled  currentniark.'' 

Mr.  Sorby  has  shown  that  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  the  ezai- 
minatioa  of  these  "  currentrmarka  "  as  to  the  stiengUi  and  direction  of 
the  currents  that  caused  them,  and  that  we  maj  thus  reason  back  to 
some  conclusions  as  to  the  physical  geography  of  particular  districts  in 
former  geological  periods.*  From  these,  as  from  other  physical 
structures  in  rocks,  we  infer  that  the  strenfirth,  velocity,  and  mode  of 
action  of  moving  water  in  the  old  geological  periods  were  of  the  same  kind 
and  intensity  as  those  with  which  we  are  familiar  at  the  present  day. 

Contemporaneoiu  Broaion  and  nilinc  up. — Stratified  rocks  some- 
times  occur  in  such  a  way  with  respect  to  each  other  as  to  show  that  a 
bed,  not  only  of  sand,  but  of  clay,  coal,  or  other  soft  rock,  after  being 
formed,  has  had  channels  or  hollows  cut  into  it  by  currents  of  water, 
and  these  hollows  have  been  filled  up  by  a  part  of  the  bed  neit  depo- 
sited.    In  Fig.  29,  taken  &om  a  road-cuttmg  in  the  New  Bed  Sandstone 


at  Rudge  Heath,  near  Wolverh^ptoo,  1  was  a  bed  of  red  and  white 
marl  or  clay  ;  8,  a  chocolate-brown  sandstone  with  irregular  beds  and 
patches  of  marl  ;  3,  a  bed  of  red  marl,  like  1 ,  bat  which  seemed  at  one 
time  to  have  been  thicker  than  now,  and  to  have  had  some  part  of  ita 
upper  surface  carried  off  before  the  deposition  of  4,  which  was  a  brown 
sandstone,  that  in  like  manner  seemed  to  have  had  ita  upper  surface 
eroded  and  the  hollows  filled  up  by  the  depontion  of  5,  which  waa  a 
mottled,  red  brown  and  white,  calcareous  sandstone,  or  comstone. 

dlmplBd  "cnmnt-iiiu'ki"Dnttaeiarik(»oftwiliofmlca-ictatgtlDBcoUiD4<4.0.5.  £.,vol. 
ill.  p.  MIX  iliowliig  thut  ttasK  mlu-aoliliU  mm  orlgiullr  twfti  at  (Ut. 
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Thia  eroatoD  sometlinm  tflscta  tvea  a  imall  group  of  bod>.  Id  the  tatiiy  bed* 
near  Paris,  whicli  an  baliered  to  bavs  been  depoaitod  in  a  ahallow  ba;  or  gulf, 
leairing  rirers,  and  tberelora  travened  b;  carrcDU,  thia  structure  is  frequent 
Tvo  remarkable  eiamplea  were  observable  in  the  lar^  eicaiatton  near  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Rouen  railway  in  the  year  I8G3.  In  a  cliff  about  40  feet  high  in  Um 
fnah'water  limeatoae  formation,  c^ed  the  Cilcaire  St.  Ouen,  I  aaw  two  trough- 
like  hollows  abont  SO  yarda  apart ;  the  beda  previoiuly  formed  having  beea  exca- 
vated for  a  depth  of  20  feet  and  a  width  of  15,  and  the  bollowt  thua  formed  being 
filled  up  bv  inwular  nMoiacni'Shaped  *  eipanaiona  of  the  upper  beds.  (See 
ng.  80.) 


Similar  trough-like  hollows  are  met  with  in  coal-nuDing,  the  ooal  being  eaten 
•way,  and  the  hallows  filled  up  by  the  matter  which  composes  its  roof,  such  as  clay, 
■hale,  or  sandstons.  Ur.  Buddie  has  deecribed  very  fully  one  met  with  in  the  Forast 
of  Dean,  where  the  miners  gave  the  name  of  "the  horse"  to  the  staff  which  thus 
•eemed  to  come  down  and  prcsa  out  the  coaL  Thia  trough  was  found  to  branch 
when  traced  over  a  considerable  area,  and  to  assume  all  the  appearance  of  having 
been  fetmed  by  a  little  stream  with  small  tributaries  falling  into  it ;  the  channels 
of  the  atnam  being  afterwards  filled  up  by  the  mbtequently  deposited  materials 
that  were  spread  over  the  whole  ooal.f 

Another  modification  of  this  erosive  action  is  repreeenled  in  Fig.  SI,  taken 
tnm  a  aketi^  made  in  a  qoirry  in  the  neigbbourhood  of  Hobart  Town,  Tavoania, 
where  a  bed  of  soft  brown  unctuous  clay,  about  a  foot  thick  (A),  lying  between  two 
beds  of  hard  while  sandstone  (a  and  <i),  suddenly  ended,  and  its  place  wan  occupied 
by  nndatoae  (c)  similar  tn  ehancter  to  the  beds  above  and  below  it.  We  most 
In  tUa  ease  sappose  that  after  the  formatioa  of  the  bed  of  sandstone  (a  a),  a  bed 
of  day  (A)  was  deposited  over  a  certain  portion  of  the  area,  and  that  then  a  current 
of  waloT  wore  bade  the  little  bed  of  clay,  bo  as  to  form  a  small  cliff  or  step,  and 
aftcrwuda  deposited  the  land  (e)  against  it,  aa  repiHHnted  in  the  diagram.  The 
two  beda,  thus  exactly  on  the  aame  level,  but  not  eracUy  amiemporamoiu,  were 
SntUly  coirmd  by  the  bed  of  sandstone  (d  d},  which  spread  equally  over  both  of 
them.  Snch  (acta  give  us  farther  proof  of  the  length  of  the  intervals  which  may 
elapse  between  the  formation  of  two  beds,  inch  aa  a  and  d,  and  also  caution  as  not 
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in  all  cases  to  infer  strict  synchronism  from  the  fact  of  beds  occnpying  the  same 
geological  horizon. 


Fig.  81. 
Eroded  termination  of  bed  of  clay,  with  sandstone  formed  against  it  (Hobait  Town,  Tasmania) . 

Oontemporaneity  of  Beds  on  aazne  Horizon. — ^If  a  group  of  beds, 
whether  large  or  small^  have  the  arraDgement  shown  in  Fig.  32,  the 
B 


Fig.  32. 

order  of  the  formation  of  the  beds  is  clear  enough  aa  regards  a,  h,  and 
c  ;  but  d^  d^  may  either  have  been  deposited  contemporaneously,  or  one 
before  the  other  ;  e  is  clearly  subsequent  to  them  both  ;  but  the  rela- 
tive age  of /^  and/'  is  uncertain,  while  there  is  no  doubt  about  that  of 
y  and  A.  If  we  wished  to  estimate  the  whole  time  consumed  in  the  for- 
mation of  such  a  set  of  beds,  it  would  be  obviously  wrong  merely  to  take 
their  mean  thickness,  as  shown  at  A  B,  for  the  measure  of  that  time. 
The  whole  thickness  of  a  had  been  deposited  before  b  had  been  begun, 
and  both  were  complete  before  c  was  formed.  If,  therefore,  we  assume 
thickness,  or  quantity  of  material  deposited,  as  the  measure  of  time 
occupied  in  deposition,  it  is  clear  that  we  should  add  together  the  maxima 
of  a,  b,  c,  and  not  take  their  mean  ;  and  in  doing  this,  we  should  feel 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  we  ought  not  to  reckon  d^  and  d^,  and  simi- 
larly /*  and  /*,  as  two  consecutive  beds,  instead  of  supposing  them  to 
have  been  formed  at  the  same  time. 

The  more  carefully  we  study  the  stratified  rocks,  the  more  extensive 
become  the  periods  of  time  we  have  to  allow  for  their  formation^  and 
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the  more  nnmerous  and  longer  are  the  intervals  of  non- deposition  that 
occur  to  ns. 

InterfltratifLcation*  Assooiation,  and  Alternation  of  Beda. — ^No 
general  rale  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  association  of  different  kinds  of 
beds  with  one  another.  Limestones,  sandstones,  and  clays,  occur  either 
in  aepamte  groups,  or  mterotiatified  one  ^th  the  other  4  every  inut- 
ginable  Tarietyof  disposition.  We  have  sometimes  a  series  of  beds, 
many  hundreds  of  feet  in  &ggreggte  thickness,  of  nearly  pure  limestone, 
with  scarcely  a  single  seam  of  clay  or  sand,  even  so  much  as  an  inch 
thick.  Listances  of  this  are  shown  in  the  Chalk  of  the  south-east  of 
England,  and  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  Derbyshire,  and  of  large 
portions  of  Ireland. 

In  the  case  of  the  Chalk,  there  is  in  some  places  a  thickness  of  as  mnch  as  1000 
feet  of  soft,  almost  powdery,  and  nearly  pure,  white  carbonate  of  lime,  that  looks 
more  like  an  artificial  than  a  natural  product  Its  stratification  even  is  occasion- 
ally indistinct,  as  if  there  had  been  almost  a  continuous  deposit  of  this  material 
with  scarcely  any  interruption,  though  this  is  probably  the  result  of  the  compara- 
tiyely  slight  consolidation  of  the  rock  rather  than  of  its  rapid  accumulation. 

in.  the  district  called  Burren,  in  County  Clare,  there  are  hiUs  more  than  1000 
feet  high,  exposing  slightly  inclined  beds  of  Carboniferous  limestone,  bare  of  soil 
or  any  other  ooyering,  from  their  summits  down  to  the  sea.  A  thickness  of  1400 
feet,  at  least,  is  thus  shown  without  a  trace  of  any  other  bed  than  grey  limestone, 
except  occasional  nodules  or  thin  seams  of  chert 

Series  of  beds  of  sandstone,  almost  entirely  devoid  of  calcareous  or  argillaceous 
matter,  and  having  a  total  thickness  of  many  hundred  feet,  likewise  frequently 
oocnr.  Old  gravel-beds,  now  compacted  into  conglomerate,  are  often  associated 
with  these ;  and  the  sandstones  exhibit  every  variety  of  texture,  firom  lines  of 
small  pebbles  to  the  finest  possible  grains.  In  such  masses  of  sandstone  it  is  raro 
to  find  any  foreign  bodies,  and  mineral  concretions  or  chemical  deposits  hardly 
ever  occur  in  them.  Groups  of  beds  of  almost  pure  clay  also  occur,  making  up  a 
total  thickness  of  several  hundred  feet,  with  luudly  a  single  bed  of  sandstone  or 
limestone  to  be  found  in  them. 

While  cases  of  this  accumulation  of  some  particular  kind  of  matter, 
of  great  thickness,  are  by  no  means  rare,  it  is  perhaps  more  usual  to  find 
different  beds  of  rock  alternating  one  with  the  other,  sometimes  so  in- 
ierstratified  that  there  is  never  a  greater  accumulation  than  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  of  any  one  sort  without  others  interposed  between  them. 
Beds  of  limestone  are  frequently  separated  by  beds  of  clay  or  shale, 
which  is  most  commonly  black  or  brown.  These  clays  are  themselves 
sometimes  calcareous,  and  there  seems  occasionally  to  have  been  such  an 
equal  mingling  of  the  two  kinds  of  matter,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
it  would  be  most  proper  to  call  the  rock  an  indurated  calcareous  clay  or 
an  argillaceous  limestone.  Such  are  some  of  the  beds  known  as  Calp 
shale  or  Calp  limestone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin.  Beds  of 
sandstone,  again,  often  alternate  with  such  shales,  so  that  we  get  a  series 
of  beds  consisting  of  alternations  of  aU  these  kinds.  Beds  of  limestone 
sometimes  alternate  with  sandstones,  some  of  which  may  likewise  be 
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calcareouB  ;  but  it  is  more  rare  to  find  pure  limestone  and  pure  sand- 
stone interstratified  with  each  other,  than  to  have  clayey  beds  alter- 
nating with  either  or  with  both.  Speaking  generally,  indeed,  we  find, 
in  examining  the  vertical  succession  of  beds  of  rock,  an  approach  to  the 
same  kind  of  passage  that  we  sometimes  perceive  in  their  lateral  ex- 
tension. Beds  of  very  fine  and  very  coarse  materiaU  rarely  rest  directly 
one  upon  the  other.  Conglomerates  are  generally  covered  and  underlaid 
by  sandstones,  and  not  by  clays  or  shales.  Coarse  sandstone,  in  the 
same  way,  has  usually  a  bed  of  finer  sandstone  either  above  or  below, 
before  shale  or  day  occurs. 

The  transition  from  the  conditions  fSavourable  to  the  deposition  of 
one  kind  of  rock  to  those  conducive  to  another  has  generally  been 
gradual  The  tranquil  water  of  the  open  sea,  which  seems  to  be  the 
general  producer  of  limestone,  becomes  first  invaded  by  gentle  currents, 
bringing  in  finely-suspended  mud,  before  it  is  traversed  by  those  of 
sufiicient  strength  to  carry  out  the  coarser  material  of  sand.  Not  un- 
irequently,  however,  alternations  of  finer  and  coarser  grained  laminae 
occur  even  in  the  same  bed  of  shale  or  sandstone,  proving  that  the  bed 
was  formed  by  a  succession  of  actions,  and  by  as  many  different  deli- 
veries of  matter  into  the  water  as  there  are  sets  of  alternations. 

It  will  be  well,  perhaps,  to  give  here  an  instance  of  alternation  of  beds,  taken 
from  actual  observation  and  measurement.  The  following  is  from  a  table  by  Pro- 
fessor Phillips : — * 

No.  Beds. 

21.  Beds  of  sandstone,  called  Millstone  Grit,  together  87 

20.  Beds  of  shale,  taken  together SO 

19.  A  bed  of  limestone 2 

18.  Beds  of  shale             18 

17.  A  bed  of  limestone 3 

16.  Beds  of  shale 6 

15.  A  bed  of  limestone 3 

14.  Beds  of  shale,  together 25 

13.  Flinty  chert  (a  compact  siliceous  rock)         ...  16 

12.  A  bed  of  shale 1 

11.  Crow  chert.     (Crow  is  a  local  term)    ....  6 

10.  Shales 9 

9.  Second  crow  chert -12 

8.  Crow  limestones  (probably  in  several  beds)           .        .  12 

7.  Sandstone  or  gritstone 6 

6.  Coal 1 

5.  Sandstone  or  gritstone 7 

4«  Shales      •.••.....  o 

8.  Gritstone  in  several  beds  * 88 

2.  Girdles  (a  kind  of  sandstone) 10 

1.  Shales _18 

868 

*  Geology  of  York$hirt,  voL  iL  p.  66.  In  all  tabular  lists  of  beds  or  foimations  in  this 
work,  the  series  will  be  amnged  on  the  page  in  their  order  of  superposition,  but  they  will 
be  numbered  in  order  of  age,  begiunlng  with  the  lowest  as  the  oldest  or  first  formed. 
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11.  Eartlijr  rotten  sluJ^  with  a>      . 
thin  hanl  bud  .}      ' 


S.  Soft    1001101    Mtrthr    iliBle,  \ 
with  sbnndsnce  of  fae«i]s  F    . 
ind  nunj  imgnUr  layen  ( 
of  bUckchot.        .        .  ) 


7.  Onj  compact  limeatone  3    9 


6.  Do.  with  larer  of  bUi^  chert  1      ,      . 

nodolei  .  ■  i 

C.  TUn  imgnlarir  bedded  lime- )      ,     q 


S.  Llght-gnj  oompect  limeatoDi        4 


2.  Black  chert  laTin  in  bud 


'.\  '  « 
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These  beds  are  grouped  together,  with  some  others,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Millstone  grit  series,"  by  Professor  Phillips,  it  being  often  necessary  to  supply 
some  one  designation  to  a  complicated  series  consisting  of  all  kinds  of  rock.  In 
sinking  coal-pits,  many  alternations  of  arenaceous  and  alliaceous  rocks,  the  latter 
sometimes  containing  ironstones,  are  almost  invariably  met  with,  beds  of  coal  of 
different  thickness  and  quality  occurring  here  and  there  in  the  series. 

Numerous  examples  of  vertical  sections  of  coal-pits  are  given  in  the  publications 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  as  well  as  in  other  works,  showing  sometimes  tiie  existence 
of  several  hundreds  of  alternations  of  different  beds  with  a  total  thickness  of  some 
thousands  of  feet 

It  is  to  be  specially  noted,  as  regards  the  occurrence  of  coal,  that  it  almost  in- 
variably rests  on  a  fine  argillaceous  bed,  often  what  is  called  "  fireclay.*'  This  fact 
is  familiar  even  to  the  miners,  so  that  it  has  received  the  name  of  **  underclay"  in 
the  South  Welsh  district,  and  in  others,  as  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  is  called  *'  coal 
teoL'*  The  general  order  of  supeTx>osition  (or  of  time  of  formation,  for  these  are 
convertible  terms),  is,  1.  Sandstone ;  2.  Clay  ;  3.  Coal ;  4.  day.  If  we  disregard 
the  minor  alternations,  we  should  see  this  nile  carried  out  in  almost  all  sections  of 
Coal-measures,  the  clay  above  the  coal  (the  roof)  being  generally  thinner  and 
stronger  (more  shaly)  than  that  immediately  below.  In  some  few  instances  the 
coal  seat  is  arenaceous,  and  still  more  frequently  a  sandstone  or  "  rock  "  roof  may 
be  found. 

The  section  (Fig.  88),  supplied  by  Mr.  G.  V.  Du  Noyer,  was  taken  in  a  quany 
near  Old  Leighlin,  County  C^rlow,  where  the  top  beds  of  the  Upper  Carboniferous 
limestone  of  Ireland  pass  into  the  lower  Coal-measures. 

Ijateral  Chance  in  the  Ijlthologioal  Characters  of  Beds. — ^It  has 
been  already  shown  that  every  bed  must  necessarily  thin  out  and  termi- 
nate somewhere  on  all  sides,  and  it  has  also  been  shown  that  beds  lying 
side  by  side  on  the  same  horizon  are  often  different  in  lithological  com- 
position. What  is  true  of  one  bed  may  be  true  of  sets  of  beds,  so  that, 
while  the  whole  of  a  set  of  one  kind  of  beds  may  in  one  direction  be 
replaced  by  a  set  of  a  similar  kind,  in  another  the  replacing  set  may  be 
of  a  totally  different  kind  of  rock.  We  might,  for  instance,  in  one  locidity, 
have  a  series  of  limestones,  resting  one  upon  the  other,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  other  beds.  As  we  traced  this  group  across  a  country,  we 
should  perhaps  find  that  little  ''  partings  "  of  shale  began  to  make  their 
appearance  between  some  of  the  beds  of  limestone,  and  that  as  we  pro- 
ceeded these  shales  became  thicker  and  more  numerous,  while  the  lime- 
stones became  thinner  in  proportion.  Some  of  the  limestones  would 
perhaps  then  altogether  disappear,  and  the  shales  themselves  would  be 
partially  replaced  by  beds  of  sandstone,  until  at  length  we  should  find 
our  series  consist  almost  entirely  of  sandstones  and  shales,  with  only  one 
or  two  veiy  subordinate  beds  of  limestone  perhaps,  to  represent  the 
purely  calcareous  group  with  which  we  commenced.  The  diagram. 
Fig.  34,  gives  a  rough  representation  of  this  lateral  change,  but 
requires  to  be  drawn  out  to  twenty  or  thirty  times  its  length  before 
it  could  be  taken  as  a  proximate  delineation  of  the  facts  as  they  occur 
in  nature. 
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The  scale  upon  whicli  these  lateral  changes  of  character  are  carried 
out  is  altogether  indefinite.  We  see  it  sometimes  take  place  with  respect 
to  a  small  group  of  beds  within  the  limits  of  a  single  quarry  ;  in  other 


Fig.  84. 

In  thifl  diagnun  the  white  bands  are  meant  for  limestones,  the  black  for  shales, 

and  the  dotted  for  sandstones. 


cases,  a  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards  or  a  few  miles  is  requisite 
before  the  alteration  is  apparent.  Some  groups  of  beds,  indeed,  preserve 
their  mineral  characters  but  little  altered  over  whole  countries  or  across 
whole  continents.  Still,  judging  from  what  we  know,  we  must  always 
hold  ourselves  prepared  for  change  even  in  the  rocks  that  seem  most 
constant  in  their  characters  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  of  no 
one  group  of  aqueous  rocks  that  preserves  the  same  mineral  characters 
in  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

We  have  many  excellent  .examples  of  these  lateral  changes  in  gronps  of  strata 
within  the  limits  of  the  British  islands.  We  can  perhaps  hardly  instance  a  more 
characteristic  one  than  that  afforded  by  the  group  of  beds  known  as  the  Lower 
Oolites,  which  are  readily  traceable  in  one  continuous  ridge  from  Somerset,  through 
Gloucestershire  and  the  centre  of  England,  to  the  Humber,  and  reappear  again  as 
high  ground  in  the  north  of  Yorkshire.  These  beds  repose  throughout  upon  some 
dark  shales  and  days  known  as  the  Lias,  and  are  throughout  covered  by  a  thick 
man  of  clay  called  the  Oxford  Clay,  and  appear  everywhere  to  form  a  continuous 
series  of  beds.  The  Lower  Oolites,  which  thus  lie  between  these  two  great  clay 
deposits,  consist,  in  the  south  of  England,  very  largely  of  oolitic  limestones,  and  it 
was  here  they  received  their  name  of  "  The  Oolite,"  whUe  in  Yorkshire  the  lime- 
stones are  replaced  by  sandstones  and  days,  with  beds  of  coal,  and  the  thickness 
is  considerably  greater  than  in  the  south.*  The  section  of  the  two  groups  may  be 
described  as  follows  : — 


*  ne  Oloueestershlre  section  is  taken  ftom  Conybeare  and  PhiUfps'  Otology  of  England 
and  Walu,  and  that  of  Toikshire  fh>m  Professor  Phillips*  GtoUtgy  of  Ycrktikirtf  with  which 
has  beeo  compared  Ids  paper  on  the  Oolite  and  Ironstone  series  of  Yoikshire  in  the  JownuA 
€ftk4  (kologleal  SoeUiif  ofLondoTi,  vol.  xlv.  p.  84. 
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Still  greater  changes  take  place  in  the  lateral  extension  of  the  larger  group  of 
rocks  known  as  the  Carboniferous  formation,  when  traced  from  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall  through  the  centre  of  England  into  Scotland,  or  from  the  south  to  the 
north  of  Ireland,  as  will  be  seen  farther  on  when  we  come  to  describe  the  typical 
rocks  of  that  formation. 

If  the  diagram.  Fig.  34,  be  suppoeed  to  represent  a  series,  not  of  individual 
beds,  but  a  series  of  formations,  so  tiiat  each  of  the  divisions  be  supposed  to  be  many 
hundred  feet  thick  and  many  miles  in  extent,  they  will  equally  represent,  in  a 
rude  manner,  the  way  in  which  the  stratified  crust  of  the  earth  is  made  up.  No 
single  bed,  no  group  of  beds,  no  series  of  beds,  no  formation,  is  of  unlimited 
extent.  They  all  come  to  an  end  somewhere ;  having,  at  their  first  formation,  by 
the  very  conditions  of  their  production,  gradually  diminished  and  died  away  in 
every  direction  fix)m  some  local  centre  or  centres  of  deposition. 

Vomenolature  of  Groups  of  Beds. — It  may  be  asked  here,  if  the 
lithological  characters  of  groups  of  beds  be  so  variable,  how  is  it  that 
geologists  identify  rocks  by  the  same  designation  all  over  the  globe  ? 
How  is  it  that  we  speak  of  Silurian,  or  Cretaceous,  or  Carboniferous 
rocks  in  Australia,  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  and  in  America,  as  well  as  in 
Europe  ?  The  answer  is,  that  geological  terms,  when  applied  to  rocks 
in  this  sense,  have  a  purely  chronological  signification ;  thej  refer 
to  periods  of  time  ;  they  mean  that  the  rocks  called  Silurian,  for 
instance,  in  Australia,  were  formed  during  the  same  great  period  of  the 
world's  history,  as  those  which  are  called  Silurian  in  Siluria.*  How 
this  is  proved  will  be  shown  fSarther  on  ;  but  it  is  necessary  here  to 

*  Not  that  strict  oontempofaneity  is  afiknned,  but  that  the  Silurian  rocks  were  formed 
during  the  same  relative  period  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  life  in  one  region  as  in 
another,  though  the  period  may  have  been  somewhat  earlier  or  later  in  different  countries. 
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warn  the 'student  of  this  meaning,  in  order  that  he  may  not  form 
erroneous  notions. 

Earthy  depositions  are  now  taking  place  in  Bass'  Straits,  for  instance, 
as  well  as  in  the  English  Channel :  in  like  manner,  mineral  matter  was 
deposited  contemporaneously  here  and  there  upon  the  earth  at  all 
periods  of  its  history  since  land  and  water  came  into  existence  upon  it. 
If  we  can  find  out  those  rocks  which  were  simultaneously  formed,  we 
may  designate  them  hy  a  common  name,  simply  to  point  out  the  fact 
of  this  similarity  in  age,  without  inferring  that  they  were  ever  parts  of 
a  continuous  mass,  or  were  formed  of  the  same  materials,  or  were  pro- 
duced exactly  in  the  same  way,  or  under  precisely  similar  conditions. 

Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  name  we  adopt,  whether  it  be 
that  of  their  lithological  character  at  the  locality  where  they  were  first 
described,  or  whether  it  be  derived  from  some  mineral  substance  con- 
tained in  them,  or  from  the  place  where  they  are  best  seen,  or  any 
other  source,  we  must  be  careful  to  recollect  that  the  name  will  usually 
be  a  mere  name  and  not  a  description,  since  its  original  meaning  can 
hardly  ever  be  universally  applicable.  Just  as  we  find  Mr.  White  and  Mr. 
Black,  Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Short,  with  persons  the  very  inverse,  perhaps, 
of  what  their  names  would  imply,  so  we  may  in  geology  have  the  name 
of  ^  red"  or  '^  green  sandstone*'  afi&xed  to  rocks  which  in  some  places 
are  neither  red  nor  green,  nor  even  sandstone,  so  we  may  have  "  coal- 
measures"  which  in  some  places  contain  no  coal,  and  ^'  chalk"  or  ''  cre- 
taceous" rocks  which,  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  consist  of  black 
marble,  of  brown  sandstones,  or  of  dark  clay-slate. 

laftteral  and  Vertical  Chaages  in  Oroups  of  Beds,  the  natural  result 
of  their  Mode  of  Formation. — The  apparent  contradiction  that  arises 
between  the  signification  of  the  name  of  a  group  of  beds  and  their 
lithological  character  is  often  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  beginner ;  but 
when  he  comes  to  reason  on  the  modes  of  formation  of  stratified  rocks, 
he  finds  it  much  easier  to  explain  their  variable  character  by  reference 
to  the  present  course  of  nature,  than  he  would  to  account  for  their 
invariability,  if  each  formation  retained  everywhere  the  same  lithological 
character.* 

*  See  the  resuiTfai  in  a  •n'bseqtient  chapter  on  Soa-bottomB,  especially  with  reference  to 
the  Atlantic  and  FaciAc  Oeean& 


CHAPTER   VIL 

JOEETTB,  FORMATION  OF  BOCK-BLOCKS. 

We  could  not  long  study  the  stratification  of  aqueous  rocks,  without 
being  struck  by  the  occurrence  of  other  planes  of  division,  which  cut 
the  first  at  various  angles,  and  assist  them  in  dividing  the  rocks  into 
regular  or  irregular  blocks.  We  should,  indeed,  very  soon  perceive  that 
all  rocks,  stratified  or  unstratified,  igneous,  aqueous,  and  metamorphic, 
are  traversed  by  numerous  planes  of  division  of  this  kind.  They  may 
be  seen  in  any  quarry,  or  in  any  natural  or  artificial  excavation  in  any 
solid  rock,  traversing  the  rock  in  various  directions,  and  separating  it 
into  blocks  of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  These  divisional  planes  are 
called  JOINTS.* 

Without  natural  joints  the  quarrying  of  stratified  rocks  would  be 
very  difficult,  and  that  of  unstratified  rocks  almost  impossible.  If  beds 
of  sandstone  or  limestone  were  imdivided  by  natural  joints,  each  block 
would  have  to  be  cut  or  split  by  artificial  means  on  every  side  from  the 
rest  of  the  bed  ;  but  in  rocks,  such  as  granite  or  greenstone,  which 
have  no  beds,  the  blocks  would  not  only  have  to  be  cut  away  on  each 
side,  but  underneath  also.  It  would  obviously  be  a  most  difficult  if  not 
impossible  task  to  di^  out  a  laige  block  of  granite  from  the  midst  of  a 
solid  mass  untraversed  by  any  natural  planes  of  division  of  any  kind. 

Cuboidal  or  Quadrangular  Joints. 

For  the  production  of  natural  blocks  of  rock  there  must  clearly  be, 
at  leasty  two  sets  of  joints  in  stratified,  and  three  sets  in  unstratified 
rocks,  each  set  more  or  less  nearly  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  (See 
Figs.  35  and  36 .)  If  we  compare  a  set  of  stratified  rocks  to  a  pile  of  slices 
of  bread,  it  is  clear  that  to  divide  these  into  square  pieces,  we  must  cut 
them  in  two  ways,  lengthwise  and  across.  The  imstratified  rocks,  how- 
ever, would  resemble  the  whole  loaf,  which  we  must  cut  at  least  in  three 
directions  in  order  to  divide  it  into  square  pieces,  first  horizontally  into 
slices,  and  then  lengthwise  and  across.  In  addition  to  these  fewest 
possible  sets  of  joints  in  the  two  kinds  of  rock,  there  are  in  reality 
others  in  various  and  irregular  directions  ;  but  inasmuch  as  three  planes 

*  Thlg  tenn  is  known  to  most  qaarTymen,  though  they  often  distlngnish  them  u  "  Iwcks  ** 
and  "  ends/'  or  "  backi "  and  "  caltoro/'  and  often  confound  pUmes  of  stratification  with 
them.    In  Comwall  it  appeaxs  that  the  word  "  seam  **  is  often  used  to  denote  a  Joint 
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of  reparation  more  or  less  nearlj  at  right  aogles  to  eack  other  are  the 
eMential  conditions  for  the  aeparation  of  rock  into  blocks,  sad  as  three 
equidistant  pUnea  at  right  angles  to  each  other  wonld  farm  cubes,  we 
maj  speak  i^  joints  thus  formJTig  quadrangular  blocks  as  cvhoidal  or 
quadmnffuUir  joints,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  which  prodace 
prisma,  and  we  may  look  upon  three-cornered  and  irr^ntar  blocks  aa 
merely  portions  of  cnboidal  ones. 
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fonuB  the  dark  sarfaoeB  wliich  are  at  right  angles  to  the  light  ones,  and  other 
joints  belonging  to  this  set  are  shown  by  the  nearly  yertical  lines  which  are  seen 
upon  those  light  surfaces,  those  lines  being  the  edges  of  joint-planes. 

Fig.  86  is  from  a  sketch  taken  by  Mr.  Du  Noyer,  in  the  lai^  granite 
quarries  from  which  the  stone  to  form  Kingston  harbour  was  extracted.  It  will 
be  at  onoe  apparent  that  this  rock  exhibits  no  regular  beds.  One  set  of  parallel 
planes  of  division,  highly  inclined  to  the  right,  seems  to  prevail  in  one  part  of  it, 
and  another  set,  highly  inclined  to  the  left,  in  another  part  These  might  at  first, 
perhaps,  be  in  each  case  taken  for  planes  of  stratification,  and  the  pieces  of  rock 
between  them  be  considered  to  be  beds.  They  are,  however,  merely  two  sets  of 
joints,  and  they  are  crossed  by  a  third  set  producing  the  shaded  faces  of  rock 
which  front  the  spectator.  In  walking  about  the  quarry  each  of  these  three  sets 
of  joints  becomes  most  conspicuous,  according  to  the  point  of  view  which  may  be 
taken ;  while  they  are  sometimes  all  masked  or  obscured  by  a  number  of  other 
irregular  joints  which  cut  the  mass  in  many  other  directions. 

Master  Joiwti, — ^There  \b,  indeed,  in  all  rocks,  whether  aqueous  or 
igneous,  a  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the  ''  master  joints,"  or  those 
large  planes  of  division  which  run  regularly  parallel  to  each  other  over 
lai^  distances  both  in  length  and  breadth,  and  the  numerous  smaller 
joints  which  often  traverse  the  rock  in  all  directions  for  short  distances, 
and  separate  it  into  small  angular  fragments.  This  distinction  is,  how- 
ever, one  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  point  out,  since  there  are  many 
joints  of  intermediate  character.  Sometimes,  indeed,  in  aqueous  rocks, 
the  joints  are  so  numerous,  and  cut  the  rocks  in  so  many  directions,  that 
the  original  planes  of  stratification  are  altogether  obscured  by  them,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  say  which  are  the  planes  of  original  separation, 
between  the  beds,  and  which  are  those  of  subsequent  origin.  There  are 
cases,  on  the  other  hand,  of  joints  a  few  feet  apart  cutting  in  parallel 
lines  through  whole  mountain  masses,  the  space  between  two  nearly 
adjacent  joints  being  eroded  into  a  deep  fissure,  so  as  to  produce  a  more 
marked  feature  in  the  hills  than  their  planes  of  stratification.  Such, 
remarkable  joints  are  very  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  mountain  ground 
between  Bantry  and  Kenmare  bays,  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland. 

There  is  in  some  cases  either  great  width  between  the  planes  of  one 
particular  set  of  joints,  or  one  set  is  more  or  less  completely  absent,  8o 
that,  in  one  direction,  the  rock  is  unbroken  for  considerable  distances. 
This  must  be  the  case  with  the  rocks  from  which  the  great  monolithic 
pillars  were  extracted  in  the  old  Egyptian  and  other  quarries.  On  the 
shores  of  Newfoundland  there  are  large  exposures  of  granite,  in  which 
only  one  set  of  perpendicular  joints  is  apparent,  and  those  having  a 
width  of  several  yards  between  them,  and  running  parallel  for  consider- 
able distances.  Some  of  the  rocks  in  India  also  yield  large  monoliths, 
in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  one  set  of  joints,  or  the  distance  between 
them,  so  that  various  artificial  means  have  to  be  adopted  to  split  the  rocks 
into  blocks  small  enough  for  ordinaiy  use.  The  beautiful  red  granite  of 
the  Island  of  Mull  is  likewise  remarkable  for  the  persistence  and  domi^ 
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nation  of  its  master  joints,  whence  blocks  of  great  length  can  be  extracted 
entire. 

While  the  suifaces  of  a  block  formed  by  the  joints  always  approxi- 
mate to  planes  when  viewed  on  the  large  scale,  they  are  nevertheless 
sometimeB  very  uneven,  and  sometimes  even  curved.  I  observed  in  a 
limestone  quarry  near  Foynes,  a  master  joint  that  formed  a  surface  as 
much  curved  as  the  side  of  a  ship,  only  waving  backwards  and  forwards 
in  length,  so  as  to  curve  now  on  the  one  side  and  now  on  the  other  of 
the  perpendicular. 

Open  or  Close  Joints.  —  Joints  are  generally  close,  regular,  and 
symmetrical,  in  proportion  to  the  fineness  of  the  grain  and  the  com- 
pactness of  the  rock,  being  most  irregular  and  uneven  in  coarse  sand- 
stones and  conglomerates.  The  power  of  the  force  which  produces 
them  is,  however,  well  shown  in  hard  conglomerates,  since  pebbles  of 
pure  white  quartz  are  often  cut  as  clean  through  by  the  joints  as  the 
compacted  sand  in  which  they  lie.  In  sandstones,  joints  are  frequently 
open ;  in  shales,  they  are  closer,  but  more  smooth  and  regalar,  being 
frequently  perfect  planes,  with  the  sides  of  the  blocks  fitting  close 
together.  In  limestones,  there  are  both  close  and  open  joints;  but 
the  open  joints  have  been  widened  by  the  action  of  acidulous  water 
dissolving  the  rock  on  the  sides  of  the  joint  planes.  Qreat  fissures  are 
sometimes  formed  in  this  way  ;  and  this  has  doubtless  been  the  origin 
of  many  of  the  caverns  which  occur  so  abundantly  in  limestone  rocks  * 
In  highly  ai^gillaceous  limestones,  however,  the  joints  are  often  beauti- 
fully smooth,  regular,  and  close. 

Successive  Formation  of  Joints. — In  stratified  rocks,  it  often  seems 
as  if  each  bed  had  a  system  of  joints  formed  before  the  other  was 
deposited  upon  it,  inasmuch  as  the  joints  formed  in  one  do  not  pene- 
trate the  other.  There  are,  however,  always  other  joints  common  to  a 
whole  set  of  beds,  and  produced  apparently  in  the  whole  simultaneously. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  joints,  in  passing  from  one  bed  to  another,  to 
shift  a  little,  or  slightly  change  their  angle.  In  such  cases  it  may 
be  doubtful  whether  a  joint  previously  formed  in  the  one  bed  may 
not  have  given  rise  to  the  formation,  or  at  least  have  modified  the 
position,  of  the  other,  in  the  bed  above. 

Joints  in  Burren,  County  Clare, — In  the  barony  of  Bnrren,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county  of  Clare,  hills  of  limestone  rise  more  than  1000  feet  above  the 
•ea,  with  the  beds  almost  horizontal,  the  gammits  of  the  hills  and  the  terraces 
that  sweep  round  their  sides  showing  broad  floors  of  bare  rock  over  the  whole 
ccimtiy.  The  joints,  which  are  very  numerous  and  very  regular,  have  been 
widened  by  the  rain,  so  as  to  form  superficial  crevices,  sometimes  several  inches 
in  width  and  several  feet  in  depth.  The  floors  of  limestone  are  cut  by  them  into 
a  number  of  separate  blocks  of  quadrangular  and  triangular  forms. 


•  This  aetion  will  be  described  in  the  section  on  Geological  Agencies. 
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The  late  Mr.  F.  J.  Foot,  of  the  Geological  Surrey,  who  examined  this  district, 
has  given  a  detailed  account  of  these  joints.*    The  following  figure  (No.  37)  is  a 

reduced  copy  of  a 
N  /  f        .   .  t      .  plan  which  he  con- 

structed of  some  of 
them  as  they  showed 
themselves  on  the 
surface  of  a  hori- 
zontal bed  of  lime- 
stone, several  feet 
in  thickness,  and 
twelve  or  thirteen 
yards  across.  A 
very  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance was  the 
occurrence  of  two 
sets  of  joints  run- 
ning nearly  N.  and 
S.,  one  a  little  to  the 
E.  of  N.,  the  other 
a  little  to  the  west 
of  it,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce large  wedge- 
shaped  blocks,  seve- 
ral feet  long,  ending 
^*  ^'  in  angles  sometimes 

as  sharp  as  5^  One  of  these  is  shown  at  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  figure,  but  they 
were  occasionally  more  numerous.  Many  of  the  joint-planes  could  be  followed 
even  for  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  but  others  sometimes  ended  abruptly,  not 
only  where  crossed  by  another  joint,  but  in  the  centre  of  a  block  of  rock.  Some- 
times the  neighbourhood  of  one  joint-plane,  or  the  space  between  two,  if  they 
happened  to  be  within  a  yard  or  so  of  each  other,  exhibited  a  number  of  closely 
adjacent  minor  parallel  joints  not  more  than  an  inch  or  so  apart,  splitting  the  beds 
across  into  vertical  slabs.  It  is  probably  to  the  weathering  of  the  vertical  slabs 
thus  produced  that  the  long  parallel  crevices  are  due  which  have  been  already 
mentioned  as  remarkable  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  hills  about  Bantry  Bay  and 
other  places.  The  union  of  square,  sharply  triangular,  and  curved-sided  blocks, 
with  deep  fissures  between  them,  the  surfaces  and  edges  of  the  blocks  being 
curiously  rounded  and  chaimelled  by  the  rain  into  ornamental  fret-work,  as  if  the 
white  limestone  were  melting  ice,  produces  a  most  singular  scene,  to  which  beauty 
is  added  by  the  magnificent  ferns  and  other  plants  growing  in  the  crevices  of  the 
joints,  which  seem  to  act  as  natural  conservatories  to  protect  the  vegetation  from, 
rough  weather. 

Face,  Slyne,  or  Cleat  in  CoaL-*— Beds  of   coal  exhibit  not  only 

large  distant  joints,  like  all  other  rocks,  but  a  more  minute  structure 

dividing  the  mass  of  the  coal  into  small  cuboidal  lumps.   This  structure 

may  be  observed  in  any  lump  of  coal  taken  from  the  coal-hod,  and  if 

the  student  will  take  such  a  lump  and  place  it  on  the  table  before  him, 

he  will  at  once  have  an  excellent  mode]  of  lamination,  stratification, 

and  jointing,  as  well  as  this  other  structure. 


\ 


*  See  Explanation  of  Sheets  114, 18S,  and  12S,  of  the  Maps  of  the  Geologioal  Survey  o 
Ireland. 
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The  coal  splits  most  readily  along  the  planes  of  lamination,  or  "  with 
the  grain,"  as  it  would  be  commonly  expressed.  The  sntfaces  thns 
exposed  on  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  the  lumps  are  generally  dull  and 
earthy,  and  readily  soil  the  fingers.  At  right  angles  to  these  surfaces 
others  may  be  observed  which  are  generally  bright,  and  if  the  coal  be 
freshly  broken,  these  surfaces  soil  the  fingers  much  less  than  those  on 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  lump.  The  bright  surfaces  which  cut  verti- 
cally across  the  lamination  of  ^e  coal  are  generally  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  so  as  to  make  a  number  of  square  comers,  and  one  set  of 
them  is  usually  more  persistent  than  the  other,  making  large  smooth 
sides  to  the  lump,  while  the  other  sides  are  more  jagged.  The  first 
large  smooth  vertical  surfaces  are  known  by  the  name  of  "  the  face/' 
**  the  slyne,"  or  "  the  deet"  of  the  coal  in  different  districts — ^the  more 
interrupted  set  being  spoken  of  sometimes  as  *'  the  end"  of  the  coal. 
The  **  face"  of  the  coal  is  the  most  necessary  thing  to  attend  to  in  lay- 
ing out  the  working  galleries  or  gate-roads  of  a  coal-mine,  since  it  retains 
its  parallelism  over  very  large*  areas,  and  the  main  galleries  must 
necessarily  be  driven  along  it,  while  the  cross  galleries  run  along  the 
"  end"  of  the  coal.  Sometimes  the  "  face"  of  the  coal  suddenly  changes 
its  direction,  and  I  was  assured  by  Mr.  Peace  jun.  of  Wigan,  when 
examining  his  coal-mines,  that  this  is  especially  the  case  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  large  fault  In  some  cases  this  occurs  even  in  the  same  col- 
liery, as  at  the  Haigh  Colliery,  near  Wigan,  in  which  the  face  of  the 
coal  at  one  part  runs  in  a  direction  20^  or  30°  different  from  that  in 
another,  involving  a  similar  obliquity  in  the  "  gate-roads."  t 

Professor  Phillips  t  says,  that  in  the  whole  of  the  North  of  England 
coalfields  the  strike  of  the  cleat,  or  face,  is  about  north- we^  and  south- 
east, whatever  may  be  the  strike  or  dip  of  the  beds.  Mr.  Warrington 
Smyth  §  says  that  in  some  parts  of  the  North  of  England  the  two  planes 
of  division  are  oblique  to  each  other,  so  as  to  make  "  rhombohedral " 
coal.  Indurated  black  shales,  especially  when  slightly  calcareous,  some- 
times separate  into  small  regular  rhombohedral  slabs,  not  more  than  an 
inch  in  diameter. 

I  believe  this  to  be  a  true  ''  joint"  structure,  carried  out  more  com- 

*  In'iikqTiiriBg  of  a  eollier  In  the  Nottinghamshire  eoalfleld,  in  the  year  1888,  aa  to  the 
direction  of  "the  slyne"  (aa  the  face  ia  there  calledX  I  vaa  informed  that  it  "faced  two 
o'cloclc  son,  like  aa  it  doea  all  over  the  world,  aa  ever  I  heered  on,"  by  which  I  understood 
that  the  son  wonld  ahine  directly  npon  it  at  two  o*cIoclc  in  the  afternoon  in  an  open  work, 
or  that  the  planes  ran  abont  W.N.  W.  and  E.S.E.,  and  were  persistent  in  their  direction,  in 
•n  mj  informant's  district  at  aU  events. 

f  In  the  Wigan  district  the  **  gate-roads  **  are  called  "  brows,"  and  are  spoken  of  aa  "  np- 
tarows**  and  "down-brows," according  aa  they  rise  or  decline  fh>m  the  "levels."  The 
■horter  passages  which  connect  these  "  brows"  are  called  "  drifta." 

t  In  Us  Btpoft  <m  CUavoife,  presented  to  the  British  ▲ssoclatlon  for  18M  (p.  805> 

f  In  his  cxoelleat  little  woik  on  Coal  and  Coal-Mining. 


*  The  eoliinuiar  stractare  is  sometimes  perceptible  in  tiie  gnmite  of  Cornwall.    See 
Tram.  JZoyai  Otol  5oc— Conivall,  vol  ill.  p.  290. 
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pletely  and  minutely  throngli  the  mass  of  the  coal  than  thiongh  most  f  i 

other  rocks,  as  we  might  expect  in.  one  of  such  a  fine  grain,  light  specific 
gravity,  and  homogeneous  substance,  as  coal,  and  one  that  has  been 
subject  to  so  much  contraction  as  it  passed  from  a  mere  mass  of  vegetable 
matter  into  the  consistence  of  a  rock.  i 

Dip-Joints  and  Strike-Joints. — ^When  a  joint  runs  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  strata  are  inclined  (or  with  their  dip),  it  is  called  a 
dijhjoint ;  when  it  runs  at  a  right  angle  to  the  dip  (or  along  the  gtrike),  i 

it  is  known  as  a  strike-joint,  \ 

Art  of  Quarryijac. — ^The  shape  of  a  quarry  will  depend  altogether 
on  the  direction  of  the  master  joints  which  traverse  the  stone.  One  set 
of  these  joints  will  form  what  is  called  the  "  face"  or  "  back"  of  the 
quarry,  or  the  boundary  wall  towards  which  the  men  are  at  any  time 
working,  while  the  other  set  of  joints  at  right  angles  to  these  are  those 
along  which  they  work,  and  these  are  called  the  "  ends,"  or  sometimes 
the  ^'  cutters"  of  the  stone.  The  terms  seem  often  to  be  used  rather 
vaguely  by  quarrymen,  just  as  they  use  the  term  "  bed"  or  "  floor"  to 
signify  sometimes  a  true  bed  surfiace,  sometimes  merely  a  surface  formed 
by  a  horizontal  joint.  Whatever  may  be  the  terms  used,  however,  it 
is  dear  that  the  whole  art  of  quarrying  consists  in  taking  advantage  of 
the  natural  division  of  rock  by  joints  and  planes  of  lamination  and 
stratification  where  the  latter  exist. 

Frlsmatio  Joints. 

The  joints  hitherto  spoken  of  produce  blocks  which  are  more  or  less 
cuboidal  in  shape.     In  some  rocks,  however,  the  jointed  structure  has  I 

a  tendency  to  produce  long  polygonal  prisms,  often  resembling  diy  i 

starch,  in  their  irregular  and  vrrinkled  sides. :  This  prismatic  jointing  is  \ 

most  frequently  exhibited  in  igneous  rocks,  such  as  the  doleritic  lavas 
and  the  traps,  being  especially  characteristic  of  basalt,  but  occurring 
sometimes  almost  as  perfectly  in  some  greenstones  and  felstones.  There 
is  even  sometimes  an  approximation  to  it  in  granite,  for  the  possibility 
of  procuring  long  monoliths  is  the  result  of  a  more  or  less  prismatic 
arrangement  in  the  joints.* 

It  is  also  observable  in  sandstones  and  clays  that  have  been  acted 
on  by  great  heat,  either  naturally  or  artificially,  and  is  occasionally, 
though  rarely,  observable  in  purely  aqueous  rocks,  especially  those  of 
a  chemical  origin. 

I  observed,  in  the  year  1855,  a  good  example  of  prismatic  jointing  in  the 
gypsnm  quairies  of  Chaumont,  near  Montmartre,  Paris.  Two  beds,  each  six  or  eight 


< 
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feet  thidc,  of  cryBtaUine  granular  gypsom  occur  there,  interstratiiied  with  the  fresh- 
water marls  and  limestones, 
and  eadi  of  these  was  affected 
hf  a  prismatic  jointing,  while 
in  the  soft  clays  between  them 
few  or  no  joints  were  observ- 
able. The  prisms  were  pretty 
regolarly  triangolar  and  hexa- 
gcnaly  as  in  fig.  88,  snd 
seemed  to  hare  beoi  produced 
by  the  intersection  of  three 
sets  of  Tertical  equidistant 
jdanes  crossing  each  other  at 
an^es  of  60'.  If  three  such 
sets  of  planes  intersect  each 
other  in  the  same  points, 
triangular  figures  only  could 
be  produced ;  but  if  the  plsnes 
be  so  snanged  as  that  no 
more  than  two  should  ever 
intersect  at  the  same  point, 
and  that  each  point  of  inter- 
section be  equidistant  from 
the  planes  of  the  third  set,  the 
nsnlt  will  be  the  production 
of  «  series  of  regular  hexagons 
and  triangles,  as  shown  in  the 
4gupe> 


Fig.  88. 

Joints  in  beds  of  granular  gypsum  (Chaumont,  near 

FarlB). 


Gblunmar  basalt  is  a  familiar  example  of  this  prismatic  jointing. 
Basalt  occniB  sometimes  in  thick  horizontal  beds,  the  columns  in  that 
case  being  vertical,  sometimes  in  highly  inclined  or  vertical  dykes,  in 
which  case  the  columns  are  nearly  or  quite  horizontal  In  each  case 
the  columns  are  at  right  angles  to  the  surfaces  of  the  mass,  where  the 
consolidation  would  necessarily  commence,  and  appear  to  have  struck 
thence  into  the  interior.  It  is  often  observable  that  in  dykes  the 
eolumns  are  separated  in  the  middle,  and  do  not  fit  each  other,  as  if 
each  set  had  originated  at  the  side  of  the  dyke,  and  struck  towards  the 
centre,  where  they  met,  but  did  not  coalesce,  as  in  Fig.  39.  In  some  cases 
the  columns  are  more  or  less  unbroken  for  many  feet,  a  few  cross  joints 
only  occurring  at  irregular  intervals.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
prismatic  f elstones. 

Aziioulated  Oolumns  in  Basalt. — In  other  cases,  however,  espedslly  in 
the  most  perfectly  oolumnsr  basalts,  the  columns  are  articulated,  each  prism  being 
separated  into  rertebna,  with  a  cup  and  ball  socket  occasionally  devaloped  on 
their  upper  or  lower  smfsces.  The  origin  of  this  articulated  cup  and  ball  structure 
was  explsinsd  by  the  observations  of  Mr.  Gregory  Watt  U  a  mass  of  basalt 
be  melted  in  a  furnace,  and  allowed  to  cool  again,  the  following  results  may  be 
observed.  If  a  small  part  be  allowed  to  cool  quickly,  a  kind  of  8lag>Iike  glass  is 
formed,  not  differing  in  appearance  from  obsidian.  If  it  C3ol  in  larger  mass  and 
more  slowly,  it  returns  to  a  stony  states    During  this  process  small  ^bules  make 
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their  appearance^  whichp  yery  small  at  first,  increase  by  the  sucoessiTe  formation 
of  extmal  concentric  coats,  like  those  of  an  onion.     As  external  coats  are  sue- 

cessively  formed,  the  internal 
ones  seem  to  coalesce  and  dis- 
appear, so  that  ultimately  a 
number  of  large  solid  bells 
are  formed,  each  enveloped 
in  several  concentric  coats. 
As  these  balls  increase  in  size 
their  external  coats  at  length 
touch,  and  then  mutually 
compress  each  other.  Now, 
in  a  layer  of  equal-sized  balls, 
each  ball  is  touched  by 
exactly  six  others  (see  Fig. 
40),  and  if  these  be  then 
squeezed  together  by  an  equal 
force  acting  in  every  direction, 
every  ball  will  be  squeezed 
into  a  regular  hexagon.  But 
the  same  result  will  follow 
from  an  equal  expansive  force 
acting  from  the  centre  of  each 
ball,  or  from  the  tendency  to 
indefinite  enlargement  in  their 
concentric  coats.  Each  sphe- 
roidal mass,  therefore,  will  be 
converted  into  a  short  hexa- 


Pig.  8». 
Dyke  of  columnar  hasalt,  the  columns  not  continuous 

across. 


gonal  pillar.  But  if  there  are  many  piles  of  balls  one  above  another,  each  ball 
resting  directly  and  oentrically  on  the  one  below  it,  we  should  have  a  long 
column  of  these  hexagonal  joints,  and  the  top  and  bottom  of  each  joint  either 
flat,  concave,  or  convex,  ac- 
cording to  variations  in  the 
amount  and  direction  of  the 
pressure  at  the  ends  of  the 
columns. 

This  appearance  of  a  globu- 
lar concretionary  structure  is 
doubtless  merely  a  case  of  the 
tendency  to  form  nodules,  pos- 
sessed by  many  rocks,  to  which 
reference  will  be  made  in  a 
subsequent  chapter,  and  does 
not  in  itself  give  rise  to  the 
columnar  structure  observed 
in  basalt  and  other  rocks.  The 
columnar  form  is  merely  an 
instance  of  prismatic  jointing, 
and  exists  in  many  rocks  which  ^*     * 

exhibit  no  tendency  to  the  production  of  regular  articulations  in  the  columns,  nor 
any  cup  and  ball  structure  in  the  surfaces  of  those  articulations,  nor  any  appear- 
ance of  nodular  balls  with  concentric  coats.  It  is  the  same  tendency  to  form 
columns,  while  the  substance  consolidates,  which  is  exhibited  by  starch.  In 
starch  this  columnar  structure  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  radiate  from  certain 
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centres,  and  the  same  tendency  may  often  be  seen  in  basalt  and  other  igneous 
rocks.* 

The  pillars  of  basalt  are  usually  from  6  to  18  inches  in  diameter,  and 
▼aiy  in  length  from  an  inch  or  two  to  100  or  150,  or  sometimes  (according 
to  Maccolloch),  to  400  feet.  Columnar  greenstone  is  commonly  on  a  larger 
scale,  the  pillars  being  sometimes  5  or  6  or  even  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  ^e 
columnar  form  of  the  rock  is  often  only  to  be  perceived  at  a  distance.  Almost  all 
greenstone  exhibits  the  tendency  to  decompose  into  rounded  spheroidal  blocks,  on 
"which  we  have  just  seen  the  columnar  structure  partly  to  depend.  Felstone  is 
aometimes  also  beautifully  columnar,  of  which  an  admirable  example  may  be  seen 
in  a  small  pass  to  the  southward  of  Lough  Gitane,  near  KiUameyji*  where  the 
columns  are  200  feet  long.  Great  masses  of  columnar  felstone  are  also  to  be  seen 
about  Snowdon  and  other  places  in  North  Wales.  4l  The  syenite  of  Ailsa  Craig, 
in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  shows  large  rude  columns,  9  feet  across,  and  upwards  of 
400  feet  high.§ 

BUokenaides. — In  many  cases,  especially  among  igneous  rocks,  the 
flurfaces  of  joints,  as  well  as  the  opposite  walls  of  "  faults/'  are  coated 
orer  with  a  film  of  mineral  matter  (carbonate  of  lime,  epidote,  haematite, 
etCw)  exhibiting  very  distinct  parallel  strise.  These  striated  surfaces  are 
called  dickensides.  They  occur  more  abundantly  in  districts  which  have 
been  much  affected  by  movements  of  disturbance. 

Cauae  of  Joint  Strooture. — In  seeking  for  a  cause  for  the  production 
of  joints  in  rocks,  the  most  obvious  one  that  occurs  to  us  is  the  con- 
traction of  the  rock  during  its  consolidation.  Mud  or  clay  cracks  in 
drying,  molten  rock  shrinks  and  cracks  in  cooling.  One  of  the  chief 
difficulties  experienced  in  large  castings  either  of  molten  metal  or  in 
plaster  casts  is  to  guard  against  the  formation  of  cracks,  and  this  diffi- 
culty increases  with  the  bulk  of  the  material.  It  has  been  several  times 
attempted  to  turn  to  account  the ''  slags  "  derived  from  iron  furnaces  by 
allowing  them  to  run  into  moulds.  An  attempt  was  once  made  in 
South  Staffordshire  to  run  them  into  moulds  of  the  size  of  large  building- 
stones,  and  I  have  seen  a  large  wall  made  of  these  molten  blocks.  The 
attempt,  however,  was  abandoned,  because  after  a  short  time  the  blocks 
crumbled  into  small  cuboidal  fragments,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous 
minute  concealed  ''joints''  that  traversed  them. 

In  examining  the  newly  formed  beds  of  stone  in  the  small  islands 
upon  coral  reefs,  I  always  found  them  divided  by  joints  like  other  rocks. 
llie  consolidation  of  this  stone  was  obviously  due  to  the  action  of  rain- 
water dissolving  part  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  redepositing  it  as  a 
cement,  so  as  to  bind  together  the  previously  incoherent  coral  sand  ;  for 
the  stone  generally  rested  on,  and  was  surrounded  by,  coral  sand  still 

*  For  innstrations  of  the  columnar  structure  see  the  Chapter  on  the  Trap-Bocks  viewed 
as  Boek-Maasea. 

t  See  papers  byKessn.  Dn  Noyer  and  Foot,  Jovr.  GtU,  Soe.  DyMin^  18M;  and  Bzplana- 
tkm  of  Sheet  184  of  the  Maps  of  QeoL  Surv.  Ireland. 

I  See  Profeaaor  Bamsay's  Memoir  on  North  Wales,  Jfem.  Otbl.  Sun.,  vol.  iii  p.  IIS. 

I  See  MaceaUoch's  FTeftera  ItUs,  vol  ii.  p.  498.    System  cifCMagjf,  U.  p.  187. 
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incoherent.  Among  the  coral  iBlands  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Australia 
I  often  observed  several  beds  of  stone  resting  on  each  other,  each  more 
than  a  foot  thick,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  8^  or  10^  ;  that  is  to  say,  at 
the  same  angle  as  the  slope  of  the  beach  or  bank  of  sand  on  which  they 
rested.  They  had  to  all  appearance  been  consolidated  in  this  position. 
The  joints  which  traversed  them,  although  often  uneven  and  jagged, 
ran  in  straight  parallel  lines  over  spaces  sometimes  of  200  yards,  or  as 
far  as  they  could  be  seen,  their  planes  being  generally  vertical,  one  set 
of  joints  running  along  the  greatest  linear  extension  of  the  mass  (strike- 
joints),  and  the  other  set  directly  across  the  former,  and  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  inclination  of  the  mass  (dip-joints).  It  seems  difficult 
even  to  imagine  any  other  origin  for  the  joints  in  these  cases  than  the 
action  of  contraction  upon  the  consolidation  of  that  portion  of  the  mass 
which  was  converted  from  loose  sand  into  solid  stone. 

It  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  all  the  joints  in  any  mass  of 
rock  should  be  formed  at  once.  The  consolidation  of  the  mass  may 
take  place  slowly  and  gradually,  and  successive  sets  of  joints  be  produced 
in  it  at  different  times  during  that  process.  A  rock  moreover  may  be  at 
some  subsequent  period  more  consolidated,  and  a  fresh  set  of  joints  may 
be  produced  in  it  Neither  does  it  follow  that  contraction  on  consoli- 
dation is  the  only  agent  that  can  produce  joints,  since  they  may  be 
formed  in  a  mass  of  rock  that  is  in  a  state  of  tension  from  a  mechani- 
cally expanding  force. 

The  short  joints  confined  to  individual  beds  of  stratified  rocks  may 
have  been  those  first  formed  on  the  original  consolidation  of  the  one 
bed  before  the  other  was  deposited  on  it,  those  joints  being  then  perhaps 
quite  imperceptible  divisional  planes,  with  no  interspace  between  the 
blocks.  Whole  sets  of  beds  may  have  subsequently  been  subject  to  one, 
two,  or  more  actions,  which  may  have  produced  larger  joints  traversing 
the  whole  mass.  Still  more  extensive  joints  may  have  been  formed 
subsequently  by  the  mechanical  agency  of  forces  acting  on  the  crust  of 
the  globe.  In  those  parts  where  the  rocks  have  been  subjected  to  the 
expanding  power  of  heat,  and  the  consequent  contraction  on  its  with- 
drawal, many  more  numerous  joints  may  have  split  the  rocks  into 
smaller  and  smaller  blocks,  as  is  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  the  aqueous 
rocks  in  contact  with  trap-dykes  or  other  igneous  masses.  It  would  be 
no  easy  task  now  to  assign  to  each  particular  cause  the  numerous  joints 
which  may  be  observed  in  all  highly  indurated  and  disturbed  rocks.* 

Apparent  Absence  of  Joints  at  great  depths. — It  is  often  said  by 
vein-miners  who  have  worked  at  great  depths,  that  the  jointed  structure 
of  rocks  fades  away  and  disappears  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  mines. 
This,  however,  is  probably  a  case  of  the  rule  ^  de  non  apparentibus  et 

*  See  papers  on  Jointing  by  Professor  Sedgwick ;  bj  Professor  Haiimess,  /oumol  Oeot. 
Soc.  Lond.,  vol.  xv,  p.  S7 ;  and  by  Dr.  Hanghton,  PhU,  Trant.,  vol  cxlTlii  part  3. 
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non  exigtentibus  eadem  est  ratio.''  AU  the  joints  near  the  surface  are 
more  or  less  acted  on  by  the  weather.  The  deeper  seated  rocks  may 
be  just  as  much  traversed  by  joints,  but  they  are  merely  mathematical 
planes  of  division,  the  feu^es  of  the  blocks  adhering  as  closely  as  if  they 
did  not  exist  till  the  weather  makes  them  apparent,  or  some  force  tears 
the  blocks  asunder. 

Surfaoe  Exhibition  of  Joints. — ^In  some  places  the  jointed  structure 
of  rocks  is  sufficiently  striking  to  attract  the  notice  even  of  ungeological 
observers.  In  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  at  a  place  called  Eagle  Hawk  Neck, 
the  rock,  of  which  a  large  surface  is  exposed  at  low  water,  is  so  regu- 
larly cut  by  joints  into  equal  cubes,  of  about  one  foot  in  the  side,  that 
it  has  become  a  local  celebrity,  under  the  name  of  the  "  tessellated  pave- 
ment" The  study  of  joints  and  the  other  divisional  planes  of  rocks, 
and  the  different  forms  assumed  by  them  in  consequence,  both  when 
freshly  exposed  and  when  modified  by  "  weathering,"  is  as  necessary  for 
the  landscape-painter  who  wishes  to  reproduce  nature,  as  is  the  study  of 
anatomy  to  the  figure-painter.  Mr.  Buskin  has  handled  this  subject  in 
his  usual  masterly  style.* 

ITatixral  XfaroBion  of  Books  in  oonseqnenoe  of  Joints. — ^The  jointed  strac- 
ture  of  rocks  facilitates  their  removal  .by  natural  canses,  as  it  does  tiieir  artificial 
extraction  by  the  qnarryman.  In  cliffs  a  slight  nndermining  action,  if  it  happen 
to  cut  back  to  a  strong  vertical  or  highly  inclined  joint,  running  parallel  to  the 
shore,  causes  the  ruin  of  vast  masses  of  rock.  Not  unfrequently,  too,  a  long  strip 
of  rock  lying  between  two  well-marked  joints,  closer  than  usual  together,  and  run- 
ning into  the  land  at  right  angles  to  the  coast,  has  been  entirely  cut  out,  giving 
access  to  the  eroding  action  of  the  breakers  deep  in  among  the  rocks  on  each  sidJe 
of  it. 

A  rock,  even  though  very  hard,  such  as  quartz-rock  or  crystalline  limestone, 
will  be  much  more  ea^y  carried  away  by  breakers  or  other  moving  water,  if  it  be 
ent  up  by  many  joints  into  blocks  of  a  convenient  size  and  shape,  than  much  more 
yielding  rock,  if  it  be  massive,  and  either  u^jointed,  or  the  joints  be  few  and  far 
between,  and  the  sides  of  the  blocks  very  close  together,  so  as  not  to  admit  easily 
of  the  access  of  either  air  or  water,  f 

*  See  Modtm  PfsbUen,  voL  iv.,  etc. 
t  See  the  description  of  sea  action  in  the  section  on  Geologtoal  Agencies. 
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INCUKATION    OF   BEDS. 


The  Dip  and  Strike  of  Beds. — The  inclination  of  beds  downwards 
into  the  earth  is  technically  called  their  "  dip."  It  is  measured  by  the 
angle  between  the  plane  of  the  beds  and  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  In 
the  map,  Fig.  41,  the  beds  dip  S.S.E.  at  an  angle  increasing  from  35° 
to  50°.  When  we  speak  of  the  opposite  of  **  dip,"  we  use  the  term 
"  rise."  For  instance,  the  beds  in  the  figure  dip  to  the  south,  and  rise  to  the 
north.  The  place  where  each  bed  rises  out  to  the  surface  of  the  ground 
is  called  its  "  outcrop  "  or  "  basset."  We  say  that  such  and  such  beds 
'^  crop  out "  to  the  surface,  and  we  speak  of  the  ''  basset "  edges  of  the 
beds.  Miners  use  these  and  other  terms,  such  as  ^*  coming  out  to  the 
day,"  "  rising  up  to  the  grass,"  when  speaking  of  the  "  outcrop  "  of  any 
bed  or  beds.  The  line  at  right  angles  to  the  dip — that  is,  the  line  of 
outcrop  of  a  bed  along  a  level  surface — is  called  its  "  strike,"  a  term 
introduced  from  the  German  by  Professor  Sedgwick.  It  is  described 
by  its  line  of  compass  bearing,  either  true  or  magnetic*  Coal-miners 
commonly  speak  of  this  as  the  ''  level  bearing  "  of  a  bed,  seeing  that  if 
you  draw  a  line  or  drive  a  gallery  along  a  bed  exactly  at  right  angles 
to  its  line  of  dip  or  inclination,  it  must  of  necessity  be  on  a  true  level 
or  have  no  inclination  either  way.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the 
strike  of  a  bed  will  coincide  with  its  outcrop  only  when  the  surface  of 
the  ground  is  horizontal  If  the  surface  be  highly  inclined,  the  out- 
crop of  the  bed  will  depart  from  the  true  strike  in  proportion  to  the 
inclination  of  the  surface,  until  it  coincide  with  the  dip  when  the  sur- 
face becomes  perpendicular. 

If,  then,  a  bed  "  dips"  due  north  or  due  south,  its  "strike"  will  be 
due  east  and  west  If  we  know  the  direction  of  the  "  dip  "  of  a  bed, 
accordingly,  we  also  know  the  exact  bearing  of  its  ''  strike  ;"  but  if  we 
only  know  the  strike,  we  do  not  necessarily  learn  either  the  direction 
or  amount  of  its  "  dip,"  because  it  may  incline  to  either  side  of  the  line 
of  strike,  and  to  any  amount  from  the  horizontal  plane.  In  making 
observations,  then,  in  field  geology,  it  is  most  important  to  observe 

*  Oeologists  generally  nee  trae  oompsBs  beaxlnge,  a  practice  that  ought  to  be  adopted 
univenally  in  all  land  operationa. 


DIP  AND  STRIKE. 


■ccnratelj  the  direction  of  the  dip  of  all  Btratified  rocks.     It  is  alau 
import&Dt  to  know  its  amonnt ;  but  tbu  need  not  be  obeerred  with 


tnch  mjnate  wxxavij,  except  in  Bpedal  c 
continiutllf  to  the  amount  of  3°  or  4°. 


)  it  ia  apt  to  tu; 


Oeoloclool  Mw  uid  SeoUon. — In  order  to  nuks  the  explanation  more 
clear,  let  Figa.  41  and  iS  be  a  Tougb  map,  and  a  aectioa  acnwa  it,  of  a  Buppoeed 
place  of  groond  near  the  ahore,  and  let  ttiem  lioth  be  draws  on  a  acale  of  alnut 
100  rarde  (or  300  feet)  to  tlia  iach. 
In  the  map,  Fig.  11,  let  A  A  be  a 
rocky  beach,  exposed  at  low  water  ; 
B  B  a  line  ol  cliff  abont  100  feet  in 
height  i  and  C  C  the  enrface  of  a 
conntr;  above  the  clil^  with  the  rock 
exposed  in  seraral  places,  either  on 
the  aummitd  of  eminencea  or  the 
bottonu  ot  qoartieB.  The  arrowa 
viU  point  out  the  directioii  of  the 
dip,  the  fignrea  ahowtng  tta  amoDiit. 
This  amount  increasei  from  35*  on 
the  north  to  50°  on  the  aoath,  and 
we  maf  asanme  thia  increase  to  be 
quite  gradual,  or  that  the  beds  are 
parta  of  corres,  and  not  of  perfectly 
Btraight  planea.  Then  let  D  D  be  a 
line  of  section,  or  mpposed  cutting, 
at  light  anglea  to  the  atrike  of  the 
bedi,  and  let  thia  aectioii  (Fig.  42) 
be  drawn  so  as  to  give  the  tme  out- 
line of  the  ground  acroea  which  it 
pasaee,  and  i«pi»ent  the  beds  in  the 
tme  poaitioD  the;  would  be  seen  ti> 
oecnpy  wars  such  a  cutting  or  cliff 
really  formed.  Being  drawn  at 
right  angles  to  tbe  strike,  it  runs  of 
course  along  tbe  line  of  the  direction 
of  the  dips  <u'd  its  bearing,  as  hers 
drawn,  iB  about  28*  west  of  north 
and  eaat  of  south.  The  latter,  then, 
is  the  dmcUon  of  the  dip.  The 
bearing  of  the  strike  will  conae- 
qnenUy  be  28°  north  of  east  if  we 
look  in  one  direction,  28°  south  of 
west  if  we  look  in  the  other.  In  such 
a  locality  as  thia,  if  we  marked  out 
the  boundariea  of  the  beda  correctly 
on  our  map,  we  should  feel  anre  of 
the  correctneaa  not  only  of  the  map 
but  of  the  aection,  and  we  should 
know  the  poeitioa  of  the  beda  not 
only  above  the  level  of  the  sea  but 
for  a  considerable  distance  below  It. 
Pl_  ^  If,  for  inatance,  at  the  point  if  in 

1,  ^1    I       XI        1        .L    11      r«  .« .    ..  the  map,  we  wished  to  determine  the 

Vertical  aection  along  the  line  D  D  in  the  l_.     ,1     ..t    ,  ..t    ,.  j  .  ^     ,j 

tnai^  PlK  41  ""        vertioal  depth  of  the  bed  6,  we  ihould 

aee  at  once,  by  conatructing  the  sec- 
tion, that  the  depth  of  b  under  d  would  be,  according  to  the  acale,  rather  more 
than  125  feet. 

It  wonldbe  easy  for  us  alto  to  ascertain  the  total  actual  UiickneM  of  Uw  whole 
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set  of  beds  shown  on  the  map,  either  by  actual  measurement  of  each  bed  along 
the  shore,  or  by  constructing  a  section  founded  on  the  observation  of  their  angle 
of  dip  and  the  width  of  their  outcrop.  The  actual  thickness  of  the  beds  cut  by 
the  sea-level  line  in  the  section  Fig.  42,  for  instance,  would  be  a  little  over  850 
feet.  That  is  to  say,  those  beds,  if  they  were  horizontal,  would  be  850  feet  from 
top  to  bottom  ;  if  tiiey  were  vertical,  it  would  be  850  feet  directly  across  them  ; 
while  in  their  present  inclined  position  a  horizontal  line  across  their  outcrop 
measures  1200  feet.* 

If  we  proceeded  to  trace  those  beds  into  the  country  cUong  their  strike,  how- 
ever much  the  direction  of  the  strike  or  the  angle  of  the  dip  might  vary,  or  how- 
ever they  might  be  concealed  by  grass,  soil,  or  superficial  covering,  we  should 
always  have  to  recollect  that  there  was  a  thickness  of  850  feet  of  beds  to  be  found 
or  allowed  for  somewhere ;  and  if  we  came  to  a  quarry  or  a  cutting  where  the  bed 
Xf  for  instance,  was  shown,  and  we  were  able  certainly  to  identify  it,  we  should 
expect  there  to  find  all  the  other  beds  above  and  below  it  that  we  had  found  above 
and  below  it  where  they  were  clearly  exhibited.  We  should  feel  sure  we  were 
right  in  this,  if  in  the  expected  spots,  at  the  requisite  distance  on  either  side  of 
it,  we  found  one  or  more  of  the  beds  a,  &,  or  c,  shown  in  other  quarries,  or  cuttings, 
or  cliiTs  in  the  neighbourhood,  f  It  is  in  this  way,  by  getting  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  section  of  a  series  or  group  of  beds  where  they  are  well  exhibited,  and  follow- 
ing them  across  a  country,  picking  out  one  of  them  here,  and  anotiier  of  them 
there,  in  ditches,  brooks,  river  banks,  cliffs  or  ravines,  wells,  mines,  road  or  rail- 
way cuttings,  and  quarries,  that  geological  maps  are  constructed,  showing  the 
boundaries  of  the  several  groups  of  rock,  their  range  or  strike  across  a  country, 
and  the  area  of  surface  occupied  by  the  outcrops  of  their  various  members. 

ContortioDJi. — Where  the  dip  and  strike  of  the  rocks  are  very 
Fteady,  or  where  they  ran  in  nearly  straight  lines  across  a  country,  and 
their  edges  are  not  too  much  concealed  by  superficial  covering,  the  task 
just  mentioned  is  one  of  no  great  difficulty.  In  many  instances,  liowever, 
neither  the  dip  nor  the  strike  of  a  set  of  beds  remains  constant  over 
any  considerable  spaces.  The  beds  are  bent  and  twisted  about^  so  that, 
inirtead  of  running  in  straight  lines,  the  basset  edges,  or  outcrops  of  any 
set  of  beds,  follow  crooked  and  curved  lines,  often  doubling  back  and 
nuuiing  altogether  out  of  their  former  course.  Moreover,  after  dipping 
down  in  a  certain  direction  for  some  distance,  such  beds  are  frequently 
carved  up  again,  and  rise  to  the  surface  at  some  other  locality,  forming 
basins  or  troughs ;  or,  again,  after  cropping  out  to  the  surface,  the  beds 
underneath  them  are  bent  over  in  a  ridge-like  form,  so  that  the  first 
beds  come  in  and  take  the  ground  again,  dipping  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. These  are  often  called  ''  saddles."  Such  bendings  of  the  beds 
occur  on  every  possible  scale,  from  mere  little  local  crumplings  on  the 
side  of  a  bank,  to  curves  of  which  the  radii  are  miles,  and  the  nuclei 

*  In  the  Appendix  will  he  found  a  table  which  will  give  for  different  angles  of  dip  either 
the  depth  of  any  partieular  bed  at  any  given  distance  ttom.  its  outcrop,  or  the  thickness  of 
a  group  of  beds  when  the  width  of  their  outcrop  is  measured  at  right  angles  to  their  strike. 

t  la  diagram,  Fig.  41,  the  supposed  quarries  or  exposures  of  rock  in  the  interior  of  the 
eoBBtry  are  thickly  grouped  together ;  but  ff  the  reader  wiU  imagine  them  separated  by 
mneh  wider  intervals,  and  scattered  over  a  iu  laiger  space,  he  wOl  have  a  truer  notion  of 
what  oaaallj  oooan  in  nstuie. 


are  moastain  chainB.     When  on  the  imall  Kale  th^  are  commcmljr 
called  "  coDtortionA,"  u  in  Fig.  43. 


Bkf tch  of  ■  cUfT  on  the  cout  of  Curk.  oat  Um  old  Hs4d  of  KlI»■l^ 
hj  Ur.  a.  V.  Da  Noju. 

Beds  of  the  hardest  stone,  such  aa  compact  or  crystalline  limestone, 
and  hard  siliceons  gritstone,  at«  in  some  cases  bent  into  curves  of  the 
moat  wonderful  regularity,  so  as  to  look  like  artificial  masonry,  or  a 
series  of  arches  and  troughs  built  for  some  iueiplicable  purpose.  More 
usually,  however,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  irregularity  in  the  curves,  and 
this  is  especially  the  case  when  the  beds  acted  on  consist  of  alteraatioos 
of  different  texture  and  composition. 


F1K.M. 

Sket4:h  or  coDtortiou  In  eubODlferoni  Uinutons  and  sIuiIb,  LoaghihlniiT, 
Count]!  DnbllD. 

The  sketch,  Fig.  44,  represents  part  of  a  series  of  contortions  in  the 
Carboniferous  limestone  of  the  County  Dublin,  as  they  may  be  seen  on 
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the  shore  of  Loughshinny,  hetween  Bush  and  Skerries.  In  this 
locality  they  may  be  studied  not  only  in  section  in  the  cliffs,  but  in 
plan  on  the  shore  at  low  water,  and  some  of  them  may  be  observed 
partly  in  section  and  partly  in  plan,  which  makes  the  locality  an 
exceedingly  interesting  one. 

The  "  saddles  "  and  "  troughs  "  often  form  long  ovals,  and  look  like 
nests  of  boats,  one  inside  the  other,  some  upright,  but  broken  and  cut 
down  atop,  others  bottom  upwards,  and  broken  into  from  the  outside, 
so  as  to  show  parts  of  those  within.  These  forms  succeed  and  replace 
each  other  in  all  directions,  and  where  the  one  passes  into  the  other, 
the  crumpling  has  been  sometimes  so  great,  and  the  squeezing  so  severe, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  any  bed,  or  even  any  two  or  three  beds 
through  the  contortion. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  some  parts  of  the  sketch  (Fig.  43)  the  dark 
shale-beds  are  wider  than  at  others,  the  soft  shales  having  been 
squeezed  out  from  between  the  limestones  at  one  place,  so  as  to  form 
^  pockets  "  at  another.  This  sometimes  happens,  on  a  still  larger  scale, 
with  the  softer  and  more  squeezable  parts  of  violently  contorted  beds. 
In  the  collieries  near  Kanturk,  County  Cork,  the  culm  and  anthracite 
beds  there,  which  were  originally  perhaps  2  or  3  feet  thick,  expand  in 
some  places  to  a  width  of  20  or  30  feet,  while  at  others  they  dwindle 
down  to  a  single  inch.  The  same  thing  seems  to  occur  with  the  seam 
of  anthracite  in  the  Lower  Silurian  beds  near  Upper  Church,  County 
Tlpperary,  and  at  Kilnaleck,  in  the  County  of  Cavan.* 

Very  curious  and  almost  inexplicable  contortions  may  be  seen  occa- 
sionally, but  we  must  recollect  that  the  conditions  under  which  they 
were  produced  were  such  as  it  is  not  often  possible  for  us  to  imitate, 
nor  easy  even  to  imagine.  When  the  rocks  were  thus  contorted,  they 
were  buried  under  vast  thicknesses,  often  many  thousands  of  feet,  of 
other  rock  ;  the  rocks  above  and  below  them  were  also  of  unequal 
den.<!ities,  and  offering  unequal  resistances  to  force  ;  the  forces  of  dis- 
turbance, therefore,  even  if  uniform  in  their  origin,  would  become  com- 
plicated in  direction,  and  unequal  in  intensity,  by  reason  of  these 
inequalities  in  the  structure  and  position  of  the  rocks,  and  inequalities 
in  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  masses. 

BepetitionB  of  disturbing  Aotion. — Another  source  of  confusion  is 
the  repetition  of  a  disturbing  action  upon  rocks  already  disturbed,  the 
subsequent  forces  acting  perhaps  in  directions  different  from  the  early 
onesL  In  Ireland  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Cambrian  rocks  were  greatly 
disturbed  and  contorted  before  the  deposition  of  the  Lower  Silurian,  that 
the  Lower  Silurian  formation  had  in  like  manner  suffered  before  the 
depoeitioii  of  the  Carboniferous,  and  that  the  Carboniferous  had  itself 

*  Bm  EzpUiuition  of  Sheets  146, 188,  end  176,  Oeol.  Sarv.  Ireland;  deecriptlon  by  Keean. 
O.  H.  KtMhin  and  A.  B.  Wyime. 
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been  greatly  disturbed  and  often  hi^y  contorted.  It  is  reasonable 
therefore  to  expect,  what  is  found  to  be  the  fact,  that  the  beds  of  the 
Cambrian  rocks  are  in  some  places  twisted  into  a  confusion  of  curves  and 
knots,  which  it  is  now  a  quite  hopeless  task  to  endeavour  to  unraveL 

Aniiolinal  and  Synclinal  Carres.* — When  the  curves  of  the  rocks 
are  of  greater  extent,  we  cease  to  speak  of  them  as  mere  **  contortions.*' 
If  the  curves  have  long-extended  axes — that  is  to  say,  if  the  beds  are 
bent  up  into  ridges,  or  down  into  troughs,  which  continue  for  consider- 
able lengths,  in  proportion  to  their  widths — ^we  speak  of  them  as 
"  anticlinal  **  and  ''  83rnclinal "  curves.  If,  on  the  contrary,  no  diameter 
of  the  curved  area  be  much  longer  than  another,  we  call  them  either 
dome-shaped  elevations,  or  basin-shaped  depressions,  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  the  section  (Fig.  45),  A  is  an  anticlinal,  and  B  is  a  synclinal 
curve,  the  beds  numbered  6,  7,  8,  being  repeated  on  each  side  of  both. 


cn'est    s 
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Section  0n  line  C  JD, 


Fig.  45. 

At  A,  the  lower  beds,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  are  seen  rising  out  fix)m  underneath 
them  in  the  form  of  an  arch.  At  B,  the  upper  beds,  9  to  1 3,  repose 
upon  them  in  the  form  of  a  trough.  It  matters  not  whether  we  sup- 
pose the  spaces,  1,  2,  3,  etc,  to  represent  single  beds,  and  the  hill  at  A 
a  slight  elevation,  or  whether  they  be  taken  as  groups  of  beds,  and  A 
be  supposed  to  be  a  mountain  chain.  The  imaginary  line  which  runs 
from  the  eye  of  the  spectator  through  A  and  B,  and  about  which  the 
beds  may  be  supposed  to  be  bent,  is  called  the  ''  axis  "  of  the  curve  in 
each  case.  This  axis  may  be  either  horizontal  or  inclined  ;  if  horizon- 
tal, the  section  across  it  will  cut  the  same  beds  wherever  it  be  taken, 
the  variations  in  its  outline  being  only  those  in  the  outline  of  the 
ground.  If,  however,  the  axis  be  inclined,  different  sections  will  cut 
different  beds,  even  should  the  outline  of  the  ground  remain  the  same. 

*  The  English  words  "  saddle  and  trough  "  might  be  used  for  these  terms,  were  it  not 
that  these  words  are  often  used  by  miners  with  other  meanings.  Near  Llanelly,  in  South 
Wales,  for  instance,  I  found  that  they  spoke  of  a  synclinal  curve  not  as  a  "  trough/'  but  aa 
a  "  saddle,"  meaning,  I  suppose,  a  saddle  npside  down.  Moreoyer,  **  saddle  and  trough  ** 
are  often  used  as  denoting  external  forms  of  ground  with  which  the  internal  structure  is 
often  in  direct  opposition,  a  saddle-formed  hill  often  rising  over  a  geological  trough,  or  a 
trough-like  Talley  running  along  the  axis  of  an  anticlinal  or  saddle-like  cure  in  the  beds. 


COHTOETIONa 


This  is  shown  in  Fig.  46,  which  is  a  mppoBed  plan  of  the  ground  of 
which  Fig.  46  is  a  section.     In  this  the  axw,  A  A'  and  B  B*,  are  enp- 


posed  to  incline  downwards  to  the  north,  or  &om  the  line  of  section 
C  D,  to  the  other  end  of  the  map,  aa  shown  by  the  arrows,  and  it  is 
obrions  that  the  bed  4,  which  forms  the  apex  of  the  ridge  in  the 
Bection,  will  slope  downwards  along  the  inclined  axis,  and  if  the  ridge 
of  the  hill  be  kept  np  to  the  sBme  height,  the  beds  5,  6,  7,  8  will 
necesMuilf  arch  over  it  In  the  some  way,  if  the  i^ncliiial  axis  B  B' 
slope  in  ihe  same  diKctdon,  there  mnst  either  be  a  correeponding  slope 
and  hollow  in  the  surface  of  the  gronnd,  or  beeh  beds,  14,  Ifi,  16, 
etc,  mnst  come  in,  resting  in  the  hollow  of  13.     So  that,  if  we  make 


another  section,  as  in  Fig.  47,  along  a  line  between  Q  H  for  instance. 
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in  Fig.  47,  the  ridge  of  the  antidinal  A  A^  will  be  formed  by  the  bed 
7  instead  of  4,  all  the  beds  below  7  having  successively  sunk  beneath 
the  surface,  and  the  bed  16  will  form  the  hollow  of  the  synclinal  B  B\ 
the  bed  13  being  now  at  a  considerable  depth  below  it,  and  cropping 
out  at  some  distance  on  either  side,* 

Large  anticlinal  and  synclinal  curves  have  often  minor  undulatioDS 
on  their  flanks,  as  suggested  in  Fig.  48,  where  the  letters  a  and  b  show 


Fig.  48. 
Sketch  section,  to  show  mi^or  and  minor  folds  in  rocks. 


the  main  anticlinal  and  synclinal,  with  smaller  ones  on  each  side. 
These  minor  undulations  may  be  likened  to  ripples  or  lesser  waves 
riding  on  the  back  of  the  larger  swell  of  the  ocean.  They  are 
especially  remarkable  in  some  of  the  laige  anticlinals  in  the  south-west 
of  Ireland. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  such  complication  of  forms  as 
these  necessitate  great  labour  in  making  an  accurate  geological  map  of 
a  country,  more  especially  where  the  ground  is  itself  lofty  and  broken, 
and  often  difficult  to  traverse,  while  the  subterranean  complication  is 
often  only  partially  revealed  by  occasional  eiposures  here  and  there  at 
the  surface. 

The  axes,  or  imaginary  central  lines  of  antidinal  and  synclinal 
curves,  are  sometimes  long  and  steady,  and  the  curves  themselves,  of 
course,  equally  so  ;  sometimes  the  axes  are  short  and  inteirupted  when 
the  anticlinals  and  synclinals  shrink  into  short  oval  ridges  and  troughs, 
like  those  mentioned  at  p.  190,  and  these  again  pass  into  strictly 
dome-shaped  elevations  and  basin-shaped  depressions,  when  the  axes 
become  mere  points  or  centres,  from  or  towards  which  the  beds  have 

*  In  the  cant  phrases  that  have  got  into  nse  in  the  Geological  Sorrey,  the  beds  that 
thus  sink  under  the  others  along  the  crest  of  an  anticlinal  are  said  to  "  nose  in  **  under 
them,  and  the  beds  that  thus  terminate  across  the  trough  of  a  synclinal  are  said  to  "  nose 
out "  oyer  them.  Attention  to  the  inclination  of  the  axes  of  these  curves  is  not  only  neceft- 
sary  in  geological  surveying,  but  is  of  the  greatest  pnctical  importance  in  bed-mining.  I 
was  myself  cognisant  a  few  years  ago  of  an  abortive  sinking  for  coal  in  the  South  Welah 
coalfield,  where  something  like  £30,000  was  wasted,  mainly  fh>m  want  of  attention  to  this 
circumstance,  the  coal  that  was  being  sought  having  cropped  out  across  the  axis  of  the 
synclinal  a  mUe  or  more  before  reaching  the  spot  where  the  shaft  was  being  sunk  for  it. 
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what  is  called  a  qvd^ptd-versdl  dip  or  inclination  on  all  sides,  Some^ 
times  also  the  axis  of  a  cur7e  undulates  along  its  extension,  so  that 
after  higher  beds  have  been  brought  in  over  it,  the  lower  ones  may 
b^in  to  make  their  appearance  again  in  the  same  general  strike,  or 
vice  vena,  and  sometimes  even  the  curves  themselves  are  irregular,  so 
that  an  anticlinal  presses  into  a  synclinal  along  the  same  line  of  strike, 
and  vice  versa. 

The  aids  of  an  anticlinal  or  synclinal  curve  necessarily  runs  in  the 
direction  of  the  general  strike  of  the  beds  ;  but  instances  are  not  un< 
common  of  minor  curves,  the  axes  of  which  run  obliquely  to  the  general 
strike,  or  even  in  the  direction  of  the  dip  of  a  mass  of  beds.  It  is, 
however,  obvious  that  these  can  only  be  of  subordinate  importance,  or 
they  would  themselves  produce  a  general  new  dip  and  new  strike  in 
the  beds  they  traverse. 

TTnielinal  Curves. — ^This  term,  first  used,  so  feur  as  I  am  aware,  by 
Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  Geology  of  South  America,  may  be  useful  sometimes 
to  designate  a  single  fold  in  rocks,  without  any  answering  counterfold 
in  any  direction. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  for  instance,  the  beds  are  horizontal  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  island,  suddenly  dip  in  the  middle  of  it  at  a  high 
angle  to  the  north,  and  then  rather  quickly  recover  their  horizontality 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  island.  This  uniclinal  curve  causes  the  beds 
which  cap  the  hills  in  the  south  to  be  deep  below  those  forming  the 
low  ground  in  the  north  of  the  island. 

Some  magnificent  examples  of  uniclinal  curves  may  be  seen  along  the  clifis 
near  Loop  Head,  County  Qare.  The  beds  there  are  hard  grits  and  indurated 
slaty  shales  belonging  to  the  Coal-measures.  In  many  places  they  are  horizontal, 
or  nearly  so,  while  in  others  they  are  variously  curved,  the  anticlinals  sometimes 
eroded  by  the  sea  below,  so  as  to  form  natural  arches  and  bridges,  one  example  of 
which  is  well  known  as  the  Bridges  of  Boss.  In  two  or  three  instances,  however, 
horizontal  beds  are  suddenly  bent  for  a  short  space  by  uniclinal  curves  into  the 
vertical  position,  and  then  immediately  bent  back  again  into  the  horizontal  The 
axes  of  tiiese  curves  strike  nearly  with  the  coast,  so  that  great  areas  of  the  surface 
of  a  bed  are  sometimes  shown  in  the  clifis.  One  of  these  is  one  or  two  hundred 
yards  long  and  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  Mr.  Henry  Eeane,  on  whose  pro- 
perty it  is,  has  had  one  of  the  projecting  crags  near  it  walled  round,  so  that  it 
may  be  viewed  in  safety.  As  the  smooUi  nearly  vertical  surface  of  the  bed  un- 
dulates slightly,  it  might  be  taken  for  the  side  of  some  mighty  ship  rising  out  of 
the  boiUng  surf  below. 

Inversion  of  Beds. — These  flexures  are  in  some  instances  carried 
out  80  far,  both  on  the  large  and  small  scale,  as  to  produce  actual  in- 
version (see  Fig.  49)  of  the  beds,  so  that  the  lower  sutfiEices  appear  in 
some  places  to  be  the  upper  ones. 

This  inversion  may,  in  some  cases,  among  highly  contorted  beds, 
h9  actually  seen  in  the  difb,  as  in  some  parts  of  the  Alps,  where  the 


beda  may  be  oTwerved  bent  into  the  form  of  8'b  or  Z's,  in  the  predpi- 
toiu  aidea  of  the  moontaing.  In  other  caaea  it  leqniiee  a  more  widelj 
extended  obaerratioa,  in  order  to  show  that  the  apparent  order  of  saper- 


poaition  of  any  aet  of  beda,  in  any  particular  locality,  ia  the  inverae  of 
Qiat  order  which  is  to  be  obaerred  generally,  and  where  the  beds  are 
nndiatorbed. 

Id  puta  of  the  Alpi  Inveniou  tibn  plw»  on  a  very  Urge  scale,  so  Uwt  whole 
districts  have  their  beds  aptilted  uid  bent  back  in  mch  >  way  that  the  lower  beds 
TSit  apparently  apon  those  which  were  ori^Dall;  deposited  upon  them,  and  the 
lower  appears  to  be  the  higher  part  of  the  series. 

An  excellent  case  of  hiTersioo,  like  that  aaggested  in  the  left-hand  port  of  the 
flgnre  above,  may  be  seen  In  a  large  qnarry  in  the  carbonlferons  limestone 
at  a  place  called  "  Tellow  Piu«e,"  in  the  Connty  Meath,  a  few  tnllee  eoutb  of 
Slane. 

The  Inversion  of  beds  is  occasionally  obaerred  in  ooal-mhiing,  as  In  Belgtam 
and  the  sonth-west  of  Inland,  where  beds  of  coal  are  Bometjmee  found  with  the 
"  coal-seat "  uppermost,  and  the  "  coal-roof  "  nndermost.  In  a  diitarbed  part  of 
the  Btmtb  ataffoidshlre  coalfield,  the  same  bed  of  coal  was  passed  Ihrongh  Uhrae 
times  in  the  same  vertical  shaft,  flist  in  its  right  position,  then  inverted,  and  then 
again  right  side  nppermoat^  It  mnst  aooord^ly  have  been  bent  hito  the  shape 
of  tbe  letter  8  or  Z.  We  shall  see  presently  that  no  mere  "  fault "  can  thus 
btjng  put  of  the  same  bed  twice  into  a  vertical  shaft. 

Artestui  'Wella.— Artificial  wells  known  as  Artesian,  Itom  their  first  being 
used  in  tbe  province  of  Artois,  are  sank  in  those  districts  whsre  the  rocks  have 
been  bent  into  a  baaln-shaped  curvs.  If  a  series  of  beds,  some  of  which  are 
porona,  either  in  consequence  of  their  open  grain,  or  the  Joints  which  traverae 
them,  while  others  are  impervious  to  water,  be  bent  into  the  form  of  a  basin  with 
a  qna-quB-versal  dip  towards  a  central  part,  and  the  porous  beds  rise  into  higher 
ground  than  that  centra]  part,  then  the  rain  that  falls  on  their  outcrop 
will  partly  sink  down  along  them  beneath  the  impervious  cOTering,  until  a 
basin-shaped  sheet  of  water  be  accumulated  below,  as  In  the  shaded  part  of  Tig. 
60.  Tins  water  may  completely  saturate  the  porous  bed  up  to  a  certain  level,  as 
L  L  tor  instance,  but  will  be  premttad  from  rising  to  the  surface  by  the  imperri- 
ODS  beds  nt  m  above  It.  If  that  impervioos  downward-curved  bed  be  pierced  by 
•  bore-hole,  the  water  will  tend  to  rise  in  that  hole  to  the  level  L  L,  and  this  may 
be  in  some  casee  above  the  level  of  the  ituface  of  the  ground  in  the  low  central 
region,  as  represented  in  Fig.  GO. 

In  this  diagram  the  porous  beds  are  indicated  by  tbe  letters  P  P,  and  the 
impervious  bods  by  the  lettcra  m  vi.     It  then  the  wells  W  W  W  be  sunk  thraogh 
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the  upper  imperyioiu  beds,  the  -water  -wiU  rise  in  them,  either  on  to  the  surface 
with  a  jet  as  in  the  central  well,  np  to  the  surface  as  in  the  one  on  the  right 
handy  ot  np  to  the  water-level  L  L  in  the  one  on  the  left  hand.     Without  some 


Fig.  60. 
Dlagraminatic  section  of  a  district  in  wUch  Artesian  wells  are  sunk. 

sach  arrangement  of  the  beds  below  ground  as  that  now  described,  there  is  no 
reinon  why  water  should  rise  to  the  surface  in  any  bore-hole,  however  deep  it  may 
be  carried,  a  caution  necessitated  by  the  experience  of  many  fruitless  trials  in 
places  where  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  such  structurCi 
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CHAPTER  EC 


FAUUrS  OR   DISLOCATIONS. 


It  may  easily  be  conceived,  that  tlie  force  which  was  sufficient  to  raise 
vast  masses  of  solid  rock,  of  unknown  but  immense  thickness,  from 
beneath  the  bottom  of  the  sea  high  into  the  air,  in  order  to  form  the  diy 
land,  and  to  bend  them  into  the  folds  and  contortions  that  have  been 
just  described,  was  also  sufficient  to  crack  and  break  them  through.  We 
find,  accordingly,  very  frequent  instances  of  cracks  running  through  great* 
thicknesses  of  rock,  which  are  obviously  fractures  caused  by  disturbing 
force.  Sometimes  these  are  mere  fissures  ;  but  more  frequently  there 
is  not  only  a  severance  but  a  displacement  of  the  rocks  that  have  been 
severed.  Beds  that  were  once  continuous  are  now  left  at  very  different 
levels  on  opposite  sides  of  the  fissure — ^many  feet,  or  many  hundreds 
of  feet,  above  or  below  the 'parts  with  which  they  were  once  continuous. 
When  this  is  the  case,  these  fractures  are  called  "  faults"  or  "  disloca- 
tions" by  geologists,  for  which  miners  in  different  districts  use  in 
addition  the  terms  "  sHp,"  «  sUde,"  ''  heave/' «  dyke,"  « thing,"  « throw," 
"  trouble,"  "  check,"  and  other  expressions. 

The  Throw  of  a  Fault. — ^The  amount  of  dislocation,  measured  in  a 

vertical  dtrectuniy  pro- 

■^-  ^ duced  by  a  fault,  is 

called  its  "throw," 
a  fault  being  said  to 
be  an  **  upthrow  "  or 
a  **  downthrow,**  or 
an  "  upcast "  or 
"  downcast,"  accord- 
ing to  the  side  from 
which  we  view  it. 
Its  amount  is  stated 
in  fathoms,  yards,  or 
feet,  measured  per- 
pendicularly from  the 
surface,  provided  the 
surface  be  horizontal,  from  a  given  horizontal  plane  if  it  be  not.  If, 
for  instance,  a  bed  of  coal,  where  it  is  cut  by  a  fault,  as  at  a.  Fig.  51, 


Pig.  51. 
Section  of  a  fttnlt. 
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be  100  yards  from  the  surface,  or  from  an  assumed  horizontal  datum 
line  A  B,  and  the  other  part  of  the  bed  immediately  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fault,  as  at  6,  be  200  yards  below  the  line  A  B,  the  throw  of  the 
fault  is  said  to  be  100  yards,  without  regard  to  the  distance  measured 
laterally  from  A  to  B  along  the  surface,  or  from  a  to  6  along  the  fault. 
When,  however,  the  outcrops  of  inclined  beds  are  cut  by  a  fault,  the 
distance  between  the  ends  of  any  broken  bed,  measured  on  the  surface, 
along  the  line  of  fault,  is  often  said  to  be  the  ^  heave  '*  of  the  fault 

In  taking  acoomits  from  miners  as  to  the  characters  of  faults,  it  is  necessary  to 
be  on  one's  guard,  and  be  quite  sure  that  the  sense  in  which  they  use  these  terms 
is  properly  understood.  In  some  districts  they  would  speak  of  tiie  distance  A  B, 
measured  along  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  tiie  horizontal  distance  between  the 
ends  of  the  beds,  as  the  "  width  "  of  the  fault,  looking  only  to  the  extent  of  "  barren 
ground  "  as  to  that  jNirticular  bed,  and  paying  no  attention  to  the  real  width  of 
tiie  actual  fissure  itself,  which  might  be  not  more  than  a  few  inches,  or  perhaps 
even  not  one. 

Statements  as  to  the  amount  of  the  throw  of  faults  also,  especially  where  the 
beds  are  inclined  from  the  horizontal,  and  the  faults  from  Ihe  perpendicular,  will 
have  to  be  taken  with  great  caution.  Two  different  faults,  or  even  two  distant 
parts  of  the  same  fault,  which  have  different  degrees  of  inclination,  may  appear  to 
▼aiy  greatly  in  throw,  without  producing  any  important  variation  in  the  position 
of  tiie  beds  at  a  littie/distance  on  each  side  of  them. 

In  Fig.  52,  let  A  B  and  C  D  be  such  parts  of  faults  cutting  the  coal  L  L,  A  B 
having  a  steep,  and  C  D  a 

much  less  angle  of  inclina-  ^     .**  .^ 

tion.    The  throw  of  the  fault  'V^^^^  I     j  | 

A  B  will  be  measured  by  ^"N^^^    \    j  I 

the  line  a  b,  that  of  C  D  by  ^^>iL.  ^  *  '•  o 

the  much  shorter  line  e  d,  ^^fc^^^lSsZ'*       ^  ^-(«^ 

and  yet  the  position  of  the       ^^sflSSS^^^      \  i^^V*.  I  ,    ^*^,tte^^^ 

beds  at  X  and  Y  wiU  be  the      ^^**^  ^  \  j        ^"V^J-^^^^ 

same  in  both  cases.      The  ij     r        .^^^^^^T^ 

part  of  the  bed  that  will  be  \K""J::^^'"""    ^V^^ 

lost  to  the  miner  by  the  y^""       3C  ^s^^^^^ 

steep  fault  A  B,  however,  I  ^^^ 

measured  at  the  surface  by  i  B 

the  space  A  o,  will  be  much  -p^  5^ 

less  than  that  marked  Z, 

which  will  be  lost  by  the  more  gently  inclined  fault  C  D,  and  which  will  be 

measured  at  the  surface  by  the  space  A  p. 

The  less  faults  are  inclined  from  the  perpendicular,  therefore,  the  better  for  the 
ooal-miner. 

Tarieties  of  Faults. — ^Faults  vary  in  character ,  chiefly  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  rocks  which  they  traverse,  whether  they  be  hard  or 
soft,  or  an  alternation  of  both ;  and  in  effect^  chiefly  according  to  the 
position  of  the  beds  which  they  traverse,  whether  these  be  horizontal, 
inclined,  or  contorted,  and  according  to  the  direction  and  number  of 
lines  of  fracture^  their  inclination  and  combinatioiL 


1.  VatlAtion  in  Ohamotor  of  FBalta  from  urtrira  of  Books  traiV«ra»d. 
WLen  faulta  traTerse  a  mass  of  rather  Boft  amd  yielding  beds  of  rock, 
Buch  M  shaleB  and  thin  sandftones,  Ibe  fisBores  themselvefl  ore  often 
mere  planes  of  dividoo,  joat  as  if  the  rock  had  been  cot  thiough  with  a 
knife.*     In  this,  as  in  other  caaes,  the  two  coDtiguoiu  anrfaces  of  the 
fault  are  veiy  frequently  found  to  be  quite  smooth  and  polished  by  the 
enormous  friction  that 
has  taken  place,  pro- 
ducing the  appearance 
I  well  known  to  geolo- 

gists nnder  the  name 
of  "slickensides,''  and 
"  which   has   been  al- 

ready   deeciibed     ia 
Chap.  VTL     In  some 
-  »  cases,    although    the 
fracture   seeius  quite 
g  clean  and  sharp,  yet 
the  beds  on  each  nde 
are    traversed    by    a 
Plg^  M.  great  number  of  small, 

8«>tloBcf&»iiM  bed.  Without  dirtorton.  Siegdar,  and  discon- 

tinuous "  slickenside"  suifaces,  as  if  a  jarring  and  tremulous  grinding 


Itowince  for  loma  dlifbnnoe  In  Uw  diconi' 

nuTOit  crMki  which  op«n»trj  slowly  •rWnranlB,' he  mj™,  "  on  th«Blrt  of  Joly  IgST,  Kr, 
Hintud  KTMir  hiLTlDg  eomplstad  our  day's  work, wen lUndlng  togetber  apon  tbe^icler 
du  Oeuit,  when  a  loud  dnll  •oaad,  like  tlut  pnxtaced  by  ■  heaTj  blow,  eeemed  to  ima  (TOD 
tbabodTortheloenDdemeaUiUiespotan  whicliweatood.  Thii  wu  luocseded  br  ■  Mrfaa 
□rthirp  nporta,  which  were  heard  eoiDntlmeg  *boT*  tu,  eometlmee  below  tu,  eooietlmM 
■pparentl;  cloee  under  our  f«t.  the  iDtemU*  between  tb*  loader  reporte  being  filled  br  a 
low  ilnglDg  notes.  We  tuned  hither  end  thlthet  u  Uie  direction  of  tbe  Miniidi  mled  ; 
for  the  glaoler  wu  evidently  bnaUng  beneath  onr  t«et,  though  we  eonld  dlaeeni  no  trace 
of  TDptore.  FoT  an  bonr  the  (onndi  contlnaed  wlthont  onr  being  able  to  diaconr  the 
■oorce;  thli  at  length  terealed  Itaelf  by  *>Tuih  of  tlr  babble*  from  one  of  theUtUe  pool! 
Dpon  ttaesuifftrs  of  the  glader,  which  was  Intaructed  by  Uie  aewly-tOnned  ereraaee.  We 
tliea  tnced  It  for  Mine  dlatiace  np  and  down,  but  hardly  at  any  plaoe  waa  It  anndently 
wide  to  permit  the  blade  of  my  penknife  to  Bnler  It." 

I  have  obeerved  a  Kiaiewhat  ilmllar  eflfcct  In  the  nolie  raealOng  from  the  lint  eraek, 
and  the  nibaeqaent  ilow  opeolng  of  the  Baaare  when  atandlng  on  the  deck  of  a  Teaael  that 
waa  driven  atem  on  agalnat  aa  Ic^-floe,  In  order  to  foroe  a  way  throngh  It. 

Fouibly  eome  of  the  nolaee  heard  dodog  m  earthqaake  may  have  a  almllu-  nlgln  In 
the  cnddng  of  rocka  below  the  aniface,  and  fanlla  may  be  afUmranU  Ilowly  fonned  by 
gndoal  Tcrtlcal  dlaplacement  along  theae  ciacki  deep  beneath  the  laibee  of  the  gronnd,  or 
aametlmee  ereu  reaching  np  to  It,  JnitaathecrcTaiaeeoDtheglaolerafterwanligapealowly 
at  tlie  aorboa,  and  become  openjaggedfiaaarealnatead  of  mere  knife-edged  cnu. 
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motion  bad  been  prodiiG«d  in  the  mass  of  the  beda.*  Sometimes  the 
beds  end  abruptly  without  an^  dutoition,  Fig.  S3;  but  sometimea  thej 
teem  to  hare  been  bent  and  distorted  along  the  plane  of  the  fault  to  a 
ceitun  extent. 


are  iBid  to  "  dip  to  thB  \ 

downlhrow,"  uid  "  rise  to 

the     upthrow,"     u     ve 

■hcmid  eipect  them  nstnr- 

■Uy  to  da.     I  luie,  hov- 

trtr,  Ter;  rrcqoeiitlf  been 

told  by  coal-mineis  that 

the  eeatnij  take*  place, 

and  that  b«di  more  usa- 

tily  rlM  to  a  downthrow 

bolt  rather  than  dip  to- 

waidi  it.     I  hare  elwajs 

ncetred  theae  etatementa 

with  a  certain  amonDt  of 

■oepticinii,    but    by    the 

klDdneMof  Lord  Dudley's 

opportunity  (raferred  to  in  the  prevlona  note)  of  penonally  examining  the  gat^road 
wUch  be  bad  liad  driven  np  to  aiid  ectOHS  the  great  bonndBTy  fault  at  Hlmley,  and 
oooTiudng  myielf  of  the  accuracy  of  the  itatement  in  that  instasca  at  all  eTects. 
TtiB  gate-road  was  contlnoed  from  the  Thick  coal  some  twenty  yards,  Into  the 
red  Permian  rock  at  a  depth  of  about  one  hundred  yarda  thim  Uie  srirfaca.  Both 
IbnnalioDi  wen  greatly  shattered  and  broken,  so  much  so  that  no  truatworthy 
determfaiatloB  of  the  dip  of  the  Permian  beda  could  be  made.  The  coal-msasoree 
weiv  not  only  shattered  but  equeeied,  so  that  the  Thick  coal  lost  much  of  its  usual 
thicknen  on  approaching  the  fault,  and  wheu  it  came  within  ten  or  twelve  yards 
of  it,  it  was  bent  np  perpendicularly,  and  the  beds  below  it  roee  Into  the  walla  of 
{he  gst»road,  and  were  cut  off  above  by  the  red  rock  lying  obliquely  across  them 
■t  an  irregular  line,  the  Inclination  of  which  to  the  horizon  did  not  exceed  87°. 
■omewhat  as  In  the  following  figure,  which  Is  condensed  from  a  rough  sketch  and 
tneaintaiieiit  I  made  on  the  spot. 

It  is  only  by  a  lucky  actddentthat  a  geologist  can  ever  have  the  opportunity  of 
penonaHy  '•"'"'"'"c  soch  a  case,  as  the  continuance  of  the  mining  operations 

*  Tlieae  "  sUokanildfl  "  or  pgllabftd  and  itriated  soFfsofls  are  not  ooDflned  to  thoae  near 
teilta,  alnoe,  as  already  mentioned,  thej  often  ecat  the  mrfkcea  of  Jolnta,  wjtha  thin  ifcriated 
dapoalt  treqiuntly  of  lUica.  Theie  an  attribated  by  Hr.  Cine,  who  has  paid  mncb  atten- 
tkai  to  them,  to  eiyilalUntlon  of  the  sabctBDoe  In  paiallel  flbna  (i«  paper  "  On  aome 
atriated  snifkoe*  la  tli*  Oninlt*  near  DDbUn,"  b;  Berd.  llaiweU  Close :  /ounuil  Onl.  Sue. 
IM.  ToL  I.)  In  many  cases,  howsTer,  Ihej  are  msnl;  striated  and  pollibed  plauea  of 
dlTldon,  tiaTeralng  the  n»k,  as  I  had  an  opportmilty  of  obeerrlng  Ln  Hafcb  IBOT  In  the 
Tbkk  ooal  In  BtBObrdtbin,  In  the  Hlmley  pits,  on  appniBchJng  the  boanduj  fault,  the 
eoal  on  the  sldea  and  In  the  roof  of  the  gate-ioad>  bad  ever;  cnUe  yard  or  Its  maai  trsiersed 
^r  "tTfrfcirnsH*''*"^^''**"'""'"(I^n*"'l*rt^l'^^*,  **"'^"*""'^**''d'mTn1ihliigniynrfHMwlM 
from  the  bouodaiy  fault,  till  at  a  dlstanos  of  M  or  IM  jacds  from  It  they  were  rarely 
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shortly  makes  the  spot  inacoessible,  and  it  cannot  be  kept  open  for  more  thsn  a 

short  time,  except  at  considerable 
inconvenience,  and,  perhaps,  great 
cost  to  the  miner.* 

Mr.  Cnrwen  Salmon,  in  the  year 
1862,  pointed  out  to  me  that  there 
are  cases  in  which  the  throw  of  a 

Paalt.  with  straU  bent  np  on  the  upthrow  side.    ^ a^t  »  ^^^^  grtmX^T  uen  the  sur- 
face than  at  lower  depths,  a  fact 

A,  The  Thick  coal  squeezed,  shattered,  and   probably    explicable    either    by    a 

suddenly  bent  up  perpendicularly.  change  in  its  inclination,  or  possibly 

B,  The  "  Grains,"  snd  other  ironstones  usually   ^y  ^^^  gij-jj^  ^|w  of  the  masses 

occurring  below  the  Thick  coal,  but  thinner   ^^  opposite  sides  of  the  fault  during 
than  ordinary.  the  moTement,  and  in  the  direction 

C,  The  Heathen  coal^whlch  lies  about  seven    ^^  ^^^  j^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

yards  below  the  Thick  coal.  ^      .        °   *^     *  different  narts 

"'  ^^Jjf^*»<*''*^«™^'»™*«*<»'"««*  w«snotrtrictlyandwhoUy.TeSc2 

one. 

Wben  faults  traverse  very  hard  and  unyielding  rocks,  such  as  thick 
gritstones,  hard  limestones,  or  siliceous  slates,  and  still  more,  if  they 
penetrate  igneous  rocks,  such  as  granites  and  felstones,  the  fissures  are 
apt  to  be  much  wider,  and  often  very  irregular.  If  the  original  fracture 
shall  have  taken  place 
not  in  one   plane,  but  £^ 

so  as  to  produce  two 
broken  or  irregular  sur- 
faces, with  cavities  and 
protuberances  as  in  Fig. 
56,  and  these  two  sur- 
faces slide  one  over  the 
other,  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  they  would  ever  be 
made  to  ft  exactly,  so  as 
to  close  again  entirely 
upon  each  other.  Pro- 
tuberance would  rest 
against  protuberance,  or  '"  Fig.  M. 

come    against   a  hollow    Section  of  hard  beds  cut  by  uneven  fkult,  and  consequent 

not  large  enough,  or  not  cavities. 

of  the  requisite  form,  to  receive  it,  and  thus  the  two  walls  of  the  fissure 

would  be  kept  partially  and  irregularly  apart,  the  fissure  being  dosed 

*  I  was  fortunately  able  to  secure  for  the  Coal  Ciommisslon,  which  was  then  sitting,  a 
detailed  mining  section  of  this  interesting  gate-road,  constructed  with  great  accuracy  by 
Mr.  Hughes  of  Dudley,  mining  surveyor,  and  Mr.  Spruce,  the  manager  of  the  colliery. 

It  is  not  very  easy,  perhaps,  to  form  a  correct  physical  conception  of  the  mode  of  action 
of  the  mechanical  forces  which  produced  these  and  similar  phenomena  met  with  in  coal- 
mining, and  I  believe  there  is  yet  much  to  be  learnt  by  more  accurate  description  and 
delineation  of  the  phenomena  themselves.  Geologists  must  look  for  information  on  these 
and  other  matters  to  those  practically  engaged  on  them  in  the  ftiture. 
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in  eoDie  places  and  open  in  others.  In  Fig.  Cifl  an  uneven  fiacture 
having  trareised  the  hard  beds  A  B  C  D,  and  dialocation  taken  place, 
the  result  would  be  the  irregular  fiBsiire  E  F,  -  It  is  true  that  the 
grinding  process,  as  the  anrfaces  moved  upon  each  other,  would  often 
giea^y  diminish  this  irK^iilBrit7,  and  in  soft  rocks  probably  obliterate 
it ;  bat  in  luird  rocks  it  is  mnch  more  usnal  to  find  the  im^ulat  open- 
ings above  described  etill  remaining. 

Where  altemations  of  hard  and  soft  beds  occur,  there  may  be  a 
combination  of  the  two  effects,  the  fiseure  being  quite  dosed  where  soft 
beds  are  bronght  together,  or  even  where  soft  beds  are  brought  against 
hard,  but  more  or  less  open  where  two  hard  beds  come  opposite  each 
other.  In  speaking  of  open  fissures,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  intended 
to  assert  the  fceqaency  of  fissures  now  open  and  empty.  They  are 
almost  invariably  filled  with  materials  either  derived  from  the  ruins  of 
the  adjacent  rocks  at  the  time  of  the  fracture  occurring,  or  afterwards 
brought  into  them. 

Some  fissures,  even  in  the  most  yielding  rocks,  have  been  kept  open, 
or  rather  their  sides  kept  apart,  by  fragments  that  were  dragged  into 
them  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence.  In  tracing  the  line  of  a  fault 
along  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  North  Wales,  I  have  often  found 
lamps  and  patches  of  the  broken  beds,  even  some  yards  in  diameter, 
caught  by  the  way,  and  serving  to  point  out  the  direction  of  the  fault. 

S.  Variatloii  of  Vaults  In  eSHt  aooordins  to  InaUnatlon  of  Beds 


As  it  is  comparatiTely  r 
position  over  any  con- 
■iderabla  area,  it  is 
necessaiy    to    study 
the  effect  of  faolta  on         ^ 
inclined  beds,  and  on  a 

beds  with  an  inclina- 
tion varying  either  in 
angle,  in  direction,  or  ]< 

in  both.  If  any  bed 
or  set  of  beds  "^k-  ■ 
ing"  in  a  given  direc- 
tion, and  "dipping" 
at  a  given  angle,  be 
broken  through  by  a 
fault,  the  effect  of  the 
vertical  "  throw "  is  ' 
to  produce  at  the  sur- 
face the  appearance  of  a  lateral  "  shift " 


"heave."     Let  Fig.  67  be  a 
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hoiizontal  plan  of  tlie  outcrop  of  a  set  of  beds,  of  which  we  may  sup- 
pose a  a  to  he  a  limestone  interstratifLed  with  sandstones  and 
shales,  and  that  they  all  dip  steadily  to  the  north  at  an  angle  of  25<', 
and  that  these  beds  are  trayersed  by  the  fault  h  6,  causing  a  "  down- 
throw" to  the  east,  or  an  ''upthrow"  to  the  west,  which  is  the  same 
thing ;  then  the  outcrop  of  the  beds  will  be  farther  south  on  the  east 

side    of    the  fault 
JT"'*^,]'^^^^^  than  they  are  on 

""'-^  ^^'^^  ,        To   render  this 

^'""'^ ^^--^^;^^v^^ ^^^22^  more    evident,  let 

^^^v^^v^^^^-v^  Fig.  68  be  a  dia- 

**v,s^\^«  grammatic    section 

^"^v^^^,^^     drawn  ifipom  south 

^***v^v,,^^  ^^v*^  to  north  along  the 

^'^^^''v^  direction  of  the  line 

Fig.  68.  of    fault,   showing 

Diagnanmiitle  section  of  Fig.  57,  to  explain  the  apparent  the    beds   on   both 

lateral  ahift  of  an  Inclined  bed  along  a*  hoiixontal  line  when  it  ia  gides  of  it,  and  let 

moved  vertically  acroa.it  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 

limestone  a  a,  disregarding  the  other  beds.  If  we  suppose  the  part  (5) 
dropped  vertically  down  to  (c),  and  the  jMort  {d)  in  the  former  continua- 
tion of  the  bed  down  to  (a),  it  is  clear  that  a  vertical  throw  of  the  bed 
a  a  on  one  side  of  the  &ult  will  place  it  in  the  position  d  d  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fault,  the  respective  outcrops  of  the  two  pieces  of  the 
same  bed  being  at  the  present  surface  of  the  ground  at  the  points  6  0. 
In  other  words,  the  apparently  lateral  shift  of  the  outcrop  of  a  a  in  the 
plan.  Fig.  67,  has  been  produced  by  the  vertical  throw  of  the  inclined 
beds  on  opposite  sides  of  the  fault.  The  figure  68  may  perhaps  be 
more  readily  understood  if  it  be  copied  on  a  separate  piece  of  tiacing 
paper,  and  then  the  tracing  paper  placed  over  the  figure,  so  that  d  d 
should  coincide  with  dh;  i£  then  the  piece  of  paper  be  moved  verti- 
cally down  the  page,  keeping  the  dotted  lines  d  e  and  6  c  on  the 
tracing  paper  over  those  in  the  woodcut,  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  the 
movement  of  the  paper  is  vertical,  the  bed  a  a  will  travel  laterally 
along  the  horizontal  line  from  north  to  south,  so  that  from  &  it  will 
gradually  arrive  at  e. 

The  higher  the  angle  at  which  the  beds  dip,  the  less  will  be  the 
apparent  shift  at  the  surface  produced  by  the  same  amount  of  throw. 
In  Fig.  69,  the  angle  of  inclination  is  increased  to  60°,  the  vertical 
throw,  or  the  distance  between  h  and  c,  remains  the  same  as  in  Fig.  68 ; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  the  apparent  lateral  shift  or  distance  between 
b  and  e  is  greatly  diminished.  This  diminution  would  continue  with 
the  increase  of  the  angle  of  inclination,  until  the  beds  were  actually 
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veiticaLy  when  it  is  plain 
prodace  any  apparent 
lateial  ahiitdng,  for 
the  ends  of  the  beds 
in  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  fault  would 
merely  slide  up  or 
down  along  each 
other.  In  a  set  of 
vertical  beds,  then,  it 
would  be  almost  ini- 
poflsible  to  detect  a 
faulty  howeyer  great 
may  have  been  the 


that  no  amount  of  vertieal  throw  could 


Fig.  69. 


real  fissure  and  dislocation.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  beds  lie  at  a 
very  low  angle,  a  very  small  dislocation  may  shift  the  outcrop  of  the 
beds  to  very  considerable  distances. 

It  18  obvious,  from  an  inspection  of  Figs.  58  and  59,  that  if  we 
know  the  inclination  of  the  beds,  and  the  amount  of  the  vertical 
^  throw  "  of  the  fault,  we  may  easily  calculate  what  will  be  the  apparent 
ahift  of  their  outcrop  at  the  surface  ;  and  if,  therefore,  we  find  the  out- 
crop of  one,  it  will  be  easy  to  discover  the  outcrop  of  the  other.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  know  the  distance  between  the  out<:rop  of  the 
beds  on  opposite  sides  of  the  fault,  and  their  angle  of  inclination,  it 
will  be  easy  to  calculate  the  amount  of  the  vertical  *^  throw,*'  or  to 
discover  the  depth  (or  distance,  h  c)  at  which  the  one  part  of  the  bed 
will  be  found  lower  than  the  corresponding  point  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fault 

In  practice,  allowances  have  to  be  made  for  irregularity  in  the  sur- 
fiiee  of  the  ground,  and  for  variations  in  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the 
beds,  and  also  for  changes  in  the  amount  of ''  threw  "  in  the  fault,  but 
in  the  above  consideration  of  the  simplest  case  lie  the  elements  of  much 
piractical  utility  in  mioing  and  other  operations.  In  the  Appendix  will 
be  found  a  table,  which,  among  other  ^ngs,  will  show  the  relations  be- 
tween the  dip,  the  throw,  and  the  shift  or  heave  of  dislocated  beds, 
pointing  out,  when  any  two  of  these  are  known,  the  value  of  the 
third. 

That  this  apparent  lateral  shift  at  the  surface  is  really  due  to  verti- 
cal elevation  or  depression,  may  be  shown  farther  by  examining  its 
effect  on  beds  thrown  into  anticlinal  and  synclinal  curves.  Let  Fig.  60 
be  a  plan  in  which  a  a  a  is  a  bed  having  a  synclinal  or  basin-shaped 
deprenion  at  S  S,  and  an  anticlinal  fonn  at  A  A,  dipping,  as  shown 
by  the  arrows,  at  an  angle  of  60^  in  each  direction,  and  let  it  be  tra- 
vened  by  the  fault  F  F.  It  is  dear  that  no  lateral  shiftmg  will  account 
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for  the  places  of  the  broken  ends  of  a  a  on  opposite  sides  of  the  fault, 

since  they  are  shifted  in  op- 
posite directions;  while  their 
present  positions  are  easily 
and  obviously  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  of  a 
vertical  elevation  on  the 
side  of  the  fault  marked 
u  Uf  or  depression  on  Uiat 
marked  d  dy  and  a  subse- 
quent planing  down  of  the 
whole  to  one  level  surface. 

If  we   draw  two   sections 

5 . parallel  to  the  fault,  and 

on  opposite  sides  of  it — one, 
as  in  Fig.  61,  along  u  u,  the 
upcast  side,  and  the  other, 
Fig.  60.  as  in  Fig.  62,  along  d  d^ 

Plan  of  afiticlinal  and  synclixuQ  ctmre  tntveraed  by  a   the  downcast  side,  putting 

^"^^^  in  the  beds  with  a  dip  of 

60®,  as  directed  by  the  arrows  in  the  plan,  we  should  at  once  see 
that,  in  Fig.  61,  on  the  up- 
cast side  of  the  fiault,  the  beds 
will  meet  below  S,  at  a  point 
much  nearer  the  surface  than 
they  do  in  Fig.  62  on  the 
downcast  side ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  bottom  of  the  syncli- 
nal is  at  a  higher  level  in  the 
first  than  the  last  case.  In  the 
same  way  the  point  over  A, 
where    tiie     anticlinal     lines 


Fig.  61. 
Section  on  the  upcaAt  side. 


would  meet  if  produced,  is  higher  above  the  surface  in  Fig.  61  than  in 

^-N^  Fig.  62,  or  the  whole  of 


\ 


the  bed  a  a  is  more  nearly 
out  of  the  ground  in  Fig. 
61  than  in  Fig.  62.  It  is 
plain  that  these  appear- 
ances are  the  result  of 
the  vertical  elevation  of 
the  beds  on  one  side  of 
the  fault  F  F  in  Fig.  60, 
or  their  vertical  depres- 
sion on  the  other  side  of  it     The  greater  the  throw,  the  more  widely 


Fig.  62. 
Section  on  the  downcast  side. 
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will  the  outerope  of  a  Bjndiiial  curved  bed  be  separated  on  the  down- 
cut  ride,  and  the  more  nearly  will  the  outctopa  of  aa  anticlinal  curved 
W  be  brooght  together,  while  on  the  upcast  Hide  of  the  fault  the 
revene  is  the  case,  the  oatcrope  of  a  synclinal  curve  will  be  brought 
legetfaer,  and  those  of  an  anticlinal  will  be  separated. 

When  either  the  angle  of  the  dip  or  direction  of  the  strike  of  the 
beds  varies  along  the  course  of  a  &iU.t,  its  effect  upon  the  position  and 
form  of  their  outcrop  becomes  equally  various,  This  effect  may  be  still 
hither  complicated  by  a  change  in  the  amount  of  the  "throw"  of  a 
fult  in  different  parts  of  its  course; 

8.  Tarlatloii  of  Faults  «oDordlii(  to  tneli  direotlon,  unmber, 
biallnatlon,  and  oombln»tion. 
LoogitDdlaAl  or  Strike  Faults. — We  have  hitherto  supposed  the 

Swlt  to  nm  directly y.^ft 

acroea  the  beds,  or  near-      »*■     TpJ  j  T      7      \      i   T  ~ 

ly  eo,but  some  faults,      |  ,'-*-■     '  *      ^        \    '\    ^  ■ 

either  in  the  whole  or         3 

inpart  of  their  coune,  ^""^^^P^lv^^^^^p^^^^^?^^^^'^ 
mn  obliquely  to  the 
•triie  of  the  beds,  in- 
Ketd  of  directly  across     i  ^ 
it,  and  instances  occur     | 
of  dialocations    evea 
nnuung     along     the  SevA 

•trike,  BO    aa  to   en-  rig.ea. 

tiidy  conceal  some  of  FioB  Uong  rtilk..   OHnud-pUn. 

the  beds,  as  in  Fig.  63,  which  is  a  plan,  where  the  fault  F  F,  ninning 
directly  along  the  strike  of 
the  beds,  conceals  part  of 
No.  2,  the  whole  of  3  and 
4,  and  part  of  No-  6,  as 
■  maybe  seen  by  the  section, 
-  Fig.  64, 

There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of 
itrHit-faultt  on  a  larger 
scale  than  has  yet  been 
suspected.  Their  detection 
in  countries  in  which  the 
' ' '  '  rocks  are  greatly  disturbed 

»  -,    ^".  ~'    .  might    be    very   difficult. 

Section  of  Hg.  SS.  ■  n         i.  au      . 

espedally  where  the  true 
ftiet  ot  Boccession  of  the  beds  is  not  certainly  known,  and  very 
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eiToneoas  conclufiions  as  to  that  sucoesBioii  might  be  drawn,  since  the 
existence  of  the  faults  might  be  unsuspected  until  that  order  had  been 
elsewhere  established. 

If  the  magnitude  or  throw  of  the  strike-fiiult  diminishes  in  one 
direction,  we  should  have  some  of  these  beds  coming  out  in  that  direc- 
tion, as  in  Fig.  65,  and  producing  a  slight  variation  in  the  strike  of  the 


Fig.  65. 
Fault  along  strike,  with  rariation  In  throw.    Groand-plan. 

beds.  Many  other  modifications  maj  arise  according  to  the  variations 
in  the  direction  of  the  fiGkults,  with  respect  to  the  stxike  of  the  beds,  or 
in  the  amount  of  their  ^'  throw." 

Single  Faults. — The  number  and  association  of  faults  also  requires 
consideration.  If  we  suppose  a  single  line  of  fault  only  to  exist, 
it  involves  the  assumption  that  the  beds  have  been  bent  upwards 

or  downwards  on  one  side 
of  the  fault,  or  upwards  on 
one  side  and  downwards 
on  the  other.  If  in  Fig. 
66  we  suppose  the  line  a  h 
to  be  a  fissure  traversing 
a  set  of  beds,  or  if  we  sup- 
pose it  to  be  a  crack  in  a 
plank  of  wood,  or  any 
other  flexible  substance, 
ending  each  way  without 
meeting  with  any  other 
crack  or  fissure,  it  is 
obvious  that  although  the 
parts  will  be  severed  along  it,  they  will  not  be  shifted  vertically  unless 
some  bending  take  place  on  one  side  of  the  fissure,  as  suggested  in  Fig. 
67.  There  the  beds  at  c  are  supposed  to  be  bent  down,  while  those  at 
d  remain  fast  Such  "  single-line  faults "  have  been  produced,  as  is 
proved  in  coal-mining.  They  generally  have  one,  but  sometimes 
more  points  of  maximum  "throw**  near  the  centre,  and  giadually 
diminish  each  way  tUl  they  die  out    Not  unfirequently  they  split 


Fig.  w. 

Flan  of  tlngle-Iined  fknlt 


SINGLE   FAULTS, 

lovank  one  or  both  extremitiea, 
whicli  the  main  fault 
is  wen  to  be  split  into 
Ihree  at  one  end  and 

twoat  the  other.  The 
figures  lepresent  the 
■mouDt  of  the  down- 
throw at  each  point, 
b  feet,  yards,  or 
fothoma,  as  the  case 
SDaj  be.  The  plan  of 
a  fault,  given  in  Fig. 
6R,i»t&ken  from  that 
of  the  Lanesfield  fault 

in  the  Sont^  Stafford-  ^^       __^  ^        of  brf.  ™  on.  id.  of 

saire    coalfield,    the  Amn. 

figures  in  that  case  being  jards. 

It  ia  possible  that  this  bending  of  the  beds  along  the  line  of  fault 
than  once,  so  that  they  may  be  thrown  into  undula- 


QroDnd-plaii  of  fuilt  ■pUtUnE  at  th<  endK 

ttons.     This  nndnlation,  too,  may  also  become  BO  great  that  the  down- 
throw may  change  sides,  as  is  attempted  to  be  shown  in  Fig.  69.    This 
actually  occurs  in  nature  sometimes,  the  fault  appearing  to  die  away 
when  the  beds  come 
together,  and  then  to 
set  on  again  with  a 
dislocation    in    the 
opposite     direction. 
The   F^.  69,  how- 
'   ever,  is  to  be  taken 
;  as  a  mere  diagram  to 
[  help    the    eiplana- 
I  tion,  and  not  as  an 
actual  representation 
of  nature,  where  the 
undulations  are  not 
so  rapid.     It    most 
rarely   apparent    at   tha   present 


A  alttntioiu  of  tlmiw  prodocd  hr 


also  be  recollected  that  they   i 
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surface  of  the  ground,  which,  as  will  be  afterwards  shown,  is  in 
all  cases  a  surface  of  "  denudation"  produced  by  the  action  of  air, 
stream,  the  sea,  etc.,  subsequently  to  the  subterranean  moyements. 
Single  lines  of  fracture  are  probably  in  general  much  more  extensiye 
than  the  actual  dislocated  spaces,  since  such  bendings  and  bulgings  as 
are  here  shown  to  be  jiecessaiy  to  cause  dislocation  would  be  more 
likely  to  occur  near  the  central  portions  of  a  fracture  than  near  its 
extremities. 

Compound  Vaults. — When  there  is  more  than  one  line  of  fracture, 

the  fact  of  dislocation  becomes  more 
easy  to  understand,  since  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  conceiving  that  the  angle, 
or  comer  of  ground  included  between 
the  intersection  of  two  faults,  has  been 
dropped  down  below,  or  squeezed  up 
above  the  corresponding  beds  on  the 
outside  of  them.  In  the  plan.  Fig.  70, 
let  a  h  and  c  i  be  two  faults  meeting 
in  the  point  6,  the  included  part,  i, 
being  either  depressed  below,  or  raised 
above  a  6  c,  the  maximum  moyement 


Fig.  70. 
Plan  of  dislocation  by  two  fluoreB. 


taking  place  near  5.  Even  in  this  case, 
however,  the  beds  on  one  side  or  other 
of  the  faults  must  be  bent  up  or  down  in  the  direction  of  e  d,  because 
if  the  two  faults  end  or  die  out  at  a  and  c,  and  the  whole  of  the  beds 
are  on  the  same  level  there,  one  part  or  other  must  change  that  level 
in  proceeding  in  the  direction  e  d  towards  the  point  5,  where  the 
movement  was  greatest.  There  is  a  modification  of  this  case  shown  in 
Fig.  71,  where  we  have  one  long  continuous  fault  A  B,  with  one  or 
more  lateral  branches,  c  d,ef,  i  k,  etc.,  proceeding  out  of  it,  or  leading 


A 


\ 


B 


d  y 

Ffg.  71. 
Great  ftiult  with  lateral  branches.    Plan. 


into  it,  as  we  may  choose  to  consider  them,  and  either  on  one  or  both 
sides  of  it  In  this  case,  while  the  whole  mass  of  ground  is  thrown 
on  one  side  of  A  B,  the  particular  portions  between  e  d,  e  f,  or  the 
down  comers  between  any  one  of  them  and  the  main  fault,  may  have 
additional  minor  dislocations  of  their  own. 


ma 
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Step  TttultB. — ^A  long  powerfol  fault  is  often  composed  in  the 
whole,  or  part  of  its  coarse,  of  a  number  of  parallel  fissures,  very  close 
together,  along  a  nar- 
row band  of  country, 
breaking  the  rocks  into 
aoorrespondingnumber 
of  steps,  as  in  Fig.  78, 
which  either  ^'  throw" 
all  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, or  having  some 
steps  in  opposite  di- 
rections, produce  a 
balance  of  *'  throw**  in 
one  direction,  so  that 
it  is  treated  aa  one 
wide  fault 

In  order  to  have  any  mass  of  beds  entirely  cut  off  on  all  sides  from 
those  that  surround  them,  and  wholly  depressed  below,  or  raised  above 
them  on  every  side,  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  we  should  have  at 
least  three  straight  faults,  or  two  curvilinear  faults  surrounding  the 
feu^tnred  piece  of  ground.  Such  completely  separated  masses  of  ground 
let  in  bodily  among  a  strange  set  of  beds,  may  perhaps  occur  in  nature, 
though  they  are  certainly  not  conmion. 

Belation  between  tba  Inclination  of  a  Fault  and  tlie  Direction  of 
its  Throw. — Faults  and  fissures  are  sometimes  vertical,  as  at  A,  Fig.  73, 
bat  more  commonly  inclined  at  various  angles,  even  so  low  in  some 


Fig.  72. 
Step  faults. 


Fig.  78. 

Yartod  tnellAatlon  of  flnilts,  and  relation  between  the  **  hade  *'  of  a  fiuilt  and  the 

diieetion  of  its  throw. 

jngtntTf>ftf  as  20*^,  as  at  R  In  speaking  of  the  inclination  of  a 
fault,  it  would  have  been  better  not  to  iise  the  term  *'  dip  "  as  if  it 
were  a  bed,  but  to  adopt  that  of  ^  hade  "  or  ''  underlie,**  were  it  not 
for  the  £act,  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Curwen  Salmon  for  calling  my 
attention  to,  that  miners  generally  use  the  terms  '^  hade  "  and  '*  under- 
lie "  in  the  sense  of  an  inclination  from  the  vertical  It  is  therefore 
the  complement  of  the  dip  which  is  the  inclination  from  the  horizontaL 
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If  a  plane  dip  at  60^  from  the  horizontal^  it  will  of  course  ^  underlie  " 
at  30^  from  the  vertical.  In  adopting  these  terms,  then,  the  sense  in 
which  they  are  used  must  always  be  specified.  In  inclined  faults,  and 
it  almost  always  happens  that  faults  are  inclined,  there  is  one  nearly 
invariable  rule,  which  is,  that  the  fattlt  "dips,"  ^hades^  or  " underlies!' 
in  the  direction  of  the  downthrow.  As  a  corollary  of  this  rule,  also, 
another  equally  important  one  may  be  stated,  namely,  that  however 
inclined  may  be  the  fault,  no  poat  of  any  bed  will  ever  he  brought  verti- 
ccXly  under  another  part  of  it,  and  tiierefore  superior  beds  can  never  be 
brought  by  a  fault  under  those  originally  below  them.  Small  excep- 
tions to  these  rules  may  sometimes  occur  in  rare  instances  ;  when  they 
do,  the  fault  that  produces  them  is  called  a  reverted  fault. 

Bavened  Vaults. — In  Fig.  73,  for  instance,  the  fault  between  B 
and  C  hades  imder  the  downcast  piece  of  the  bed  (a  a) ;  and  it  is 

J,  obviously  impossible  for  a  ver- 

'  tical  fault,  or  one  inclining  in 

^ the   proper  direction,  to   bring 

^  ''  ^'  '>''»'  '   i^^^ any  part  of  the  bed  a  a  vertically 

beneath  another  part,   as   they 

would  be  in  the  imaginary  and 

exceedingly  rare  case  in  Fig.  74. 

Ti  t   \  \  \  n  I  ~r[;3^  a  I  have  never  myself  met  with 

any  exception  to  this  rule,  except 

^ on  a  very  small  scale,  and  where 

^  it  might  eaaily  happen  that  the 

^'  exception  was  more  apparent  than 

Reverted  fault :  of  yeiT  rare  oecorrenoe.        i^i.  j.'t     x*  c 

'  real,  the  apparent  mclination  of 

the  fault  being  merely  a  local  bend  in  a  vertical  or  nearly  vertical 
fault.  A  case  of  real  occurrence  of  a  "  reversed  fault "  has,  however, 
been  described  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Einahan,  from  the  information  of  Mr. 
Edge,  as  to  the  position  of  some  beds  in  a  colliery  in  the  Queen's 
County,  Ireland,*  and  other  instances  have  been  said  to  occur  else- 
where. 

Beason  of  Bule  as  to  Throw  of  Vatdts. — ^The  reason  of  this  rule 
is  sufficiently  easy  to  understand  when  we  come  to  look  at  faults  on 
the  large  scale.  Suppose  that  in  the  diagram.  Fig.  75,  we  have  a  section 
of  part  of  the  earth's  crust,  of  which  A  B  is  the  surface,  and  C  D  a 
deepHseated  plane  acted  on  by  some  force  of  expansion  tending  to 
make  the  part  A  B  C  D  bulge  upwards.  If,  then,  a  fracture  take  place 
along  the  line  E  F,  it  is  obvious  that  the  expanding  force  will  on  the 
side  of  A  C  have  the  widest  base,  C  F,  to  act  upon,  while  it  will  have 
a  proportionately  less  mass  to  move  in  the  part  A  E  C  F,  which  grows 
gradually  smaller  towards  the  surface,  than  on  the  other  side  of  the 

**  Bee  JawrMX  Geol.  Soo,  Dvt.  toL  tUL 
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faxjlty  where  with  the  smaller  base  F  D,  the  mass  F  D  B  E  contmually 
grows  larger  towards  the  6llr£eu^e.     The  mass  G  wiU  consequently  be 

e 


A_. 


^^       \ 

\     \ 


Pig.  75. 

mnch  more  likely  to  be  raised  into  the  position  Ae  Cf,  than  the  mass 
H  into  the  position  Df^BS,  the  elevation  of  which  could  hardly  take 
place  without  leaving  a  great  open  gap  along  the  line  of  fault  between 
F  E  and  /'  i,  and,  moreover,  without  leaving  the  projecting  piece  I 
overhanging  without  any  support 

This  18  yet  more  clearly  perceptible  if  we  suppose  two  such  fissures, 
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Pig.  76. 

included  piece  I  to  be  elevated  into  the  position  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines  it'  becomes  utterly  unsupported  ;  unless  we  suppose  huge  dykes 
or  ejections  of  igneous 
lock  to  issue  out  along  \  "*\^ 

each£&ult,whichwould  y^  \       j       \ b 

remove  the  case  from  *r  V 

the  class  of  fractures  \  \ 

we  are  at  present  con-  Cr  \— .J \  ^ 

flidering.  \  A 

In    another    case    c \ \  d 

which  we  might  ima-  Pi^^  ^ 

gine,     that     of    two 

parallel  faults  inclining  in  the  same' direction,  as  in  Fig.  77,  the 

included  piece,  I,  might  be  elevated  without  leaving  an  open  fissure,  but 
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then  the  part  /  would  overhang  in  an  nnsnpported  condition,  and  the 
enoimouB  friction  along  two  sides  of  the  piece,  I,  wonld  have  to  be  over- 
come. I  am  not  aware  indeed  of  any  case  similar  to  this  having  been 
even  supposed  bj  any  one. 

The  late  Professor  H.  D.  Rogers,*  in  describing  faults  along  the 
axes  of  anticlinal  curves,  where  inversion  has  taken  place  on  one  side 
of  the  anticlinal,  spoke  of  the  uninverted  part  of  the  anticlinal  having 
been  thrust  up  the  inclined  plane  of  the  fault,  over  some  of  the  inverted 

beds,  as  in  Fig.  78.   He 

v— ^  did  not  allude  to  the 

^    ft  •»■. 

^,'''^yr ''"^^*"""^-w^.,^  ^*c*  o^  ^^  iorsTL  pro- 

/^  3V^^ -,^:!'^""""^""""^^^-lr'"''"""--~-  ducing  a  revened  fault, 

y  ^-'v   *— ::;'<C  ^^^-^        ^^^-^  nor   is  it  quite   dear 

----../.-y^y'^^^stf^^"---....^^/^^  in  ^  paper  whether 

[  /   /    /^'v"*>Cr^»"^Cr    ^""^-^  *^®  structure  thus  de- 

1  r\®l7(     /r^O^^^"--Z^^^'"^  scribed  has  been  ab- 

I  \  y  \    \Y  KV^iT"""^^     ^^"""---.  solutely    observed    in 

— ^-^-"^ — X— i__y —  — ^:* sections,  or  is  merely 

^^■■^^  introduced  hypotheti- 

InTenlon,  with  reTened  fknlt.  ^^  i       ^ 

'  cally  as  an  explanation 

of  certain  phenomena.  If  actually  observed,  a  detailed  description  of 
the  locality  would  have  been  interesting,  neither  am  I  prepared  to 
combat  the  hypothesis,  if  it  be  one,  since  it  is  just  in  such  greatly  dis- 
turbed districts  that  **  reversed  *'  faults  are  likely  to  occur. 

Generalisation  of  Bule  as  to  Throw  of  Faults. — I  believe  that 
the  rule  as  to  the  relation  between  the  inclination  of  a  fault  and  the 
direction  of  its  throw  might  be  still  further  generalised,  so  as  to  include 
also  the  direction  of  the  "  heave  **  or  "  shift "  of  the  surface  outcrop  of 
inclined  beds,  so  that  the  rule  might  be  stated  thus : — ^  No  fault 
traversing  any  set  of  beds  mU  make  an  acute  an^le  mth  the  same  bed  on 
both  sides  ofthefavltP 

The  position  of  the  beds  shown  in  Fig.  74,  in  which  a  bed  a  a  is 
cut  by  a  fault  F  F  so  as  to  have  an  acute  angle  on  both  sides  of  it,  is 
then  generally  an  impossible  one  (except  as  a  small  local  occurrence  in 
a  greatly  disturbed  district),  whether  we  regard  the  figure  as  a  vertical 
section  or  a  horizontal  plan. 

Trough  Faults. — Faults  ordinarily  extend  indefinitely  downwards. 
We  cannot  comprehend  the  possibility  of  fracture  and  displacement 
having  taken  place  in  any  uncontorted  set  of  beds  without  all  those 
below  having  been  equally  disturbed,  unless  we  come  to  a  part  where 
another  fracture  occurs,  producing  an  equal  amount  of  displacement  in 
an  opposite  direction.     This  junction  between  two  opposite  faults  pro- 

*  In  his  paper  on  the  "Laws  of  Btraotore  of  the  more  distorbed  Zones  of  the  Earth's 
Groat"  {TrwM.  Boyal  Soc  Edin.  vol.  ui.  p.  8). 
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dnces  what  is  often  called  a  ^  trough,''  the  faults  being  called  a  **  pair 
of  fiftulta."  The  opposite  faults  of  a  trough  may  be  either  unequal  in 
*'  throw/'  as  a  c  and  5  c,  in  the  trough  A,  or  equal,  ob  d  e,f  e,m  trough 


*«V:-.«- .  •ctsfci'-r'^."*'^"'* 


Pig.  70. 
Trough  foults. 

B.  In  the  former  case,  the  displacement  affects  the  whole  mass  of  the 
surrounding  rock,  as  may  be  seen  by  tracing  the  bed  X  through  the 
dislocations  ;  in  the 


latter  case,  it  only 
affects  the  mass  B, 
which  is  included 
between  the  faults. 
In  the  latter  case  we 
may  see  that  the  bed 
X  on  the  outside  of 
the  trough  B  is  on 
the  same  level  on 
both  sides. 

The  mode  of  ex- 
planation of  these 
trough  Daults  that 
aeems  to  me  the  most  probable,  if  not  the  only  one,  is  the  following  :— 
Suppose  the  beds  A  A,  B  B,  etc.,  in  Fig.  80,  to  have  been  formerly  in 
a  state  of  tension,  arising  from  the  bulging  tendency  of  an  internal  force, 
and  one  fissure,  F  £,  to  have  been  formed  below,  which  on  its  course 
to  the  surface  splits  into  two,  £  D  and  EC.  If  the  eleyatory  force 
were  then  contmuoJ,  the  wedge-like  piece  of  rock  W,  between  these 
two  fissures,  being  unsupported,  as  the  rocks  on  each  side  separated, 
would  settle  down  into  the  gap,  as  in  Fig.  81.  If  the  elevatoiy  action 
were  greater  near  the  fissure  than  farther  £rom  it,  the  single  fissure 
Mow  would  have  a  tendency  to  gape  upwards,  and  swallow  down  the 
Wedge,  so  that  eventually  tlds  might  settle  down,  and  become  fixed 
At  a  point  much  below  its  previous  relative  position.  Considerable 
friction  and  destruction  of  the  rocks,  so  as  to   cut  off  the   comer 


T>       J}  ?      y  ^'^  widen  the  gap, 
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y  A  (Fig.  81)  on  either  side,  would  probably  take  place  along  the  sides 

of  the  fifisores,  and 

"■--^^  and  allow  the  wedge- 
shaped  piece  W  to 
settle  down  still  far- 
ther.  When  the  force 
of  elevation  ceased  to 
act,  the  rocks  would 
have  a  tendency 
to  sink  down  again, 
and  resume  their 
original  podtiona, 
but  these  newly  in- 
cluded wedge-shaped  and  other  masses  would  no  longer  fit  into  the  old 
spaces,  so  that  great  lateral  compression  might  then  take  place. 

The  reader  must  recollect  that  the  Figs.  80  and  81  are  mere  diagrams  to  assist 
his  comprehension,  and  not  actual  representations,  in  which  there  would  neces- 
sarily be  introduced  a  much  greater  amount  of  complexity.  This  may  be  seen  by 
an  inspection  of  Fig.  82,  which  represents  the  commencement  of  a  trough  fault 
in  the  middle  of  the  Thick  coal  of  South  Staffordshire.  This  was  carefully  drawn 
to  scale  by  Mr.  Johnson  of  Dudley,  from  the  side  of  a  "  gate-road  "  in  the  Vio- 
toria  colliery  at  West  Bromwich.  It  shows  the  arching  of  the  beds  and  their 
fhu;ture  by  numerous  small  fissures  on  each  side  of  the  main  fracture,  where  the 
beds  gaped  and  let  in  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  the  beds  above.  On  each  side  of 
this  ''trough  fault"  the  coal  marked  B  B  was  reduced  by  pressure  to  a  state 
resembling  a  "paste  of  coal  dust  and  very  small  coal,"  while  the  parts  marked  C 
were  uniigured.  The  total  thickness  of  the  coals  which  here  constitute  the  Thick 
coal  is  about  ten  yards,  and  the  length  of  the  gate-road  shown  in  the  figure  about 
150  yards.* 

It  seems  certain  here  that  the  beds  were  arched  and  cracked  in  the  centre,  so 
as  to  include  the  wedge-shaped  mass  A,  and  that  on  settling  down  again  Uiat 
piece  prevented  the  beds  regaining  their  former  position.  The  vertical  downward 
tendency  then  resulting  f^om  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  mass  would  here 
be  transferred  to  a  lateral  pressure,  tending  to  crumple  and  dislocate  the  beds  on 
each  side. 

'Iiateral  Pressure. — ^We  have  already  seen  that  the  appearance  of 

lateral  motion  having  taken  place  in  beds  is  often  a  fedlacious  one. 

We  have,  however,  in  the  above  considerations,  a  true  cause  of  lateral 

pressure,  which  may  sometimes  operate  on  a  far  laiger  scale  than  the 

little  example  just  quoted.     The  vast  anticlinal  and  synclinal  curves 

into  which  great  mountain  masses  are  usually  thrown  may  originate  in 

very  much  the  same  way  t  as  the  minor  cracks  and  squeezes  in  this  case. 

•  M0m.  (hoL  Swrvey,  8.  Staff.  CoOJUid,  Sd  edit  p.  104. 

t  The  reasoning  above  given  was  worked  out  daring  the  survey  of  the  South  Stafford 
coalfield  in  1847  and  184&  I  afterwards  observed  that  Professor  Phillips,  in  his  account  of 
the  Malvern  Hills,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Mvmoin  qfthe  Gtohgieal  Swrveif,  p.  14S,  had 
arrived  at  similar  results  by  similar  reasoning  some  years  before. 


CONNECTION  OF  FAULTS  TnTH  CONTOKTIONa  2l7 

Oonnftotlon  b«tireeii  Faiilta  and  Oon-  s  § 

tarOotui. — As    the    result   of    mj   own  I  a 

experience,  I  may  affirm  that  it  is  com-  «  a 

pttiatirely  lare  to  find  n  district  greatly  I J 

contorted,   and    bIho    traTersed   by    large  3j 

•ftolta  i  and,  on  the  other  hand,  wherever  b  S 

a  district  is  much  broken  by  faults,  the  |  j) 

masBes  of  gronnd  between  the  faolte  are  J ' 

tunally  not  much  contorted.  This  is  what  ^ 

we  shoold  d  priori  expect  to  be  the  case,  % 

Buce,  if  the  internal  forces  of  disturbance  a 

ODCB  break  the  beds,  any  further  movement  ^ 

will  increase  the  dislocatiomi  rather  than  a ' 

produce   curvatures.     It   appears  likely,  £' 

also,  that  deeply-seated  contortionB  will  i 

result  in  fractures  of  the  beds  above  tbem,  * 

and  that  one  kind  of  movement  will  take  ■^  s 

place  in  one  port,  and  the  other  in  another  *  ^ 

part  simultaneously.     There  is,  however,  3  ^ 
nothing  unlikely  in  the  HnppoaitioD  that 
beds  contorted  at  one  time  may  aAerwaids 
be  bactnred. 

Vertioal   Hxtenslon  of  Panlts. — We  ^ 

have  already  seen,  in  tracing  faults  super-  .  ^ 

ficially  along  what  may  be  called  their  J  % 

lateral  extension,  that  it  is  impossible  to  g  | 

conceive  displacement  to  occur  except  in  ^  a 

consequence  of  a  second  &nlt  meeting  the  ^  X 

first,  or  in  consequence  of  a  bulging  of  the  i  S 

beds  along  a  part  of  the  line  of  the  fiinlt.  3  6 

Similar  reasoning  will  apply  to  the  ver-  1  S 

tical  extension  of  a  fault.     The  late  Mr.  1  i, 

W.  Hopkins  hss  shown  us  that  fiactnres  s  ^ 

in  the  cnurt  of  the  globe  have  taken  place  J  f 

in  obedience  to  certun  mechanical  laws.  X9% 

If  a  tract  of  country  of  indefinite  length  ?  J  ^ 

and  breadth,  composed  of  a  set  of  nearly  a  1 J 

homc^neons  beds,  supposed  to  be  origin-  Sal 

ally  horizontal,  and  nearly  equally  tens-  ^ 
dous  all  over,  be  acted  on  by  an  expanuve 

force  trom  below, such  as  an  elastic  gas  or  gii 

a  molten  fluid  would  exert,  those  beds  will  ^  g^ 

he  strained  so  as  to  tend  towards  buying  *  J  S 

upwards,  nntil  a  number  of  paiallelfissuns  jj 
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are  formed^  commencing  at  points  below  the  surface  and  running  up  to 
it.  They  may  he  crossed  either  then  or  subsequently  by  another  set 
of  parallel  fissures  at  right  angles  to  the  first  set  These  are  the  normal 
results  which  may,  in  actual  fact,  be  complicated  by  many  irregularities 
arising  from  conditions  different  from  those  which  were  assumed.*  It 
seems  to  follow  from  these  results,  that  for  displacement  to  have  taken 
place  among  the  fractured  masses,  two  or  more  faults  should  meet  below, 
so  as  entirely  to  sever  the  masses  from  each  other,  and  allow  of  unequal 
motions  being  communicated  to  them,  or  that  faults  should  gradually 
end  downwards  on  the  surfaces  of  highly  curred  and  contorted  beds. 

Oonneotion  between  Intrxudon  of  Igneous  Books  and  Froduotion  of 
Faults. — ^The  intrusion  of  igneous  rock  may  in  some  instances  increase 
the  amount  of  dislocations;  but  the  student  must  be  on  his  guard 
against  attributing  to  local  intrusion  of  igneous  rock,  effects  of  elevation, 
or  contortion,  or  fracture,  which  are  not  due  to  it  The  intrusion  of 
igneous  rock  among  other  masses  is  itself  a  result  and  not  a  cause  of 
disturbance.  The  disturbances  of  stratified  rocks  may  perhaps  be  due 
to  widely  extended  accessions  of  heat  expanding  large  masses  of  rock, 
of  all  kinds,  simultaneously  over  great  spaces,  and  the  subsequent  con- 
tractions when  that  heat  is  diminished  or  taken  away.  Small  local 
intrusions  of  igneous  rock  may  have  acted  as  stays  and  wedges  to  pre- 
vent the  dislocated  beds  settling  back  into  their  former  places,  but  the 
intrusion  of  igneous  rock  during  widely  spread  disturbance  seems  rather 
to  have  been  the  exception  than  the  rule. 

When  we  come,  indeed,  to  suppose  large  intrusions  of  great  granitic 
masses  into  the  rocks  above  them,  we  see  a  fertile  source  of  dislocation, 
first,  by  the  expansion  of  the  superior  rocks  from  the  mere  irruption  of 
the  bulk  of  the  molten  mass,  and  afterwards  from  contraction  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cooling  of  that  mass,  which  contraction,  as  we  shall  see, 
might  amount  to  even  one-fourth  of  its  bulk.  Where  any  laige  mass 
of  matter,  too,  has  been  erupted  or  ejected  over  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
the  withdrawal  of  its  bulk  may  have  tended  to  leave  a  void  space  in  the 
interior,  which,  if  it  were  not  filled  up  with  other  igneous  matter,  would 
be  followed  by  subsequent  sinkings  and  dislocations  of  the  rocks  over  it 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  proved  distinctly  in  many  cases  in  the  course 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom,  masses  of  igneous  rock, 
whether  contemporaneous  with  the  beds  in  which  they  lie,  or  subse- 
quently intruded  into  them,  existed  there  before  the  occurrence  of  the 
faults,  and  have  been  traversed  by  those  faults,  and  <<  thrown"  by  them, 
just  as  much  as  the  aqueous  rocks  with  which  they  are  associated.  Nor 
are  these  igneous  rocks  affected  by  the  faults  only,  but  in  many  cases  by 
the  contortions  also  both  on  a  large  and  small  scale,  so  as  to  prove  that  the 
contortion  did  not  commence  till  after  the  igneous  rock  was  consolidated. 

*  Tratu.  Comb.  PhiL  Soc,  toI.  vL  p.  1. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CLEAVAGE  AND  rOLIATION. 

We  hare  now  examined  three  kmdi  of  divinonal  pknes  traversing 

rock — those,  namel]',  which  we  might  caU  anyenital,  or  planes  of 

lamination  and  atratification  ;  those  which  are  necessarily  rauiiant  on 

consolidation  or  joint  planes  ;  and  those  which  we  may  term  acdtUntal, 

snch  as  faults.     There  is 

yet  another  kind  to  be 

described,  which  we  may 

coll  taperindvctd  planes  of 

division  ;    and  these  are 

planes  of  "  cleavage  "  and 

"  foliation." 

auty  CloftTBSA. 

By     "  cleavage "     or 
"  slaty  (or  "  transverse  ") 
cleavage,"  as  it  is  some- 
times  called,  we   nudet^ 
stand  a  tendency  in  rocks 
to  split    into    very  thin 
plates,  in  a  certain  given 
direction,  independently  of 
any  original  lamination  or 
stratification  of  the  rocks. 
It  is  a  structore  which  is 
most    especially  remark- 
able  in   day-slate,  but  is  -     -  - 
sometimes     apparent     in  Fi«.  es. 
sandstones  and  limestones,        p„rtnK  a  .  block  of  nri.g.t<>l  .i>t»  .bont  18 
and    in    some   trap    rocka.    Inoba  Ugh,  rrom  DitII'i  Olen,  Uonntj  Wlcklow.    Tba 
IVhere    it    exists   it  is  al-    «n"iiplod  borixinta]  budi  m  the  beds,  the  floe  par- 
wmR  Twumt  iwrfH-t   in   »h*    I™*=ol"  "triiB  In  front  it  the  elMv^g*  rUno.,  tbs 

ways  mort  ^rfect  m  the  g„  „^^  ^^  ^^  ^j,^^  ^^^  .^^„,^  „pr*wnt 

finest  |;rained  rocks,  SpLt-    mod™,  undnnnt  aolbeUkraforptanwordlTUtoBin 

ting  them  into  an  indefi-  Uh  t«k  luu  tho«  in  th*  front  which  dg  not  p*h 

nite  number  of  thin  leaves  f'™*'' ""•  wi^"  i"d* 

or  plates,  perfectly  smooth  and  parallel  to  each  other.     The  coarser  the 
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rock,  the  fainter,  the  wider  apart,  and  the  more  rough  and  iiregnlar,  do 
the  cleavage  planes  become.  In  Fig.  63  is  shown  a  block  of  slate  con- 
sifting  of  alternations  of  fine  purple  and  rather  coarser  green  and 
whitish  beds,  which  have  been  puckered  and  crumpled.  The  finer 
grained  and  thicker  beds  are  perfectly  cleayed  bj  planes  cutting 
directly  across  them  parallel  to  the  dark  side  of  the  block,  which  is 
itself  a  cleavage  plane,  while  the  coarser  parts  show  less  tendency  to 
split  in  that  direction,  except  at  wider  irregular  intervals. 

This  cleavage  may  either  coincide  with  the  original  lamination  of 
the  rock,  or  cut  across  it  at  any  angle.  When  it  cuts  across  the  bed- 
ding of  the  rock,  the  original  lamination,  or  tendency  to  split  along 
the  planes  of  deposition,  is  generally  obliterated,  the  laminsB  being,  as 
it  were,  welded  together.  This  cementation  of  the  original  lamination 
is  not  quite  invariably  the  case.  I  have  met  with  at  least  one  instance 
where  the  rock,  an  indurated  shale,  split  as  readily  along  the  original 
lamination  as  along  the  cleavage  planes,  and  was  thus  minced  into 
long,  needle-shaped  spicules  of  slate.* 

Transverse  cleavage  in  sandstone  usually  divides  the  rock  into 
coarse  slabs  only,  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the  sandstone  often 
breaking  into  dog-toothed  indentations.  In  traversing  conglomerates, 
the  cleavage  planes  leave  the  pebbles  standing  out  in  relief,  and  do  not 
cut  through  them  as  joint  planes  do.^  Cleaved  limestone  generally 
has  the  original  bedding  greatly  obliterated  and  obscured  ;  the  slates 
which  it  forms  are  thick  and  uneven,  and  their  surfaces  often  coated 
by  argillaceous  films,  sometimes  giving  to  the  cleavage  the  exact  ap- 
pearance of  bedding.  Among  trap  rocks,  some  very  fine-grained  fed- 
stones  are  occasionally  affected  by  cleavage,  and  fine-grained  trappean 
tuffs  are  often  so  affected.^ 

In  passing  through  beds  of  different  texture,  the  cleavage  planes 
often  vary  their  angle  a  little,  having  a  tendency  to  cut  more  perpen- 
dicularly across  the  coarser  than  the  finer  grained  beds.  When  the 
inclination  of  the  cleavage  planes  and  that  of  the  original  planes  of 
lamination  become  nearly  coincident  in  any  locality,  they  sometimes 
appear  to  coincide  entirely,  as  if  the  cleavage  went  a  little  out  of  its 
way,  as  it  were,  to  coincide  with  the  bedding. 

The  finest  and  largest  roofing  slates  seem  to  be  those  of  a  bluish, 
grey,  or  pale-green  colour.  Where  they  become  either  very  red  or  quite 
black,  they  are  more  brittle,  and  more  readily  decompose,  owing  pro- 
bably to  the  presence  of  peroxide  of  iron  in  the  one,  and  carbonaceous 

*  S^port  o/Geoloifieal  Survey  cf  Newfoundland,  p.  7ft. 

t  ProfeMor  Sedgwick. 

t  ThlB  \a  the  case  with  the  felspathic  porphyry  and  ashes  near  the  anmnxit  of  Bnowdon, 
a«  described  and  figured  by  Professor  Bamsay  in  his  Memoir  on  North  Wales  (Jfm.  GeoL 
Surv.  vol.  iiL  p.  120) ;  and  I  have  seen  beautiftil  specimens  of  felstone-alAte  in  County 
Waterford. 
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matter  in  the  other.  Bands  of  colour,  encli  aa  faint  red,  green,  white, 
or  grey,  may  sometunes  be  observed  on  the  sides  of  slates,  often  coin- 
ciding with  slight  changes  of  grain  or  texture.  These,  which  are  called 
the  ^  stripe  **  of  the  slate  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  mark  its  original 
stratification*  The  bands  in  the  block,  which  is  figured  in  Fig.  83> 
show  this  "  stripe  "  yeiy  welL  Irregular  blotches,  however,  of  different 
colours,  occasionally  occur  ;  and  sometimes  even  pretty  regular  broad 
bands  of  colour  are  to  be  seen,  which  do  not  coincide  with  the  bedding, 
but  go  sometimes  directly  across  it,  as  proved  by  beds  of  sandstone 
interstratified  with  the  slate.  Care  must  be  taken,  therefore,  in  field 
observations,  not  to  rely  too  implicitly  on  mere  bands  of  colour  in  slate 
rocks,  unless  they  coincide  with  bands  of  various  texture — that  is, 
layers  of  finer  and  coarser  grain,  which  may  always  be  trusted  to  show 
the  original  *^  layers  of  deposition  "  in  the  rock. 

Bireotion  of  deavaee  Planes. — The  direction  of  cleavage  planes  is 
generally  constant  over  considerable  areas,  retaining  the  same  compass 
bearing  through  whole  mountain  chains,  or  across  large  countries, 
without  paying  any  regard  to  the  contortions  and  convolutions  of  the 
rocks.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  steady  direction  in  the  strike 
of  the  cleavage  planes  is  the  south  of  Ireland,  over  the  whole  of  which, 
from  Dublin  to  the  Mizen  Head  and  the  Dingle  Promontoiy,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cleavage  seldom  varies  10°  from  East  25°  North,  whatever 
rodcs  it  traverses,  and  however  different  these  rocks  may  be  in  litho- 
logical  character  and  geological  age.  A  few  local  exceptions,  in  which 
the  cleavage  had  a  strike  to  the  south  of  east  and  west  of  north,  have, 
however,  lately  been  observed. 

This  steady  direction  generally  coincides  with  that  of  the  main 
lines  or  axes  of  elevation  and  disturbance  which  traverse  the  district, 
and  consequently  with  the  *'  strike  "  of  the  beds. 

In  North  Wales  the  strike  of  the  cle&vage  in  the  Snowdon  chain  is  generally 
N.E.  and  S.W.,  dipping  sometimes  to  the  N.W.  and  sometimes  to  the  S.E.  at 
high  angles  (see  Fig.  84).  Fig.  84  \b  taken  from  one  in  Phillips*  Report  on  deavage, 
in  the  Prooeedinga  of  the  Brituh  AssocuUion  for  1856,  being  an  extension  of  one 
previously  given  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  running  N.W.  and  S.E.  through  the 
S^wdom  COhain  ;  the  spectator  looking  N.E.  In  this  section,  the  beds  e  c  e  are 
conglomerates,  the  other  beds  being  parallel  to  them,  and  the  fine  striie  are  cleavage 
planes  striking  with  the  beds  to  the  N.E.,  but  cutting  them  across  in  the  direction 
of  the  dip;  for  while  the  beds  undulate  at  various  angles,  the  cleavage  dips  N.W. 
at  SO"*  or  86''  from  A  toB ;  S.E.  at  80*"  to  85''  from  B  to  C ;  and  80^*  to  the  N.W. 
from  C  to  D.  In  the  Berwyn  chain,  where  the  beds  curve  regularly  round,  from 
a  N.E.  and  8.W.  strike  along  the  Bala  and  Corwen  valley,  to  an  East  and  West 
strike  along  the  vale  of  Llangollen,  the  strike  of  the  cleavage  follows  with  equal 
regularity,  the  cleavage  planes  dipping  W.  20^  N.  at  80°  in  the  country  between 
Bala  and  Llangynnog,  curving  round  as  they  approach  Corwen,  and  striking 
dthsr  due  K  and  W.,  or  £.  5°  N.  and  W.  6°  S.,  on  both  sides  of  the  Dee,  between 
Cbrwen  and  Llangollen,  with  a  dip  almost  invariably  to  the  north  at  a  high  angle. 
In  A  hill  called  Moel  Faen,  between  Llangollen  and  the  head  of  the  vale  of 
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/  "  2d,  Th&t   the    dip  of    these 

planes  (whether  in  qoenti^  or  direc- 
tion) was  not  regalated  by  the  dip 
ig  of  die  beds,  inasmuch  as  the  clesv- 

4  age  planes  would  oit«n  remain  un- 

changed, while  they  passed  through 
beds  that  changed  their  prevailing 
dip  or  were  contorted. 
"  3d,  That  where  the  features  of  the  conntry  or  the  strike  of  the  beds 

*  His  Dbsemltoai  will  be  IMndin  the  TnniacHo%i<ifOii  GmUitical BBdttt,  toL  iU.,iHi 
"TheStnictnn  or  large  Mineral  Maieei ;"  and  alao  hi  tali  lutrodiuMB*  It  a  Sir>^piii  a/  Ihi 
BrlUA  i>alaoMk  Jlocta,  M  raacknlas,  p.  St. 
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were  ill  defined,  the  strike  of  the  cleavage  became  also  ill  defined,  so  as 
Bometimes  to  be  inclined  to  the  strike  of  the  beds  at  a  considerable 
angle. 

^  4th,  Lastly,  that  in  all  cases  where  the  cleavage  planes  were 
well  developed  among  the  finer  slate  rocks,  they  had  produced  a  new 
arrangement  of  the  minutest  particles  of  the  bed  through  which  they 
pass." 

Origin  of  Oleavace. — One  of  the  most  striking  effects  of  cleavage 
is  the  distortion  it  produces  on  fossils  or  other  small  bodies  embedded 
in  the  rocks,  lengthening  and  pulling  them,  as  it  were,  in  the  direction 
of  the  cleavage,  and  contracting  them  in  the  opposite  direction.  Belying 
on  these  facts,  which  were  first  distinctly  noticed  by  Professor  Phillips, 
Mr.  Sharpe  attributed  the  production  of  cleavage  to  the  action  of  great 
forces  of  compression  squeezing  the  particles  of  rock  in  one  direction, 
and  lengthening  them  in  the  opposite.*"  Mr.  Darwin,  also,  &om  his 
observations  in  South  America,  formed  similar  ideas  as  to  the  origin  of 
cleavage,  and  speaks  of  cleavage  planes  as  being  probably  parts  of  great 
curves,  of  such  large  radius  as  that  any  portions  of  them  that  can  be 
seen  at  one  view  appear  to  be  straight  More  recently,  Mr.  Sorby, 
resting  on  the  fact  that  beds  of  sandstone  which  occur  in  slate  are  con- 
torted, and  their  thickness  contracted  at  the  sides  and  expanded  at  the 
tops  and  bottoms  of  the  curves,  the  axes  of  which  curves  coincide  in 
direction  with  the  cleavage  planes,  while  the  beds  of  slate  above  the 
sandstone  are  little  if  at  all  bent,  maintains  that  the  particles  of  the 
dates  must  have  been  compressed  at  right  angles  to  the  cleavage  planes, 
and  lengthened  along  them,  so  as  to  allow  of  their  being  squeezed 
into  the  same  contracted  space  as  the  contorted  sandstones,  without 
much  bending  of  their  own  bedding  planes,  t 

By  microscopical  examination,  Mr.  Sorby  found  that  the  minute 
particles  of  clay-slate  were  either  lengthened  in  the  direction  of  the 
cleavage  planes,  or  that  those  minute  particles,  which  '^ere  of  unequal 
dimensions,  were  so  re-arranged  as  that  their  longer  dimensions  coin- 
cided with  the  planes  of  the  cleavage.  He  did  not  suppose  that  the 
existence  of  peculiarly  shaped  particles  was  necessary  to  the  production 
of  cleavage,  he  merely  used  them  as  tests  to  show  that  the  particles  had 
been  re-arranged  by  the  action  of  the  pressure  to  which  he  attributed 
the  cleavage.  Dr.  Tyndall  subsequently  investigated  the  subject,  and 
produced  perfect  slaty  cleavage  artificially,  in  clay  and  white  wax,  and 
other  substances,  by  subjecting  them  to  pressure  under  conditions  which 
allowed  of  their  expansion  in  directions  at  right  angles  to  the  pressure.! 

*  QuarUtiy  Journal  Gtologlcal  Society,  toL  UL  p.  87. 

f  Bm  New  FkUotopMMl  Journal,  1868,  vol  Ir.,  p.  187 ;  and  LyeU'e  BlmmU,  Oth  edition, 
|L74i. 

t  BiM  resoltt  are  given  In  the  Philo9ophieal  Magaxine,  voL  xU.,  and  in  a  leotnie  to  tbe 
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Professor  Sedgwick  at  one  time  thought  that  he  could  perceiye  a 
tendency  to  a  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  inclination  of  the  planes 
of  cleavage  with  respect  to  the  axes  of  lines  of  elevation,  the  dip  of  the 
cleavage  heing  inwaids  on  each  side  of  the  mountain  ranges.  He  after- 
wards, however,  saw  reason  to  abandon  this  conclusion.  Mr.  Darwin 
speaks  of  the  fan-like  arrangements  of  the  cleavage  planes  which  have 
been  described  by  Von  Buch,  Stnder,  and  others  ;  and  Mr.  ShaTX)e  says 
that  this  apparent  fan-like  arrangement  is  due  to  parts  of  two  contiguous 
curves  meeting  where  their  adjacent  sides  become  perpendicular.*' 

The  prevaUing  opinion  now  among  those  natural  philosophers,  to 
whom,  of  course,  geologists  must  look  as  authorities,  is  that  Slaty 
Cleavage  is  the  result  of  the  mechanical  forces  that  have  acted  upon  the 
crust  of  the  earth.  Mechanical  force  and  chemical  action,  however, 
are  often  so  intimately  connected,  that  the  latter  may  often  have  accom- 
panied or  followed  the  former  in  this  as  in  other  cases. 

Time  of  Froduotion  of  Gleavace. — Slate  occurs  chiefly  in  or  near 
to  mountain  chains,  or  places  which  have  the  structure  if  not  the  altitude 
of  mountains,  and  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  formations 
of  all  geological  age.  In  the  British  Islands,  indeed,  slate  is  found 
almost  solely  in  the  PalsBozoic  rocks,  but  the  Andes  of  Chili  and  Tierra 
del  Fuego  contain  clay-slate  of  Cretaceous  age,  and  the  black  slates  of 
GlaruB  in  Switzerland,  which  are  formed  by  as  true  a  slaty  cleavage  as 
any  in  Wales,  are  of  still  more  recent  date. 

Surface  Disturbaaoe  of  Cleavage  Planes. — The  dip  of  the  cleavage 
may  be  easily  mistaken,  unless  it  be  observed  in  deep  excavations. 
Superficial  causes  have  frequentiy  affected  and  sometimes  completely 
inverted  it  to  very  considerable  depths,  as  shown  in  Fig.  85,  and  even 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  there  delineated." 

When  these  superficial  bendings  of  slate  occur  on  steeply  inclined 
ground,  they  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  the  action  of  gravitation  on 
substances  loosened  by  weathering,  or  the  ''  weight  of  the  hill,"  as  it 
has  been  called.  In  other  cases,  their  origin  is  more  obscure,  and  I 
have  seen,  at  least,  one  instance  in  North  Wales,  where,  on  the  hori- 
zontal surface  of  an  isolated  boss  of  rock,  the  slates  were  so  sharply  and 
abruptly  bent  back  and  laid  nearly  flat,  and  partly  consolidated  in  that 
position,  as  to  give  the  idea  of  its  being  due  to  some  sudden  and  great 

Royal  Institution,  Bince  published  in  the  appendix  to  his  work  on  Ths  GlaeUrt  nf  ik»  Alp9. 
In  a  paper  in  the  same  volnme  of  the  Phih$opkioal  MagaHne  Professor  Haughton  has 
deduced  mathematieally  a  value  for  the  compression  of  the  rocks,  fh>m  examining  the 
amount  of  distortion  suifered  by  fossils  in  some  particular  instances  In  consequence  of  this 
compression. 

*  We  must  refer  the  reader  to  hUi  papers  on  this  subject,  in  the  third  and  fifth  Tolnmea 
of  the  Journal  qf  ih$  Geoloffieal  SocUty  before  quoted,  and  in  the  PKUotofhiotU  Tranaadion» 
for  1862.  In  the  Proctedingt  oif  ikt  BHiidi  AtaoeUUion  for  18M  will  be  found  the  fint  part 
of  a  Report  by  Professor  Phillips  on  this  sul^ect. 
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force,  BHch  as  the  groundiiig  of  aa  iceberg.*     I  bare  more  lately  ob- 
served in  DevonsUre,  where  it  has  been  much  noted  by  Sir  H.  De  la 
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Beclie,  in  one  or  two  places  the  apper  part  of  Bome  slates  thus  abruptly 
bent  back  into  a  bomoiUal  position  for  a  depth  of  several  feet  from  the 
snr&cA.  They  weie  always  bent  down  the  bill,  but  the  slope  of  the 
ground  was  not  steep.  Neither  is  there  any  constancy  in  the  direction 
of  this  surface  bending  of  slates,  as  has  been  recently  asserted,  for  in  a 
recent  excursion  in  South  Devon  I  saw  as  many  cases  of  the  slates 
b^g  saperficially  bent  to  the  north  down  a  hill,  the  slope  of  which 
was  indiiked  in  that  direction,  as  in  any  other. 
Foliation. 

The  technical  meaning  of  this  term,  originally  suggested  by  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick  in  bis  paper  on  the  "  Mineral  Strnctore  of  I^rge 
Masses,"  before  refened  to,  and  since  adopted  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  lus 
volume  on  the  "Oeoli^y  of  South  America,"  is  a  "  separation  into  crys- 
talline layers  of  different  mineral  composition,"  whUe  dearage  means 
only  a  "  tendency  to  split"  in  a  mass  of  the  same  composition.  Folia- 
tion, however,  even  when  it  coincides  with  the  original  lamination  of  a 
bed,  is  neyertheless  a  superindnced  structnre. 

In  gTrnniniiig  a  specimen  of  a  true  schist  or  foliated  rock,  and  com- 
paring it  with  one  of  shale  made  of  the  same  materials,  arranged  in 
lauinsB  merely  by  the  act  of  deposition,  the  difierence  is  at  once  per- 
ceptible, although  it  is  not  easily  described  in  words.     In  micsrschist 

'  Wit2iont  InlsBdliig  to Impeuh  the uxmuT  of mf  noi>Tdadobismtkiu.I  T«t  cannot 
f«lnu*Uiiaraitiirn«DofaTawsnaf>t«r*dDl)MmHouoDglMngalD  dUAnnt  locaU- 
Ue*  Buj  not  b«  aSMted  bf  ciron  of  th*  Undi  aUnded  to  abOT*. 
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the  mica  occurs  not  in  small  distinct  spangles,  but  in  continuous  **  folia,** 
with  an  unbroken  micaceous  lustre  and  structure  over  the  whole  sur- 
fiace  of  the  layer. 

In  gneiss  the  rock  has  a  firmer  texture,  and  a  more  crystalline 
aspect.  Sometimes  even  lai^  distinct  crystals  of  one  or  other  mineral 
trayerse  the  folia,  and  occasionally  the  foliation  is  more  or  less  lost  in 
and  obliterated  by  the  further  development  of  the  crystalline  structure. 
Professor  Sedgwick  is  of  opinion  that  the  foliation  usually  coincides 
with  the  cleavage,  and  is  merely  a  further  development  of  the  same 
process,  an  opinion  in  which  he  is  supported  by  Mr.  Darwin  and  the 
late  Mr.  Sharpe.  In  speaking  of  cleavage,  he  says  that  in  many  cases 
the  cleavage  laminss  '^  are  coated  over  with  chlorite  and  semi-crystalline 
matter,  which  not  merely  define  the  planes  in  question,  but  strike  in 
paralldi  flakes  through  the  whole  mass  of  the  rock." 

Mr.  DartoitCs  ObaervaHcnt  on  the  Foliation  ofS.  America, — Mr.  Darwin*  has 
some  excellent  remarks  upon  this  subject  He  say^  (p.  163) — *'  The  fact  of  the 
cleavage  lamiiin  in  the  clay-slate  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  when  seen  catting  straight 
through  the  planes  of  stratification,  differing  slightly  in  colour,  texture,  and  hard- 
ness, appears  to  me  very  interesting."  He  observed  in  Chili,  **  some  distinct  thin 
layers  of  epidote,  parallel  to  the  highly  inclined  cleavage  of  the  mass."  He  then 
goes  on  to  remark,  with  respect  to  the  foliation,  "as  in  the  case  of  cleavage  laminae, 
the  folia  preserve  over  very  large  areas  a  uniform  strike,  thus  Humboldt  i*  found 
for  a  distance  of  800  miles  in  Venezuela,  and  indeed  over  a  much  larger  space, 
gneiss,  granite,  mica,  and  clay-slate,  striking  very  uniformly  N.K  and  S.W.,  and 
dipping  at  an  angle  of  between  60*  and  70°  to  N.W., — ^it  would  even  appear  from 
the  facts  given  in  this  chapter,  that  the  metamorphic  rocks  throughout  the  north- 
eastern  parts  of  South  America  are  generally  foliated  within  two  points  of  N.£. 
and  S.W.  Over  the  eastern  parts  of  Banda  Oriental,  the  foliation  strikes  with  a 
high  inclination  very  uniformly  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  and  over  the  western  parts  in 
a  W.  by  N.  and  £.  by  S.  line.  For  a  space  of  300  miles  on  the  shores  of  the 
Chonos  and  ChUoe  Islands,  the  foliation  seldom  deviates  more  than  a  point  of  the 
compass,  from  a  N.  19*  W.,  and  S.  lO*"  £.,  strike."  He  then  proceeds  to  state, 
that  the  angle  of  the  dip  in  the  foliated  rocks  is  generally  high,  but  variable,  some- 
times on  one,  sometimes  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  of  strike,  and  sometimes 
vertical,  and  adds — 

"  On.  the  flanks  of  the  mountains,  both  in  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  other  countries, 
I  have  observed  that  the  cleavage  planes  frequently  dip  at  a  high  angle  inwards ; 
and  this  was  long  ago  olwerved  by  Von  Buch  to  be  the  case  in  Norway ;  this  fact  is 
perhaps  analogous  to  the  folded  fan-like  or  radiating  structure  in  the  metamorphic 
schists  of  the  Alps,^  in  which  the  folia  in  the  central  crests  are  vertical,  and  on 
the  two  flanks  inclined  inwards.  Where  masses  of  fissile  and  foliated  rocks  alter- 
nate together,  the  cleavage  and  foliation,  in  all  cases  which  I  have  seen,  are  parallel 
Where,  in  one  district,  the  rocks  are  fissile,  and  in  another  adjoining  district  they 
are  foliated,  the  planes  of  cleavage  and  foliation  are  likewise  generally  paralleL" 

He  sums  up  his  observations  as  follows  : — "  Seeing,  then,  that  foliated  schists 
indisputably  are  sometimes  produced  by  the  metamorphosis  of  homogeneous  fissile 
rocks ;  seeing  that  foliation  and  cleavage  are  so  clos^y  analogous  in  the  several 

*  In  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  G^ciogicaA  OteervoHoju  on  SotUk  Awtriea,  p.  163. 

t  Ptnonei  Narrative^  vol.  vL,  p.  601,  et  aeq. 

X  Stttder,  in  Sdin.  New  PhU.  Journal,  vol  zdii.,  p.  144. 
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ftboTB  cunniBnted  reapscta  ;  Maing  tlut  Mme  fiuile  uiil  iJDliwt  homogenMiu  rocks 
■how  incipieat  mineralogic^  chuigea  along  the  planes  of  tbeir  cleavage,  and  that 
other  rocks  with  a  Asiile  ab^cture  a1taraat«  with  and  paaa  into  vaiieliee  wiUi  ■ 
foliated  atnictnrB,  T  cannot  donbt  that  in  Diost  cas«  foliation  and  cluTSge  are 
puis  of  the  wme  proceu  ;  in  cleavage  there  being  onlf  an  incipient  separatioD  of 
the  cocatituent  mineraU,  in  foliation  a  much  more  complete  aeparation  and  crystal- 
lisation." *  Ur.  Darwin  afterwards  aeems  inclined  to  refer  some  of  the  apparent 
strutificstioa  of  metamorphic  icliiElfi,  or  their  sepaiation  into  alternating  beda  of 
different  minenl  composition,  to  a  still  further  development  of  the  foliating  pro- 
cess, though  he,  of  course,  does  not  extend  this  so  far  at  to  include  the  productiaa 
of  "  thick  beds  of  marble,"  or  other  distinct  rock. 

Siflbrenoa  botvroan  Cleavage  and  ToUation. — It  irould  be 
with  unaffected  diffidence  that  I  should  ventuTe  to  differ  from  such  a 
high  authority  as  Ur.  Darwin,  more  eepeciallj  on  a  point  in  which  be 
agreea  with  my  own  old  master  and  teacher  Profewor  Sedgwick.  I  may 
however,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  si^geat  the  poaaibility  that  the  connec- 
tion between  deavt^  and  foliation,  in  such  cases  as  those  mentioned 
hj  Mr.  Darwin,  may  be  a  proof  of  their  coincidence  rather  than  of 


FoUaUonofmlca-Bchlat,  colnddnit  wlthbeddJiie.    Ardmamook,  Loeh  Frna. 

Sketched  bf  Ur.  Gelkls. 

Tte  Bne  nvr  1in«  ihow  tlis  foKitlon  ot  the  ichiBt.  and  the  thicker  wUte  bands  an 

bed!  or  grejvscke  intentntlllwl  »<th  the  icbiit,  and  pmTliig  that  the  oiiginsl  bedding  of 

Uh  TDCks  and  the  lapeHndncnl  FolUtlon  coincide  In  dlRctlon. 

their  identity.  If  rocke  already  cleaved  are  acted  upon  hj  any  agency 
tending  to  metamorpboee  them,  and  rearrange  their  j«rticlea  in  separate 
folia,  that  rearrangement  may  in  some  cases  take  place  along  tbe  cleav- 
age planes,  and  in  others  along  those  of  original  laminatioa.i-     It  may 
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even  happen  that  in  aome  districts  both  cases  may  occur,  and  both, 
perhaps,  may  be  mingled  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be  readily  distinguish- 
able where  the  metamorphism  has  become  very  complete.  Moreover, 
since  the  cleavage  planes  usually  strike  with  the  principal  axis  of  eleva- 
tion, and  the  beds,  especially  when  they  approach  the  vertical  position, 
have  necessarily  the  same  general  strike,  it  follows  that  the  cleavage 
and  foliation  must  necessarily  be  generally  parallel  to  each  other, 
whether  the  folia  coincide  with  the  cleavage  or  the  stratification. 
Observations  as  to  the  vast  thickness  of  such  groups  of  rock  may  often 
be  deceptive,  since  concealed  anticlinal  and  synclinal  curves  frequently 
occur  in  them,  the  beds  being  either  vertical  or  inclined  in  the  same 
direction,  on  account  of  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  curves  being 
inverted,  and  the  folds  often  sharp,  and  either  not  occurring  just  at  the 
present  surface,  or  occurring  in  places  where  the  rocks  do  not  happen 
to  be  exposed  at  the  surface.  From  the  observations  of  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  and  Mr.  Qeikie,  it  appears  that  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, where  metamorphism  has  been  developed  on  a  great  scale,  the 
foliation  is  coincident  ¥rith  the  original  stratification  of  the  rocks.  (See 
Fig.  86.)  This  is  shown  by  the  intercalation  of  fossiliferous  quartz 
rocks  and  limestones  among  the  gneissose  rocks,  the  foliation  in  the 
latter  coinciding  with  the  dip  and  strike  of  the  former.* 

Cleaved  and  Foliated  Hocks  of  the  Leinster  district, — ^Districts  where  the  meta- 
morphic  action  has  been  very  great  and  very  widely  spread,  such  as  those  of  S. 
America,  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  of  Scandinavia  or  the  Central  Alps,  may 
be  less  instructive  than  others,  where  the  alteration  having  taken  place  to  a  less 
extent,  and  on  a  smaller  scale,  its  nature  may  be  the  more  readily  grasped. 

Such  a  district  we  have  in  the  south-east  of  Ireland,  where  one  great  mass  of 
granite  has  been  intruded  into  the  clay-slates  of  the  district,  forming  a  continuous 
range  of  granite  hills  from  Dublin  Bay  to  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Ross,  a  dis- 
tance of  70  miles.  Between  this  range  and  the  coast  other  smaller  intrusive 
bosses  of  granite  make  their  appearance  at  the  surface  through  the  clay-slate  rocks. 
The  clay-slates  are  generally  dark-grey,  blue,  or  black,  but  sometimes  pale  green 
or  greenish  gi'ey,  with  occasionally  red  or  purple  bands.  They  are  generally  of  a 
dull  earthy  texture  aud  without  lustre.  Small  bands  of  grey  cross-grained  siliceous 
grit  frequently  occur  in  them.  Wherever  the  granite  comes  to  the  surface,  a  belt 
of  slates  surrounding  it  is  converted  into  mica-schist,  with,  in  some  few  places, 
beds  of  rock  that  might  be  called  gneiss.  Crystals  of  garnet,  schorl,  andalusite, 
staurolite,  etc.,  sometimes  make  their  appearance  in  certain  beds  of  these  altered 
slates  where  they  closely  approach  the  granite.  The  width  of  the  metamorphosed 
belt  is  generally  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  gn*anite  mass  which  it  surrounds. 
Round  the  smaller  granite  bosses  it  is  sometimes  not  more  than  fifty  yards  wide  ; 
round  the  main  granite  mass  it  sometimes  reaches  to  two  miles. 

In  going  towards  the  main  granite  ridge,  it  is  found,  sometimes  at  a  <Ustance 
of  two  miles  from  the  outcrop  of  the  gi'anite  (which  is,  however,  much  nearer, 
probably,  in  a  vertical  direction),  that  the  slates  have  acquired  a  "  glaze,"  or 
micaceous  lustre,  with  a  soapy  feel.  This  lustre  is  apparent  throughout  the  mass 
when  the  slates  are  broken,  and  even  when  they  are  ground  down  into  sand  or 


*  Murchison  and  Qeikie,  Qwirt.  Jour,  GtoL  Soc.,  voL  zvii.   D.  Forbes,  op.  eit.  vol.  zi.  p.  iCtf. 
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powder.  The  micaceous  appearance  increases  as  we  approach  the  granite,  till  at 
last  the  whole  assumes  the  ordinary  character  of  mica-schist  The  small  inter- 
stratified  bands  of  siliceous  grit,  however,  show  no  more  appearance  of  crystallisa- 
tion or  micacisation,  even  when  in  contact  with  the  granite,  than  they  do  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  or  three  miles  from  it,  although  the  grey  slates  interstratified  with 
them  may  be  converted  into  the  most  glittering  silvery  mica-schist.  Together  with 
the  micaceous  lustre  on  the  surface  of  the  slates,  the  rocks  often  assume  the 
puckered  and  corrugated  texture  of  mica-schist  I  at  one  time  thought  that  this 
oorrugation  might  be  due  to  metamorphism,  like  the  foliation,  till  I  found  that 
the  small  bands  of  unaltei-ed  siliceous  grit  were  often  equally  corrugated.  The 
crumpling,  then,  must  be  ascribed  simply  to  a  mechanical  force  compressing  the 
rock  laterally.  In  the  great  minority  of  instances,  the  folia  of  the  mica-schist, 
whether  straight  or  puckered,  are  certainly  parallel  to  the  grit  bands,  and  there- 
fore to  the  original  lamination  and  stratification  of  the  rock. 

Some  of  the  gneissose  beds  about  Polmounty,  near  New  Ross,  had  all  the 
appearance  of  interstratified  beds  of  shale  and  sandstone  at  a  distance,  and  until 
they  were  broken  open  and  found  to  be  perfect  mica-schist  and  gneiss.  Other 
gneissose  beds  were  massive  and  thick-bedded,  and  contained  large  crystals  of 
felspar  (apparently  orthoclase)  becoming  quite  porphyritic,  but  still  having  a  folia- 
tion parallel  to  what  is  apparently  the  original  stratification  of  the  mass,  which  in 
one  conspicuous  instance  (near  Graiguenamanagh)  is  nearly  horizontal*  In  this 
instance,  then,  the  foliation  was  clearly  developed  along  the  lamination  of  the 
rocks,  and  had  only  an  occasional  and  accidental  coincidence  with  the  cleavage. 
Good  slaty  cleavage  was  observed  in  the  clay-slates  immediately  outside  of  the 
metamorphosed  band  in  one  or  two  places,  without  showing  any  appearance  of 
foliation ;  and  not  difiering  from  the  slaty  cleavage  seen  at  a  distance  from  the 
granite. 

Foliaium  of  Anglesey. — The  8d  vol.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Geological 
Swnoey  contains  a  memoir  on  North  Wales,  by  Professor  Ramsay,  in  which 
the  student  will  find  some  interesting  "Observations  on  the  Metamorphism  of 
the  Rocks  of  Anglesey."  t  He  points  out,  as  Mr.  Sorby  had  previously  done, 
that  the  foliation  may  also  coincide  with  the  ''oblique  lamination"  or  "false 
bedding"  of  a  rock,  and  thus  appear  to  cross  the  planes  of  stratification  and 
yet  not  be  coincident  with  any  previous  cleavage.  He  also  describes  and 
gives  illustrative  sketches  of  the  many  curious  contortions  in  the  rocks  of 
Anglesey,  and  their  relations  to  the  foliation  of  the  metamorphosed  rocks,  showing 
that  it  is  often  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine  these  relations  with  any- 
thing like  certainty.  "  Stratification,  foliation,  and  cleavage,"  he  says,  "  are, 
perhaps,  all  and  each  ofteu  sufficiently  distinct ;  but,  again,  they  are  sometimes 
inseparable,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  difficult  to  say  if  foliation  and  bedding 
coincide,  or  foliation  and  cleavage,  or  if  the  foliation  has  nothing  to  do  with 
either,  "t 

The  student  must  alwajrs  bear  in  mind,  when  making  observations  on  cleaved 
and  foliated  rocks,  or  in  reasoning  on  the  modes  in  which  these  structures  have 
been  produced,  that  although  the  rocks  which  show  them  are  now  at  the  surface, 
they  were  deeply  buried,  at  the  time  they  were  thus  affected,  under  a  thick  cover  of 
rock  which  has  since  been  removed.  There  is  one  curious  line  of  inquiry  respect- 
ing foliation  and  cleavage,  which  is  hinted  at  by  Professor  Ramsay  in  the  passages 
of  his  Memoir  quoted  from  above,  and  that  is  the  various  geological  periods  during 
which  the  different  rocks  that  show  them  were  so  affected  as  to  have  these  struc- 
tures produced  in  them  in  different  places.    This  inquiry  cannot  be  followed  out 

*  Bee  Explanation  of  Sheets  147  and  167  of  the  Oeological  Maps  of  Ireland, 
t  Mem,  GtoL  Surv.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  177,  itseq,  I  Op.  eit,  p.  180. 
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here,  since  it  is  one  which  involTes  a  knowledge  of  geological  chronology  which  we 
have  not  yet  entered  on,  and  it  is  one  for  the  professed  geologist  rather  than  the 
student. 

Foliation  has  been  referred  to  in  this  chapter  as  a  stnictnre  de- 
veloped in  rocks  subsequent  to  their  formation.  It  occurs  therefore 
only  in  metamorphic  districts,  and  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
process  of  metamorphism.  What  the  nature  of  that  process  is  falls  to 
be  treated  in  the  next  section  of  this  Manual,  and  we  shall  then  have 
occasion  to  recur  to  the  subject  of  foliation,  and  the  causes  to  which  its 
origin  is  to  be  ascril>ed. 


CHAPTER  XL 


UNCOmroRMABILITY   A2n>   OVERLAP. 


Unoonformability  arises  from  a  surface  of  ^'  Denudataon "  *  having 
been  fonned  on  one  set  of  beds  before  the  deposition  of  another  set 
upon  them.  When  one  group  of  beds  rests  upon  the  denuded  edges  of 
another  group,  the  upper  is  said  to  be  unconformable  to  the  lower 
group.  In  most  cases  the  lower  group  has  been  tilted  before  the  edges 
of  its  beds  were  ^  denuded,"  or  worn  away,  so  that  there  will  be  a 
marked  difference  in  the  *^  He "  of  the  two  sets  of  rocks.  The  com- 
monly received  idea  of  unconformabilitj  refers  solely  to  this  difference 
in  their  ''  lie,"  but  that  difference  is  not  essential,  since  two  unconform- 
able sets  of  beds  may  both  remain  horizontal,  or  be  subsequently 
tilted,  80  that  both  may  dip  at  the  same  angle  in  the  same  direction. 
The  most  general  statement  of  what  constitutes  unconformability  is — 
When  the  hcue  of  one  set  of  beds  rests  in  diferent  places  on  different 
parts  of  another  set  of  beds,  the  two  are  uneonformahle  to  each  other. 

For  unconformability  to  arise,  then,  there  must  be  two  different 
sets  or  groups  of  beds  which  had  an  interval  between  their  periods  of 
production,  that  interval  being  marked  by  a  greater  or  less  denudation 
of  the  older  set.  Orerlap,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  place  only  in  the 
same  set  of  beds,  or  in  different  sets  of  the  same  conformable  series. 


Pig.  87. 
Bimpl*  nnoonfonDAbility. 

In  Fig.  87  we  have  represented  one  of  the  simplest  cases  of  uncon- 
fonnabiHty,  in  which  the  lower  groups  of  beds  m  m  have  been  uptilted 
and  denuded,  so  as  to  form  the  horizontal  surface  A  B,  on  which  the 

*  It  it  impoMible  adequately  to  oomprebend  what  Is  Implied  in  vneonfonnability  vnleaa 
the  itadent  has  fonned  a  proper  notion  of  what  is  meant  by  denudation.  He  may  refer  for 
detaHi  regarding  the  latter  i abjeet  to  the  next  section  (on  Geological  Agencies),  where  it  is 
diimwsed  in  reference  to  the  eanses  by  which  it  has  beim  produced. 
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beds  X  X  have  been  deposited.  The  lower  set  of  beds,  however,  tqslj 
have  had  their  edges  denuded  without  being  tilted  from  the  horizontal, 
or  at  all  events  having  so  close  an  approximation  to  horizontality  at 
the  time  of  the  deposition  of  the  superincumbent  beds,  that  no  sensible 
difference  is  now  to  be  detected  in  the  ''  lie  "  of  the  two  groups  in  the 
places  where  they  are  exposed.     Fig.  88  will  serve  to  explain  this  case, 
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in  which  the  beds  m  m  still  remaining  horizontal  have  had  their  surface 
A  B  worn  in  some  places  into  hollows  and  cliffs,  in  or  against  which 
the  beds  X  X  have  been  deposited.  If  these  two  sets  of  beds  chance 
to  be  exposed  in  places  where  the  surface  A  B  happened  to  be  hori- 
zontal at  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  X  X,  as  in  the  parts  between 
A  C  or  D  B,  their  unconformability  may  not  be  at  first  perceived.  An 
example  of  this  case  was  found  in  the  South  Staffordshire  coalfield, 
where  the  beds  X  X  are  represented  by  the  Coal-measures,  and  the 
beds  m  m  by  the  Silurian  rocks.*  It  is  necessary,  how^ever,  if  the 
beds  remain  horizontal,  that  the  surface  of  the  lower  set  should  in  some 
places  be  inclined  ;  while,  if  the  beds  are  inclined,  the  surface  may  be 
horizontal,  or  may  cut  across  their  edges  at  any  angle  or  in  any 
direction. 

Cases  occur  of  apparent  unconformability  between  different  portions 
of  the  same  set  of  beds.  These  have  been  spoken  of  as  ''Symon 
faults"  when  met  with  in  the  Coal-measures. t  I  believe,  however, 
that  these  are  larger  examples  of  what  I  have  already  described 
as  contemporaneoiLS  erosion  and  JUlinff  up.X  The  distinction  between 
them  and  true  unconformability  I  believe  to  be  this,  that  the 
surface  of  erosion  in  their  cases  was  produced  merely  by  local  currents 
in  the  water  in  which  the  beds  were  being  deposited,  while  for  true 
unconformability  it  is  essential  for  the  beds  to  be  lifted  into  dry  land, 
before  either  atmospheric,  or  even  marine  denudation  can  produce  a 
new  surface  on  them  generally,  for  the  sea  can  only  produce  such  an 
effect  by  its  breakers  acting  on  the  edge  of  a  dry  land. 

*  See  Meat.  qfGeol.  Survty,  Geology  of  8.  Staff.  Coalfield,  Sd  edit.  p.  80. 

t  One  excellent  ease,  in  the  Shropshire  ooalfleld,  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Prestwick 
in  the  6th  vol.  of  the  3d  series  of  the  TrwM.  OtdL  Soe.  Lend.,  and  again,  in  more  detail,  by 
Mr.  Scott  in  the  17th  rot  of  the  Journal  of  that  Society. 

X  Bee  anU,  p.  164. 
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Boooesaiv*  OmxmfonnKblUtfea  In  South  of  IroluicL' — VS17  compli- 
nted  CUM  oT  nDccmfDmiabiHty  mre  to  be  round  in  Home  pUcea,  eapeci^f  among 
tb*  older  rock*.  In  ths  aontli  of  Irelmd,  Tor  instance,  there  are  raaea  in  ifbich 
the  Lower  Silurian  beds  rest  nnconfannaUy  on  the  denuded  edges  of  the  older 
Cunbiiaa  roclu,  while  the  j  present  a  widel;  denuded  surface  (or  the  reception  □(  the 
CarboDiTeroui  fomution.  Th«e  likewise  not  only  reat  uncanfomiBbly  on  the  Lower 
Silnrian  bods,  bnt  are  themselves  greatly  disturbed  and  denuded,  so  that  ve  have, 
within  a  small  area,  proofs  of  tbree  several  periods  of  the  elevation  of  sea-fonned 
rocks  into  dty  land,  and  of  the  denudation  of  their  surface,  each  elevation  having 
gme  the  lUttnme  length  of  placing  the  rocks  in  some  parte  into  the  vertical  position- 
Fig.  89  is  a  section  n«M  Ashford,  in  County  Wicklow,  showing  the  nnconfom:- 


Section  from  south  to  north  across  the  DeiU's  Olen  sod  BaUycullen  QIU,  near  Ashfold. 
County  Wicklow. 

ahilitr  of  tbe  Lower  Silurian,  marked  9  8,  on  the  Cambrian  beds,  marked  C  C. 


Sketch  of  the  cUDk  on  tbe  noitli  side  of  the  Olw  Sulr,  opposite  the  towu  ol  VTatarford. 
Fig.  90  la  one  of  almoet  innnmetahle  sketches  that  might  be  given  in  which  tb« 

•  I  hope  that  the  Ikct  that  man;  of  the  followlse  uimplea  are  taken  from  Iriih  locali- 
ties win  not  lead  the  ItDdent  to  inppofle  that  the  principles  deduced  ar«  only  applicable  to 
thai  eoDBtry.  I  have  taken  Irish  eumplea  partly  from  a  rstnctance  to  tmpaas  on  other 
penoDB*  tntltiwles.  and  go  beymd  the  Umits  of  the  domain  which  fortune  lias  assigned  to 
B»  for  the  last  aaveiiteai  yean,  Numerons  examples  may  easily  be  deduced  troni  the 
Kudy  (4  (be  geolocleil  maps  and  tectlon*  of  Oraat  Drttaln  and  other  patta  or  the  world. 

fThs  ttrat  earefnl  svsmlnstlirn  and  daaerlptlon  of  nneonformabllity  appear  to  have  been 
Ibosa  of  the  Dliutriaas  Hatton  among  the  paheosolc  tricks  of  SootUnd.  The  student 
•koald  Bot  fkn  to  reul  the  elasde  account  of  these  f«sarchss,  given  by  Playfair  tn  his 
inostiatkns  of  the  HnUonUn  theory,  and  in  hlabesntlful  Life  of  Hntton.  (IPi;nti,Tol.lT.}l 
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nnconfonnability  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  to  the  Lower  Silnrian  is  plainly 
obeerrable.  It  is  from  a  sketch  by  Mr.  Du  Noyer  of  the  cliffs  opposite  the  town 
of  Wateiford,  in  which  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  may  be  seen  forming  slightly 
inclined  beds  that  cap  the  hills,  and  rest  upon  the  edges  of  highly-inclined  beds 
of  blue  slate  belonging  to  the  Lower  (or  Cambro)  Silurian  period. 

The  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  the  south  of  Ireland  is  always  conformable 
to  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  below,  although  it  often  overlaps  it,  in  consequence  of 
the  comparatively  small  area  within  which  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  was  deposited, 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone  being  much  more  widely  extended.  In  one  place, 
near  Taghmon,  County  Wexford,  a  patch  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  rests 
directly  on  the  Cambrian  rocks,  at  a  distance  of  nine  miles  from  the  remainder  of 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  showing  that  the  Cambrian  had  there  been  denuded 
of  the  whole  of  its  former  covering  of  Lower  Silurian,  and  that  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone,  spreading  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  came  to  lie 
directly  on  the  Cambrian.  A  similar  occurrence  is  known  at  Hafodty,  near  Corwen, 
in  North  Wales,  where  an  isolated  patch  of  Carboniferous  Limestone  rests  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks,  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  main 
mass  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  which  now  ends  in  an  abrupt  escarpment, 
600  feet  in  height,  just  north  of  Llangollen.  These  two  cases  are  proofs  also  of 
the  subsequent  denudation  or  removal  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  itself,  since 
we  must  believe  that  the  now  separated  portions  fonned  originally  parts  of  a 
continuous  mass  of  limestone  that  covered  the  whole  surrounding  country.* 

In  the  south  of  Ireland  we  may  follow  the  boundary  of  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  and  Old  Bed  Sandstone  through  the  counties  of  Kilkenny  and  Carlow, 
so  as  to  find  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  denudation  of  the  Lower  Silurian 
rocks,  even  to  the  extent  of  laying  bare  the  granite  which  lay  beneath  them, 
before  the  deposition  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  and  of  the  subsequent  overlap  of 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  and  its  deposition  on  the  bare  granite  without  the 
intervention  of  any  other  formation,  f  Fig.  91  is  a  diagrammatic  section  taken  across 
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Fig.  91. 

Section  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  over  Freagh  Hill,  1200  feet  high. 
8.  Lower  Silurian. 
O.  R.  8.  Old  Red  Sanditone. 
C.  L.  Carboniferous  Umestone. 

Freagh  HiU,  a  few  miles  north  of  Thomastown,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  The 
Lower  Silurian  rocks,  marked  S  S,  were  tilted  and  contorted,  and  a  level  surface 
formed  by  denudation  across  their  edges,  on  which  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  was 
deposited  unconformably,  with  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  conformably  upon  it. 
Subsequent  denudation  has  removed  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  from  all  the 
high  ground,  and  also  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  except  one  or  two  patches  of  it. 


•  See  SheeU  74  N.W.  and  74  N.B.  of  the  Geological  Haps  of  England  and  Wales,  and 
Sheet  160  of  Ireland. 

t  It  if  necessary,  in  order  to  explain  ftilly  the  sulject  we  are  describing,  to  take  for 
granted  that  the  student  knows  what  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  and  Old  Red  Sandstone 
are.  He  may  either  r^er  to  their  description  as  given  farther  on,  or  return  to  this  chapter 
at  a  future  period. 
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This  more  recent  denudation  has  re-exposed  in  places  the  old  sniface  of  Lower 
Silurian  rocks  on  which  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  was  deposited,  but  it  has  even  gone 
beyond  that,  for  the  valley  at  the  south-east  end  of  the  section  has  been  excavated 
in  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  by  that  subsequent  denudation.  That  valley  did  not 
exist  at  the  time  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  was  deposited,  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  filled  with  it,  and  some  part,  at  least,  of  it  would  now  remain  there. 

Coctroe  hiil 

aooff 


Fig.  92. 
Section  from  west  to  east  through  Coolroe  hill,  and  across  the  Ariigle  brook,  near  Oleupipe. 

G.  Onudte. 
B.  Lower  Bilarian. 
O.  B.  S.  Old  Bed  Sandstone. 

Fig.  92  is  a  diagrammatic  section  taken  a  few  miles  south  of  Thomastown, 
where  the  denudation  that  had  acted  previously  to  the  deposition  of  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone  had  laid  bare  a  portion  of  granite.  The  Lower  Silurian  rocks  are 
traversed  by  granite  veins  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  are,  near  the  granite,  altered 
into  mica-schist.  The  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  on  the  other  hand,  rests  upon  the 
granite  quite  undisturbedly  ;  it  is  quite  unaltered  by  that  rock,  and  is  obviously 
made  chiefly  of  granite  sand,  containing  occasionally  even  granite  pebbles,  though 
not  so  many  of  those  as  fragments  of  the  slate  rocks,  when  it  rests  upon  them. 
The  granite  is  now  readily  decomposed  and  easily  crumbles  into  sand,  and  did  so 
apparently  quite  as  easily  at  the  time  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  was  deposited  upon  it 


Fig.  «3. 
Section  from  west  to  east  in  County  Carlow. 
O.  Granite. 

O.  B.  8.  Old  Red  Sandstone. 
C.  L  Carboniferous  Limestone. 

Fig.  93  is  a  diag^mmatic  section  representing  the  "  lie  "  of  the  rocks  in 
County  Carlow,  about  16  miles  north  of  Thomastown,  where  Granite  and  Carbon- 
iferous  Limestone  lie  side  by  side,  making  low  gently  undulating  ground,  largely 
covered  with  limestone  gravel,  which  has  been  omitted  in  the  diagram.  The 
limestone  dips  gently  from  the  granite,  but  is  quite  unaltered  by  it,  is  not  traversed 
by  any  veins  from  it,  and  was  evidently  deposited  in  the  sea  upon  a  bare  floor  of 
granite,  just  in  the  same  way  that  beds  might  now  be  deposited  upon  the  bare 
granite  if  it  were  again  depressed  beneath  the  sea.  No  Old  Bed  Sandstone  appears 
here  fh>m  beneath  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  as  it  gradually  thins  out  and 
disappears  as  we  proceed  north  from  Thomastown.  As,  however,  it  does  appear 
again  a  few  miles  to  the  westward,  some  has  been  introduced  into  the  diagram 
to  suggest  the  probable  mode  of  its  occurrence  in  that  direction. 

XTnconformability  InTolves  the  Denudation  and  Submergence  of 

Dry  Iiand. — ^From  what  has  now  been  said  it  appears  certain  that 

denudation  implies  the  necessity  of  rock  being  lifted  into  dry  land, 
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while  the  deposition  of  an  unconformable  eet  of  beds  upon  their  new 
surface  proves  their  subsequent  depression.  It  follows  that  there  must 
have  been  a  considerable  geological  interval  between  the  periods  of 
formation  of  sets  of  unconfoimable  beds,  and  that  we  may  expect  to 
discover  in  some  other  region  the  beds  which  were  deposited  during 
this  interval,  and  perhaps  to  find  there  a  regular  conformity  throughout. 

The  existence  of  dry  land  is  often  confirmed  by  some  curious 
independent  evidence,  as  in  the  case  of  the  granite  sand  and  fragments 
scattered  in  the  Carboniferous  limestone  of  Dublin,  the  most  probable 
cause  for  their  occurrence  being  their  transport  in  the  roots  of  plants, 
which,  growing  somewhere  on  the  granite  land,  were  eventually  washed 
down  into  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  sea. 

Such  an  apparently  uninteresting  circumstance  as  the  relative  lie 
and  position  of  two  sets  of  rock,  thus  gives  us,  when  it  is  properly 
studied,  a  curious  and  unexpected  history. 

Praotioal  Ixnportanoe  of  the  Subject. — ^The  pnustical  importance  of  this 
subject  is  only  just  now  banning  to  be  appreciated.  Few  persons  have  any 
idea  of  the  great  sums  of  money  that  have  been  wasted  in  coal-mining  alone 
from  an  ignorance  of  the  principles  here  expounded.  Even  within  my  own 
personal  experience  I  have  become  aware  of  the  fruitless  expenditure  of  sums, 
which,  if  capitalised,  would  afford  an  income  for  ever  that  would  go  far  to  pay  the 
present  annual  cost  of  H.  M.  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Within 
the  last  year  or  two  I  hare  heard  of  costly  shafts  being  sunk  in  places  where,  if 
they  ever  pierce  the  Triassio  and  Permian  rocks,  they  will  find  the  Coal-measures 
have  already  been  removed,  and  will  come  down  to  some  formation  that  lies  below 
the  Coal-measures. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Birmingham,  in  the 
year  1865,  I  gave  an  evening  lecture  on  this  subject,  in  which  I  entered  especially 
on  the  examination  of  the  probable  position  and  extent  of  the  coalfields 
that  lie  buried  beneath  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  and  Permian  districts  of 
the  British  Islands.  I  took  the  sections  which  have  been  published  by  the 
Geological  Survey,  and  connected  those  of  North  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire  with 
those  that  cross  Flintshire  and  Derbyshire,  Shropshire,  South  Staffordshire,  and 
Leicestershire,  and  then  inserted  several  hypothetical  cases  for  the  position  of  the 
Coal-measures,  and  the  lower  |)al8eozoic  rocks  beneath  the  horizontal  cover  of  the 
Permian  and  Triassic  rocks.  The  result  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis 
which  supposes  that  the  Coal-meiuures  occur  beneaUi  those  formations  in  the  same 
way  that  they  do  where  they  are  not  covered  by  them  ;  not,  that  is  to  say,  in 
great  continuous  sheets,  but  in  isolated  coalfields,  separated  by  spaces  in  which 
lower  rocks  rise  up  to  the  base  of  the  superincumbcnit  formations.  Any  one  of 
sufficient  knowledge  and  experience,  who  studies  any  good  geological  map  of  the 
British  Islands,  must,  I  think,  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  that  the  surface  formed 
on  the  palaeozoic  rocks  is  of  high  geological  antiquity,  and  that  the  part  of  it 
which  is  covered  by  newer  formations  does  not  essentiidly  differ  in  character  from 
that  which  is  not  so  covered. 

It  seems  a  perfectly  legitimate  conclusion  that  the  relations  of  unconformability 
between  the  older  and  newer  rocks,  which  we  can  prove  to  be  true  in  so  many  places 
throughout  England  where  we  can  see  them,  probably  occur  in  many  other  places 
where  we  cannot  even  guess  at  them.  I  have  hitherto  hesitated  to  pronounce  a  very 
decided  opinion  on  these  points,  out  of  deference  to  what  appeared  to  be  the  hesitation 
of  my  seniors ;  but  as  I  am  beginning  to  be  entitled  to  assume  the  character  of  a 
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senior  myself,  I  no  longer  hesitate  to  avow  my  belief  in  the  great  geolo^cal  anti- 
quity of  the  general  surface  of  the  Palaeozoic  rocks,  and  so  far  to  anticipate  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Coal  CommlBsion  as  to  declare  the  opinion  announced  at  the 
lecture  in  Birmingham,  that  any  shaft  sunk  through  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  at  a 
distance  from  our  present  coalfields,  has  only  a  chance  of  hitting  a  subterranean 
coalfield,  and  is  at  least  as  likely,  and  in  some  places  much  more  likely,  to  come 
down  on  an  old  eroded  surface  of  some  formation  that  lies  below  the  Coal-measures. 
Doubtless  many  good  workable  coalfields  exist  beneath  the  plain  of  New  Red  Sand- 
stone, but  the  total  unconformability  between  that  formation  and  all  those  that 
Ue  below  it  deprives  us  of  all  clew  as  to  the  position  of  these  coalfields.  The 
depth  at  which  these  may  be  found,  that  is  to  say,  the  total  thickness  of  the 
overlying  New  Red  Sandstone  and  Permian  formations  which  may  have  to  be 
pierced  before  the  chance  of  reaching  Coal'measures  can  be  attained,  is  put,  by  my 
colleague  Professor  Ramsay,  at  about  5000  feet.  In  this  I  quite  agree  with  him, 
having  long  ago  assigned  a  minimum  thickness  of  8000  feet  as  that  to  be  expected 
to  lie  above  any  woi^able  coals  in  the  districts  between  the  coalfields  of  the  Mid- 
land Counties.* 

Overlap  is  another  consequence  of  the  elevation  of  rock  into  dry 
land  and  its  subsequent  depression  beneath  the  sea.  It  has  both  a 
scientific  and  practical  importance,  which  has  hardly  yet  been  sufid- 
eiently  appreciated.  When  thoroughly  understood  and  applied,  it  will, 
perhaps,  explain  many  geological  problems  which  are  now  obscure, 
and  correct  many  yet  unsuspected  mistaken 

Overlap  occurs  in  a  perfectly  conformable  series  of  beds  when  the 
upper  beds  extend  or  extended  over  a  wider  space  than  the  lower, 
either  in  one  direction  or  on  all  sides.  It  is  obviously  the  result  of  the 
gradual  sinking  of  an  old  land,  and  the  gradual  spread  of  the  sea  over 
its  sloping  shores  and  undulating  surface,  so  that  the  sea  area  is  being 
continually,  but  slowly  extended,  and  the  beds  formed  in  that  sea 
correspondingly  expanded.  The  whole  upper  series  wiU  be  conformable 
in  itself,  but,  as  a  series,  it  will  rest  unconformably  on  the  rocks  below. 

When,  however,  a  mass  of  beds  so  formed  comes  itself  to  be  dislo- 
cated and  eroded,  the  appearances  presented  by  the  rocks  as  they  are 
nltimately  left  may  easily  be  such  as  to  lead  the  observer  to  conclude 
that  there  is  unconformability  among  the  beds  of  the  upper  series. 
This  mistake  may  have  two  origins.  In  the  first  place,  when  the  beds 
of  the  upper  set,  which  rest  directly  on  the  lower  rocks  in  one  place, 
are  not  the  same  beds  which  rest  upon  them  in  another,  it  may  be 
hastily  concluded  that  this  is  due  to  unconformability  among  the  beds 
of  the  upper  set  instead  of  to  overlap.  In  the  second  place,  this 
gradual  depression  of  an  old  land  may  cause  great  changes  in  the  litho- 
logical  characters  of  beds  which  are  really  contemporaneous,  and  equal 
similarity  in  beds  deposited  under  similar  conditions  at  very  different 
periods.  The  observer,  then,  who  examines  isolated  exposures  of  such 
beds  may  be  readily  induced  to  consider  beds  to  be  contemporaneous 
which  belong  to  very  different  parts  of  a  geological  period,  or  assign 

*  SwQi,  staff,  CoayUld :  Mmoir,  p.  800. 
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different  parts  of  a  period  to  beds  which  were  really  formed  contem- 
poraneoufily^  or  nearly  so. 

Suppose,  for  matance,  that  when  the  old  land  began  to  sink  beneath  the  sea, 
gravels  and  coarse  sand  were  formed  upon  its  coasts,  ultimately  compacted  into 
conglomerates  and  sandstones.  As  the  depression  continued  and  the  coast  receded, 
and  the  water  oyer  these  beds  deepened,  gravel  and  sand  might  no  longer  be  de- 
posited there,  but  fine  mud  perhaps,  or  possibly  hosts  of  marine  animals  might 
grow  and  live  there,  and  limestone  be  formed.  A  great  thickness  of  such  deposits 
might  eventually  be  accumulated  over  these  sandstones  and  conglomerates  which 
were  formed  originally  close  to  a  beach.  But  during  all  this  period  of  depression, 
the  land,  although  sinking,  might  not  be  all  sunk  ;  the  coasts  would  have  receded, 
but  sands  and  gravels  might  still  be  forming  on  the  new  shores  identical  in  charac- 
ter with  those  produced  on  the  old  ones.  These  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  how- 
ever, although  precisely  like  the  first,  and  ultimately  covered  perhaps  like  them 
with  precisely  similar  shales  and  limestones,  would  yet  not  be  the  same  beds  as  the 
first,  or  contemporaneous  with  them.  The  first  formed  beds  would  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  series,  but  the  last  formed  beds — those  produced  on  the  last 
bit  of  coast  remaining  perhaps — might  be  near  the  top  of  the  series.  Neverthe- 
less, when  this  series  of  beds  came  itself  to  be  elevated  into  land,^lted,  contorted, 
fractured,  and  denuded,  and  distant  portions  of  it  only  left  for  our  examination, 
geologists  who  were  not  on  their  guard  might  easily  suppose  a  succession  of 
sandstones,  shales,  and  limestones,  of  precisely  the  same  characters,  occurring 
always  in  the  same  order,  and  certainly  belonging  to  the  same  formation,  to  be 
separate  parts  of  the  same  identical  beds. 

Such  a  mistake,  perhaps,  would  never  be  corrected  until  the  whole  country 
came  to  be  examined,  not  only  in  a  detailed,  but  an  exhaustive  manner,  by  the 
help  of  maps  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  enable  the  geologist  to  mark  on  them 
the  actual  facts,  and  not  merely  his  deductions  from  those  facts.  * 

In  this  chapter  much  has  unavoidably  been  alluded  to  which  the 
reader  has  not  yet  had  explained  to  him.  The  questions  of  uncon- 
formability  and  overlap  are  so  intimately  linked  with  that  of  denudation, 
that  they  require  to  be  studied  together.  It  is  from  unconformability 
that  we  derive  some  of  our  most  vivid  notions  of  what  may  be  effected 
in  the  process  of  denudation.  The  various  geological  agencies  con- 
cerned in  that  process  will  come  before  us  in  the  next  section,  and  we 
shall  again  have  to  refer  to  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  present 
chapter,  and  to  give  illustrations  of  the  great  geological  problems 
involved  in  unconformability,  overlap,  and  denudation. 

*  The  six-inch  maps,  employed  fkom  the  first  by  the  6eol(^cal  Survey  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  allowed  of  this  being  done,  and  such  maps  are  now  supplied  for  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. The  survey  of  Wales  and  the  southern  part  of  England  had  to  be  undertaken 
without  this  advantage,  and  its  authority  must  be  proportionately  inferior.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  wiU  pardon  this  expression  when  I  say  that  I  am  even  painftilly  conscious  of  its 
application  to  my  own  work.  Hard  as  we  worked  in  North  Wales,  minutely  as  I  endea- 
voured to  gather  details  of  facts  in  the  South  Staffordshire  coalfield,  one's  memory  and  one's 
note-book,  aided  as  they  were  by  the  one-inch  map,  without  which  we  could  have  done 
nothing,  are  yet  but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  sheets  of  the  six-inch  map  on  which  the 
actual  data  can  be  depicted  precisely  as  they  were  observed,  unobscured  by  any  suggested 
lines  of  boundary  or  hastily  drawn  inferences,  which  as  often  hindered  as  they  helped  the 
true  result  being  arrived  at.  The  geological  survey  of  Wales  and  the  south  of  England  must 
be  recommenced  when  the  six-inch  Ordnance  maps  of  tiiose  countries  come  to  be  published. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  ORAKinO  OB  HYP06EN0US  BOCKB  VIEWED  AS  B0GK-HA8SES. 

In  the  previous  chapteiB  we  have  examined  chiefly  the  petrological  rela- 
tions of  the  Aqueous  Rocks :  we  have  now  to  examine  those  of  the 
Igneous  class.  The  different  kinds  of  igneous  rocks  have  been  described 
under  the  head  of  Lithology,  and  it  was  shown  that  these  differences 
partly  depended  on  the  difference  of  their  chemical  composition,  and 
portly  on  the  difference  of  structure  and  texture  resulting  from  the 
physical  circumstances — as  pressure  and  rate  of  cooling — ^under  which 
their  consolidation  took  place.  The  Granitic  rocks  cooled  slowly,  and 
under  great  pressure,  at  some  considerable  depth  in  the  interior  of  the 
crust  of  the  globe.  The  Volcanic  rocks,  on  the  other  hand,  were  con- 
solidated at  the  surface,  while  the  intermediate  and  variable  class,  which 
we  have  called  Tiappean,  have  been  solidified  sometimes  at  the  surface 
and  sometimes  at  a  greater  or  less  depth  beneath  it. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  consider  how  the  granitic  series 
occurs  in  ro^-masses,  and  forms  in  this  way  an  important  constituent 
of  the  earth's  crust  In  the  succeeding  chapter  we  shall  treat  of  the 
trap-rocks.  The  volcanic  series,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  hitherto 
pursued  in  tlus  work,  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  part,  under  the 
head  of  Geological  Agencies. 

Fundamental.or  Frimeral  Granite. — ^The  idea  which  formerly  pre- 
vailed among  geologists  was,  that  the  granite,  which  now  appears  at  the 
surfabe,  is  part  of  a  primitive  or  primeval  rock,  forming  a  fundamental 
mass  at  the  base  of  all  other  formations.  Werner  held  that  it  was  the 
first  rock  crystallised  from  an  original  menstruum,  and  that  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  crystalline  precipitation  first  of  gneiss  and  then  of  mica-schist. 
When,  however,  the  igneous  origin  of  granite  came  to  be  recognised, 
as  proved  by  Hutton  and  his  followers,  the  idea  was  modified  into  that 
of  granite  being  the  rock  first  formed  on  the  cooling  of  the  external 
coat  of  the  molten  globe.  The  ghosts  of  these  ideas  still  linger 
among  us. 

If  we  admit  the  idea  of  our  earth  having  been  originally  a  molten 
globe  as  a  probable  one,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  the 
rock  first  formed  on  its  cooling  surface  would  be  one  like  granite.  Even 
if  it  contained  precisely  the  constituents  of  granite,  it  would  seem  more 
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likely,  on  the  first  cooling  of  its  surface,  to  form  scoriaceous  trachyte, 
obsidian,  or  pumice.  There  is  no  instance  known,  so  far  as  the 
author  is  aware,  of  any  igneous  rock  which  can  be  shown  to  have  been 
consolidated  at  or  near  the  surface  forming  such  a  solidly  crystalline 
mass  as  granite.  Even  the  porphyritic  trachyte,  which  most  resembles 
it,  has  always  been  denuded  of  a  very  considerable  cover,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Mont  Dor,  and  can  always  be  distinguished  from  granite  by  the 
form  of  its  crystals  and  the  pores  and  quasi  scoriaceous  cavities  which 
are  dispersed  through  it 

We  may  take  it  for  granted,  then,  that  all  true  granite,  whether  it 
be  formed  by  the  cooling  of  an  independent  igneous  mass,  or  by  that  of 
a  mass  molten  in  ntu,  was  consolidated  at  a  great  depth  beneath  the 
surface,  and  therefore  very  slowly  and  under  great  pressure.  That  large 
areas  of  such  deeply-formed  masses  now  appear  at  the  surfEu^e  can  be  no 
difficulty  to  us  after  what  we  have  seen  of  the  action  of  denudation  in 
the  last  chapter.  There  is,  however,  this  much  truth  in  the  fundamental 
character  of  granite,  that  we  know  of  no  great  mass  of  any  kind  of  rock 
appearing  from  underneath  any  considerable  mass  of  granite.*  We 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  if  we  began  to  bore  in  any  such  mass 
we  should  ever  pierce  another  kind  of  rock,  even  if  it  were  possible 
to  continue  our  operations  till  we  came  down  to  yet  molten  rock, 
which,  as  far  as  we  can  guess,  would  most  likely  be  still  unconsolidated 
granite.  Still  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  rocks  which  we  find 
anywhere  resting  upon  any  mass  of  granite  are  the  lowest  or  oldest  of 
rocks,  or  that  they  pass  under  all  other  rocks  except  the  granite.  In 
many  cases  where  true  granite  appears  at  the  surface  it  can  be  shown 
to  have  come  through  a  great  thickness  of  stratified  rocks  which  must 
therefore  have  been  in  existence  before  it,  or  are  older  than  the 
consolidation  of  the  granite.  It  can  also  be  shown  that  difierent  masses 
of  granite  were  brought  into  the  place  they  now  occupy,  and  con- 
solidated at  very  different  geological  periods.  They  not  only  pene- 
trate very  different  formations,  but  the  granite  which  penetrates  one 
formation  was  not  only  consolidated  but  denuded  before  the  deposition 
of  another  formation,  which  is  itself  in  other  places  penetrated  by 
grauite.f 

Position  and  Form  of  Granite. — The  position  and  mode  of  occur- 
rence usually  assigned  to  granite  by  the  older  geologists  was  something 

*  The  only  fact  that  coald  be  taken  aa  an  indication  of  snch  an  occorrenee  ia  tbe 
appeantnce  of  velni  and  dykea  of  greenatone  traTersing  granite,  aa  in  the  country  near 
Newiy. 

t  The  dUTerent  theories  in  tiie  fonnation  of  granite  are  diacuaaed  by  Dr.  Haagbton  in 
Appendix  B  to  the  1st  Lecture  of  his  Manual.  He  well  says : — "  The  evidence  of  the  geolo- 
gists baa  been  collected  in  the  field,  and  though  it  ia  wanting  in  the  scientific  precision  which 
the  chemisto  have  called  to  their  aid,  yet  it  poaaeasea  a  force  which  all  the  arguments  on  the 
other  side  have  aa  yet  failed  to  oppose." 
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like  that  in  the  following  diagram.     It  was  taken  for  granted  that  this 


Fig.  94. 
Bnppoaed  position  of  granite. 
O  is  «  mass  of  Granite  forming  the  axis  of  a  range,  and  1,  2,  8  are  the  stratifled  rocka 
dipping  fh>m  it  in  each  direction,  the  lowest  or  oldest,  No.  1,  being  next  to  the  granite,  and 
the  highest  or  newest.  No.  3,  the  farthest  from  it. 

rock  acted  as  the  motive  power  in  elevating  and  tilting  other  rocks,  and 
formed  the  axis  of  monntain  chains,  with  the  lowest  formation  resting 
against  it  on  each  side,  and  a  r^ular  upward  succession  as  we 
proceeded  from  it  The  occasional  appearance  of  granite  masses  in 
the  centre  of  mountain  chains,  where  not  only  the  uptilting  action 
had  been  greatest,  but  the  denudation  also,  favoured  this  view.  It 
seemed  to  be  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  gneissose  rocks  often 
occurred  next  the  granite,  and  that  the  metamorphism  of  the  rocks 
faded  away  as  they  receded  from  the  granite,  it  being  assumed  that 
gneiss  was  older  tiian  mica-schist,  and  micarschist  than  clay-slate. 
These  assumptions  obviously  saved  the  labour  of  the  minute  observa- 
tion of  the  differences  between  stratification,  cleavage,  and  foliation,  in 
remote  and  difficult  districts.  Neither  would  any  labour  have  given 
adequate  results  without  sufficiently  large  and  accurate  maps  on  which 
to  record  the  observations  as  they  were  made.* 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  although  granite  may  in  certain 
instances  assume  the  position  suggested  in  Fig.  94,  it  is  by  no  means  a 
necessary  mode  of  occurrence,  nor,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  it  often  occur. 
We  can  hardly  take  better  examples  of  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  true 
granite  than  those  of  Leinster  in  Ireland,  and  those  of  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall in  England. 

IiainBter  Qranite. — The  granitic  district  in  the  south-east  of  Ireland,  ex- 
tending from  Dablin  Bay  to  near  New  Boss  in  Connty  Wexford,  is  the  largest 
surface  exxKMnre  of  granite  in  the  British  Islands,  being  70  miles  long  and  from  7  to 

*  We  are  in  fiust  only  Jnst  now  heginning  to  feel  oar  way  to  true  conclusions  in  tliis  part 
of  geology»  and  even  with  the  staff  and  the  maps  of  H.M.  Geological  Surrey  I  can  only  look 
toTWtrd  to  the  completion  of  such  a  preliminary  statement  and  delineation  of  facts  as  shall 
lay  down  a  Csir  basis  for  the  investigations  of  oor  successois  in  the  next  generation.— See  the 
note  at  foot  of  p.  288. 
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17  miles  wide.  There  were  in  this  district  at  least  two  great  geological  forma- 
tioDS,  each  conflistlng  of  shales  or  slates  and  sandstones,  and  each  several  thousand 
feet  thick,  at  the  time  of  the  intrusion  of  this  granite.  These  two  formations  are 
known  as  the  Cambrian,  which  is  the  lowest  or  oldest,  and  tiie  Lower  or  Cambro* 
SOurian,  which  rests  in  some  places  unconformably  upon  the  Cambrian.  Now  in 
no  instance  is  any  part  of  the  lowest  or  Cambrian  formation  found  reposing  on  or 
coming  against  the  granite,  though  it  comes  to  the  surface  in  some  places  within 
two  or  three  miles  of  the  granite,  as  shown  in  the  section  (Fig.  95).    The  Lower 
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Fig.  05. 

Section  across  Douoe  Mountain,  County  Wicklow. 

a.  Cambrian.  B.  Silurian  altered  into  mica-scblsL 

h.  Silurian.  O.  Granite. 

Silurian  rocks,  however,  have  been  broken  into  by  the  granite,  and  penetrated  by 
granite  veins,  and  we  are  compelled  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  granite  must 
have  passed  throitgh  the  Cambrian  rock  below.  The  direction  of  the  length  of  the 
granite  exposure  is  about  N.E.  by  N.,  while  that  of  the  strike  of  the  adjacent 
slates  is  more  nearly  N.E.,  or  even  E.N.E.,  which  is  the  mean  strike  of  their 
cleavage.  It  is  remarkable  that,  although  the  slates  immediately  on  the  flanks  of 
the  granite  ridge  often  dip  from  it  at  low  angles,  the  dip  generally  increases 
rapidly  as  we  recede  from  the  granite,  the  slates  sometimes  becoming  vertical,  or 
even  dipping  towards  the  granite,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  95. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  come  to  any  decided  conclusion  as  to  the  connection  be- 
tween the  intrusion  of  the  granite  and  the  disturbed  position  of  the  adjacent 
rocks.  It  is  clear  that  the  granite  did  not  exercise  any  general  elevatory  action 
on  the  rocks  about  it,  or  the  granite  area  would  now  be  surroimded  by  concentric 
belts  of  rock,  the  lowest  of  which  would  be  next  the  granite,  and  the  others  newer 
or  higher  as  we  receded  from  it.  The  granite  seems,  as  it  were,  to  have  eaten  its 
way  upwards  through  whatever  lay  above  it,  penetrating  it  slowly  and  gradually 
in  a  very  irregular  manner,  sending  numerous  and  variously  reticulated  veins  into 
it  of  very  various  dimensions  and  extent,  and  probably  absorbing  much  of  the 
rocks  above  it  into  its  own  mass  as  it  rose.  That  these  masses  had  been  disturbed 
and  tilted  before  the  intrusion  of  the  granite  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  way  in 
which  large  masses  of  them  dip  down  into  the  granite  and  end  suddenly  against 
its  irregular  surface.  Though  it  is  of  course  possible  that  this  tilting  of  the  beds 
accompanied  the  intrusion  of  the  granite,  my  own  observations  have  produced  the 
other  impression  on  my  mind. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  masses  of  mica-schist  on  the  flanks  of  the  granite 
range  generally  dip  from  its  centre  on  each  side.  Dr.  Oldham's  sections  across 
Lugnaquilla,  however,  show  the  mica-schist  there  to  be  horizontal  towards  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  which  is  about  the  centre  of  the  granite  ridge,  and  to  be,  as  it 
were,  interstratified  with  horizontal  vein-like  belts  of  granite ;  while  on  the 
flanks  of  the  ridge  the  mica-slates  dip  at  a  high  angle  from  the  central  ridge,  and 
are  a  good  deal  contorted,  but  the  beds  terminate  downwards  against  a  general 
irregular  surface  of  granite.  In  these  delineations  of  the  relations  of  the  rocks  I 
have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  my  distinguished  predecessor's  ideas.  In  some 
places,  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  so  from  the  granite  exposure,  the  slate  becomes 
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Tertic&l,  OT  dipa  at  a  high  BDgle  towards  the  granite  eipostm.  On  ths  esltorn  flsnh 
of  the  granite  hills  the  dip  of  the  mlc&^chiat  or  cUy-slata  seeiua  to  be  geaerally 
less  thui  on  the  vreatern,  and  the  Bubtorraaean  surface  of  the  granite  appeara  not 
to  dsacend  so  npidi;  into  the  earth  on  the  eastern  as  it  does  on  the  western  flank, 
aince  small  bosses  of  granite  are  eipoced  at  intervals  among  ths  slates  at  the 
present  surface  of  the  ground  betneeo  the  maia  gmDita  chain  and  the  sea-coast. 

It  seems  to  my  mind  almoat  certain  that  the  whole  of  Wicklow  and  Wexfoid 
is  nnderlaid  by  a  conttnuoos  mass  of  granite  with  a  very  irregalar  surface,  and 
that  tbe  form  of  the  graoite  surface  has  Lttle  or  no  connection  with  the  position 
□r  the  beds  above  either  in  dip  or  strike.  Neither  has  the  intrusion  of  the  granite 
bad  any  direct  connection  with  the  occurrence  of  the  trappean  roclcg,  either  tel- 
stones  or  greenBtonea.  Those  traps,  whether  they  are  contemporaneouB  or  intra- 
give — that  is,  whether  they  were  enipted  to  the  surface  during  the  deposition 
of  ths  slates,  or  tbmst  in  among  them  afterwards — were  all  in  the  slates  before 
the  intrusion  of  the  granite.  Not  so  with  tbe  "Blvana  "  (veins  of  qnartzoee  por- 
phyry), however,  and  other  granitic  veins,  many  of  which  certainly  are  of  an 
origin  CDDtemporaDsoUB  with,  or  subsequent  to,  the  granite. 

!%«  wide  spread  of  the  granite  area  beneath  tbe  variously  tilted  and  contorted 
cover  of  the  slate  rocks  is  also  rendered  probable  by  the  nBirowing  of  the  exposure 
of  the  granite  where  the  preaeQt  surface  rises  into  mountains,  and  its  comparative 
width  in  the  lower  grounds.  In  the  low  ground  in  the  northern  part  of  County 
Carlow,  to  tbe  northward  of  Tallow,  tbe  granite  area  la  17  miles  wide,  and  its 
central  portions  are  entirely  free  from  belts  or  patches  of  mica-schist.  As  the 
ground  rises  on  the  northward,  however,  into  Lngnaquilla  (3040  feet),  or  on  the 
southward  into  Mount  Leinster  (2610),  the  width  of  the  surface  of  siposure  of 
granite  is  contracted  to  6  or  6  miles,  and  tbe  higher  grounds  are  patched  with 
bands  and  roundish  spaces  of  mica-schist.  Had  a  cover  of  an  additional  thousand 
feet  or  so  been  left  over  those  bills,  the  granite  would  have  been  altogether  con- 
cealed by  the  mica-schist  The  width  of  the  low  granite  area,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  due  to  the  removal  of  aome  2000  feet  of  cover  which  fonneriy  connected 
the  hills  of  Lngnaqnilla  with  those  of  Mount  Leinster.  These  ideas  as  to  the 
mode  ot  occurrence  of  the  Wicklow  granites  may  he  illustrated  in  a  rough  and 
general  way  by  the  following  diagram  : — 


Fig.  M. 
Ideal  lecttoii  representing  the  relations  between  0,  a  granite  mass,  and  a,  a  superin- 

into  naloa-Bohist,  the  imes  a  i,  and  e  d,  etc.,  repnaeoting  diffeient  aniflcta  tormcd  b; 
daondaUon. 

It  is  here  mpposed  that  the  mass  of  state-rock  marked  S  S  was  penetrated  by 
the  gniUte  maaa  marked  O  Q.  The  contortions  in  the  alate-rocks  were  probably 
of  previous  date,  but  if  their  production  accompanied  the  totnuion  of  the  granite 
there  was  no  necessary  correapondence  between  the  outline  of  the  granite  surface  and 
the  dip  of  the  slates.  The  dgiag  lines  an  intended  to  represent  the  extent  to  which 
melaiaorphlam  atrecl«d  tba  slates,  and  died  away  m  it  receded  from  the  granite. 
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The  horizontal  lines  ahyCd,efy  represent  the  different  surfaces  produced  on  the 
rocks  by  denudation.  These  would  of  course  never  be  really  horizontal,  but  would 
undulate  in  various  directions.  As  the  figure,  however,  is  only  s  diagram,  and  as 
the  true  form  of  these  surfaces  would  vary  indefinitely  and  continuously,  we  may 
as  well  suppose  them  to  have  been  horizontal  as  imagine  any  other  forma  for  them. 
So  long  aB  the  surface  was  represented  by  a  &,  there  would  be  no  appearance  of 
granite.  There  would,  however,  be  an  indication  of  its  existence  below,  as  in  one 
part  some  of  the  metamorphosed  rock  reaches  that  surface.  When  the  surface  wa« 
worn  down  to  c  e^,  the  exposed  metamorphic  area  would  be  wider,  and  a  granite 
vein  would  appear  here  and  there.  These  would  be  still  more  numerous  and 
larger  on  the  surface  e  /,  while  that  represented  by  ^  A,  would  expose  some 
width  of  the  granite  mass  ;  this  would  be  wider  when  the  surface  ij  was  exposed, 
and  grow  still  wider  on  tiiose  represented  by  the  lines  h  I,  and  m  n.  Now  the 
surface  represented  by  ^  A  would  show  precisely  the  state  of  things  represented 
in  Dr.  Oldham's  sections  across  Lugnaquilla,  while  the  surfaces  t  /,  ork  l,  would 
represent  the  section  across  the  low  lands  of  County  Carlow,  where  the  vaUey  <^ 
the  Slaney  crosses  the  granite  area.  This  explanation  of  the  facts  shown  by  the 
Leinster  granite  must  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  walks  through  the  country 
with  the  maps  and  sections  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  his  hand.  It  ex- 
plains also  the  fact,  that  a  i>artially  metamorphosed  area  occurs  here  and 
there  occasionally  in  the  lower  slate  country,  wi^out  any  exposure  of  granite^ 
though  a  subterranean  boss  of  it  doubtless  rises  towards  the  surface  at  that  place. 
It  also  explains  the  variations  in  the  width  of  the  metamorphosed  belt  that  sur- 
rounds the  granite  of  the  main  chain,  and  that  of  the  outlying  bosses ;  that  variation 
in  width  depends  on  the  various  inclination  of  the  granite  surface  below.  Where 
the  granite  sinks  slowly  the  metamorphic  band  is  wide,  where  it  goes  down  at  a 
rapid  slope  the  surface  outcrop  of  the  metamorphic  belt  is  narrowed  accordingly. 

Granite  of  Devon  and  ComwalL — Although  I  have  not  seen  much  of  Siese 
granites,  yet  the  little  which  I  have  seen,  taken  together  with  the  study  of  published 
maps  and  descriptions,  especially  those  of  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche,*  convinces  me  that 
the  same  general  reasoning  applies  to  them  as  to  those  of  Leinster.  The  granitic 
exposures  of  Dartmoor,  and  the  other  masses  which  rise  to  the  present  surface  in 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  are  merely  the  irr^:ular  knobs  of  a  connected  mass  below. 
The  slates  dip  on  to  and  end  against  this  mass,  the  irregular  form  of  whose  surface 
has  very  little  connection  with  the  position  of  the  beds  of  the  country.  Those 
beds  may  be  '*  dog-eared,"  as  it  were,  for  half-a-mile  or  so  on  the  immediate  flanks 
of  the  granite  bosses,  and  metamorphosed  here  and  there,  of  course  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  according  to  circiunstances.  The  general  strike  of  the  rocks,  how- 
ever, in  the  district  between  the  granite  bosses,  is  not  affected  by  their  occurrence. 
The  gronite  bosses  are  not  surrounded  by  concentric  belts  of  rock,  the  lowest  the 
nearest  to  the  granite,  and  so  on.  The  granite  penetrates  the  Coal-measures, 
and  behaves  to  them  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  it  does  to  the  Devonian  slates  ; 
and  the  relations  of  the  older  igneous  rocks  in  the  Devonian  slates  to  the  newer 
granite,  and  of  the  still  newer  Elvans  to  both,  seem  to  be  precisely  similar  to 
tiiose  of  the  corresponding  rocks  in  Leinster. 

Nevertheless,  it  can  easily  be  shown  that  the  time  of  the  intrusion  of  the 
granites  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  is  much  more  modem  than  that  of  the  granite  of 
Leinster.  The  formations  called  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  Carboniferous  Limestone 
were  deposited  on  the  bared  surface  of  the  Leinster  granite,  and  contain  fragments 

*  It  is  perhaps  advisable  to  mention  that  the  maps  of  the  West  of  England,  published  as 
those  of  the  Oeological  Survey,  were  not  executed  by  the  Survey,  as  at  present  constituted. 
Sir  H.  T.  de  la  Beche  chiefly  executed  them  himself,  with  the  asaistance  of  friends,  working 
en  amaUWf  at  his  own  cost.  They  were  engraved  and  coloured  at  the  expense  of  the  public, 
and  made  the  basis  of  the  Government  Survey  which  is  now  going  on. 
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of  it ;  while  the  granites  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  penetrate  the  formation  called  the 
Coal-measnree,  which  is  more  modem  than  the  OEurboniferous  limestone. 

The  entire  want  of  conformity  between  the  irregular  outline  of  the  surface  of 
the  granite  and  the  position  of  the  aqueous  and  metamorphic  slates  about  it  has, 
I  believe,  been  the  origin  of  much  scientific  and  some  practical  misapprehension. 
Mr.  Curwen  Salmon  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  some  time  ago  an  instance  of  the 
latter  from  one  of  the  Cornish  mines,  where,  trusting  to  the  apparent  dip  of  the 
alatea,  a  shaft  was  sunk,  which  was  expected  to  be  wholly  in  the  slate,  but  which 
unexpectedly  came  down  on  a  subterranean  motmd  of  granite.  The  student  will 
do  well  to  recollect  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  beds  to  dip  directly  at  and  into  a 
mass  of  granite. 

Chranitea  of  ITlater. — From  the  descriptions  of  Dr.  Haughton  and  others,  it 
appears  that  the  green  siliceous  Silurian  slates  that  come  in  contact  with  the  Ulster 
gianitefl  are  not  at  all  metamorphosed  by  them.  Their  purely  siliceous  character 
probably  renders  them  unalterable  by  mere  heat.  Where,  however,  the  granites 
penetrate  the  Carboniferous  limestone,  it  appears  that  they  are  converted  into  a 
greenstone  (or  syenite,  according  to  the  German  nomenclature  adopted  by  Dr. 
Hanghton),  containing  anorthite  (a  lime  felspar)  and  hornblende. 

Ghramite  of  the  Pyrenees. — A  recent  visit  to  Cauterets  in  the  Pyrenees 
showed  me  that  the  mass  of  granite  there  was  intrusive,  with  only  one  felspar.  The 
rock  cuts  through  and  sends  short  veins  into  the  black  slaty  rocks  about  it ;  but 
when  those  are  very  arenaceous  scarcely  alters  them  at  alL  Near  Cauterets  the 
presence  of  the  granite  would  not  even  be  suspected  if  the  examination  of  the  slate- 
rocks  were  arrested  at  ten  yards  before  coming  to  the  granite,  while  the  instant  the 
granite  is  reached  it  has  exactly  the  character  which  it  retains  for  some  miles,  both 
on  the  summits  of  the  hiUs  and  in  the  bottoms  of  the  deepest  valleys  and  ravines. 

Oranite  more  likely  to  be  associated  with  Older  than  Newer 
Books,  firom  its  source  being  in  interior  of  Earth. — It  is  doubtless  true 
that  granite  is  found  more  frequently  associated  with  the  older  rocks 
than  with  the  newer  ;  in  other  words,  with  the  lower  rather  than  the 
higher  rocks.  The  reason  of  this,  however,  is  clearly  that  the  very 
MUTce  of  granite  is  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  Granite,  in  order  to 
reach  the  higher,  must  pass  through  whatever  lower  rocks  there  may  be 
in  the  way.  Many  injections  of  granite  may  have  proceeded  a  certain 
distance  from  the  interior,  penetrating  only  the  lower  rocks  ;  but  none 
can  have  reached  the  upper  without  traversing  those  below  them. 
That  granite  should  be  most  frequently  associated  with  the  lowest  rocks 
follows,  too,  from  the  very  nature  of  granite.  We  can  hardly  imagine 
that  molten  rock,  which  reached  or  came  near  to  the  surface,  would, 
on  consolidating,  form  granite,  but  rather  some  other  kind  of  igneous 
lock — a  felstone  trap,  or  a  trachytic  lava,  as  the  case  might  he. 

Another  reason  why  granite  is  found  principally  in  connection  with 
rocks  that  have  formerly  been  deep-seated  might  be  adduced,  and  that 
is,  that  all  granite  now  found  at  the  surface  ought,  if  the  views  here 
advocated  are  correct,  to  be  there  in  consequence  of  vast  denudation 
having  taken  place.  This  denudation  would  expose  the  lower  rock  to 
▼lew,  while  the  parts  of  the  higher  rocks  that  were  perhaps  equally 
penetrated  by  the  granite  would  be  removed ;  the  other  parts  which 
lemain  being  now  at  a  distance  from  the  granite,  and  showing  no  signs 
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of  Buch  penetration.  It  ifl  where  the  lowest  or  oldest  ro6kB  come  up  to 
the  surface  that  we  should  expect  most  frequently  to  meet  with  granite, 
and  this  we  find  to  be  the  case. 

Metamorphio  Granite. — ^An  idea  seems  to  have  sprung  up  in 
the  minds  of  some  geologists  that  all  granite  is  of  metamorphic  rather 
than  of  original  igneous  origin.  Though  unable  to  entertain  such  a 
notion  with  regard  to  the  granitic  masses  of  Leinster,  and  still  less  of 
Ulster,  in  Ireland,  or  Devon  and  Cornwall  in  England,  and  other  places, 
where  the  granite  occiirs  in  large  independent  masses,  surrounded  by  a 
mere  film  of  metamorphic  schists,  or,  as  in  Ulster,  by  none  at  all,  I 
am  by  no  means  inclined  to  deny  that  there  are,  in  highly  meta- 
morphosed districts,  masses  of  rock,  to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
give  any  other  name  than  that  of  granite,  which  are  nevertheless  of 
wholly  metamorphic  origin.  If  we  trace  back  all  sands  and  days  to 
their  origin,  we  are  compelled  at  last  to  derive  them  from  the  waste  of 
some  igneous  rock.  Some  of  them,  at  all  events,  must  be  derived 
originally  from  the  waste  of  some  granite  or  granitic  rock.  If  not, 
from  what  other  source  are  we  to  seek  for  them  ?  Before  any  sand- 
stone or  clay  could  exist  on  the  globe,  there  must  have  been  some 
primitive  rocks  containing  quartz  and  felspar,  and  apparently  mica,  for 
the  veiy  oldest  unaltered  rocks  contain  micaceous  spangles, — ^wom  diipe 
of  some  original  crystals  of  mica.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  a  very 
difierent  thing  from  saying  that  any  granite  now  visible  to  us  is  part  of 
that  primitive  rock.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  all  those  primitive 
rocks  may  have  been  destroyed  or  altered  long  ago,  and  that,  therefore, 
they  not  oidy  cannot  be  foimd,  but  do  not  exist 

But  if  any  masses  of  sandstone  and  clay  derived  from  the  waste  of 
a  granite  rock  retain  their  original  constituents  in  the  proper  propor- 
tions, and  are  afterwards  brought  under  such  conditions  as  would  induce 
them  to  crystallise  again  into  felspar,  mica,  and  quartz,  they  would  be 
brought  back  into  the  form  of  granite.  If  this  occurred  at  any  great 
depth,  and  the  materials  passed  through  a  state  at  all  approaching 
fusion,  masses  and  veins  of  that  re-fused  granitic  material  might  easily 
be  injected  among  the  surrounding  rocks,  and  all  the  local  phenomena 
attending  the  intrusion  of  originally  formed  granite  might  be  imitated. 

Whenever,  therefore,  granite  occurs  in  a  widely  and  highly  meta- 
morphosed district,  I  ^ould  be  quite  ready  to  treat  it  with  great 
suspicion,  and  look  upon  it  as  possibly  a  metamorphic  rock.  Such 
suspicion  naturally  arises  when  we  find  the  granitic  character  extending 
outwards  into  the  metamorphosed  rocks,  or  in  other  words,  when  we 
trace  a  gradual  increase  of  metamorphism  as  we  approach  the  granite, 
and  at  last  pass  without  violent  transition  into  that  rock.  Yet,  even  in 
a  regular  intrusive  granite,  a  kind  of  reaction  of  the  different  substances 
it  meets  with  may  be  distinctly  traceable  for  a  certain  distance  into  the 
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mass  of  the  granite  itselfl  Dr.  Boase,  for  instance,*  in  spealdng  of 
their  mutual  influence  on  each  other,  says  that  when  the  granite  is 
achorlaceous,  the  slate  adjacent  to  it  is  also  combined  with  schorl. 

Nevertheless,  while  such  interblending  of  mineral  characters  takes 
place  between  granite  and  its  surrounding  strata  in  cases  where  the 
granite  is  held  to  be  of  igneous  origin,  there  are  instances  where  it 
occurs  on  such  a  wide  scale,  and  where  the  gradation  &om  unaltered 
locks  into  granite  is  so  gradual,  that  we  can  hardly  escape  the  conviction 
that  this  granite  really  represents  a  mass  of  strata  in  a  state  of  complete 
metamorphism.  Aix  excellent  IQustration  of  this  feature  occurs  in 
County  Qalway.  The  recent  work  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  that 
i^on,  carried  on  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Kinahan  and  his  junior  colleagues,  has 
shown  that  two  kinds  of  granite  are  largely  developed  there.  Of  these, 
one  is  of  intrusive  character,  sending  veins  into  the  adjacent  rocks,  and 
containing  one  kind  of  felspar  only  (viz.  orthoclase),  while  the  other  con- 
tains two  felspars  (oligoclase  as  well  as  orthoclase),  the  orthoclase  often 
occurring  in  large  pink  crystals,  giving  a  porphyritic  character  to  the 
rock.  Where  the  junction  of  this  porphyritic  granite  with  the  meta- 
moTphic  rocks  can  be  clearly  seen,  it  is  often  to  be  observed  that  the 
gnmite  passes  inseBidbly  into  the  surroTinding  gneiss.  This  is  caused 
by  the  flakes  of  mica  assuming  gradually  a  parallelism  in  the  rock, 
giving  it  more  and  more  a  foliated  character,  till  it  is  difficult  to  say 
where  it  passes  from  granite  to  gneiss.  With  true  intrusive  granite 
there  is  never  any  such  difficulty.  Hand  specimens  even  can  often 
be  got  with  the  granite  and  gneiss,  or  other  metamorphic  rock,  as 
definitely  bounded  as  can  be  imagined.t 

:  *  Tnm*.  Bay,  OeoL  8oe.  Comwan,  toL  !▼.  p.  457, 

'  t  Ob6  of  tbe  earliest  writers  (if  not  himself  the  first)  to  make  detailed  observations  on 
latge  granltie  sicas,  and  the  relation  to  them  of  the  dip  and  strike  of  the  surroanding 
BtratUied  rocks,  was  Mr.  Hay  Cnnning^am,  an  obserrer  too  soon  lost  to  seienee,  and  whose 
writings,  from  the  limited  circulation  of  the  Journals  in  which  they  chiefly  appeared,  are  leas 
known  ttan  they  deserve  to  be.  His  "  Memoir  on  the  Geology  of  Kirkeadbright,**  published 
as  a  prise-essay  in  the  TrantaeHant  *of  tAe  EigMan/i  SocUttf,  voL  ziv.,  is  weU  worthy  of 
brtng  read  by  every  geologist  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  questions  that  relate  to  the  origin 
of  granite,  and  the  eonnection  of  granite  with  metamorphlsm.    He  pointed  out  very  dearly, 
at  a  time  when  the  value  of  the  observation  could  not  be  understood,  that  the  granite  of 
Galloway  has  not  been  thrust  up  through  the  surrounding  Silurian  rocks,  which  in  that 
esse  wonld  have  been  found  to  dip  away  txom  the  granite ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  grey- 
wacke  and  shales  were  found  to  re-appear  on  the  farther  side  of  the  granite,  and  with  the 
■ame  strike  as  before ;  that,  in  fact,  the  granite  occupied  the  place  of  so  much  stratified  rock. 
Though  his  essay  Is  ftiU  of  sagacious  inference,  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  ftill  application  of 
his  observations.    The  now  well-ascertained  fact  that  over  wide  areas  granite  has  actually 
been  substituted  for  stratified  rock,  and  that  without  the  mere  disruption  or  displacement 
of  the  latter,  is  fatal  to  the  early  notion  that  granite  was  erupted  in  huge  molten  masses 
ttiroufl^  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  was  then  a  chief  agent  in  the  upheaval  of  mountain 
chains.    Whether  we  are  to  regard  granite  as  a  rock  connected  with  a  vast  highly  heated 
granitic  *< magma"  within  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  slowly  eating  its  way  upward  by 
absorbing  the  overlying  rocks,  as  suggested  by  the  author  in  a  previous  page,  whether  we 
ought  to  look  on  granite  as  in  sll  cases  a  truly  metamoiphio  rocl^  or  whether  we  may  meet 
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Gnulte  Voina.* — Granite  veina  sometimes  differ  seneiblf  in  Utho- 

logical  charecter  from  the  parent  mass  from  which  they  proceed.  They 
Bometimea  contain  larger  aud  more  perfect  ciyBlals  of  the  constitoent 
minerals  than  are  seen  in  the  mass  of  the  rock,  and  at  othen  become 
more  fine-grained,  and  close  in  texture,  appearing  to  lose  their  qnarU, 
or  their  mica,  or  both.  The  more  largely  crystalline  veins  are  generally 
those  which  occur  in  the  granite  itself,  and  these  are  not  probably  in- 
trusive veins,  but  veins  of  segregotioo,  ot  even  of  anbsequent  infiltration. 
The  veins  which  proceed  from  the  granite  into  the  snrrounding  rock 
must  clearly  be  intrusive  veins,  and  they  can  frequently  be  shown  to 


have  been  intruded  at  different  periods.  This  is  seen  in  the  accom- 
panying sketch  (drawn  by  the  late  Mr.  Du  Noyer)  of  a  locality,  readily 

irith  granita  tonned  In  both  wsyi,  ■»  uoong  On  moot-polnM  of  geologj.  Tie  ilndmit  will 
dnd  aoDis  brther  dinuuloii  of  thii  lUblKt  In  tha  iHtion  of  thii  Miniul  trnting  at  Msta- 
uorphlini. — A.  G. 

*  OnnlCsTBlnawgnflnt  unfnllfitndlBdln  thli  conntrrby  thamnitrioiu  Button,  find 
*en  nud  bj  him  u  dsmonitntlTe  avldenu  of  the  formsr  moltsn  condition  of  gnnit*. 
When  he  mide  hi*  fUnoiu  obmrvntlon  of  the  grtali,  voing  of  Olon  Tilt,  hi.  sttcndut  lup- 
poMil,  from  tho  enbenuit  delight  of  the  phlioiopher,  that  he  muit  at  the  teut  hue  dli- 
coTcred  1  gold-mine.  Bee  IVaiu,  Koy.  Sac.  Xd{^,  vol,  lit  p.  78 ;  aJH  PlayMr'i  UTe  of  Hntttm, 
(Twt^ToLlT.  p.  T6.  Theitndent  nho  wonldeaJojiroMterlj  deicrtptlon  of  grmnfte  rein* 
■heuld  reul  tti«  Memoir  of  Fli;fUiud  Lord  Webb  Sermoor.    TraH.Aiv.  Soc  Sdiii.,Toi. 
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accessible  at  low  water  from  the  Killiney  Station  of  the  Dublin,  Kings- 
town, and  Bray  Bailway,  where  one  large,  nearly  horizontal,  vein  of 
granite  may  be  seen  to  be  itself  traversed  by  another  vertical  one,  which 
terminates  upwards  in  branches  and  strings.  The  dark  Lower  Silurian 
alate-rocks  are  altered  into  glittering  mica-schist,  except  the  little  bands 
of  fine-grained  grey  siliceous  gritstone,  which  are  interstratified  with 
the  clay-slates,  and  are  unchanged.  Some  of  the  layers  of  mica-schist 
have  their  surfaces  covered  with  beautiful  stellated  forms  of  staurolite, 
which  has  been  developed  in  those  layers  which  had  the  requisite  con- 
stituents to  form  the  mineral,  while  they  are  absent  from  the  inters 
mediate  layers.  These  schistose  rocks  are  entirely  surrounded  by  the 
granite,  and  rest  in  hollows  of  it,  although,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
sketch,  their  beds  dip  down  on  to  it 

In  some  cases  these  intrusive  veins  appear  to  cut  through  the  granite 
itself,  being  traceable  in  it  by  a  difference  of  texture  and  distinct  bound- 
ing walls.  In  other  cases,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been  merely  part 
of  the  extemsd  portion  of  the  granite  which  was  injected  into  the  sur- 
rounding rock.  The  subsequently  formed  veins  which  cut  across  these, 
however,  could  hardly  have  had  tiie  same  origin.  These,  and  the  very 
distinct  veins  of  ''eurite"  or  compact  granite,  which  are  often  traceable 
through  coarser  granite,  and  are  sometimes  themselves  traversed  by  other 
similar  veins,  apparently  of  subsequent  date,  are  probably  not  of  a  date 
long  posterior  to  the  intrusion  of  the  main  mass  of  the  granite.  It  is 
possible  that,  on  the  first  consolidation  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  granite, 
cracks  and  fissures  might  take  place,  into  which  injections  of  the  yet 
molten  rock  below  might  be  forced.  The  upper  consolidated  part  of  the 
granite,  although  no  longer  fliud  from  heat,  might  yet  be  red-hot,  so  that 
the  veins  Injected  into  it  might  be  soldered,  as  it  were,  firmly  to  the 
walls  of  the  fissures. 

Mr.  Game*  says  that  the  granite  veins  which  penetrate  the  slates  in  Cornwall 
are  only  seen  near  the  junction  of  the  granite  and  dates,  are  generally  finer  grained 
than  the  granite,  and  are  more  quartzose  but  less  micaceous ;  that  they  pass  im- 
perceptibly into  the  granite — ^the  only  case  he  knew  where  a  vein  traversed  both 
rocks  being  at  Cam  Silver — ^and  that  there  is  no  junction  of  the  granite  and  slates 
exposed  in  which  the  slates  are  not  traversed  by  granite  veins.  He  states  that  the 
slates  are  generally  harder  near  the  veins,  and  are  almost  imperceptibly  changed 
from  clay-slate  into  mica-slate;  and  that  in  most  places  where  tiie  junction  is 
teen  there  is  no  dislocation  or  disturbance  of  the  rocks.  He  adds  that  the  granite 
veiuB  have  no  regular  direction,  although  often  straight  and  regular  in  form, 
decreasing  in  size  as  they  recede  firom  the  granite. 

Mr.  Henwoodf  also  sajrs,  that  granite  near  its  junction  with  slate  sends  off 
veins  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  and  directions,  which,  when  large  and  horizontal,  are 
called  beds,  and  are  then  often  porphyritic  in  the  centre  and  fine  grained  at  the 
sides.  In  most  caaes  they  enclose  sharply-defined  angular  masses  of  slate,  and  the 
cleavage  planes  of  these  portions  of  slate  almost  always  coincide  with  those  of  the 
general  mass.    On  the  other  hand,  long  and  slender  masses  of  slate  penetrate  into 

*  Tram,  Boy.  GtoL  Svc  Com,  voL  it  t  In  same  Tran$,  voL  v.  p.  148. 
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the  gniute,  and  contain  masses  of  that  rock.  For  some  distance,  also,  on  each  side 
of  the  jnnction,  there  are  unconnected  patches  of  either  rock.  At  some  mines, 
"beds  "  of  granite  extend  into  the  slate  in  a  nearly  horizontal  direction  for  a  great 
many  fathoms,  bat  the  position  of  the  latter  does  not  seem  to  have  been  disturbed.  * 

Xlrans. — The  "  elvans"  of  Cornwall  are  veins  of  qaartziferoius  pop- 
phyry,  differing  from  granite  chiefly  in  the  absence  of  mica.  According 
to  Mr.  Came  they  vary  in  width  from  a  few  feet  to  ^^  fathoms,  and 
sometimes  are  inclined  at  low  angles,  underlying  (from  the  vertical) 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  lodes,  t  He  considers  them  too  wide  to  be 
called  veins,  and  speaks  of  them  as  ^  elvan-conrses."  Dr.  Boase}!  says,  that 
elvans  are  often  most  like  granite  in  the  centre,  and  more  like  felstone- 
porphyry  at  the  sides.  He  afterwards  speaks  of  "enrite-courses"  in 
the  granite,  and  says  they  are  commonly  regarded  as  finegrained 
granite,  that  they  appear  to  be  made  of  crystals  of  felspar  and  quartz, 
too  minute  to  be  distinguishable  by  the  eye.  Mr.  Henwood  remarks,  § 
that  the  elvans  traverse  granite  and  slate  alike,  their  most  usual  bearing 
being  E.  and  W.  They  more  often  dip  to  the  N.  than  to  the  S.,  at  an 
average  angle  of  50^,  or  less  than  the  average  inclination  of  the  mineral 
veins.  He  adds,  that  they  are  more  granitic  in  the  granite  than  in  the 
slate,  but  still  distinctly  traceable  in  the  granite ;  and  also  that  they  are 
usually  more  coarse-grained  at  the  centre  than  near  the  sides,  and  often 
show  a  spheroidal  structure,  and  some  enclose  pieces  of  slate.  Similar 
elvans  to  those  of  Cornwall  are  abundant  near  the  granite  of  Leinster, 
and  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  other  large  granitic  masses. 

Although  the  elvans  differ  somewhat  mineralogically  from  granite, 
they  must,  I  think,  be  derived  from  it  as  granite  dykes,  since  they  only 
occur  in  districts  where  granite  also  occurs,  and  they  are  generally  more 
numerous  as  we  approach  the  granite.  In  Leinster  they  are  often  trace- 
able in  nearly  straight  lines  for  some  miles,  although  only  a  few  feet  in 
width,  several  of  them  running  parallel  to  each  other  for  such  a  distance, 
with  intervals  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards  between  them.  They  often 
coincide  in  strike  with  the  slate  or  other  rocks  in  which  they  lie,  though 
they  generally  cut  obliquely  across  the  dip  of  the  beds,  and  sometimes 
also  across  their  strike.  They  often  alter  the  rocks  in  contact  with  them ; 
not,  however,  by  converting  them  into  micarschist,  but  merely  producing 
a  greater  induration,  a  more  minute  joint-fracture,  and  a  brown  ferru- 
ginous tinge,  giving  them  what  might  be  called  a  "  burnt"  aspect  In 
the  Leinster  district  the  rock  of  these  ^  elvans''  is  more  like  that  ob- 
servable in  the  small  outlying  bosses  of  granite  which  just  show  them- 
selves through  the  slate  in  the  country  between  the  granite  hills  and  the 
sea,  than  it  is  to  the  granite  of  the  *^  main  chain."  Their  direction  is 
generally  N.E.  and  S.W.,  or  parallel  to  that  of  the  main  chain  of  the 
granite. 

♦  Tram.  Gwl.  Soc.  Com,,  vol.  v.  p.  148.  i  Op.  cU.  vol.  i. 

X  Op.eiL  iv.  p.  292.  i  Op.  cU,  vol.  v.  p.  161. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

THE  TRAP-ROCKS  VIEWED  AS  ROCK-MASSES.* 

The  student  has  already  learnt  (Chap.  Y.  p.  107)  in  what  eense  the  word 
trap  is  employed  in  this  volume,  what  rocks  are  included  under  the 
term,  and  in  what  respects  these  rocks  differ  from  each  other  in  mineral 
composition.  It  now  remains  to  describe  the  geological  relations  of  these 
masses :  that  is,  the  various  forms  imder  which  they  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  geological  structure  of  a  country.  We  are  to  deal  with 
the  rocks,  not  as  mineral  substances  of  vaiying  composition,  whose 
differences  can  be  discriminated  in  hand  specimens  in  a  museum,  but  as 
great  rock-masses,  which  play  an  important  part  in  the  architecture  of 
the  earth's  crust  The  distinctions  which  have  now  to  be  drawn  among 
them  relate  to  features  which  must  be  studied  in  the  field,  and  many  of 
which  cannot  be  properly  understood  without  some  knowledge  of  modem 
volcanic  action.  That  knowledge  is  necessarily  presupposed  in  the  follow- 
ing discussion ;  but  the  student  who  wishes  to  furnish  himself  with  this 
preliminary  requisite  will  find,  perhaps,  a  sufficiently  detailed  account 
of  volcanoes  in  the  next  Part  of  this  Manual  He  will  discover,  more- 
over, that  in  the  study  of  the  trap-rocks  (which  are  to  so  large  an  extent 
merely  volcanic  rocks  of  ancient  date)  he  acquires  an  insight  into  many 
features  of  volcanic  action,  which  it  is  not  possible  adequately  to  investi- 
gate in  any  modem  volcano. 

*  It  iB  proper  to  state  that  this  Chapter  has  been  entirely  re-written  by  the  editor.  In 
oonformity  with  the  author's  classification,  the  "trap-rocks  "  are  meant  to  include  rocks  of 
volcanic  ori^,  of  palfleozoic,  secondary,  or  older  tertiary  date,  along  with  other  masses 
which,  though  they  did  not  reach  the  snxface,  were  intruded  among  the  rocks  below,  and 
may,  in  some  cases,  have  been  connected  with  the  operation  of  volcanic  forces.  The  latter 
help  to  connect  the  volcanic  with  the  granitic  rocks.  It  may  be  open  to  doubt  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  disuse  the  term  **  trap  "  as  the  name  of  a  distinct  class  of  rocks,  on 
the  ground  that  most  of  the  rocks  so  called  are  certainly  of  volcanic  origin,  whOe  of  the 
rsst  some  are  so  closely  connected  with  the  unmistakably  volcanic  ones  that  they  should 
in  all  probability  be  regarded  as  the  subterranean  prolongations  or  representatives  of  the 
latter;  while  others,  such;  as  the  quartsiferous  porphyries,  diorltes,  etc,  are  so  related  to 
grsDitic  and  metamorphic  rocks,  that  they  might  perhaps  be  most  fltiy  taken  in  connection 
with  these.  The  editor  has  not  felt  at  liberty,  however,  to  alter  the  classification  of  his 
friend ;  and,  fortunately,  this  is  of  minor  consequence  in  dealing  with  the  geological  relations 
<tf  the  rocks  in  question,  seeing  that  the  rocks  which  might  be  excluded  form  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  whole ;  and  that  in  regard  to  their  mode  of  occurrence  they  can  be  legiti- 
mately treated  along  with  the  **  intrusive  "  members  of  the  Trappean  series. 
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The  student  of  British  geology  is  peculiarly  fortan&te  in  this  branch  of  his 
inquiries.  In  that  combination  of  features  which  renders  our  islands  so  remark- 
able  an  epitome  of  the  geology  of  the  globe,  not  the  least  important  item  is  the 
development  of  igneous  rocks  which,  we  possess.  From  the  massive  felsjuithic 
lavas  and  tuffs  of  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  up  to  the  great  basaltic  plateaux  of 
Miocene  age,  most  of  the  British  geological  formations  contain  somewhere  evidences 
of  contemporaneous  Tolcanic  activity.  And  these  traces,  instead  of  being  confined 
to  limited  districts,  are  found  often  to  range  for  many  miles  through  groups  of  hills 
and  wide  stretches  of  lowland. 

This  copious  development  of  igneous  rocks  cannot  but  present  many  facilities 
for  the  study  of  volcanic  phenomena,  and  of  those  deep-seated  processes  which  in 
a  modem  volcano  are  inaccessible.  The  inyestigation  may  be  approached  from  a 
number  of  different  sides,  resolving  itself,  in  this  way,  into  several  distinct  lines  of 
research.  These  igneous  masses  may  be  studied  stratigraphically  with  the  proofs 
of  their  having  been  successively  erupted  at  the  surface  during  tiie  growth  of  the 
various  formations  among  which  they  occur.  Hence,  on  the  one  hand,  we  may- 
obtain  much  curious  insight  into  the  geological  history  of  a  district,  while,  on  the 
other,  by  taking  a  broader  view  of  the  whole  subject,  we  may  to  some  extent  trace 
the  progress  of  volcanic  action  over  the  whole  countiy.  Again,  the  rocks  may  be 
examined,  irrespective  of  the  formations  to  which  they  belong,  as  repositories  of 
data  respecting  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes.  They  may  be  studied  as  chemical  or 
mlneralogical  compounds,  and  compared  or  contrasted  with  the  products  of  modem 
volcanoes.  When,  moreover,  we  reflect  how  many  of  these  igneous  masses  must 
have  consolidated  on  the  floor  of  the  sea,  and  how  rare  are  the  opportunities  of 
investigating  the  progress  of  an  active  submarine  volcano,  we  perceive  that  an 
attentive  study  of  our  own  volcanic  rocks  may  even  elucidate  some  of  the  less 
observable  features  of  modem  volcanic  action.  Or  these  igneous  masses  may  be 
examined  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  volcanic  activity  may  influence 
submarine  life.  Thus,  in  some  of  our  geological  systems — among  the  Silurian 
rocks  of  Wales,  for  example,  or  the  carboniferous  limestone  group  of  Fife  and  the 
Lothians — many  instructive  sections  occur,  where  an  abundant  series  of  crinoidsy 
corals,  brachiopods,  and  other  organisms,  has  been  gradually  or  suddenly  enveloped 
in  a  mass  of  tuff.  Other  instances  likewise  abound  in  which  a  suite  of  fossils  may  be 
foimd  slowly  struggling  through  the  upper  part  of  a  bed  of  tuff,  until  the  ashy 
sediment  dies  away,  and  the  fossils  gather  together  into  a  bed  of  limestone. 
Among  the  coal-seams,  ironstones,  and  limestones  of  Scotland,  such  intimate 
relations  to  contemporaneous  volcanic  action  may  be  traced.  Or,  lastly,  we  may 
study  our  trap-rocks  with  the  view  of  learning  under  what  conditions  masses  of 
melted  rock  are  ii^jected  into  strata  and  consolidated  far  beneath  the  surface,  and 
how  far  the  phenomena  presented  by  such  masses  may  be  found  to  bear  upon  the 
subject  of  plutonic  action  and  metamorphism.* 

Viewed  as  lock-maBses,  and  in  relation  to  their  connection  with  other 
rocks,  Trap-iocks  may  be  divided  into  two  great  groups: — 1st,  Those 
which  hare  been  thrust  or  injected  into  other  rocks  without  reaching 
the  surface,  and  which  are  consequently  now  exposed  only  as  a  result  of 
the  denudation  of  the  rocks  which  once  covered  them,  and  under  which 
they  were  consolidated.  This  may  be  termed  the  IntnuiTe  or  Bubae- 
quent  Group.  2d,  Those  which  actually  reached  the  surface  as  true 
volcanic  rocks,  and  came  to  be  interstratified  with  and  covered  by  the 
formation  that  happened  to  be  in  progress  on  the  surface  at  the  time. 

«  Geikie,  PretidesUal  Address  to  Section  C,  British  AssocUtion,  16«7. 
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To  this  group  the  name  Interbedded  or  GontemporaneouB  may  be 
aasigned. 

It  mnBt  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  terms  have  reference  only  to  the 
relation  which  the  trap-rocks,  so  termed,  bear  to  the  rocks  among  which 
they  occur.  An  intrusive  mass,  which  is  necessarily  subsequent  in  date 
to  the  rocks  through  which  it  has  been  intraded,  may  be  of  the  same 
date,  or  older  or  yoimger  than  another  mass  which  is  interbedded  with 
its  associated  rocks.  On  the  other  hand,  an  interbedded  trap,  which  is 
geologically  ccntemporaneous  with  the  rocks  among  which  it  lies,  may  be 
coeval  with,  or  older  or  yonnger  than,  another  trap  which  stands  to  its 
surrounding  rocks  in  an  intrusive  or  subsequent  relation.  The  tenns 
relate  solely  to  the  behaviour  of  the  rocks  as  rock-masses,  and  to  their 
chronological  sequence  relatively  to  the  other  rocks  among  which  they 
occur. 

This  arrangement  is  one  of  great  practical  convenience  to  the  field- 
geologist*  It  is  evident,  however,  that  as  all  the  trap-rocks,  whether 
intrusive  or  interbedded,  originated  beneath  the  surface,  they  must  all 
be  in  reality  intrusive  in  some  part  of  their  mass.  Those  which  reached 
the  surface  and  spread  out  as  wide  sheets  there,  must  first  of  all  have 
been  intruded  through  the  rocks  beneath  the  surface  before  they  could 
appear  at  all,  just  as  every  modem  lava-flow  must  be  connected  with 
some  subterranean  pipe  or  column  of  lava  which  has  risen  through  older 
locks,  and  is  therefore  intrusive  or  subsequent  to  them,  though  the  lavar 
stream  at  the  surface  becomes  interbedded  with  any  modem  deposits 
which  may  be  in  the  course  of  formation  at  the  locality,  and  is  therefore 
^!f>ntempor€uie(ms  with  them.  Nevertheless,  in  practice  we  seldom  can 
connect  the  contemporaneous  outflow  at  the  surface  with  the  intmsive 
column  or  pipe  from  which  it  proceeded.  The  crust  of  the  earth  is  so 
broken  and  disjointed,  and  the  rocks  now  visible  to  us  are  so  fragmentaiy 
^m  dislocation  and  frequent  and  enormous  denudation,  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  utmost  we  can  say  is,  that  here  is  a  series  of  igneous  rocks  which  were 
A<^tually  ejected  to  the  surface,  and  are  consequently  contemporaneous 

*  Tet  it  is  of  comparatively  recent  development  In  the  earlier  days  of  geology  it  was  the 
intrusive  aspect  of  the  trap-rocks  that  was  chiefly  insisted  on  by  the  Hnttonians  as  evidence 
<tf  the  igneous  origin  of  these  rocks,  wliile  it  was  their  interbedded  aspect  which  was  seized 
npon  by  the  Wemerians  as  proof  of  aqueons  deposition.  The  idea  that  many  of  the  trap- 
ix>cki  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  contemporaneous  with  the  rocks  among  which  they 
<^ccnr/ was  not  unknown,  as  the  writings  of  Faujas  8t  Fond,  Bond,  and  Ifaccnlloch,  prove, 
■I'd  it  was  clearly  made  out  by  Blr  R.  Mnrchlson  in  his  original  "  Silurian  System."  But 
1  believe  the  idea  never  bore  fruit  in  any  wide  investigation  of  the  rocks  themselves  until 
^  was  bzooght  prominently  forward  and  applied  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche  in  the 
■o^h-west  of  England,  and  afterwards  by  him  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Geological  Survey 
b  Wales  and  in  Ireland.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  work  of  the  Survey  was  the 
flnt,  as  it  is  stiU  the  most  memorable  attempt,  on  a  great  scale,  to  apply  the  knowledge 
^  iveent  volcanic  action  to  the  elucidation  of  the  igneous  rocks  of  ancient  geological 
periods.  (See  the  Maps  and  Sections  of  the  Geol.  Survey  of  Wales,  and  Professor  Ramsay's 
^'^Bioir  OB  North  Vales  in  the  3d  vol.  of  the  Survey  Memoin.) 
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with  the  formation  in  which  they  are  interbedded ;  while  there  is 
another  group  wherein  the  parts  of  the  rock  now  visible  must  have 
consolidated  beneath  the  surface,  for  they  have  been  injected  into  the 
rocks  among  which  they  occur,  to  which  therefore  they  are  subsequent 
Every  mass  of  interbedded  trap  must  have  been  connected  with  an 
intrusive  pipe  or  mass  somewhere,  whether  now  visible  or  not ;  but  we 
cannot  affirm  that  each  particular  mass  of  intrusive  trap  we  meet  with 
was  ever  connected  by  any  upward  prolongation  with  the  surface  that 
existed  at  the  time  of  its  intrusion.  In  studying  the  intrusive  trap* 
rocks,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  subterranean  phenomena  of  volcanic 
action ;  in  tracing  the  characters  of  the  interbedded  trap>rocks,  we  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  those  features  of  volcanic  action  which  were 
displayed  at  the  surface. 

In  the  classification  of  rocks,  already  given  in  Chapter  Y .,  the  trap- 
rocks  were  ranged  in  two  main  divisions,  according  to  their  lithological 
character  and  mode  of  production, — the  Crystalline,  consisting  of  rocks 
that  had,  like  lava,  consolidated  from  a  state  of  igneous  fusion ;  and  the 
Fragmental,  comprising  those  which  had  been  formed  from  the  consoli- 
dation of  loose  materials  ejected  from  beneath  the  surface.  That  classi- 
fication is  retained  here ;  but,  instead  of  considering  the  composition,  we 
shall  now  discuss  the  petrological  characters  of  the  rocks  of  each  division, 
under  the  heads  Intrusive  and  Interbedded. 

I.  INTBTTSIVB   OB  SUBSSQUSNT  TBAP-BOOKB. 

A.  CRYSTALLINE. 

If  the  student  has  mastered  the  description  of  the  crystalline  trap- 
rocks  already  given,  he  will  recognise  that,  possessing  the  one  common 
character  of  having  solidified  from  an  original  melted  condition,  they 
may  occur  either  as  intrusive  or  as  interbedded  masses.  There  are 
some,  however,  which  are  never  met  with  but  in  one  of  these  forms, 
others  which  usually  occur  in  the  other,  and  some  which  may  be  en- 
countered indifferently  in  either.  The  diorites,  for  example,  are  always 
intrusive  rocks.^  The  basalts,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  form  inter- 
bedded sheets  and  beds,  though  often  found  also  in  intrusive  positions. 
The  felstones  occur  sometimes  in  the  form  of  interbedded  sheets,  and 
sometimes  in  intrusive  veins  or  masses.  In  Britain,  as  a  role,  the 
coarsely  crystalline  varieties  of  trap  are  of  intrusive  character,  while 
the  interbedded  traps  are  commonly  fineivgrained  and  often  amygdaloidaL 
To  this  general  rule,  however,  there  are  so  many  exceptions,  that  the 
student  would  not  always  be  safe  iu  pronouncing  a  particular  rock  to  be 
certainly  intrusive  or  otherwise,  merely  from  its  texture,  and  without 
reference  to  the  geological  structure  of  its  locality ;  a  little  practicei 

*  That  is,  of  eoiuse,  when  they  are  not  to  iM  regaided  aa  of  metamoiphio  oiigln. 
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however,  will  enable  him  to  decide  with  tolerable  accuracy  in  this 
matter. 

The  introsive  character  of  trap-rocks  may  be  examined  nnder  two 
aspecta.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  consider  the  origin  of  rocks  which 
have  manifestly  solidified  at  a  great  depth  beneath  the  surface,  and  which 
may  be  connected  with  the  fusion  and  alteration  of  subterranean  masses 
during  the  process  of  M^amorphimn,  In  the  second  place,  we  may 
study  other  masses  which  probably  solidified  at  a  less  depth,  and  indi- 
cate the  extravasation  of  molten  rock  to  the  surface.  In  the  former 
instance  we  deal  with  what  may  be  called  Plutonic  trap-rocks,  and  in 
the  second  with  rocks  which  are  downward  prolongations  of  the  volcanic 
trap-rocks.  This  is  a  distinction  which  can  be  readily  recognised  in 
theoiy,  though  not  always  veiy  easy  to  observe  in  practice.  Our  know- 
ledge indeed  of  metamorphism  and  its  cognate  subjects  is  still  so  vague, 
that  the  study  of  the  deep-seated  trap-rocks  is  surrounded  with  much  diffi- 
colty.  The  following  observations,  therefore,  are  designed  to  make  the 
student  acquainted  simply  with  the  petrological  relations  of  these  rocks, 
that  Lb,  with  the  forms  which  they  assume  as  rock-masses,  and  the 
xuanner  in  which  they  are  related  to  other  rocks  with  which  they  come 
iu  contact.  We  shall  not  attempt  in  this  place  to  decide  which  masses 
had  an  original  upward  prolongation  and  connection  with  true  volcanic 
rocks,  and  which  resulted  entirely  &om  deep-seated  or  plutonic  action, 
but  describe  those  features  which  must  be  understood  before  any  theory 
88  to  origin  can  be  reasoned  on. 

The  intrusion  of  melted  rock  among  other  rocks  within  the  earth's 
cmst  has  been  governed  by  one  general  law — viz.  that  the  melted  rock 
always  tends  to  find  escape  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  In  many 
cases  we  can  determine  what  the  lines  of  resistance  were.  Sometimes 
they  were  lines  of  fault  or  fracture,  sometimes  lines  of  bedding,  some- 
times lines  of  vaUey,  or  of  some  particular  formation.  In  other  cases 
the  lines  were  many,  or  complex,  or  such  that  we  cannot  now  trace 
them.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  features  conveniently  determine  for 
OS  the  arrangement  of  the  crystalline  intrusive  trap-rocks,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  foUow  in  the  following  pages.  According  to  the  nature  of 
the  line  of  escape  along  which  the  melted  rock  was  intruded,  we  have  a 
Amorphous  Masses,  /3  Sheets,  y  Dykes  and  Veins,  and  h  Necks. 

a.  Amorphous  Massea. 

In  many  regions,  diorite,  felstone,  and  some  of  the  earlier  doleritic 
i^ks,  have  broken  through  older  formations  in  such  an  irregular 
iii&nner,  and  in  such  volume,  that  they  now  show  above  ground  in  the 
form  of  huge  amorphous  masses.  Their  boundaries  at  the  surface  are 
inore  or  less  indeterminate,  and  when  we  can  discover  any  section  show- 
ing their  relation  to  the  rocks  around  them,  we  find  the  latter  broken 
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and  altered.  Strata  are  abruptly  truncated,  and  veins  from  the  intni- 
sive  rock  are  often  found  penetrating  between  and  among  them  (Fig. 
98).      Sandstone,  as  it  approaches  the  junction,  becomes  harder  and 


o 

Fig.  98. 
Amoxphom  Greenstone  Mass  (O)  of  Craig-daB-Eithan,  Wales,  cutting  through  Lower 

Siloiian  rocks  (U).    [Prof.  Ramsay.] 

passes  into  quartz-rock.  Shale  gets  more  and  more  indurated,  till  it 
takes  the  form  of  porcelain-jasper,  or  some  of  the  other  varieties  of 
altered  argillaceous  rocks.  Limestone  becomes  much  harder  and  more 
granular,  sometimes  passing  into  marble,  and  sometimes  becoming 
veined  with  serpentine,  and  undei^ing  dolomitisation.  Perfect  crystals, 
as  of  garnet,  analcime,  pyrites,  calcite,  etc,  are  also  sometimes  deve- 
loped in  the  altered  rock. 

Such,  in  especial,  is  the  character  of  the  diorites,  felstones,  and 
quartziferous  porphyries  of  the  paleozoic  formations.  In  Wales,  for 
example,  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  are  pierced  by  huge  masses  of  dlorite 
(greenstone),  which  sometimes  run  for  some  distance  along  the  line  of 
strike  of  the  stratified  rock,  and  then  break  abruptly  across  it  These 
masses  are  frequently  found  to  branch,  and  the  rocks  which  they  traverse 
have  been  greatly  altered  by  them.  Conspicuous  examples  are  furnished 
in  the  Breidden  Hills,  Ck)mden  Hill,  and  Cndg-das-Eithan  (Fig.  98). 
Of  the  greenstones  in  the  Snowdon  district  Professor  Ramsay  remarks, 
^  it  seems  probable  that,  like  the  great  lines  of  greenstone  between 
Llanbehs  and  Ffestiniog,  and  between  Moelwyn  and  Nant  Gwynant, 
their  tendency  has  been  to  force  their  way  in  between  the  lines  of 
bedding ;  but  from  causes,  difficult  or  impossible  to  trace,  they  have 
also  branched  underground  hither  and  thither  with  considerable  irr^u- 
larity,  and  now,  when  exposed  by  denudation,  crop  out  apparently  in  a 
capricious  manner.''*  Some  of  the  Welsh  greenstones  are  amygdaloidal 
— a  circumstance  which  may  perhaps  connect  them  with  volcanic 
phenomena.     Sometimes  they  are  columnar. 

In  the  Lower  Silurian  and  Old  Red  sandstone  formations  of  Scot- 
land, large  masses  of  felstone  and  various  porphyries  have  been  intruded 
among  the  strata.  In  the  Carboniferous  formation  of  the  same  kingdom 
a  similar  part  is  played  by  doleritic  trap-rocks,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  by  diorite.t 

*  Afem.  Gtol.  Swv.,  vol.  lU.,  p.  128.    Bee  also  Sir  R.  Horchlson's  SUwia,  cfasp.  !▼.,  and 
Catalogue  (^  Rock  Speeimtns  in  Jtrmyn  Street  Mnmum,  p.  6,  tt  »eq. 
t  Bed  Catalogue  qfSotk  Speeimem  in  ike  Ediubwrgh  Mveeum. 
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ICode  of  Oooimwaoa. — Among  the  Imes  of  weak  reeiatance  to  the 
passage  of  intrnsiTe  trap,  nana  hare  been  more  conHtantl;  made  uae  of 
than  those  furnished  by  the  divisional  planes  of  stratification.  When  a 
tDAM  of  melted  rock  has  been  introded  between  the  piaues  of  bedding  of 
strata,  it  takes  the  fonn  of  a  sheet  or  bed,  raiTing  in  thickneas  from  less 
than  a  foot  to  leveral  hundred  feet.  Sometimes  this  baa  been  effected 
in  inch  a  way,  that  in  the  parts  now  visible  no  disturbance  of  tbe  etrata 
<:an  be  detected,  tba  intruded  rock  lying  regularly  and  conformably 
between  them,  as  if  it  formed  an  original  part  of  the  series  (Fig.  99). 


Fig-M. 

Intnulirt  iliaels  or  dnlsrlte  (maliphri*).    Edlntmrgh. 

a.  Bboat  iDinlDg  St.  Lwiurd'i  Cnt*.  t.  Sh««t  fDrmlng  SBllibnir  Cngi. 

ThcH  two  ahnti  conH  together,  mnd  form  the  thick  rodslT  colnmur  mui  of  Somaonl 

KnM(et   It  wiU  be  nbaaired  that  theHsbeetipartlrconfOno  to  the  bedding  of  tbeoubon- 

Ifciooa  BiuUtanM  uid  ehile*  (d),  ind  pAitlj  cnt  tcvm  tham. 

In  Each  cases  great  care  is  required  to  make  it  certiun  that  the  rock 
nally  is  intrusive.  Yet,  if  tbe  student  examines  tbe  lines  of  junction 
of  tbe  upper  and  under  sides  of  the  trap-rock  with  the  contiguous 
strata,  be  will  find  that  the  strato  have  been  hardened  for  some 
inches,  or  even  Bometimes  for  some  feet,  away  from  the  intrnsiTe  sheet. 
This  is  p«irticularly  to  be  searched  for  along  the  upper  surface,  for  if 
the  stmta  resting  npon  that  surface  are  altered,  it  is  clear  tbat  tbe 
tnp  is  intrnsiTe  and  subeequent  This  is  an  infallible  test  of  the 
intrusive  character  of  a  trap-rock.  It  very  commonly  happens,  more- 
orer,  that  the  texture  of  tbe  trap  becomes  mnch  mora  compact  towards 
its  contact  with  the  stratified  rocks — a  circumstance  which,  when  it 
occurs  along  the  upper  surface,  helps  to  prove  tbe  intruflive  character  of 
the  mass.  We  shall  see,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Chapter,  that  truly 
interbedded  trap-rocks  do  not  usually  become  finer-grained  along  their 
upper  surface,  but  have  a  totally  different  character.  The  change  in 
texture  is  probably  due  to  tbe  more  rapid  cooling  of  the  edges  of  the 
melted  mass  by  contact  with  the  strata  among  which  it  was  thrust, 
while  the  central  portions,  cooling  mote  slowly,  assumed  a  more  distinctly 
crystalline  texture. 
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Fig.  100.    (From  previoos  edition  of  this  MaboaI.) 

«.  Btnttifled  rock. 

I.  Tnp  running  partly  between,  partly  across  tbe  beds. 


A  perfect  conformity  with  the  bedding  abo^e  and  below  is,  however, 
not  the  rule  with  intrusive  sheets.  More  usually,  while  conforming  to 
it  in  a  general  way,  they  are  found  here  and  there  cutting  acroeB 
one  or  more  beds  (Fig.  100),  catching  up,  involving,  and  "baking** 
portions  of  them,  and  sometimes  breaking  away  altogether  from  their 

previous      course, 

— *^       t.,^ I ! : striking  across  the 

J ^ I t    (  beds,  and  taking  a 

new  line  along  the 
strike  of  a  different 
part  of  the  series. 
These  irregularities 
show  at  a  glance 
that  the  rocks 
which  display  them 
have  been  intruded 
along  and  across  the 
planes  of  bedding 
of  the  stratified 
formations. 

Some  continental  geologists  make  a  difficulty  in  allowing  the  true 
intrusive  character  of  many  such  sheets  from  their  great  thickness,  the 
depth  of  rock  which,  on  the  supposition  of  their  intrusion,  must  have 
covered  them,  and  the  absence  or  trifling  nature  of  the  observable  dis- 
turbance of  the  strata  overlying  them.  If  we  could  attach  any  weight 
to  the  objection  on  the  score  of  the  thickness  of  the  mass  and  the 
enormous  pressure  of  the  overlying  rocks,  we  might  on  the  same 
ground  deny  the  possibility  of  volcanic  eruptions ;  while  the  small 
amount  of  disturbance  sometimes  effected  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
overlying  beds  is  not  more  than  we  might  reasonably  expect  occasionally 
to  happen  when  a  mass  of  molten  rock  forced  itself  fdong  a  yielding 
bedding-plane  between  two  groups  of  compact  strata. 

Iiithologioal  Charaoter. — ^All,  or  almost  all,  the  varieties  of  the 
ciystalline  trap-rocks  may  be  found  in  the  form  of  intrusive  sheets.  The 
diorites  of  Wales  commonly  occur  as  long  bands  which  have  risen  along 
the  strike  of  the  strata.*  The  intrusive  felstones,  minettes,  and  syenites 
of  the  Silurian  region  of  the  south  of  Scotland  have  been  thrust  along 
the  line  of  bedding,  and  may  sometimes  be  traced  for  miles  running 
parallel  with,  but  often  breaking  into,  the  greywackes  and  shales  among 
which  they  lie.  The  diabases  and  doleritic  rocks  of  the  Carboniferous 
formation  of  Scotland  occur  abundantly  as  intrusive  sheets  among  the 
sandstones,  shales,  and  other  strata  ;  and,  as  they  are  much  harder  than 
the  latter,  they  tend  to  stand  up  in  prominent  crags.      The  mural 

*  Bee  Professor  Hamsay's  Memoir  on  North  Wales.    Mam.  GtoL  Sure.,  toL  ill. 
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escarpment  of  Salieburf  Cragi,  at  Edinburgh,  ia  a  familiar  illustration 
(St*  Fig.  99). 

Vuioties  of  Straotore  and  Taxture, — Trap-rocks  which  occur  as 
intnuive  aheeta  have  usually  an  amorphous  internal  structure — that  is 
to  say,  they  are  divided  more  or  leas  irregularly  by  joints,  but  have 
no  definite  and  regular  lines  of  division.  Sometimes,  howevei,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Welsh  greenstones  above  mentioned,  they  are  columnar, 
and  even  show  curved  columns,  as  in  the  basalt  of  StaffordshiK  (Fig. 
101).     Occasionally  they  assume  &  radely  fissile  character,  as  in  some 


CnrTHl  oolamu  In  doleilts.    Fonk  HUl  Quwr?,  SUfTordsliin.- 

compact  felstones.  They  are  frequently  porphyritic,  and  this  is 
especially  true  of  the  felspathic  series.  Rarely  they  are  nmvgdaloidal. 
As  a  rule,  the  central  ports  of  a  sheet  are  larger  framed,  than  the 
edges.  This  may  often  be  strikingly  seen  among  the  dark  augitic  rocks, 
where  the  exterior  (upper  or  under)  portions  become  more  and  more 
compact,  until  the  individual  crystals  can  no  lunger  be  recogniital,  and 
the  rock  passes  into  a  close-grained  diabase  or  melapbyre.  iliis  change 
has  already  been  alluded  to  as  probably  due  to  a  more  rapid  cooling  of 
these  close^rained  eKternal  parts.  In  cases  where  the  trap  has  come 
in  contact  with  highly  ferruginous  or  calcareous  rocks,  it  has  often 
nndergone  a  further  change  from  a  series  of  chemical  reactions.  The 
iron  or  lime  has  been  infiltrated  into  its  outer  parts,  which  are  found 
to  be  often  veined  with  hematite,  calc-spar,  or  serpentine.  Still  more 
striking  is  the  change  effected  upon  doleriiic  rocks  from  contact  with 

•  From  Jnkei'  Scluat  UanMot  tfOvAon,  ^'K-  •■ 
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carboDftceons  shale  and  coaL  The  trap  in  «uch  eaaee  ia  converted  into 
a  soft  white  or  yellow  wacke  or  clay  for  some  inches  from  the  edge, 
and  if  the  sheet  happens  to  be  only  a  foot  or  so  thick,  and  to  have 
been  intnided  along  the  lines  of  parting  of  a  coal-seam,  it  maj  be 
fonnd  completelj  altered  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Such  altered 
trap  was  referred  to  in  Chapter  V.  (p.  lOB),  as  occorring  in  Staffordshire 
under  the  name  of  "  white  rook."  It  is  likewise  abundant  in  Ayrahire. 
In  that  coalfield  the  intrusive  sheets  in  many  cases  have  chosen  tbeii 
paths  along  the  course  of  coal-seams,  probably  because  these  seams 
offered  less  resintance  to  their  passage  than  the  more  stubborn  sand- 
stones and  shales. 

"  OMitemporsnaona  Vslna." — It  is  not  nncommon  to  find  introEive 
sheets  of  crystalline  trap-rock  traversed  by  long  narrow  branching 
veins  of  the  same  rock  as  the  rest  of  the  mass,  but  distinguished  from 
the  rest  by  being  lighter  or  darker  in  colour,  coarser  or  finer  in  grain, 
more  or  less  porphyritic,  or  with  a  greater  predominance  of  one  of  the 
component  minerals.  These  veins  are  often  met  with  among  the  hom- 
blendic  and  atigitic  traps.  They  vary  in  thickness  from  an  inch  or  less 
to  a  foot  or  more,  and  commonly  tend  to  run  in  a  general  way  panillel 
with  the  bouoding  surfaces  of  the  mass  in  whidi  they  occur.  The 
enbjoined  aketeh  (Fig.  lOS)  illustrates  the  way  in  which  these  veins 


"  ContonpannHu  nlni '  In  dJariU,    Kstha,  near  Edlnbnrgli. 

occur  in  a  large  intruded  sheet  of  dioTit«,  which  lies  among  the  sand- 
stones of  the  lower  carboniferous  formation  near  Edinburgh.  The 
name  "  contomporaneous  reins  "  was  given  to  such  intruded  veins  and 
threads  by  the  Wernerian  geologists  in  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
under  the  belief  that  they  were  all  deposited  from  aqueous  solutions, 
along  with  the  ciystalline  masses  in  which  they  are  found.  We  may 
retain  the  name,  but  for  the  purpose  of  eipressing  that  the  veins 
belong  to  the  same  intrusion  as  the  masses  which  contain  them.     They 
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seem  in  certain  cases  to  have  been  produced  from  some  movement  of  the 
whole  mass  daring  consolidation,  whereby  jet  fluid  portions  were  in* 
jected  along  cracks  or  between  divisional  planes  of  the  mass.  In  other 
instances,  where  they  are  found  to  meige  into  the  surrounding  rock 
along  both  their  bounding  surfaces,  they  rather  suggest  the  idea 
of  segregation  and  crystalliBation  of  the  minerals  along  particular 
lines. 

Alteration  of  Stratified  Book8.^The  effects  produced  by  intrusive 
sheets  upon  the  stratified  rocks  with  which  they  have  come  in  contact 
are  generally  similar  to  those  already  referred  to  as  characterising  the 
boundary-lines  of  amorphous  masses.     They  differ,  however,  in  this 
respect,  that  we  have  often  before  us  a  more  decided  intrusion  and  pro- 
longed line  of  contact  when  we  examine  the  behaviour  of  an  intrusive 
sheet.     The  melted  rock  has  come  into  more  intimate  relations  with 
the  stratified  beds,  and  the  phenomena  of  alteration  by  heat  are  thus 
more  easily  followed  into  detaiL     When  a  sheet  of  diorite,  melaphyre,  or 
other  trap-rock,  has  been  intruded  among  sandstones,  the  latter  are 
usually  hardened  along  the  junction  to  a  depth  varying  from  an  inch 
or  two  up  to  several  feet.     This  induration  has  sometimes  proceeded 
80  &r  as  to  convert  the  rock  into  a  quartzite.     Sometimes,  besides  the 
induration,  the  sandstone  has  had  a  system  of  prismatic  joints  super- 
induced upon  its  structure,  whereby  it  splits  off  in  columns,  the  ends 
of  the  columns  springing  at  a  right  ^^^^^JUfi^JUbfiUfiMflPof^Tr^ 
in  the  «ame  way  that  a  columnar  s^llfJ^TTfoundl^etim  J  'geT^' 
iHt«l  in  the  8andstone-8lab8  rxH^Jf]^^  furnaces.     Shale  is  likewise 
hardened,  and  sometimes  convri^  -^^^  ^  ^j^^  „f  porcellanite  or  flinty 
•late,    -nie  shales  taaversed^^t^  diorite  sheeU  of  Wales  are  changed 
into  »  hMd  rock  used  for^^tones  ;  and  the  famous  «  WaterH)f.Ayr 
Stone    IS  bkewise  a  sha)^p«,bably  hardened  by  the  proximity  of  sotie 
of  the  great  sheets  «fd„krite  by  which  the  Ayrshire  coiliield  is 
traversed.     But  tt^^ost  striking  cases  of  alteration  ate  those  in  which 
the  sheet  has  b^^t  along  the  bedding  of  highly  carbonaceous  shale 
or  of  coaL     Vg-dolerite  (or  melaphyre)  is  then  itself  altered  as  above  de- 
scribed,  ^d^e  best  coal-seam  is  so  changed  as  usuaUy  to  be  rendered 
quite  worOfeas.     The  nature  of  the  change  varies  with  the  thickness,  and 
perhaps/th  other  original  conditions  of  the  doleritic  sheet.    Most 
frequenfr  the  coal  is  found  first  to  become  hard  and  britfle.  passine 
into  a  find  of  andiracite  or  "blind-coal;"  it  then  gets  more  andmow 
broker  «id  friable,  untU,  as  it  comes  near  the  dolerite,  it  is  a  mere 
blackftsh  or  soot    Some  remarkable  instances  of  this  kind  occur  in 

of  tho  Tenyaid  coal  m  the  Gnwe  Mary  Collieiy,  where  the  coTu 

iT'n^n  K'^^^  ""^  '^«'  »'  "  ^^^  rock  "connected  wiXth" 
b.«*^lmis  of  that  district    The  coal  has  there  « lost  iu  ^Stlus^ 
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and  its  regular  '  face,'  and  has  parted  with  mncli  of  its  bituminous  or 
inflammable   character,  and  more  nearly  resembles  anthracite  than 

a 
h 

:-qc 

Fig.  108. 
Coal  alterod  by  "  whlto-rock'*  trap.    Bontb  Staffordiihire. 
a.  '*  White-rock"  trap.  b.  Altered  CkMO.  c.  Sandstone. 

bitmninous  coal,  though  different  from  both,  being  often  full  of  con- 
cretions of  iron  pyrites,  or  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  other  minerals."* 

In  the  Ayrshire  coalfield  some  remarkable  cases  of  the  alteration 
of  coal  occur,  where  the  coal  has  not  only  lost  its  ordinary  so-called 
bituminous  character,  but  has  assumed  a  fine  columnar  arrangement 
Near  Dalmellington,  and  again  near  Kilwinning,  sheets  of  dolerite, 
sometimes  only  about  a  foot  thick,  have  been  injected  along  the  middle 
of  a  coal-seam,  so  as  to  divide  the  seam  into  two,  the  separated  portions 
being  each  rendered  columnar.  The  colunms  are  five  and  six  sided, 
about  the  thickness  of  stout  pencils,  and  diverge  from  the  surface  of 
the  trap  in  the  same  way  that  the  much  lai^ger  and  coarser  columns  of 
sandstone  do.t 

Though  coal  is  usually  found  to  be  considerably  altered  where  it 
comes  in  contact  with  or  even  approaches  any  mass  of  intrusive  igneous 
rock,  yet  cases  occur  where  little  or  no  change  is  observable.  A  re- 
markable example  was  noticed  by  the  yipter  at  the  Townhill  Colliery, 
Dunfermline,  where  a  coal-seam  has  been  worked  up  to  the  surface, 
with  a  sheet  of  melaphyre  for  a  roof.  The  coal  is  a  little  hardened, 
but  not  charred  or  rendered  unworkable,  whiis  the  trap,  which  in  its 
central  parts  is  compact  and  finely  crystalline,  Bi^comes  earthy  in  tex- 
ture where  it  meets  the  coal  below  it  and  the  shaW*  above,  t 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  when  a  coalfield Nl  "^^ch  troubled 
with  intrusive  sheets  of  trap-rock,  these  are  commonl^^und  to  have 
chosen  their  path  along  the  line  of  coal-seams — a  circum^^^  already 
alluded  to  as  evidence  of  the  tendency  of  subterranean  igne^®  rocks  to 
escape  upward  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  In  one  di!^^*»  ^^^ 
of  Linlithgowshire,  where  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  intnV^®  ^'^P' 
traversing  rocks  among  which  highly  bituminous  shales  and  cdf^"*®*™® 
occur,  a  process  of  destructive  distillation  seems  to  have  takeV  P^a^* 


*  Bee  this  and  other  examples  described  by  Mr.  Jukes  in  his  Souik  Slaffo.  _ 
fUld,  2d  edition  (Afem,  Gtol.  Surv.)  The  trap  which  destroys  the  coal  mentionec, 
the  same  as  that  of  which  an  analysis  is  given  on  p.  106. 

t  See  Catalogue  tif  Rock  Spedmm*  in  Edinburgh  Mu$eum,  p.  81. 

X  Bee  Men.  GeoL  Surv.,  Geology  of  Bdin.,  p.  06,  note. 
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The  jointa  of  the  sandetoDe  are  in  one  place  filled  with  oaphaltom, 
while  petroleum  ocean  in  globules  in  the  cavities  of  the  introsiye 
rocka.  Even  where  these  BuhBtances  cannut  be  detected,  the  dolerite, 
when  freshlj  broken,  baB  a  distinct  naphtha-like  odour,  m  if  the  melted 
Tock  bad  invaded  the  carbonaceoua  beds  and  become  impregnated  with 
the  products  of  their  diHtillation.* 

7.  Sykea  and  Tains. 
It  freqnentljr  happens  that  the  line  of  least  resistance  to  the  up- 
wanl  movement  of  melted  rock  beneatb  the  sarface  baa  not  lain  along 
the  planes  of  strati  fication,  but  at  a  greater  or  lees  angle  to  these  planes, 
along  fiasnres  of  the  tocks.  In  BQch  cases,  instead  of  intrusive  sheets, 
we  have  dyta  and  vein*.  When  the  injected  mass  has  risen  along  an 
opened  fissure,  and  solidified  there  as  a  wall-like  intrusion,  it  ia  called 
a  dyke.  When  its  path  bas  been  less  regularly  defined,  and  penetrates 
the  surrounding  rocks  in  a  wavy  tbread-like  fashion,  this  irregular  pro- 
trusion ia  called  a  win.  Between  these  two  forms,  however,  there  is 
no  eaaential  difference  ;  many  dykes  send  out  veins,  and  sometimeB 
what  wonld  be  called  a  dyke  at  one  part  of  its  course  posses  into  what 
would  be  termed  a  vein  at  another.  As  a  rule,  however,  we  may  say 
that  veins  occur  in  the  vicinity  of,  and  in  connection  with,  large  intru- 
sive massefl  of  igneous  rocks,  while  dykes  frequently  abound  where 
there  ia  no  other  evidence  of  apv  igneous  rock  at  or  near  the  surface. 


Fig.  1 


Vems  vary  in  size  from  mere  strings  or  threadB  up  to  branching 
laeees,  many  feet  or  yards  in  thickness.     As  already  remarked,  they 

'  Bm  Wm.  tJtot  3«T.,  Qeologf  of  Bdln.,  p.  II*. 
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occur  moet  commonly  in  connection  with  some  lai^ger  intmaive  mass, 
not  nnfreqnently  proceeding  from  dykes.  They  can  seldom  be  traced 
fjEur,  difTeiing  in  this  respect  veiy  maricedly  from  dykes.  Sometimes 
they  are  found  to  lise  through  a  mass  of  rock  and  pass  into  an  over- 
lying sheet  of  trap,  as  if  they  had  been  the  pipes  or  channels  through 
which  the  sheet  had  been  erupted.  While  dykes  are  either  vertical  or 
highly-inclined  wall-like  masses,  veins  may  occur  at  any  angle,  or  may 
even  run  horizontally  between  strata,  as  if  they  were  themselves  beds. 
Hence  veins  may  pass  into  intrusive  sheets.  It  often  happens  that 
veins  subdivide  into  two  or  more  branches,  whether  their  course  be 
vertical  or  horizontal. 

Dykes  vary  in  thickness  from  less  than  a  foot  to  seventy  feet  or 
more.  They  usually  ascend  either  vertically  through  the  rocks  which 
they  traverse,  or  at  a  high  angle.  Sometimes  they  cannot  be  traced 
horizontally  more  than  a  few  feet ;  in  other  cases  they  can  be  followed 
for  thirty,  forty,  and  even  sixty  miles.  Thus,  a  well-known  dyke  fifty 
or  sixty  feet  thick  extends  from  the  coast  of  Yorkshire  in  a  straight 
line  north-west  for  at  least  sixty  miles,  cutting  in  its  course  every  for- 
mation, from  the  lower  Oolite  down  to  the  lower  Carboniferous.  How 
far  dykes  descend  into  the  earth  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  and 
as  they  must  in  all  cases  have  risen  from  some  melted  mass  of  rock 
within  the  crust  of  the  earth,  thero  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  if  we 
could  follow  them  downwards,  we  should  find  each  dyke  continuous 
until  it  passed  into  its  original  parent  mass. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  trap-dykes  is  the  singular 
evenness  of  their  sides.  As  a  rule,  they  rise  through  the  other  rocks 
literally  as  walls,  the  two  opposite  surfaces  of  each  dyke  running  as 
parallel  to  each  other  as  those  of  a  wall  of  masonry,  and  usually  much 
smoother  than  a  mason's  work.  This  featuro  is  often  seen  to  striking 
effect  where  the  dykes  have  risen  through  shales  or  other  soft  rocks 
which  have  been  worn  away,  so  as  to  leave  the  intrusive  rock  standing 
up  as  tall  perpendicular  walls.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  Western 
Islands,  where  also  the  reverse  may  often  be  seen,  the  dykes  having 
decayed,  and  left  open  the  long,  deep,  and  narrow  rifts  which  they  once 
fiUed 

While  instances  do  occur  in  which  the  dykes  have  filled  very  un- 
even fissures,  the  prevailing  regularity  of  their  thickness  and  direction 
tends  to  show  that  the  igneous  rock  has  not  itself  been  directly  the 
cause  of  the  fissures.  These  have  much  more  probably  been  due  to 
the  action  of  a  general  powerful  agency,  of  whidi  the  extravasation  of 
the  igneous  rock  is  only  itself  additional  evidence.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  in  many,  if  not  in  most  cases,  the  fissures  existed  before 
they  came  to  be  widened  and  filled  with  intrusive  rock,  so  as  to  become 
dykes.     This  is  especially  the  case  where  they  have  not  been  mere 
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rents  in  the  crost  of  the  earth,  hut  rents  attended  with  the  upheaval  or 
depression  of  one  or  hoth  of  the  sides — that  is  to  say,  faults.  We  find 
djkes  coinciding  with  such  lines  of  fault,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
that  the  faults  are  of  older  date,  for  the  dykes  are  found  also  to  cross 
the  faults  without  being  deflected  thereby. 

Trap-Dykes  of  Britain. — In  perhaps  no  part  of  the  world  can  theae  and  the 
other  characteristic  features  of  trap-dykes  be  more  satisfactorUy  studied  than  in  that 
area  of  the  British  Islands  which  extends  from  the  north  of  the  island  of  Skye  south- 
wards through  the  midland  and  southern  tracts  of  Scotland,  the  north  of  England^ 
and  the  north-east  of  Ireland.  *  "  If,  starting  from  the  great  tertiary  basaltic  plateaux 
of  the  north  of  Ireland  or  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  we  advance  towards  the  south-east, 
we  soon  observe  that  an  endless  number  of  trap-dykes,  striking  from  these  plateaux, 
extends  in  a  south-easterly  direction  athwart  our  island.  The  south-western  half  of 
Scotland  and  the  northern  parts  of  England  are,  so  to  speak,  ribbed  across  with 
thousands  of  dykes.  These  are  most  numerous  near  the  main  mass  of  igneous  rock, 
whence  they  become  fewer  as  they  recede  tovrards  the  North  Sea,  Usually  a  dyke 
cannot  be  traced  far :  it  has  not  been  ascertained  that  any  single  one  can  be  fol- 
lowed completely  across  the  island,  though  the  well-known  Cleveland  dyke  In  the 
north  of  England  runs  for  at  least  60  miles,  cutting  in  its  course  Carboniferous, 
Permian,  Triassic,  Liassic,  and  Oolitic  rocks,  till  it  reaches  the  sea  on  the  coast  of 
Yorkshire,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  200  miles  from  the  nearest  point  where  the 
sheets  of  Miocene  trap  are  now  visible.  In  Berwickshire  and  the  Lothians,  these 
E.  and  W.  or  N.W.  and  S.£.  dykes,  often  less  than  a  furlong  in  length,  are  well 
shown ;  in  Ayrshire  they  become  still  more  numerous,  traversing  the  coalfield  and 
altering  the  coal-seams ;  in  Arran  and  Cantyre  their  number  still  increases ;  imtil, 
alter  a  wonderful  profusion  of  them  in  Islay  and  Jura,  they  reach  the  great  vol- 
canic chain  of  the  inner  Hebrides.  From  their  manifest  intimate  connection  with 
that  chain,  from  the  fact  that  they  cut  through  all  the  formations  they  encounter 
up  to  and  including  the  Chalk,  and  that  they  cross  faults  of  every  size  that  may  lie 
in  Uieir  way,  these  dykes  are  regarded  by  the  writer  as  of  Tertiary  age.  If  this 
inference  is  sustained,  as  it  probably  will  be  by  a  more  detailed  investigation  of  the 
north-western  districts,  it  presents  us  with  striking  evidence  of  the  powerftd  activity 
and  wide  range  of  the  volcanic  forces  in  our  country  during  the  Miocene  period. 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  parts  of  the  geology  of  the  country  so  hard  to 
understand  as  the  extravasation  of  the  thousands  of  dykes  by  which  the  north- 
western portion  of  this  island  is  so  completely  traversed. f  We  find  these  dykes 
rising  to  the  surface,  and  extending  for  leagues  to  a  distance  of  fully  200  miles 
from  the  nearest  point  of  the  basaltic  plateaux.  Did  they  reach  the  surface 
origiDallyf  If  so,  were  they  connected  with  outflows  of  dolerite,  now  wholly 
removed  by  denudation!  I  confess  that  this  supposition  has  often  presented 
itself  to  me  as  carrying  with  it  much  probability.  It  seems  to  me  unlikely  that 
so  many  thousands  of  dykes  should  have  risen  so  high  as  the  present  surface, 
retaining  there  (as  shown  by  deep  mines)  much  the  same  proportions  as  they  show 

*  The  above  remarics  in  small  type,  upon  the  trap-dykes  of  Britain,  are  fh>m  the  Presi- 
dontial  Address  to  Section  C  of  the  British  Association,  1807.    Dundee. 

t  Bon^  felt  this  difficulty,  but  he  conceived  that  the  flasnres  had  been  filled  fh>m  above 
by  masses  of  basalt,  erupted  at  diflbrent  points,  and  spreading  over  the  country,  though 
BOW  removed  by  denudation.  He  says—"  Nous  croyous  Inflnioient  probable  que  cee  fllons 
ODt  tons  M4  fonnte  da  m^me  [i  e.  rempUs  par  des  courans  de  lave  dans  leur  marehel  malgri 
lea  grandes  destouctions  qn'  entrains  cette  supposition,  et  que  rarement  Q  y  en  a  eu  quel- 
ques-nns  qui  ont  6t6  remplis  lat6ralment  ou  de  diif^rentea  manlirea  bixarrea."  —  C7A){. 
^gcotm,p.  2TS. 
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many  fathoms  down,  and  yet  that  none  of  them  should  have  reached  the  snrface 
which  existed  at  the  time  of  eruption.  I  regard  it  as  much  more  probable  that 
some  of  them,  at  least,  rose  to  daylight,  and  flowed  out  as  eouliet,  even  over  parts 
of  the  south  of  Scotland  and  north  of  England,  where  all  trace  of  such  surface 
masses  has  long  been  removed.  Some  of  the  surface-masses  of  dolerite  in  these 
districts  may  indeed  be  of  Tertiary  age ;  yet  the  proofs  which  the  great  Miocene 
basaltic  plateaux  present  of  enormous  denudation  are  so  striking  as  to  make  the 
total  disappearance  of  even  wide  and  deep  lava-currents  quite  conceivable. 

But  a  much  more  serious  difficulty  remains.  These  dykes,  as  a  rule,  do  not  come 
up  along  lines  of  fault,  yet  they  preserve  wonderfully  straight  courses,  even  across 
fractured  and  irregular  strata.  Each  dyke  retains,  as  a  rule,  a  tolerably  uniform 
breadth,  and  its  sides  are  sharply  defined,  as  if  a  clean,  straight  fissure  had  been 
widened  and  filled  up  with  solid  rock.  More  than  this,  they  are  found  cutting 
across  large  faults  without  any  deflection  or  alteration.  In  short,  no  kind  of 
geological  structure,  no  change  in  the  nature  of  the  rocks  traversed,  seems  to  make 
any  diflerence  in  the  dykes.  These  run  on  in  their  straight  and  approximately 
parallel  courses  over  hill  and  valley  for  miles.  The  larger  faults  of  this  country 
tend  to  take  a  north-easterly  trend,  and  correspond  in  a  general  way  with  the 
strike  of  the  formations.  At  right  angles,  or  more  or  less  obliquely  to  these,  are 
numerous  faults  of  lesser  magnitude,  which  follow  roughly  the  dip  of  the  rocks. 
But  though  these  diffierent  systems  of  fissures  already  existed,  and,  aa  we  might 
suppose,  would  have  served  as  natural  pathways  for  the  escape  of  the  subterranean 
melted  rock  towards  the  surface,  the  latter  rose  through  a  new  series  of  fractures, 
often  running  side  by  side  with  those  of  older  date.  How  were  these  new  frac- 
tures produced,  and  how  is  it  that  they  should  run  through  all  formations,  up  to 
and  including  the  older  parts  of  the  Miocene  basalts,  not  as  faults,  with  a  throw 
on  one  side,  but  as  clean  straight  fissures,  with  the  strata  at  the  same  level  on  each 
side  ?  I  do  not  pretend  to  answer  these  questions.  Let  me  only  remark  that,  had 
the  trap-rock  been  itself  the  disrupting  agent,  it  would  have  risen  through  the  older 
fractures  which  already  existed  as  the  planes  of  least  resistance.  The  new  fissures 
must  be  assigned  to  some  far  more  general  force,  of  the  action  of  which  the  trap 
itself  perhaps  furnishes  additional  evidence." 

Itithologioal  obaraotan  of  Trap-dykes  and  Veins. — The  rocks 
which  occur  in  the  form  of  dykes  are  usually  of  the  pyroxenic  division 
—dolerite,  melaphyre,  or  diabase.  More  rarely  diorite  is  found  in  this 
form,  and  still  more  uncommonly  members  of  the  felspathic  division. 
All  these  rocks,  however,  occur  as  veins. 

As  in  intrusive  sheets,  the  internal  parts  of  dykes  are  usually  more 
coarsely  crystalline  than  the  outer  portions.  They  are  occasionally 
minutely  amygdaloidal,  the  kernels  being  arranged  in  lines  parallel 
with  the  sides  of  the  dyke.  Such  lines  of  kernels  are  most  marked 
along  the  centre  of  the  dyke,  and  diminish  in  number  and  in  the  size 
of  the  kernels  as  they  approach  the  edges.  Among  dykes  of  dolerite 
the  closeness  of  grain  sometimes  proceeds  to  such  a  degree  that,  along 
the  outer  surfaces,  the  rock,  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  sur- 
rounding rocks,  passes  into  a  black  glassy  or  pitch-like  substance,  called 
tachylite.  This  external  coating  varies  from  a  mere  film  up  to  nearly 
an  inch  in  thickness.  It  has  been  confounded  with  pitchstone,  which 
externally  it  closely  resembles,*  but  true  pitchstone  is  a  highly  siliceous 

*  This  mistake  has  been  made  by  even  so  good  a  mineralogist  as  Dr.  liaccolloch.    Bee 
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rock,  while  tachylite  is  quite  basic.  The  latter  is  the  glassy  form  of 
dolerite  (or  basalt),  while  the  former  is  the  glassy  form  of  felstone  or 
one  of  the  acidic  rockB.  The  glassy  film  ou  the  edge  of  these  dolerite 
dykes  is  probably  due  to  the  rapid  coolii^  of  the  mass  where  it  came 
in  contact  with  the  surrounding  rock.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  artificial  fusion  of  a  doleritic  rock,  and  the  production 
of  a  black  pitchstone-like  glass  by  quick  coolii^.*  Sometimes  the 
line  of  fissure  occupied  has  served  for  more  than  one  protrusion  of 
igneous  rock.  This  gives  rise  to  what  may  be  termed  a  compound 
dyke,  where,  instead  of  one  rock  occupying  the  whole  of  the  fissure, 
there  are  two  or  more  parallel  strips  of  different  rocks.  This  may  l)e 
noticed  among  the  tertiary  dykes  of  Skye  and  other  parts  of  the  Western 
Highlands.  The  same  dyke  sometimes  contains  dolerite  and  basalt,  or 
dolerite  and  syenite,  the  one  rock  having  been  injected  after  the  injec- 
tion and  consolidation  of  the  other. 

Varieties  of  Structure. — In  some  cases  it  happens  that  a  dyke 
consists  of  an  amorphous  mass  of  rock,  with  no  very  well-marked 
divisional  planes.  But  as  a  rule  dykes  are  traversed  by  joints,  of  which 
two  sets  are  often  well  developed,  one  crossing  the  dyke  from  side  to 
side,  at  right  angles  to  its  course,  the  other  running  paraUel  with  the 
length  of  the  dyke.  These  two  systems  are  perhaps  better  displayed 
in  dolerite  dykes  than  in  dykes  of  any  other  rock.  The  longitudinal 
series  is  now  and  then  so  strongly  marked  in  these  dykes  that  the  rock 
looks  as  if  it  consisted  of  a  series  of  thin  strata  placed  on  end.  A  less 
common  feature,  but  one  which  is  also  more  frequent  among  dykes  of 
dolerite  or  basalt,  is  the  columnar  structure.  When  a  dyke  shows  this 
structure,  the  columns  (hexagonal  or  polygonal,  or  sometimes  rather 
irregular)  strike  at  a  right  angle  from  the  cooling  surfaces,  that  is  from 
each  side  of  the  dyke,  inwards  towards  the  centre.  Sometimes  the 
columns  do  not  reach  the  centre,  which  shows  an  irregularly  jointed 
structure.  In  other  cases  they  meet  in  the  centre,  but  not  symmetri- 
cally, those  firom  the  one  side  not  being  continuous  with  those  from 
the  other,  but  joining  them  along  a  more  or  less  irregular  and  indefinite 
line.  But  in  some  examples  each  column  or  prism  can  be  followed 
completely  across  the  dyke  from  side  to  side.   The  columns  are  of  course 

hii  Clauifieation  of  Rocks,  p.  526.  Professor  Jameson  bas  committed  the  same  error  in 
Us  Otology  qf  DumfriesOiirt  (p.  115),  where  he  speaks  of  pltchstone  passing  into  basalt 
■aumg  the  SUnrlan  roeks  of  Galloway. 

*  The  experiments  of  Sir  James  Hall,  in  the  early  part  of  this  oentwy,  were  the  earliest 
hi  which  physical  and  chemical  research  was  employed  in  the  service  of  geology.  He  fUsed 
a  number  of  the  "  whlnstones,**  or  augltic  trap-rocks  of  the  neighbouriiood  of  Edinburgh, 
ttid  prodnced,  by  rapid  cooling,  a  black  glass,  and  by  slow  cooling  a  crystalline  mass 
elosely  resembling  the  original  rock.  In  his  remarkable  memoir,  in  which  these  experiments 
were  described  (Trans.  Roy.  5oc,  Edin.,  17WJ,  vol.  v.,  p.  43),  he  referred  to  the  occurrence  of 
a  ritreoos  external  surface  on  some  of  the  dykes  of  Monte  Somma  observed  by  himseilf.  The 
ttme  experiments  have  since  been  repeated  with  similar  results. 
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horizontal  when  the  dyke  is  Tertical,  just  as  they  are  yertical  when  the 
sheet  or  bed  in  which  they  occur  ie  horizontaL  In  either  case  they 
spring  from  the  pUnes  of  cooling,  which  in  the  dyke  are  its  two  walLs, 
and  in  the  sheet  its  upper  and  under  surfaces.* 

Alteration  of  Ck>ntiffaoiia  Books  bx  Dykes  and  Veins. — The  same 
appearances  of  metamorphism  are  often  yisible  along  the  edges  of  dykes, 
as  already  mentioned  in  the  case  of  amorphous  masses  and  intrusive 
sheets.  The  most  common  change  is  the  hardening  of  the  contiguous 
rocks,  shales  passing  into  porcellanite  or  flinty-slate,  sandstones  into 
quartzite,  and  so  on.  Sometimes  a  columnar  structure  is  developed  in 
the  rocks,  as  in  the  sandstone  next  a  dolerite  dyke  near  Glasgow.  Coal 
suffers  greatly,  being  converted  into  a  kind  of  soot  close  to  the  dyke  ; 
into  charred  cinder  or  "  clinker"  a  little  further  off,  then  into  "  blind 
coal,"  or  a  form  of  anthracite,  until  the  ordinary  character  of  the  seam 
is  resumed,  but  sometimes  not  at  a  less  distance  than  thirty  or  forty  yard& 
New  minerals  are  likewise  developed  under  favourable  circumstances. 
Calo-spar,  bitter  spar,  garnet,  analcime,  galena,  pyrites,  and  other 
minerals  are  occasionally  found  well  crystallised  in  the  rocks  bordering 
a  dyke.t  Gases  abound,  however,  where  the  amount  of  visible  altera- 
tion along  the  sides  of  dykes  is  very  trifling,  or  where  no  alteration  can 
be  detected  at  alL  The  lias  shales  of  Pabba,  in  the  Inner  Hebrides,  are 
traversed  by  many  basalt  dykes,  but  they  are  scarcely  even  a  little 
hardened.  These  variations  would  largely  depend  upon  the  nature  and 
condition  of  the  rock  to  be  operated  upon,  as  well  as  on  those  of  the 
heated  rock  or  vapours  which  rose  through  the  fissure. 

8.  S'eoks, 

It  sometimes  happens  that,  as  a  result  of  great  denudation,  the  pipe 
or  orifice  is  disclosed  by  which  sheets  of  melted  rock  or  showers  of  dust 
and  stones  have  been  ejected  from  below — in  other  words,  the  chimney 
of  the  old  volcano.  Such  orifices  are  not,  however,  now  empty,  but  are 
always  filled  with  some  kind  of  trappean  material  In  this  condition 
they  are  called  necJts,  They  may  be  choked  up  either  with  some  form 
of  crystalline  or  of  fragmental  rock,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  final 
eruptions.  They  are  usually  of  an  oval  or  irregularly  rounded  form  on 
the  surface,  and  vary  in  breadth  from  a  few  feet  to  two  or  three 
hundred  yards.  They  of  course  descend  to  an  unknown  depth  below, 
and  they  must  once  have  risen  higher  than  the  present  surface,  which  is 
one  of  extensive  denudation.  As  it  is  only  owing  to  the  results  of  de> 
nudation  that  any  are  visible  at  all,  the  number  we  can  see  must  be 
very  much  smaller  than  the  number  buried  under  overlying  rocks. 

Where  no  important  subsequent  disturbance  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth  has  taken  place  at  the  locality,  a  neck  descends  vertically  or 

*  See  emu,  p.  188.         f  Bee  Henslow,  CamMdg9  Tran$.  L,  410 ;  Sedgwick,  Op,  c(L  ii«  17A. 
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nearly  so  into  the  interior  of  the  earth.  But,  if  anj  great  movement  of 
the  rocks  has  happened,  the  neck  may  be  inclined  at  a  considerable 
angle  with  the  horizon.  So  that  a  n^ck  coming  through  horizontal,  or 
gently  inclined  strata,  will  always  be  approximately  vertical,  while,  if  the 
strata  are  subsequently  tilted,  the  neck  will  be  proportionately  inclined 
to  the  horizon,  though  of  course  remaining  perpendicular  to  the  bedding  of 
the  stratified  rocks.  All  igneous  rocks,  whether  interbedded  or  intrusive, 
when  once  they  have  consolidated  into  rock-masses,  are  subject  to  the 
Bame  subsequent  fractures  and  tiltings  as  the  rest  of  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

Kecks  sometimes  entirely  consist  of  felstone,  diorite,  melaphyre, 
porphyrite,  or  some  other  species  of  the  crystalline  trap-rocks.  In  such 
cases  the  rock  is  usually  more  compact,  and  occasionally  more  largely 
ciystalline,  than  the  sheets  of  the  neighbourhood.  At  other  times  the 
necks  are  found  to  be  made  up  wholly  of  a  coarse  trappean  agglomerate, 
in  which  large  blocks  of  melaphyre,  porphyrite,  etc.,  are  mingled  with 
fragments  of  the  contiguous  or  under-lying  rocks,  in  a  rough  gravelly 
base  of  trap-tuff.  To  such  agglomerate  necks  masses  of  slaggy  mela- 
phyre are  sometimes  found  adhering  externally,  indicating  the  nature 
of  some  of  the  previous  ejections  before  the  orifice  became  finally  choked 
up  with  the  coarse  volcanic  detritus. 

Where  a  section  of  the  rocks  surrounding  one  of  these  necks  can  be 
examined,  the  former  are  found  to  be  much  affected.  In  the  first  place, 
we  find  it  to  be  a  very  general  rule  that  strata  are  bent  down  so  as  to 
dip  into  the  neck  all  round  its  mai^gin.  This  is  the  reverse  of  what  we 
might  have  expected,  yet  it  has  been  foimd  to  be  almost  invariably 
the  case  wherever  the  writer  has  been  able  to  examine  the  line  of 
junction.  In  the  second  place,  the  surrounding  rocks  are  altered 
evidently  by  the  influence  of  great  heat,  and  probably  too  of  gaseous 
and  other  vapoura.  Sandstones  are  hardened,  and  have  a  broken 
blistered  look  ;  shales  are  changed  into  jaspery  textures  ;  coal-seams  are 
completely  charred,  and  destroyed  for  some  distance  round  the  neck. 


Fig.  105. 
Bectton  of  porphyrite  neck.    HsddingtoiuhlTe. 

In  Fig.  105  is  shown  a  section  of  a  small  ''neck"  of  porphyrite 
in  lower  carboniferous  sandstones  on  the  shore  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne,  Haddingtonshire.*  The  way  in  which  the  beds  dip  in  towards 
the  neck  can  be  examined  in  detail  along  the  beach. 

*  Msm,  GtoL  5«rv.— Oeology  of  Etst  Lothian,  p.  40. 
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£.— FRAOMENTAL. 

It  is  usual  to  exclude  altogether  the  fragmental  forms  of  trap  from 
the  intrusive  series  Yet,  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  inunediately 
preceding  paragraphs,  the  student  will  perceive  that  fragmental  rocks 
occur  as  necks,  and  in  that  form  are  truly  intrusive  in  relation  to  the 
rocks  which  they  traverse.  The  intrusive  character  of  these  necks  or 
volcanic  orifices,  however,  dififers  from  that  of  most  crystalline  intrusive 
trap-rocks,  inasmuch  as  the  necks  plainly  point  to  the  action  of  true 
volcanoes,  and  not  only  so,  but  show  us  the  nature  of  the  material  which, 
ejected  from  the  chimney  of  the  volcanic  focus,  fell  back  into  it  again,  and 
finally  consolidated  there,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  pipe,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  portions  of  the  intrusive  crystalline  trap-rocks  now  visible  con- 
solidated at  some  depth,  and  did  not  reach  the  surface,  nor  in  many 
cases  were  connected  with  volcanic  action  at  all. 

The  fragmental  materials  filling  many  old  volcanic  chimneys,  and 
now  forming  necks,  consist  of  a  coarse  tumultuous  agglomerate.  The 
stones  vary  lithologically,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crystalline  trap- 
rock  which  happened  to  be  in  fusion  below  at  the  time  of  the  eruptions, 
/  and  according  to  the  character  of  the  rocks  through  which  the  volcanic 

pipe  was  blown  open.  Sometimes  the  agglomerate  consists  of  blocks  of 
porphyrite,  red  sandstone,  red  marl  and  shale,  imbedded  in  a  rough 
paste  of  the  same  materials  still  further  comminuted.  In  other  places 
it  is  made  up  of  blocks  of  melaphyre,  diabase,  white  and  grey  sandstone, 
dark  shale  and  limestone.  In  the  broad  carboniferous  valley  of  Ayr- 
shire the  iKTiter  has  found  even  a  fragment  of  granite  in  one  of  these 
agglomerates,  where  the  nearest  granite,  either  in  place  or  in  any  con- 
glomerate, must  be  at  a  great  depth. 

While,  probably,  most  necks  of  fragmental  materials  consist  of 
coarse  unstratified  trappean  agglomerate,  they  are  sometimes  composed 
of  finer  tuff,  and  in  such  cases  the  tuff  is  partly  stratified.  The  strati- 
fication, however,  is  of  a  most  remarkable  and  irregular  kind.  The 
beds  (which  are  often  well  marked)  dip  in  all  directions,  and  at  all 
angles,  frequently  being  on  edge.  The  sandstones  around  the  edges 
of  the  neck  are  much  hardened,  and  portions  of  them  project  into,  and 
have  been  enveloped  in,  the  tuff.* 

The  remarks  made  in  the  previous  section  of  this  chapter  as  to  the 
size  of  necks,  their  external  form,  and  their  effects  on  surrounding 
stratified  rocks,  are  equally  true  where  the  necks  consist  of  agglomerate. 

In  a  few  instances  veins  of  agglomerate,  similar  to  that  of  the  necks, 
have  been  observed  filling  np  ci^ks  of  the  surrounding  rocks. 

Necks  of  coarse  agglomerate  rise  abundantly  through  the  carboni- 
ferous rocks  of  the  midland  valley  of  Scotland,  particularly  in  Ayishire, 

*  See  Geologieal  Survey  JCmoIra— Geology  of  Ewt  Lothian,  p.  4i. 
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where  they  are  mainly  of  Permian  age.*     A  plan  of  one  of  these  necks, 
tiayersing  lower  carboniferous  strata  on  the  shore  at  Dunbar,  is  shown 


\    \    \     \  >^ 

Fig.  100. 
Groond-plan  of  port  of  a  neck  of  tolT  in  Lower  Carboniferous  SandsUine.    Dnnbar. 

A.  Lower  Carboniferous  sandstone.  The  parallel  lines  mark  the  strike  of  the  strata, 
which  dip  at  an  angle  of  20*-5*  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows.  The  cross  lines  round  the 
vail  of  the  neck  indicate  the  extent  of  the  induration  of  the  sandstone. 

B.  Tuff;  well  stratified  in  places,  dipping  in  various  directions,  as  shown  by  the  arrows, 
and  at  angles  Taiylng  fh>m  50*  to  00*.  Tungnes  of  the  sandstone  protrude  into  the  neck, 
and  ftagments  of  the  same  rock  are  enclosed  in  it. 

in  Fig.  106.     The  sandstones  round  the  agglomerate  are  much  hardened, 
and  portions  project  from  the  walls  of  the  cavity  into  the  agglomerate, 
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Fig.  107. 
Section  of  neck  uf  agglomerate.    Cliff  between  Portrash  and  Giant's  Causeway. 

so  as  to  look  on  the  ground-plan  like  veins.     Another  neck  is  shown  in 
section  on  Fig.  107.     It  was  sketched  by  the  writer  during  an  ex- 

*  For  descriptions  of  rolcanic  necks  see  Gtol.  Mag.,  vol  iiL  p.  S43;  Mtmoirt  €if  OwL 
Swvejf,  Scotland,  sheet  38,  pp.  48,  44 ;  sheet  14,  p.  22. 
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cuTsion  with  Mr.  Jukes  along  the  coast  of  Antrim,  and  occhxb  on  the 
line  of  cliff  between  Portrush  and  the  Qiant*8  Causeway.  A  cavitj, 
measuring  about  fifty  yards  across  at  the  top,  has  been  blown  through 
the  chalk  (a),  and  also  through  a  previously  erupted  sheet  of  basalt  (b) ; 
and  this  cavity,  after  perhaps  serving  as  an  orifice  for  the  dischaige  of 
some  of  the  tuffs  of  the  district,  was  finally  filled  up  with  a  coarse  mass 
of  rubbish,  consisting  of  blocks  of  basalt,  chalk,  etc.,  imbedded  in  a  dirty 
green  gritty  trappean  paste. 

Though  necks  are  of  course  intrusive  and  subsequent,  in  relation  to 
the  rocks  which  they  traverse,  they  lead  us  by  a  natural  transition  to 
the  consideration  of  the  interbedded  and  contemporaneous  series. 
Each  of  them  represents  the  site  of  an  old  volcano,  and  the  materials  of 
which  it  consists  remain  as  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  volcanic  pro- 
ducts which  were  ejected  to  the  surface.  To  the  consideration  of  these 
surfiELce  products  we  now  proceed. 

H.   rDTTiiaBEDDBD   OB  OOB^TEMPOBANlGOirS. 

In  the  foregoing  section  of  this  chapter  we  have  had  under  con- 
sideration the  petrological  characters  of  those  trappean  rocks  which  have 
been  erupted  and  consolidated  at  a  greater  or  less  depth  beneath  the 
surface.  Some  of  these  may  have  had  no  connection  with  volcanic 
action,  others  were  undoubtedly  associated  vrith  that  action.  We  have 
now  to  examine  the  modes  of  occurrence  of  those  trappean  rocks  which 
were  not  only  connected  with  the  operation  of  volcanoes,  but  were 
actually  erupted  to  the  surface  as  volcanic  products. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  inquire  on  what  evidence  the  interbedded 
or  contemporaneous  character  is  made  out  This  evidence  is  based  not 
on  the  lithological  nature  of  the  rocks,  for,  as  already  remarked,  all 
rocks  which  are  interbedded  must  be  upward  prolongations  of  those 
which  are  intrusive — the  same  rock,  as  dolerite,  basalt,  or  melaphyre, 
being  found  equally  under  both  aspects.  The  leading  petrological  dis- 
tinctions of  the  present  series  are  three  : — 1st  The  slaggy  character  of 
the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  sheets  ;  2d.  The  unaltered  character 
of  the  overlying  beds,  and  the  absence  of  any  derangement  of  them  by, 
or  of  veins  ^m,  the  trap-^^k  below  ;  3d.  The  association  of  beds  of 
trap-tuff  The  value  of  these  characters  will  be  apparent  in  the  suc- 
ceeding pages. 

The  species  of  trap  which  occur  in  the  interbedded  form  are  not  so 
numerous  as  those  which  are  intrusive.  All  the  doleritic  rocks,  mela- 
phyre,  diabase,  porphyrite,  and  felstone,  are  found  in  the  former  cha- 
racter. But  diorite,  quartziferous  porphyry,  and  hyperethene-rock  (when 
not  metamorphic),  do  not  appear  to  occur  except  intrusively.  All  these 
rocks  belong  to  the  crystalline  division  of  the  trappean  series.  Of  the 
fragmental  division  all  the  varieties  of  course  occur  in  the  interbedded 
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or  contempoTaneoos  form,  which  la  their  proper  and  normal  character, 
the  intrusive  necks  of  agglomerate  already  described  being,  although 
important,  yet  subordinate  modes  of  occurrence. 

a,  CBT8TALLINE. 

When  a  mass  of  trax>-rock  has  originally  been  poured  out  at  the 
surface  in  a  melted  state,  it  has  assumed  the  character  of  a  lava-flow, 
and  its  structure  is  therefore  best  imderstood  when  compared  with  that 
of  recent  lava.  The  student  is  referred  to  the  chapter  of  this  Manual 
on  volcanic  action  for  information  on  this  subject.  A  sheet  of  such 
rock  may  occur  singly,  overlaid  and  underlaid  with  ordinary  sedimentary 
materials,  or  it  may  form  only  one  of  a  thick  series  of  similar  beds,  with 
little  or  no  interstratified  aqueous  rocks.  In  either  case  each  single 
sheet  indicates  the  result  of  a  distinct  eruption,  or,  in  other  words,  is  a 
separate  "  flow." 

As  yet  we  have  no  very  satisfactory  method  of  determining  whether 
a  flow  has  been  poured  out  on  the  land  or  under  the  sea.  Of  course 
where  one  is  met  with  among  marine  strata  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is 
then  a  submarine  lava  ;  or  when  we  find  one  interstratified  with  fluvia- 
tile  or  lacustrine  deposits,  or  lying  upon  an  old  soil  or  terrestrial  surface, 
we  recognise  it  as  the  product  of  a  suboeriol  eruption.  But,  apart  from 
Buch  collateral  evidence,  there  does  not  seem  at  present  to  be  any  trust- 
worthy mode  of  settling  the  question  from  the  structure  of  the  flow 
itself.  Where  the  surface  of  a  bed  is  very  rough  and  slaggy,  like  that  of 
a  recent  ccuUe^  we  may  suspect  a  subaerial  origin  ;  where,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  surface,  though  still  perhaps  highly  vesicular,  is  not  so  broken 
and  uneven,  we  may  infer  a  subaqueous  eruption.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  majority  of  interbedded 
igneous  rocks  met  with  in  the  earth's  crust  have  been  erupted  under 
water. 

Stznoture  of  Flows. — The  structure  of  a  "  flow  "  is  very  commonly 
found  to  be  as  follows  : — ^The  central  part  of  the  sheet  is  a  crystalline, 
often  amygdaloidal  mass,  more  or  less  compact,  sometimes  columnar ; 
the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  consist  of  rougher  slag-like  portions,  the 
amygdaloidal  cavities  being  there  larger  and  more  numerous,  and  drawn 
out  irregularly,  more  especially  along  the  upper  surface  (see  Fig.  1 08). 
This  structure,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  very  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
aspect  presented  by  an  intrusive  sheet,  where  the  upper  and  under  sur- 
faces are  the  most  compact,  instead  of  being  the  most  rough,  open,  and 
vesicular.  It  is  not  always  so  strongly  marked,  and  there  occasionally 
occurs  an  example  where  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  merely  from  the  structure 
of  the  mass  whether  it  is  to  be  considered  as  interbedded  or  intrusive. 
This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  interbedded  sheets,  which  have 
undoubtedly  been  erupted  under  water  ;  these  have  a  tolerably  smooth 
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npper  anr&ce,  iritb  tometimei  little  or  no  elaggy  dumcter.*     The«e 

alaggy  upper  and  lower  sarfaces  are  chuactenattc  of  modem  lavas, 

^  „ ^_s__^^     Mid  their  oocnrrence 

dicatea  Uie  inter- 
bedded  or  cont«m- 
ponmeous  leUtiona 
of  tlie  maases  bj 
whicli  th(^  are  ex- 
hibited. 

Another  feature 
etmunon  to  interbed- 
ded  sheets,  whether 
they  occur  mtglj  or 
in  a  thick  aeiies,  ia 
a  jointed  strDctnre. 
~        )me   CAMS  the 

eecUonoruiuteibcddidaTaoiiteinpaniiKuitiHt  joints  aie  veij  ilTe- 

a,  Bitfgt  npp«r  laificB :  i,  aDrnput  oentnl  portion ;  t.  lUggr  gular ;  DBUally,  how- 

lower  inrfti:*  ;  d  d.  M»t«  ot  ludsMiH,  itula,  U•|^tQff,  or  wij  gyg,    j],„  ^j^    ,^g]j 

other  HdiiaeiiMn  nuterWi.  _     i.  i     ■       . 

marked  m  two  or 
more  seta,  which  cross  each  other  and  extend  perpendicularly  to  the 
upperandlowerBnrfacea  of  the  sheet  Theeejoints,  when  they  occur  with 
some  regularity,  give  a 
prismatic  structure  to  the 
rock,  which  increosea  in 
symnietiy  until  it  paBsea 
into  the  perfectly  colum- 
nar arrangement,  aa  in 
the  dolcrite  of  the  lale 
of  Staffa  and  the  Giant's 
Canueway,  Occasionally 
the  columna  ate  bent, 
wavy,  or  even  arched. 
Some  beautiful  ex&mplea 
of  auch  curved  colunma 
may  be  aeen  in  several 
ports  of  the  cli&  of 
Stafia  (Fig.  109).  It  is 
a  coQunon  mistake  to  call  this  columnar  stmcture  baialtie.  Basalt, 
indeed,  is  very  often  columnar  ;  but  doleril«,  diorite,  felstone,  porphy- 

■  I  wu  mncb  atmck  with  tliii  fatnre  In  the  bault  >he«ti  Dt  OergoTli  Id  AaTSrgiw. 
TheH  leem  toh&ve  l>een  pourAd  DirertJie  old  TeTtlujUke-bottom  of  the  LlDugne  d'AOTei^q, 
ud  their  npper  nutwa  rcoUad  that  of  u  InlrulTS  ibnt  rather  than  in  luterbeddsd  tow. 


9d  dolerits  oolnmiw.    Clam-SheU  Can,  Bl 
nwn  ■  Phologniph. 
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rite,  and  pitcbstone,  also  exhibit  the  same  Btructure.  The  columns 
always  spring  from  the  npper  and  lower  surfaces  o£  the  bed,  that  is, 
from  the  original  surfaces  of  cooling,  and  when  they  are  bent  they 
indicate  a  slight  additional  movement  of  the  still  viscid  mass  after 
they  were  formed,  or  while  they  were  forming. 

Eeference  has  already  been  made  to  the  amygdaloidal  texture  of 
interbedded  trap-rocks.  This  is  one  of  their  characteristic  though  not 
peculiar  features.  When  amygdaloidal  sheets  are  carefully  examined, 
they  often  show  that  the  vesicles  in  which  the  amygdaloidal  kernels 
are  contained  are  elongated  in  a  particular  direction,  especially  along 
the  top  of  the  bed.  These  vesicles  were  formed  by  the  expansion  of 
steam  imprisoned  within  the  melted  rock  at  the  time  of  its  emission, 
and  their  elongation  shows  the  line  along  which  the  rock,  while  still 
uncongealed,  was  moving. 

Belation  of  a  Flow  to  ita  Overlying  Stratifled  Books. — When  a 
flow  or  sheet  of  interbedded  trap-rock  occurs  singly  among  stratified 
deposits  it  presents  features  distinct  from  those  which  mark  the  occur- 
rence of  an  intrusive  sheet  The  strata  underneath  it  are  not  usually 
caught  into  it  in  angular  projections  and  fragments,  nor  is  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  igneous  and  aqueous  rock  a  sharp  and  even  one. 
The  lower  surfiGice  of  the  trap  is  almost  always  more  or  less  uneven  (see 
Fig.  1 08),  and  the  underlying  stratum  fills  up  the  hollows  or  wraps  round 
the  projections  of  the  trap  in  such  a  way  as  we  might  anticipate  would 
happen  where  a  heavy  mass  of  melted  rock  rolled  over  a  floor  of  only  par- 
tially consolidated  sediment  Sometimes  the  strata  below  the  trap  are  har- 
dened, sometimes  they  do  not  seem  to  have  suffered  at  alL  The  strata 
overlying  the  igneous  rock  afford  evidence  of  having  been  laid  down  upon 
that  rock,  and  not  of  having  been  displaced  by  its  intrusion  below  them. 
(See  Fig.  110.)    They  are  not  altered.    They  fill  in  all  the  irregularities 


lig.  no.  (JakM.) 

B.  Btntifled  loe^  the  UunlaAtlon  of  which  conformB  to  the  ragged  eaxface 

of  T,  a  trap,  In  raeh  a  way  as  to  ahow  that  it  was  depoelted  upon  it 

of  the  trap,  and  in  many  cases  contain  little  grains  or  pebbles  of  it 
Instances  occur  where  the  trap  in  cooling  has  cracked,  and  where  the 
cracks  have  subsequently  been  filled  up  by  the  sediment  which  was 
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gathering  over  the  hardened  flow  (Fig.  111).  The  sediment  in  snch  case 
is  stratified  horizpntally,  and  even  shows  false-bedding,  so  that  at  first 


Fig.  111. 

CrackB  in  an  Interbodded  porphyrite  flow,  filled  in  with  sandstone  from  abore. 

Old  Red  Sandstone,    Tunbtrrj  ooast,  AyiBhire. 

sight  the  vertical  **  dykes"  (so  to  speak)  of  sandstone,  look  like  pieces  of 
a  broken  sandstone  stratum  involved  in  the  trap.  It  is  onlj  when  a 
series  of  them  is  seen  that  they  are  found  to  occupy  mde  star-shaped 
cracks  of  the  igneous  rock,  to  be  all  stratified  in  the  same  general  plane 
as  the  strata  above  and  below,  and  to  show  that  they  could  only  have 
been  washed  in  originaUy  before  the  strata  overlying  the  trap  were  laid 
down.* 

Sometimes  we  meet  with  a  single  sheet  of  interbedded  trap  interca- 
lated among  ordinary  sedimentary  strata,  and  with  no  other  igneous  rock 
for  some  distance  either  i&  the  series  of  strata  below  or  in  that  above  it 
Such  solitary  sheets  are  exoeptionaL  Some  good  examples  occur  in  the 
coalfield  of  Borrowstoimness,  where  independent  sheets  of  doleritic  trap 
are  intercalated  among  the  coal-bearing  strata.  These  sheets  vary  from 
4  to  266  feet  in  thickness.  In  one  coal-pit  a  total  thickness  of  391  feet 
of  crystalline  trap-rock  was  passed  through,  between  and  below  which 
the  coal-seams  were  found  to  be  quite  unaltered,  t 

Conseoutive  Oroupa  of  Flows. — In  most  cases,  however,  the  sheets 
do  not  occur  singly.  They  are  found  usually  in  a  series — ^sometimes  a 
few  together,  with  stratified  layers  between ;  sometimes  in  a  great  succes- 
sion of  sheets,  as  in  the  volcanic  plateaux  of  Antrim  and  the  Inner 
Hebrides ;  sometimes  in  frequent  sdtemations  with  sheets  of  trap-tuff 
and  trappean  conglomerate,  as  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Central 
Scotland.  When  contemporaneous  sheets  are  piled  over  each  other  in 
a  thick  series,  as  in  Antrim  and  the  Inner  Hebrides,  they  often  present 
great  differences  of  texture,  even  though  they  may  all  belong  petro- 
graphically  to  the  same  variety  of  rock.  This  alternation  of  texture 
makes  their  bedded  character  very  apparent  even  at  a  distance.  Over  a 
columnar  bed,  for  example,  will  come  a  rough  amorphous  amygdaloidal 

*  I  found  many  admirable  examples  of  this  kind  among  the  poxphTrites  imbedded  in  the 
Middle  Old  Red  Sandstone  series  of  the  sonUi  of  Ayrshire, 
X  Jfm.  Gtol.  Sun. — Geol.  of  Bdinbox^gh,  chap.  Tii. 
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one  ;  then  one  which  from  jointing  weathers  in  clean  vertical  faces  ; 
then  one  made  up  of  cnrred  atarch-like  prisnis  ;  then  another  columnar 
one,  and  m  on.  SonietimeB  the  bedded  funu  ia  further  distinguished 
\>y  great  differences  of  colour  among  the  beds,  or  hj  the  int«rstratdfica- 
tion  of  one  ot  more  beds  of  tnff.    The  subjoined  section  (Fig,  112)  repre- 


o.  Piinutle  banlt ;  h.  tnp-tuff ;  a,  coltimiuu'  basalt ;  d,  [cUnutlo  ud  amoipliou  boult ; 
t.  columiuu  Uult 

■entt  part  of  the  south-west  cliff  of  the  Island  of  Staffa.  The  lowest 
bed  is  seen  on  detached  skeiries  as  a  prismatic  basalt  (a) ;  next  comes  a 
baaalt-taff  (A),  then  the  well-known  and  beautifull]'  columnar  basalt  (e),  in 
which  Fingal's  Care  has  been  eicavated.  This  is  succeeded  bj  otiier 
beds  (iJ),Bome  rough  and  amorphous,  othcrsconfusedlj-prismatic  Lines  of 
Tesicnlar  or  scoriaceons  texture  are  often  found  dividing  tolerably  com- 
pact trap,  and  thej  may  usually  be  taken  as  indicative  of  lines  of  division 
between  different  flows— the  rough  vesicular  t«p  of  one  sheet  being 
covered  by  the  similarly  rough  and  Tesicnlar  bottom  of  the  next  sheet, 
so  as  to  fonn  a  veaicuW  zone  between  two  compact  beds.  That  one 
gteat  sheet  of  trap  may  be  in  reality  made  up  of  different  flows,  and 
that  some  care  is  required  before  any  decision  on  this  point  may  be 
justified,  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  mass  of  trap,  which  at  one 
place  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  a  single  eruption,  is  found 
a  little  further  on  to  be  split  up  by  the  intercalatdon  of  some  stratified 
layers  (tnff,  sandstone,  sh^e,  etc.),  whjcb  perhaps  increase  in  thickness 
till  the  severed  sheets  of  the  trap  aie  some  yards  apart  This  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  way  in  which  intmsive  sheets  come  together  or 
split  up,  so  as  to  enclose  tapering  wedge-shaped  masses  or  sheets  of 
stratified  rock.  In  the  latter  case,  as  we  have  seen,  the  strata  are  altered 
or  broken  across,  while,  in  the  former,  the  nature  of  the  wedge  of 
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Btratified  beds,  as  well  as  the  upper  and  under  suifaces  of  the  trap,  show 
the  contempozaneous  character  of  the  whole  series.* 

HiU^range$  of  CoKtempofaneout  Cr^fataUine  Trap^och, — ^When  a 
thick  group  of  fdstones,  porphyrites,  or  other  ciystalline  rocks,  is  inter- 
bedded  in  any  fonnation,  and  inclined  with  the  other  members  of  that 
formation,  its  line  of  outcrop  is  marked  hy  a  range  of  rounded  or 
conical  hills,  often  with  lines  of  sharp  escarpment.  Such  is  the  nature 
of  the  ground  where  the  igneous  rocks  are  intercalated  in  the  Lower 
Silurian  system  of  North  Wales,  and  partake  in  all  the  plications  and 
dislocations  of  the  sedimentary  rocks.  In  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
series  of  Scotland,  in  like  manner,  the  contemporaneous  sheets  of  por- 
phyrite  form  important  hill-ranges,  as  the  Ochils,  SidlawB,  and  Pent- 
lands.  In  all  these  large  masses  of  crystalline  rock  there  are  usually 
intercalations,  sometimes  on  a  great  scale,  of  trap-tuff  and  trappean 
sandstone  and  conglomerate. 

Plateaux, — ^Where  a  great  series  of  oonsecutiye  sheets  of  contem- 
poraneous crystalline  trap-rocks,  instead  of  being  inclined  to  the  horizon, 
lie  flat  or  nearly  so,  they  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  plateaux.  The 
edges  of  these  elevated  tracts  are  sometimes  lines  of  precipice  or  steep 
escarpment,  and  sometimes  terraced  slopes,  the  terraces  being  singularly 
regular  and  formed  by  the  edges  or  outcrops  of  the  harder  sheets  of  trap. 
We  have  many  admirable  examples  of  these  forms  of  ground  in  the  great 
tertiary  basaltic  district  which  extends  through  Antrim  and  the  islands 
of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  also  in  the  carboniferous  poiphyritee  of  the 
Campeie,  Eilpatrick,  Renfrewshire,  and  North  Ayrshire  hills.  On  a 
much  grander  scale  are  the  terraced  trappean  plateaux  of  Abyssinia, 
Western  India,t  yictoiia,t  and  many  other  regions. 

fi.  VVLAQUKSTIlL. 

Under  this  division  are  included  all  the  varieties  of  trap-tnf^ 
whether  fine  grained,  and  in  that  state  often  called  "  ash,"  or  coarse 
grained,  and  then  often  undistinguishable  from  trap-conglomerate. 
These  various  fragmental  rocks  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  consolidated 
detritus  ejected  by  former  volcanoes  either  on  the  land  or  imder 
water. 

Iiithologioal  Varieties.— Trap-tuff  is  a  generic  term.  It  includes 
tufB9  derived  from  all  those  crystalline  trap-rocks  which  occur  in  the 
interbedded  form,  but  not  from  those  which  only  appear  as  intrusive 
masses.    The  reason  for  this  arrangement  is  obvious.    The  tufis  are  all 

*  Th«  weU-known  toadjrtone  of  Derbyahlre,  aocordiiig  to  Mr.  Jokct,  afltotdi  eamplet  of 
the  onion  In  some  places  of  flows,  which  in  other  places  are  separated  by  intercalated  strataL. 

t  See  Mr.  Blandford's  OeologiciU  Bepoii  qf  tJu  Alnf»inU»  Expedition;  also  his  jr«sio<r 
en  the  Ttaps  t^f  WuUtn  India. 

X  Bee  StporU  qftht  OtOogieal  Sunen  cf  Victoria,  by  Mr.  Selwyn. 
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smfiice  ejections,  formed  by  the  explodon  of  melted  trap-rock  which 
rose  in  volcanic  vents.  Consequently  only  those  varieties  of  crystalline 
trap  which  have  been  directly  the  products  of  volcanic  action  have  given 
rise  to  tuffs.  The  deep-seated  or  so-called  Plutonic  trap-rocks  have  not 
famished  ta£b.  Hence,  too,  while  tuffs  may  be,  and  very  commonly 
are,  intimately  associated  with  contemporaneous  crystalline  traps,  they 
are  not  so  connected  with  the  intrusive  forms.  Intrusive  masses  do 
indeed  traverse  trap-tuffs  often  enough ;  but  this  is  merely  an  accident, 
and  no  more  indicates  a  relation  between  the  intrusive  rock  and  the  tuff 
than  does  the  piercing  of  sandstone  or  limestone  by  similar  intrusive 
rocks. 

All  the  varieties  of  crystalline  trap-rock,  therefore,  which  occur  as 
interbedded  sheets  may  be  associated  with  tuff  origiuaUy  derived  from 
the  explosion  and  trituration  of  their  substance.  Felstone,  porphyrite, 
meli^hyre,  and  diabase,  have  each  their  tufb.  We  find,  too,  that  the 
nature  and  distribution  of  the  tuffs  are  r^;ulated  by  those  of  the  crys- 
talline interbedded  traps.  In  a  felstone  district,  for  instance,  the  tufh 
are  felstone-tufis  derived  from  the  volcanic  destruction  of  felstone.  In 
a  region  where  melaphyre  prevails  the  tuffs  are  melaphyre-tuffs  (green- 
stone-tuff). As  a  rule,  we  do  not  find  any  mingling  of  the  tuffs  unless 
there  happens  also  to  be  an  association  of  different  forms  of  crystalline 
trap.  Porphyrite  and  melaphyre,  for  example,  are  found  together  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  and  there  the  fragmental  forms  are  both  melaphyre- 
tuffs  and  porphyrite-tuffs,  or  sometimes  intermediate  varieties,  formed 
by  the  intermingling  of  the  two  in  different  proportions. 

The  tuffs  of  the  felspathic  series  of  trap-rocks  are  well  defined  from 
those  of  the  augitic  series.  There  seems  to  be  no  certain  rule,  how- 
ever, to  distinguish  a  tuff  of  felstone  detritus  from  one  of  porphyrite  ; 
while  in  the  same  way  the  tuffs  derived  from  the  different  varieties  of 
augitic  trap  cannot  always  be  discriminated  from  each  other.  The 
latter  receive  the  general  name  of  Qreenstone-tuff  from  some 
petrographers. 

While  trap-tuff  consists  fundamentally  of  comminuted  trappean 
detritus,  it  is  often  mingled  with  a  varying  proportion  of  ordinary  sedi- 
mentary detritus.  If  we  reflect  that  in  many  cases  the  materials  of 
the  tuff  fell  into  water,  at  the  bottom  of  which  sand,  mud,  or  Ume  was 
gathering  at  the  time,  we  perceive  that  the  result  must  often  have  been 
a  mingled  mass  of  sandy,  clayey,  or  calcareous  tuff,  or  of  tuffeuseous  or 
ashy  sandstone,  shale,  or  limestone.  Hence,  as  trap-tuff  is  a  mechani- 
cal mixture,  we  must  not  expect  in  its  varieties  the  same  general 
uniformity  of  composition  as  among  the  crystalline  trap-rocks. 

Varieties  of  Teactore  and  Stmoture. — ^The  same  reasons  which  lead 
us  to  look  for  no  great  uniformity  of  composition  among  the  varieties  of 
trap-tuff  suffice  to  account  for  the  great  irregularities  in  the  texture  and 


stroctoral  anwigementa  of  the«e  tdcIu.  Sometimeg  the  tufb  consist  of 
an  exceedjnglj  fine  Band  or  powder,  which,  ou  eianiintttioo,  proves  to 
be  thaX  of  feletone,  porphyrite,  meUphyre,  or  Bome  other  variety  of  the 
interbedded  crystalliDe  trap-rodu.  Sn<ji  fine-grained  tufis  often  ahow  no 
Ipmiiiffi  and  no  very  well-marked  or  frequent  lines  of  str&^cstion.  At 
other  times  th^  are  divided  by  layers  of  coarser  teztnre,  or  by  lines  of 
detached  stones.  Tuffs  frequently  conaiat  of  a  kind  of  compacted 
gravel,  composed  of  small,  rounded,  or  angular  fragmenta  or  taptili  of 
difierent  kinda  of  crystalline  trap,  usually  more  or  less  decompoaed. 
Layers  of  this  kind  often  alt«rDate  with  others  of  a  finer  textnie  in 
rapid  sueceasion,  indicating  the  changing  character  of  the  showers  of 
dust  and  detritus  ahot  out  by  the  old  volcano.  Again,  tike  trap  frag- 
ments increase  in  size  until  the  rock  reaemblea  ooane  conglomerate  or 
breccia.  Among  the  bagments  are  usually  found  pieces  of  the  rocka 
underneath,  ench  as  shale,  aandstoue,  limestone,  etc.  These  on 
frequently  quite  angular,  and  sometimes  of  considerabte  size. 

XJeated  Blooki  la  TaS  and  othar  Strata. — Occadonally  blocks  an 
found  in  tuff  which  consist  not  of  one  variety  of  rock  hut  of  a  number 
of  strata  which  had  been  abattered  by  the  volcanic  explosion,  and 
of  which  the  di^ointed  fragments  are  now  enveloped  in  the  tuff. 
Some  remarkable  examples  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  greenstone-tntf 
at  Niddry  Castle,  Linlithgowahite.  One  of  these  (marked  b,  in  F^. 
113)  is  a  large  fragment  torn   off  frnm  an   alternation  of  ebalea 


with  banda  of  a  ferraginous  limestone,  locally  known  as  cement-stone, 
the  strata  being  still  affixed  to  each  other.  Ejected  blocks  are  of 
course  mrat  abundant  in  the  coarser  forms  of  tuffi  But  they  occur 
also  now  and  then  even  in  the  finest-grained  varieties,  and  their  pre- 
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sence  there  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  volcanic  origin  of  these  deposits. 
Had  these  fine  tufb  been  due  merely  to  the  transporting  power  of 
currents  of  water,  laden  with  fine  sediment  in  suspension,  there  should 
not  have  been  any  large  stones  in  them,  for  the  current  which  could 
carry  along  such  stones  would  have  been  too  powerful  to  admit  of  the 
deposition  of  fine  sediment  at  the  bottom.*  Hence  the  stones  are  to 
be  regarded  as  blocks,  or  sometimes  as  bombs,  which  have  been  ejected 
from  some  volcanic  orifice  at  the  time  of  the  eruption  of  the  finer 
materials  of  the  tuff.  But  extraneous  volcanically-derived  blocks  are 
not  confined  to  the  tuffs  ;  they  occur  also  even  in  the  ordinary  sedi- 
mentary strata  intercalated  in  a  trappean  seriea  An  interesting 
example  was  described  by  the  writer  some  years  ago  from  the  district 
of  Burntisland,  Fifeshire.  Between  two  bedjs  of  melaphyre  a  series  of 
strata  is  there  interposed  to  a  thickness  of  about  thirteen  feet,  consist- 
ing of  shales,  fireclay,  sandstone,  and  a  thin  coal-seam.  In  this  group 
of  beds  there  occurred  the  section  shown  in  Fig.  114.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  coal-seam  in  that 

figure  has  been  squeezed  ^7  ^^"^^^^^-^  .^^^^^^^5^^^:-_^i:^^i^^:zr^ 
by  the  fall  of  the  stone      ^_-_i"ri:~T-~  --^^^^r^rir^^rp"  '^"^ 

npon   it;   also,  that  the    c    ~^~~~-----''-^^m^-j/':z-^r^ 
layers  of  the  lower  half  of  ": — "^~^^^^^^B^e^m^^^^ 

the  green  crumbling  clay     x  |_|_^H^^hhh|^^h^^h^ 

above  the  coal  are  bent         ^j5x55^^^^^^— ^^-vr^^ 

down    round   the    stone,     ^  -TI^  v  ~-    -  jj- ■Jr^ZZZ-ZI'- 

while  those  of  the  upper  pj"7  ^' 

half    rise    np    to    it,  and         Ejected  block  of  melaphyre.    Burntisland,  Fife. 
finally  cover  it  in  an  un-      a.  Fireclay,  with  rootleta ;  h.  coal-seam,  6  or  6  inches, 
broken  line.      It  is  dear  with  melaphyre  block  resting  on  it ;  c  fireclay,  1  foot ; 
that  this  stone  must  have  d-ihale  (with  phmts,  etc.)  becoming  mixed  with  trap-tuir 

fallen   from   above,    and     ^  ^    ^' 

with  some  force,  so  as  to  bend  down  and  compress  the  soft  mud  and 
the  partially  consolidated  layer  of  vegetable  matter,  and  the  abundance 
of  melaphyre,  tuff,  and  other  volcanic  products  at  the  locality,  leaves  us 
no  room  to  doubt  that  the  stone  was  originally  ejected  from  a  volcanic 
orifice.  The  date  of  its  flight  and  fall  is  accurately  fixed,  for  the 
stratification  of  the  clay  shows  us  that  the  event  took  place  just  when 
the  clay-bed  was  half  deposited.t 

For  the  sake  of  illustration  two  additional  examples  are  given  from 
modem  volcanic  districts,  which  the  present  writer  observed  after 
he  had  described  the  foregoing  case  from   Fife.     In  one  of  these 

*  In  rare  cases  we  find  in  fine  aqueous  deposits  stones  which  may  have  been  carried  by 
TOoU  of  trees  or  by  floating  ice.  (See  ante,  p.  184.)  They  could  only  have  had  an  extrane- 
ous origin. 

t  QeUde,  Geol,  Mag.  i.  p.  24. 
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Fig.  116. 

lyected  Btone  In  traehyto-tolC 
Uluid  of  Lipari. 


.   ••• 


>«  <  >  I 


Fig.  116w 


(Fig.  115),  from  the  volcanic  island  of  lipari,  a  block  of  obmdian.  shorn 
by  its  position,  and  the  way  in  which  the  layen  of  tnff  are  bent  down 

around  it,  that  it  was 

ejected  when  about 

half  the  thickness  of 

the  part  of  the  tuff 

shown  in  the  sketch 

had    been    thrown 

down.   In  the  other 

case(Fig.  116),from 

one  of  the  old  tuffis    m«eted  bloek  in  iM  toff  of 

of  Vesuvius,  a  block       VewiTius,  a  Uttle  below  tlM 

of  leucitic  lava  about  five  or  six  pounds  in      Heimitag©. 

weight  bore  testimony  in  the  same  manner  to  the  exact  period  in.  the 

history  of  the  tuff  at  which  it  was  discharged  from  the  crater. 

Among  the  blocks  foimd  in  trap-tuff  some  are  occasionally  met  with 
which  are  round  and  of  a  slag-like  character.  Sometimes  the  vesicles  of 
such  ancient  slags  are  pulled  roimd  the  outside  of  the  ball,  now  and 
then  the  balls  are  hollow  or  partially  filled  with  loose  earth.  Such 
blocks  are  called  bombs,  and  are  regarded  as  having  been  thrown  off  m 
a  melted  state  from  a  surface  of  ebullient  lava. 

Among  the  contents  of  trap-tuff  are  sometimes  found  crystals  of 
different  minerals,  which  have  been  originally  erupted  along  with  the 
other  loose  materials  of  the  tuff.*  They  give  a  pseudo-porphyritic 
aspect  to  the  tuff.  On  examination,  however,  such  ciystids  (feLspar, 
augite,  etc)  will  be  found  usually  more  or  less  ii^ured,  rounded,  or 
broken,  though  sometimes  perfect,  like  the  perfect  crystals  of  augite  in 
the  old  tuffs  of  Monte  Somma. 

It  is  not  uncommon  among  the  greenstone  tuffs  of  Scotland  to  meet 
with  angular  chips  and  fragments  of  fossil-wood,  which  on  microscopic 
examination  proves  to  be  of  coniferous  character.  Such  fragments  are 
not  uncommon  in  the  tuff  of  Laigo,  Fifeshire,  and  they  occur  abun- 
dantly in  that  of  St.  Magdalens,  Linlithgow.  Tliey  are  not  found  along 
with  other  parts  of  a  previous  fossiliferous  stratum,  which  might  be 
supposed  to  have  been  shattered  into  fragments  by  a  volcanic  explosion. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  sometimes  found  where  no  piece  of  sandstone 
or  other  ordinary  aqueous  rock  is  to  be  seen,  and  in  such,  a  way  as  to  sug- 
gest that  they  are  original  fossils  in  the  tuff.  It  ia  not  easy,  however, 
to  account  for  their  chip-like  angular  character.t  They  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  plant-remains  sometimes  found  in  considerable 
abundance  deposited  regularly  in  tuff,  as  in  sandstone  and  shale,  to  which 
reference  will  be  immediately  made. 

*  See  Ramsay's  Vemoirs  on  N.  Wales— Jf em.  GwL  Snn.,  ilL,  p.  81. 
t  I  hare  noticed  similar  tegmenta  of  lignite  in  the  trsaa  of  the  Brohl  Thai. 
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OooMional  ToMlIlfiBroTis  Ohoraoter  of  TrAp-tnft — We  Lave  seen 
that  where  the  materialB  of  taff  have  fallen  on  localities  where  ordinary 
sand  or  mud,  or  other  sediment,  was  accumulating  at  the  time,  the  tuff 
has  necessarily  hecome  ^intermingled  with  those  sedimentary  deposits. 
In  like  manner,  if  the  volcanic  dust  and  stones  fell  on  places  where 
plants  or  animals  were  living,  or  where  their  remains  were  being 
gathered  together,  the  tuff  there  formed  would  entomb  and  preserve 
these  organic  remains,  and  thus  become  fouUiferons,  This  has  in  effect 
happened  very  frequently  in  geological  history.  The  massive  tuffs  of 
the  Lower  Silurian  system  of  Wales  often  contain  crinoidal,  molluscan, 
croBtacean,  or  other  organic  remains,  and  sometimes  in  such  abundance 
as  to  pass  into  a  kind  of  impure  LLoaestone.  The  tuffs  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous system  of  the  Lothians  sometimes  contain  in  well-preserved 
specimens  the  ferns,  calamites,  sigiUari®,  and  other  characteristic  plants 
of  that  formation.  In  the  same  region,  too,  we  sometimes  see  how  the 
corals,  crinoids,  and  shells  of  the  Carboniferous  limestones  were  killed 
on  the  sea-bottom  by  showers  of  tuff,  and  how  their  survivors  again 
epread  themselves  over  the  new  floor  of  tuff,  and  lived  and  died  for 
generations,  forming  by  their  accumulated  remains  a  fresh  bed  of  lime- 
atone,  until  anew  interrupted  by  other  volcanic  discharges. 

PaMace  of  Trap-taiT  into  other  Booka. — ^From  what  has  now  been 
said  it  will  be  seen  that  tuff  may  readily  pass  into  sandstone,  clay,  shale, 
limestone,  or  other  sedimentary  rock.  This  happens  both  vertically  and 
horizontally.  If  the  materials  of  a  bed  of  tuff  began  at  first  to  be 
erupted  very  gently,  and  fell  on  a  bottom  where  sand  was  accumulating, 
there  would  first  be  a  gradual  mingling  of  the  sand  and  tuff :  if  the 
discharges  became  more  copious  and  abundant  the  sand  would  cease  to 
be  traceable,  and  a  bed  of  tuff  would  cover  it ;  while,  if  the  final 
showers  dinodnished  gradually,  there  would  be  a  second  mingling  of  the 
materials  of  this  tuff  with  the  ordinary  sediment.  In  this  way,  if  we 
examined  a  section  of  the  deposits,  we  should  find  that  a  sandstone 
passed  up  into  a  tuff,  and  that  the  tuff  passed  up  into  sandstone,  shale, 
or  other  aqueous  rock  Similarly,  at  the  extreme  limits  of  any  shower 
of  volcanic  detritus  there  would  be  a  mingling  of  that  detritus  with  the 
contemporary  sediments,  so  that  when  we  can  trace  the  horizontal 
extension  of  a  bed  of  tuff  we  may  naturally  expect  to  find  it  passing 
into  some  other  sedimentary  rock— the  place  where  the  passage  takes 
place  indicating  the  limit  to  which  the  volcanic  shower  reached  in  one 
direction. 

The  student,  in  the  course  of  his  reading,  especially  among  the 
earlier  treatises  on  geology,  will  often  meet  with  statements  that  tuff 
peases  into  basalt,  melaphyre,  or  other  variety  of  crystalline  trap.  All 
such  statements,  in  so  fiar  as  they  imply  an  original  passage  of  the  one 
rock  into  the  olJier,  are  erroneous,  and  proceed  from  ignorance  of  the 
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true  nature  and  distinction  of  Grystalline  and  fragmental  igneous  rocks. 
It  might  with  equal  truth  be  said  that  a  coulee  of  molten  lava  passes  into 
the  loose  ash  which  is  simultaneously  ejected.  The  enor  seems  to  hare 
arisen  from  a  want  of  recognition  of  the  effects  of  decomposition  or 
"  weathering."  All  rocks  are  subject  to  decay  when  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  and  none  more  so  than  trap-rocks.  Some  of  the  most  solid 
and  ciystalline  varieties  waste  away  into  a  mere  sand.  In  such  cases 
(and  this  happens  characteristically  with  the  doleritic  group),  the  rock 
often  weathers  into  globular  masses,  the  centres  of  which  are  still  hard 
when  all  around  them  has  decayed.  These  hard  cores,  scattered  through 
the  soft  tuff-like  mass,  are  sometimes  sufficiently  like  ejected  blocks  to 
deceive  an  unwary  observer,  who,  if  he  found  the  decomposed  rock 
passing  into  good  crystalline-trap,  would  very  naturally  conclude  that 
he  had  met  with  an  instance  of  the  passage  of  trap-tuff  into  dolerite. 
Sometimes,  too,  the  rocks  along  the  line  of  junction  of  a  tuff  with  a 
crystalline  trap  are  so  decayed  that  the  separation  of  them  cannot  be 
very  sharply  made.  But  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  statement 
which  implies  that  tuff  and  crystalline  trap  originally  passed  into  each 
other. 

Alteration  of  TnA — Much  difficulty  is  sometimes  experienced  in 
separating  out  the  trap-tuff  from  the  crystalline  rocks  in  districts  where 
all  the  rocks  have  undergone  some  metamorphism,  or  where  they  have 
been  affected  by  slaty  cleavage.  Still  greater  perplexity  attends  the 
attempt  to  ascertain  in  such  cases  the  original  petrpgraphical  characters 
of  the  tuffs  apart  from  those  subsequently  acquired  from  metamorphism* 
Thus,  in  the  Snowdon  district,  says  Professor  Ramsay,  so  completely  has 
slaty  cleavage  affected  both  felstone  and  tuff,  that  there  is  sometimes  the 
utmost  difficulty  in  drawing  a  line  of  demarcation  between,  the  twa^ 
Mr.  Jukes  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Irish  Geological  Survey  have  met 
with  similar  features  in  the  County  Waterford. 

7.   EXAMPLES  OP  THE  MODE  OP  OCCURRENCE  OP  THE  C0NTEMP0BA17E0US 

OR  INTERBEDDED  TRAP-ROCKS. 

It  would  extend  too  much  the  space  which  can  here  be  devoted 
to  the  description  of  the  trap-rocks,  to  give  illustrations  from  different 
localities  of  the  various  modes  in  which  the  student  may  expect  to  meet 
with  these  rocks.  In  the  subsequent  part  of  this  Manual,  however, 
where  the  geological  formations  are  described,  a  succinct  notice  will  be 
given  of  the  volcanic  phenomena  presented  by  each  of  the  formations  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  meantime  the  student  may  take  note  that 
he  will  find  examples  of  the  association  of  vast  flows  of  felstone  and  thick 
deposits  of  tuff  over  an  extensive  area,  described  in  the  chapter  on 
the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  ;  of  the  local  emission  of  pyroxenic  crystalline 

*  Mtmoir  on  N.  TFotev,  p.  ISO. 
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rocks  and  tufb  over  limited  areas,  and  of  the  local  abundance  of  tuff- 
cones  in  the  narrative  given  of  the  Carboniferous  system  ;  of  the  occur- 
rence of  volcanic  necks  with  connected  melaphyres  and  tuffs  in  thePennian 
chapter  ;  and  of  the  accumulation  of  enormous  piles  of  basalt-flows,  with 
little  ejection  of  tuff,  in  the  account  of  the  British  miocene  rocks. 

a.  DISTRIBUTION  OP  CONTEMPORANEOUS  TRAP-ROCKS  IN  SPACE  AND  TIME. 

If  we  look  at  a  map  of  the  active  volcanoes  of  the  globe,  we  find 
that  their  distribution  is  far  from  regular  and  uniform.  On  the  con- 
trary, while  the  volcanoes  tend  to  group  themselves  along  far-extended 
lines,  they  are  crowded  together  in  some  regions,  very  sparsely  placed  in 
others,  while  over  many  areas  of  wide  extent  they  are  altogether  absent 
This  will  be  further  alluded  to  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  It  is  now 
referred  to  by  way  of  illustration  and  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the 
interbedded  trap-rocks,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  only  ancient  volcanic 
rocks,  exhibit  a  similar  local  and  irregular  distribution.  In  some 
countries  they  are  remarkably  abundant,  in  others  they  do  not  occur  at 
all  Further,  inasmuch  as  the  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  found  to 
consist  of  a  number  of  "  rock-formations  **  belonging  to  successive  periods 
of  the  earth's  history,  so  we  discover  that  the  trap-rocks  occur  in  all 
these  formations,  in  other  words,  that  volcanic  rocks  have  been  pro- 
duced in  all  ages  of  the  world's  existence,  as  far  back  as  purely  geolo- 
gical evidence  leads  us.  Hence  we  are  enabled  to  trace  the  distribution 
of  volcanic  action  over  the  globe  in  regard  both  to  time  and  to  space. 
We  may  either  take  any  one  formation  or  system — such,  for  example, 
as  the  Carboniferous — follow  its  extension  over  the  globe,  and  mark 
where  it  furnishes  proofs  of  contemporaneous  volcanic  phenomena  ;  or 
we  may  choose  some  particular  district  of  country,  and  set  ourselves  to 
the  task  of  discovering  what  traces  of  such  phenomena  it  contains  in  its 
different  rock-formations.  In  the  former  case  we  are  led  to  inquire 
into  the  development  of  volcanic  action  over  the  globe  at  a  particular 
period  of  the  past ;  in  the  latter  we  try  to  follow  the  history  of  that 
action  in  one  region  from  the  remotest  period  down  to  recent  times. 

There  seems  to  have  been  considerable  uniformity  in  the  leading 
features  of  volcanic  action  during  the  past  history  of  the  earth.  The 
toffs  and  melaphyres  found  among  our  carboniferous  rocks  occur  very 
much  as  modem  tuffs  and  lavas  do.  The  ancient  rocks,  ciystalline  and 
^agmental,  are  interbedded  with  each  other,  or  with  sedimentary 
deposits,  just  as  lavas  and  ashes  are  now  piled  over  each  other  by  the 
eruptions  of  an  active  volcano.  Yet  a  rigorous  and  minute  comparison 
of  the  two  would  perhaps  bring  to  light  a  number  of  distinctions. 

A  greater  diversity  exists,  however,  in  the  mineralogical  nature  of 
the  products  which  volcanic  action  has  brought  to  the  surface.  The 
modem  lavas  of  Vesuvius  or  Hecla  are  very  different,  lithologically, 
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from  the  diftbases  and  melapbyres  of  our  palaeozoic  rocks,  and  the 
trachytes  of  the  Rhine  from  the  felstones  of  Wales.  To  what  causes 
this  difference  is  due  remains  one  of  the  problems  of  geology.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  crust  of  the  earth,  on  solidification,  contained 
two  layers  or  coatings— an  inner  one,  composed  mainly  of  the  heavy 
or  basic  rocks,  and  an  outer  one,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  lighter  or 
acidic  rocks.*  The  older  rocks  appearing  at  the  surface  would  thus  be 
siliceous,  such  as  the  felstones,  etc.,  while  those  from  the  inner 
^  magma  "  would  only  appear  at  a  later  period,  and  would  be  of  the 
pyroxenic  yarieties,  such  as  basalt,  etc  Certainly  it  is  the  facX  that 
the  oldest  interbedded  volcanic  rocks  are  felspathic  and  highly  silicated, 
while  the  great  mass  of  modem  layas  is  pyroxenic  Yet  it  is  equally 
true  that  many  of  the  palaeozoic  lavas  are  heavy  and  pyroxenic,  while 
the  light  and  siliceous  lavas,  trachyte  and  obsidian,  are  common  enough 
among  tertiary  and  recent  volcanic  products. 

This  is  a  subject  in  which  comparatively  little  has  been  accom- 
plished. Yet  it  is  one  so  full  of  interest  that  it  will  probably  ere  long 
attract  much  more  notice  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  By  way  of 
indicating  the  nature  of  the  kind  of  research  which  must  be  undertaken, 
it  may  not  be  without  use  to  take  as  an  illustration  the  volcanic 
geology  of  the  British  Isles,  and  to  add  here  a  few  remarks  upon  it  for 
the  guidance  of  the  student. 

Voloanio  or  ContemporaneouB  Trappeaa  Books  of  Britain. t — In 
sncceeding  chapters  a  brief  description  will  be  given  of  the  igneous  rocks  associated 
with  each  of  the  British  fonnations.  At  present,  therefore,  it  will  suffice  to 
remark  that  volcanic  action  was  abundant  and  prolonged  during  the  lower  Silurian 
period  in  Wales,  in  the  Lake  district,  and  in  the  south-east  of  Ireland ;  that  it 
was  manifested  during  the  upper  Silurian  period  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland  ; 
during  the  times  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  abundantiy  in  Scotland  ;  in  the  Car- 
boniferous period  in  the  midland  valley  of  Scotiand,  in  Limerick  and  in  Derby- 
shire ;  in  the  Permian  epoch  in  the  south-west  of  Scotiand ;  in  the  New  Bed 
Sandstone  in  Devonshire  ;  and  during  the  Tertiary  period,  on  an  enormous  scale, 
from  the  north  of  England  and  the  south  of  Antrim  northwards  through  the 
Inner  Hebrides  to  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  even  to  Iceland.  Hence  within  so 
limited  an  area  as  the  British  Islands  we  have  an  extensive  series  of  old  volcanic 
rocks,  ranging  from  Lower  Silurian  down  to  Tertiary  times. 

But  not  only  has  volcanic  action  been  remarkably  continuous  in  Britain  when 
the  whole  range  of  geological  history  is  considered.  We  find  that  this  continuity 
has  been  exhibited  even  in  small  isolated  portions  of  our  area.  *'  Take,  as  an 
illustration,  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  ttom 
the  town.  First  and  oldest  comes  the  long  range  of  the  Pentiand  and  Braid  HiUs, 
consisting  of  a  mass  of  bedded  igneous  rocks  in  a  middle  series  of  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone.  These  old  lavas  reach  a  thickness  of  4000  or  6000  feet.  Next  in 
chronological  order  are  the  Calton  HUl  and  lower  portion  of  Arthur's  Seat,  which 
mark  the  continuance  of  volcanic  action  (though  in  a  lessened  degree)  into  the 

*  See  the  **  Euay  on  Comparative  Petrok>gy/'  by  Durocber,  translated  by  Dr.  Hass^ 
ton,  and  appended  to  his  Manual  of  Otology. 

t  Presidential  Address  to  Brit.  Assoc.  1807.    Dundee. 
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lower  GarbomferouB  period.  The  Carboniferoiu  rocks  for  miles  around  these  hills 
are  fall  of  the  traces  of  contemporaneous  volcanoes,  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
sheets  of  toff  marking  the  occurrence  of  little  detached  taff-coi^es,  sometimes  in 
wider  areas  of  tufE^  basalt,  and  dolerite,  where  a  group  of  minor  rolcanic  vents 
threw  out  showers  of  ash  and  streams  of  lava.  To  the  east  rise  the  isolated 
Garlton  Hills,  which  date  from  before  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  ;  westwanls, 
scores  of  little  basaltic  crags  and  rounded  tufT'hills  mark  out  the  lower  Carbon- 
iferous volcanoes  of  Linlithgowshire.  To  the  north  the  endless  crags,  hills,  and 
hillocks  of  the  Fife  coast  contain  the  record  of  many  eruptions  from  &e  middle  of 
the  Calciferous  Sandstones  high  up  into  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  group. 
Even  the  Coal-measures  of  that  county  are  pierced  with  intrusive  bosses  of  trap- 
pean  agglomerate,  which  indicate  the  position  of  volcanic  vents,  possibly  of  Permian 
age.  The  same,  or  a  more  recent  date,  must  be  assigned  to  the  later  unconformable 
agglomerate  and  basalt  of  Arthur's  Seat.  Nor  is  this  the  whole.  Latest  of  all 
come  innumerable  trap-dykes,  running  with  a  prevalent  east  and  west  trend,  and 
cutting  through  all  the  other  rocks.  These  may,  with  probability,  be  assigned  to 
a  Tertiaiy  age.  Here,  then,  in  this  little  tract,  about  the  size  of  a  small  English 
county,  there  are  the  chronicles  of  a  long  series  of  volcanic  eruptions,  beginning 
in  the  middle  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  coming  down  to  a  time  relatively  so 
near  our  own  as  that  of  the  Miocene  rocks.  Nor  is  this  by  any  means  an  excep- 
tional district.  Illustrations  of  a  similar  persistence  of  volcanic  action  may  be 
gathered  in  many  other  tracts  of  equally  limited  extent." 

"  It  may  be  possible  eventually  to  arrive  at  some  approximate  realisation  of 
the  form  assumed  by  the  surface  of  the  country  during  successive  phases  of 
volcanic  action.  There  are  indeed  indications  that  the  eruptions  were  apt  to  occur 
along  lines  of  broad  valley.  The  long  depression,  for  instance,  between  the  High- 
lands and  Southern  Uplands  of  Scotland,  continued  to  be  the  site  of  active  volcanoes 
during  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  Carboniferous  periods  ;  yet  the  high  grounds  on 
either  side  seem  to  have  in  great  measure  escaped,  for  few  of  the  trap-beds  or  of  the 
*  necks '  marking  the  points  of  eruption,  have  as  yet  been  detected  there.  Again, 
the  Tertiary  bastdts  of  the  north-west  lie  in  a  long  hollow  (at  least  as  old  as  the  Lias) 
scooped  out  of  the  metamorphosed  Silurian  and  Laurentian  rocks.  In  these  instances 
it  is  evident  that  the  numerous  volcanic  orifices  were  grouped  linear^ wise." 

«  This  leads  me  to  remark  that  a  study  of  the  igneous  rocks  of  Britain  fur- 
nishes no  proofs  that  volcanic  action  has  been  slowly  diminishing  in  intensity 
during  past  geological  time.  The  amount  of  volcanic  material  preserved  in  our 
Old  Red  Sandstone  group  probably  exceeds  that  of  our  Silurian  system,  even  after 
all  due  allowance  for  the  denudation  of  the  older  formation.  The  number  of 
distinct  volcanic  centres  traceable  among  the  Carboniferous  rocks  in  like  manner 
surpasses  that  of  the  older  formations.  But  by  much  the  most  extensive  mass  of 
volcanic  material  in  these  islands  belongs  to  the  latest  epoch  of  eruption — ^that  of 
the  Miocene  period.  In  one  mountain  alone,  Ben  More  in  Mull,  these  youngest 
lavas  rise  over  each  other,  tier  above  tier,  to  a  height  of  more  than  3000  feet ;  yet 
their  base  is  concealed  under  the  sea,  and  their  top  has  been  removed  by  denuda- 
tion. We  have  here,  therefore,  no  proof  of  a  slow  diminution  of  volcanic  activity. 
The  period  separating  the  Miocene  basalts  from  the  New  Red  Sandstone  trap- 
xocks,  which  seem  to  come  next  to  them  in  point  of  recentness,  was  immensely 
vaster  than  that  which  has  elapsed  between  the  Miocene  basalts  and  the  present 
time.  There  is  thus  no  improbability  in  the  eventual  outbreak  once  more  of  the 
subterranean  forces.  Nay,  farther,  were  a  renewed  series  of  volcanic  eruptions  to 
take  place  now,  they  might  in  the  far  distant  future  be  thrown  together  with  those 
of  Miocene  date,  as  proofs  of  one  long  period  of  interrupted  volcanic  activity,  just 
as  we  now  group  the  igneous  rocks  of  the  Lower  Silurian,  or  of  any  other  geological 
formation.  So  near  to  us,  in  a  geological  sense,  are  those  latest  and  grandest  of 
our  volcanic  phenomeniL" 
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**  Another  fact,  vhLch  a  general  survey  of  the  character  of  our  volcanic  rocks 
soon  brings  before  us,  is,  that  as  a  whole  those  of  earlier  date  differ  distinctively 
in  composition  from  those  of  more  recent  origin.  From  the  first  traces  of  volcanic 
activity  in  this  country  up  to  about  the  close  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  or  begin- 
ning of  the  Carboniferous  series,  the  interbedded  (that  is,  contemporaneous)  igneous 
rocks  consist  for  the  most  part  of  highly  felspathic  masses,  to  which  the  name6  of 
clinkstone,  daystone,  compact  felspar,  porphyry,  felstone,  porphyrite,  etc,  have 
been  given.  In  most  of  these  rocks  there  is  an  excess  of  silica  (55  to  80  per  cent), 
which  is  sometimes  found  separated  out  into  distinct  granules.  On  the  other 
hand,  from  the  upper  part  of  tiie  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  or  the  lower  members  of  the 
Carboniferous  series,  up  to  the  end  of  the  long  history,  the  erupted  masses  are 
chiefly  augitic,  as  basalts  and  dolerites  (including  melaphyres  and  diabases).  In 
these  rocks  free  silica  is  not  a  normal  coustituent,  while  the  alkalies,  alkaline 
earths,  and  metallic  oxides,  form  on  an  average  about  half  of  the  whole  mass.  In  the 
former  class  the  acid  element  predominates,  in  the  latter  the  bases  are  specially 
conspicuous.  Were  these  rocks  subjected  to  further  and  more  detailed  chemical 
examination,  additional  knowledge  might  possibly  be  acquired  respecting  the  his- 
tory of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  within  the  crust  of  the  earth." 

In  the  subjoined  Table  a  first  attempt  is  made  to  group  the  interbedded  trax>- 
rocks  of  Britain  chronologically,  according  to  their  dates  of  production,  and 
petrographically,  according  to  their  mineral  characters.  So  little  has  yet  been 
done  in  this  country  on  this  subject,  that  the  Table  is  confessedly  very  imperfect, 
and  is  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  kind  of  arrangement,  which  may 
be  afterwards  elaborated  and  improved.* 

Table  of  the  Stratioraphical  Distribution  of  the  British 
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♦  The  fatal  error  of  such  Tables  as  that  of  Scnft  {fllaatificaXvm  derFeUarUn,  Tab.  I.)  is,  that 
no  distinction  is  made  between  intrusive  and  interbedded  rocks — an  error  which,  for  almost 
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"  Ab  geologists,  it  is  important  for  us  to  note  that,  though  two  classes  of  vol- 
canic rocks  can  be  determined  by  analysis  of  their  composition,  no  broad  essential 
distinctions  appear  to  be  traceable  in  the  general  mode  of  occurrence  of  these  rocks. 
The  earlier  Tolcanoes,  which  threw  out  siliceous  lavas  and  ashes,  seem  to  have  acted 
▼eiy  much  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  later  date,  which  gave  out  the  heavier 
pyroxenic  lavas.  Certain  minor  differences  are  indeed  readily  observable.  Thus 
the  older  lavas  occur  as  a  rule  in  much  thicker  beds  than  the  later  ones,  which, 
indeed,  are  distinguished  by  that  markedly  bedded  character  which  results  from 
the  number  and  thinness  of  their  successive  flows.  Ab  a  concomitimt  of  this 
arrangement  also,  columnar  structure  is  much  more  frequent  among  the  pyroxenic 
than  among  the  siliceous  rocks.  Perhaps,  if  these  and  other  distinctions  were 
collected  and  compared,  each  class  of  rocks  might  be  found  to  possess  certain 
characteristic  peculiarities  of  its  own,  sufficient,  when  taken  together,  to  give  us  a 
type  for  general  reference.  Nevertheless,  in  its  broader  features,  there  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  striking  uniformity  in  volcanic  action  from  the  earliest  times  down 
to  our  own  day." 

"  One  other  part  of  the  subject  I  would  allude  to  as  deserving  of  inquiry. 
There  seem  to  me  indications  that  local  but  well-marked  metamorphism  and  the 
extravasation  of  syenitic  and  granitic  rocks  have  taken  place  in  connection  with 
acme  of  our  most  recent  volcanic  <  phenomena.  In  Skye,  for  example,  as  first 
pointed  out  by  ICacculloch,  the  Lias  limestones  are  much  altered  and  pierced  by 
masses  of  syenite,  which  is  in  some  places  a  true  granite.  This  crystalline  rock 
must  have  been  erupted  after  the  deposition  of  tiie  middle  Oolitic  rocks,  for  it 
disrupts  and  sometimes  overlies  them.  It  is  manifestly  connected  with  the  trappean 
plateaux  and  dykes  of  that  region.  Southwards  in  MuU,  masses  of  syenite  of  a 
like  kind  are  found  in  the  heart  of  the  great  tertiary  basalts,  and  these  basalts  show 
there  a  marked  change  in  texture  and  aspect,  as  if  they  had  been  more  or  less 
metamorphosed.  Still  farther  south  lies  the  granite  of  Arran,  which  is,  at  least 
in  part,  of  later  date  than  the  lower  Carboniferous  rocks,  for  these  are  pierced  by 
it.  In  and  around  it,  as  is  well  known,  there  is  a  profusion  of  trap-dykes,  like 
those  of  Skye  and  MulL  This  association  of  syenite  or  granite  with  hundreds  of 
dykes,  or  with  vast  piles  of  basalt,  deserves  to  be  worked  out  carefully  in  the  field. 
It  will  doubtless  be  found  to  furnish  additional  data  towards  elucidating  the  origin 
of  granite,  and  even  perhaps  some  portion  of  the  still  obscure  subject  of  meta- 
morphism. "  * 

all  geological  purposes,  renders  the  Tables  valueless.  Benft,  for  instance,  represents  basalt 
occurring  in  the  gneiss  and  schist  groups  of  his  "  UTperiode,"  and  thence  up  through  the 
Fateomlc,  Secondary,  and  Tertiary  periods.  It  is  of  course  true  that  basalt-veins  and 
dykes  are  found  in  patooaoic  granite,  gneiss,  and  schist ;  but  that  is  a  mere  accident,  and 
indicates  no  geological  relationship  between  the  two.  The  same  dyke  sometimes  traverses 
half-a-dosen  different  formations,  to  all  of  which  it  is  subsequent,  snd  with  which  it  has  no 
chronological  eonnection.  It  seems  hardly  worth  while  laboriously  to  chronicle  what  for- 
mations basalt  may  intersect,  for  there  is  no  reason  why  It  should  not  be  found  in  every 
one  which  is  older  than  the  date  of  the  last  emission  of  basalt  The  great  ol^eot  to  a 
geologist  is  to  ascertain  at  what  period  any  given  rock  was  erupted.  Henee,  for  the  rea- 
sons already  assigned  in  the  text,  he  must  have  recourse  not  to  the  intrusive  but  to  the 
interbedded  rocks ;  but  the  distinction  between  these  two  modes  of  ocouirenoe  has  never 
yet  been  adequately  realised  and  adopted  by  German  geologists.  The  baneftd  influences  of 
Wenierianism  are  not  even  now  wholly  dispelled  among  our  German  brethren  of  the  ham- 
mer. In  mineralogy  and  petrography  they  are,  as  a  whole,  a  long  way  ahead  of  us,  but  In 
the  study  of  the  structure  and  history  of  rock-masses,  particularly  of  Igneous  rocks,  we  are 
certainly  very  far  in  advance  of  them. 

*  The  remarks  quoted  above  on  the  British  volcanic  rocks  are  taken  fh>m  the  writer's 
Address  to  the  Geological  Section  of  the  British  Association  in  1867,  at  Dundee. 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 

MINERAL  VEINS. 

The  local  accumulation  of  mineraLs  in  parts  of  rocks,  subsequently  to 
the  formation  of  the  rocks  themselves,  is  a  very  important  subject, 
which  requires  a  special  treatise  for  its  proper  discussion.  All  that 
can  be  done  here  is  to  point  attention  to  a  few  of  the  principal  facts 
connected  with  the  structure  and  mode  of  occurrence  of  metallic  beds 
and  veins,  and  to  add,  in  the  section  on  Geological  Agencies,  some 
remarks  as  to  the  causes  bj  which  this  distribution  of  metallic  sub- 
stances has  been  regulated. 

a.  MetaUio  Ores  in  Beds. 

The  ores  of  metals  are  sometimes  found  in  beds.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  most  abundant  of  all  metals,  iron.  The  great 
majority  of  rocks  contain  iron  in  some  form,  and  some  are  so  highly 
impregnated  with  it  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  smelt  theuL  The  so- 
called  iron-sands  of  the  south-east  of  England  were  at  one  time  an 
imi>ortant  source  of  iron.  The  principal  sources  now  used  in  Great 
Britain  are  beds  of  clay-iron  ore,  or  beds  containing  nodular  concre- 
tions of  day-iron  ore,  found  in  the  Carboniferous  and  other  formations. 
In  Scotland  there  occur  beds  o(  clay-ironstone,  containing  a  large  pro- 
portion of  coaly  matter,  and  requiring,  in  consequence,  little  or  no  coal 
in  the  process  of  calcination.  They  are  known  as  black-band  iron- 
stone. 

Hsematite  also  occurs  in  great  bed-like  masses  in  some  places,  as  in 
Fumess,  where  such  masses,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  thick,  appear  as  if 
interstratified  with,  but  really  filling  up,  hollows  in  the  Carboniferous 
limestone.* 

Some  beds  of  rock  also  contain  copper  ore,  mingled  with  the  other 
materials  of  the  rock.  The  "  kupfer  schiefer,"  or  copper  slate  of  Ger- 
many, is  of  this  character.  Many  beds  of  sandstone  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  Old  Hed  Sandstone  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  contain  copper  ore 
disseminated  among  thenx     The  Lower  Carboniferous  Sandstone  of 

^  Bee  Afenw.  GeoL  Surveys-lion  Ores  of  Great  Britain,  part  L    Introduction  by  W.  W. 
Smyth,  p.  20. 
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Eenfrewsbire  is  in  places  fall  of  diffased  green  carbonate  of  copper, 
and  has  been  worked  as  an  ore  of  that  metaL 

Such  accomulations  of  the  ores  of  metals  as  liave  been  deposited 
in  the  same  way  as  the  other  materials  of  the  bed  or  beds  in  which 
they  lie,  either  as  chemical  precipitates  or  mechanical  sediments,  do  not 
properly  belong  to  the  subject  to  be  treated  of  in  this  chapter.  When, 
indeed,  the  metallic  ore  no  longer  remains  in  the  exact  form  or  place 
in  which  it  was  first  deposited,  but  has  segregated  itself  from  a  state  of 
general  dispersion  through  the  mass  of  a  rock,  so  as  to  form  nodules  or 
concretions  in  particular  parts  of  it,  like  the  balls  of  clay-ironstone  in 
many  clays,  or  the  balls  of  fibrous  radiating  iron  pyrites  in  chalk  and 
slate,  or  the  cubical  and  other  crystals  of  iron  pyrites  in  many  rocks, 
there  is  then  an  obvious  connection  between  such  a  phenomenon  and 
those  to  be  found  in  metallic  veins.  This  segregatory  and  concre- 
tionary action,  however,  is  not  confined  to  metallic  ores,  but  is  general 
for  all  mineral  matter,  as  is  shown  by  the  segregation  of  flints  in  chalk, 
chert  in  limestone,  calcareous  concretions  in  clays  and  sandstones,  the 
formation  of  hard  balls  in  shales,  and  that  of  botryoidal  and  other 
globular  masses  in  dolomite.* 

We  are  led,  moreover,  by  almost  insensible  steps,  from  the  study  of 
such  molecular  movement  in  the  particles  of  rocks  after  deposition, 
through  other  occurrences,  up  to  the  phenomena  observable  in  mineral 
veins.  It  often  happens  that  in  breaking  open  balls  of  clay -iron  ore, 
crystals  of  galena  (sulphide  of  lead)  and  of  blende  (sulphide  of  zinc), 
are  found  in  the  cavities  of  the  ball.  Nodular  lumps  of  specular  iron 
ore,  highly  crystalline,  and  the  size  of  the  fist,  are  foimd  sometimes  in 
the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  similar  baUs  of 
galena  in  the  Carboniferous  limestone.  These  are  not  rolled  pebbles, 
bat  small  deposits  of  the  minerals,  which  have  been  formed  in  little 
closed  cavities  in  the  rock. 

p.  Xfon-MetaUiferous  Veina,  or  Veins  of  Segregation. 

Minerals  not  only  occur  in  a  more  or  less  crystalline  state  in  the 
hollows  of  closed  cavities,  or  as  crystals  disseminated  through  the  mass 
of  the  rock,  but  also  in  veins  and  strings  traversing  that  mass.  These 
veins  are  of  very  various  dimensions,  from  a  scarcely  perceptible  thread 
up  to  a  width  of  several  feet,  and  are  equally  indefinite  in  length. 
They  are  rarely  straight  for  more  than  a  few  yards,  but  are  commonly 
bent  at  various  acute  angles,  sometimes  intersecting  each  other,  and 
branch  and  split  up  in  various  directions,  often  ending  in  tortuous 
filaments.  In  some  cases  a  small  group  of  beds,  or  even  a  single  bed, 
▼ill  show  numerous  veins,  while  the  beds  above  and  below  will  be  free 
from  them. 

*  Bee  Chapter  ZY. 
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The  mineral  composition  of  these  veins  depends  greatlj  on  that  of 
the  rocks  in  which  they  occur.  In  limestones  the  veins  are  almost 
always  calcite,  though  perfect  crystals  of  dark  quartz  occasionally 
occur  ;  in  siliceous  rocks  they  are  almost  invariahly  quartz.  Some 
kinds  of  rock,  however,  have  veins  of  particular  minerals  that  usually 
accompany  them.  Some  red  clays  that  contain  beds  of  rock-salt  and 
gypsum  are  also  frequently  traversed  by  veins  of  those  minerals  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  beds  ;  and  in  the  case  of  g^'psum,  even 
in  places  where  no  actual  beds  of  that  substance  occur.  The  condition 
of  the  minerals  in  the  veins  is  often  different  from  that  in  the  beds. 
In  the  case  of  quartx  or  calcite,  whether  the  mineral  substance  in  the 
veins  be  crystalline  or  compact,  it  has  a  very  different  structure  and 
appearance  from  that  which  it  shows  in  the  beds  or  rock-mass.  If 
compact,  it  is  generally  much  purer  and  whiter  in  the  veins  than  in  the 
beds ;  if  crystalline,  the  crystals  are  much  more  perfect  in  form  than 
those  which  occur  in  the  mass  of  the  rock. 

The  mode  of  occurrence  of  these  veins  is  such  as  rarely  to  suggest 
the  idea  that  they  ever  e^usted  as  open  cavities,  which  were  afterwards 
filled  up  by  the  introduction  of  the  mineral  substance.  The  mineral 
appears  somehow  to  have  been  segregated  from  the  mass  of  the  rock 
into  the  places  and  forms  in  vrhich  we  now  find  it.  It  is  stated  that 
where  quartz  veins  are  found  in  granite,  the  immediately-adjacent  rock 
is  poorer  than  usual  in  quartz.* 

y.  MetaJliferoTiB  Veins. 

The  metalliferous  veins  commonly  show  an  essential  difference  in 
their  form  and  their  mode  of  occurrence  from  such  deposits  of  metallic 
ores  as  are  found  in  beds  and  concretions,  and  such  veins  of  spar  as 
have  been  just  alluded  to,  as  veins  of  segregation.  They  may  be 
described  as  fissures  or  other  hollow  spaces  in  rocks,  which  have  been 
filled  more  or  less  completely  by  a  deposition  of  spars  and  ores,  or 
native  metaU,  often  mingled  with  other  earthy  matters. 

By  Spars  we  mean  crystalline  masses  of  the  earthy  minerals,  such 
as  silica  (or  quartz),  calcite  (or  carbonate  of  lime),  fluor  (or  fluoride  of 
calcium),  barytes  (or  sulphate  of  baryta),  etc. 

By  Ores  we  mean  the  various  unions  of  the  metals  with  other 
substances,  simple  or  compound,  forming  oxides  or  sulphides,  car- 
bonates, sulphates,  etc,  the  metal  having  to  be  extracted  from  the 
ore  by  metallurgical  processes. 

Pure  or  Native  Metals  are  not  often  met  with,  except  in  the  case 
of  gold  and  platinum,  and  in  some  places  silver  and  copper,  although 
the  metals  antimony,  arsenic,  bismuth,  iron,  lead,  palladium,  tellurium, 
etc.,  also  occur  native  sometimes. 

•  Troiw.  Jtoy.  Qtol,  Soe.  ComtodU,  ifi.  209. 
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The  mode  of  production  of  the  fissures  and  cavities,  and  that  of 
the  deposition  of  the  spars  and  ores  now  found  in  them,  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  speculation.  The  facts  will  perhaps  be  best  under- 
stood if  we  place  before  the  student,  in  as  condensed  a  form  as  pos- 
sible, a  description  of  the  metalliferous  mineral  veins  found  in  the 
mining  districts  of  the  North  and  the  West  of  England,  taking  as 
chief  authorities  Mr.  Westgarth  Forster  and  Mr.  W.  Wallace  *  for  the 
one,  and  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cormoall, 
especially  the  papers  of  Mr.  Came  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Henwood,  for  the 
other. 

Metalliferoiu  Veins  of  the  North  of  England. — ^The  mineral  yeins 
described  by  Mr.  Forster  are  those  in  the  hilly  country  about  tbe  junction  of  the 
counties  of  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  Cumberland,  but  his  descriptions  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  mineral  yeins  which  occur  in  the  southern  extension  of 
this  high  land  (or  Pennine  chain,  as  it  is  sometimes  called)  that  runs  through  the 
western  ports  of  Yorkshire  into  Derbyshire.  The  rocks  in  which  these  mineral  veins 
occur  consist  of  a  great  series  of  interstratified  shales  and  sandstones,  in  the  upper 
parts  of  which  the  shales  predominate,  and  have  beds  of  coal  interstratified  with 
them ;  in  the  middle  parts  the  sandstones  predominate,  while  the  coals  become 
thin,  and  eventually  disappear,  and  groups  of  beds  of  limestone  begin  to  come  in, 
at  first  interstratified  with  thin  coals  ;  but  these  soon  disappear,  and  limestones, 
varying  in  thickness  from  3  feet  to  130  feet,  prevail  to  a  certain  depth,  but  with 
other  shales  and  sandstones  underneath  them.  Towards  the  south  the  limestones 
increase  and  coalesce,  and  the  shales  and  sandstones  die  out,  till  in  Derbyshire 
the  mineral  veins  are  found  in  rocks  which  consist  almost  entirely  of  limestone  for 
a  thickness  of  1000  feet  or  more.  Igneous  rocks  (basalts  and  greenstones)  occur 
in  both  districts,  chiefly  interstratified  with  the  other  beds,  and  more  or  less  of 
contemporaneous  origin  with  them.  The  **  Great  Whin^SUl "  of  the  north,  and 
the  **  Toadstone  "  of  Derbyshire,  are  the  chief  examples  of  these  igneous  rocks. 

The  total  thickness  of  the  mass  of  interstratified  beds  in  Mr.  Westgarth 
Fonter^s  section  is  about  4000  feet,  and  he  divides  them  into  two  groups,  describ- 
ing the  upper  1400  feet  as  Coal-measures,  and  the  remaining  lower  part  as  Lead- 
measures,  the  ore  found  in  the  mineral  veins  chiefly  containing  that  metal.  He 
divides  those  veins  into  three  kinds,  which  he  calls  RaJce  veins,  Pipe  veins,  and 
Flat  or  dilated  veins. 

a.  Bake  Veins. — ^The  Rake  veins  are  described  by  this  author  as  identically 
the  same  kind  of  fissures  as  the  dykes^  slips,  or  fattlts  of  the  Coal-measures,  usually 
accompanied  by  a  perceptible  throw  or  displacement  of  the  beds  in  the  opposite 
"cheeks"  of  the  vein.  He  speaks  of  the  veins  being  strorig,  according  to  the 
amount  of  their  "throw,"  which  in  some  instances  reaches  to  100  fathoms,  or 
600  feet ;  but  those  which  have  the  least  throw  are  generally  the  richest  in  ore, 
because  the  richest  parts  of  the  mine  are  those  where  both  cheeks  are  of  hard 
rock,  especially  limestone,  and  a  great  displacement  brings  different  rocks  in  face 
of  each  other.  These  veins  extend  almost  indefinitely  in  length  and  depth,  many 
of  them  running  in  nearly  straight  lines  for  many  miles,  and  having  no  ascertain- 
able termination  below.  They  are  sometimes  perpendicular,  and  usually  approach 
that  position,  their  inclination  being  called  the  hade  of  the  vein,  and  its  amount 
being  reckoned  from  the  perpendicular,  and  not  from  the  horizontal  plane,  as 

*  Mr.  Forstei's  book  is  entitled  a  TttcUiM  on  a  Section  qfthe  Strata,  from  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  to  Crou  Fdl.  Mr.  Wallace's  is  called  Tht  Loads  voKick  rtgukUs  tks  deposition  of  Lead 
Ore,    Stanford,  1861. 
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ooalminers  and  geologists  reckon  their  dip.  A  slight  hade,  therefore,  answers  to  a 
high  dip  or  inclination,  the  one  being  the  complement  of  the  other,  a  dip  of  70"* 
being  a  hade  of  20"*,  and  so  on. 

The  face  of  rock  on  both  sides  of  the  vein  is  called  the  cheek  or  side  of  the 
vein,  and  in  inclined  veins  they  are  spoken  of  as  the  hanging  and  ledger,  or  the 
1^  and  doum  cheeks.    The  longitudinal  direction  is  called  the  bearing  of  the  vein. 

There  are  said  to  be  some  rake  veins  that  are  wide  above  and  gradually 
terminate  below,  being  unaccompanied  by  any  throw  of  the  beds.  These  are  called 
gash  veins.  Mr.  Forster  quotes,  as  an  instance  of  a  ga^  vein,  the  vein  at  Llan- 
gynnoy,  in  Montgomeryshire,  which,  "in  the  Duke  of  Powis's  time,"  carried  a 
solid  rib  of  clean  lead  ore,  five  yards  wide,  for  a  considerable  depth,  the  ore  being 
so  clean  that  it  did  not  require  to  be  dressed,  but  was  simply  *'  poured  out  of  the 
kebbles  at  the  shaft-head,  and  carried  to  the  smelting-house."  There  was  an 
additional  thickness  of  several  feet  on  each  side  of  this  gigantic  rib  of  ore,  in  which 
the  ore  was  mixed  with  spar.  "  This  rich  and  noble  vein  was  at  once  cut  out 
below  by  a  bed  of  black  schistus,  shiver,  or  plate,  and  that  so  entirely  that  there 
was  not  the  least  fissure  or  vestige  of  the  vein  remaining,  nor  could  any  ever  be 
found  afterwards,  though  diligent  search  was  made  by  the  most  skilful  miners  for 
several  years  and  at  several  times."  He  says,  however,  that  he  only  knows  of  one 
instance  in  his  own  district  of  a  vein  not  accompanied  by  a  perceptible  throw  of 
the  beds  on  the  side  of  it.*  These  gash  veins  are  obviously  a  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  hypothesis,  which  supposes  the  spars  and  ores  in  mineral  veins  to  have 
been  always  derived  from  below. 

Dimensions  of  Veins. — ^The  ordinary  rake  veins  are  spoken  of  as  having  an 
average  width  of  three  or  four  feet  between  their  cheeks,  that  width,  however, 
being  subject  to  great  variation,  extending  even  fh>m  many  fathoms  to  a  single 
inch  ;  and  the  veins  are  often  subject  to  tioitches  or  closings,  more  or  less  com- 
plete, so  as  sometimes  to  leave  a  scarcely  perceptible*  plane  of  division  between 
the  cheeks.  The  extent  of  these  twitches  is  quite  indefinite  both  longitudinally 
and  vertically,  and  they  alternate  with  heUies  or  expansions  of  the  vein  of  equally' 
indefinite  dimensions  in  both  directions.  Some  veins  show  great  regularity  in 
their  width  for  great  distances  in  both  directions,  while  in  others  the  bellies  and 
twitches  alternate  rapidly,  and  the  veins  are  spoken  of  as  waving  veins. 

The  veins,  moreover,  are  said  to  be  narrower  in  the  ''hazles"  or  siliceous 
earths  than  they  are  in  the  limestones,  being  sometimes  *'  so  squeezed "  in  the 
siliceous  earths  as  not  to  be  above  six  inches  wide,  while  in  the  limestones  imme- 
diately above  or  below  they  are  two  or  three  feet  in  width.f  This  seems  to  be 
obviously  the  result  of  the  dissolving  power  of  water  containing  carbonic  acid 
having  acted  on  the  limestone  walls,  and  not  on  the  siliceous  ones.  The  inclination 
of  the  veins  also  is  apt  to  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  rocks  they  pass 
through,  the  approach  to  the  perpendicular  being  always  greater  in  the  sandstones 
and  limestones  than  in  the  intermediate  plates  or  shales. 

Directions  of  the  Veins. — ^The  veins  are  divided  into  two  groups,  those  which 
run  most  nearly  magnetic  E.  and  W.  (or  E.N.E.  and  W.S.W.),  and  those  which 
cross  them  at  right  angles,  or  run  nearly  in  the  present  magnetic  meridian.  The 
first  class  are  called  the  right  running  veins,  and  the  second  the  cross  veins.  The 
right  running  veins,  however,  are  said  by  Mr.  Wallace  to  run  along  bearings 
which  vary  from  30**  to  the  N.  to  30®  to  the  S.  of  £.  magnetic.  The  cross  veins 
are  more  steadily  N.  and  S.  magnetic.  The  right  running  veins,  however,  appear 
to  be  most  steady  in  character  and  contents  for  the  greatest  distances,  some  of 
them  carrying  good  ore,  in  workable  quantity,  for  eight  or  ten  miles. 

Mr.  Wallace  mentions  the  occurrence  of  a  third  class  of  small  veins  running 

*  Op.  dU  p.  282,  2d  edition.  t  Forster,  p.  211. 
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nearly  N.E.  or  N.W.,  or,  accoiding  to  Mm,  S.  66'  E.  or  3,  65'  W,  m«gneUc. 
The««  would  answer  to  the  Counter  Loda  of  CormraU. 

It  ap]ie)u«,  howeTer,  that  there  ue  maii;  iotenaediate  vems  betooging  to  both 
ducee  which  sometimea  unite  at  acuta  angles,  either  coalescing  with  or  crossing 
each  other,  uid  that  atnight  tlringi,  or  other  short  iiregnlar  bnuKhcS  called 
ctntw,  backt,  or  tveepi,  occaeionall;  proceed  out  of  each  at  all  angles,  and  are 
sometimes  as  rich  in  ore  as  the  vein  itsetr. 

The  map  ol  the  mines  at  Alston  Moor,  in  Mr.  W.  Wallace's  interesting  and 
hrantifnltf  i11iutrBl«d  work,  is  an  eiceUeat  one  by  which  to  Study  the  various 
directions  of  the  Tsins  in  this  district.  According  to  tbe  Qeological  Surrey  map 
of  Derbyshire,  the  veins  which  were  laid  down  by  Mr,  Waringlon  Smyth,  working 
in  conjunction  with  Frofeeeor  John  Phillips,  ebow  both  rig/U  running  and  emit 
veittM.  In  the  northern  part  of  that  district  there  are,  according  to  the  maps, 
•everal  veins  running  due  E.  and  W.  (true)  for  eight  or  ten  miles,  occasionslly 
crossed  hy  oibers  mors  or  leas  oblique  to  tbem,  but  without  any  regular  cross 
Teins.  A  group  of  ihorter  parallel  veins,  running  about  S.'E.  and  S.W,,  occura  in 
the  canlrs  of  the  "  Ring's  Field,"  south  of  Paddington  ;  while  in  the  Winstet 
and  Workiworth  district  there  ara  two  orthr^e  long  right  running  veins  abont  two 
miles  apart,  with  mtermediste  groups  of  shorter,  closely  adjacent,  parallel  cross 
veins,  the  bearings  of  some  groups  being  N.W.,  that  of  otheca  N.  by  W.,  while 
Others  bave  intermediate  points  of  hearing. 

ConienU  of  (As  Fn'iu,  — The  veins  contain  spars  and  ores,  which  are  sometimes 
arranged  in  parallel  bands,  the  ore  being  either  in  one  rib  or  several.  Some  of 
these  riba  are  of  great  dimensions,  Ur.  Forstet  mentioning  Bampgill  vein  as 
havizig  sometimes  a  width  of  twelve  feet  of  solid  lead  era  in  the  Great  Limestone. 


Fig.  117. 
a.  Coating  of  one  minenl,  say  qnsrti. 
A.  Coating  of  a  second  minenl,  ear  Baop^psr. 
e.  CoatlDgotant  minenl,  arora  third,  wysDlphateotbaryta. 
i.  Bib  of  Ota,  sa  copijer  or  lead. 
w.  tg.  Walls  at  the  lode. 

Sometimes  these  materials  are  arranged  in  the  way  suggested  In  Fig.  117,  giving 
the  idea  of  snceeesive  coatinga  of  the  different  minerals  having  been  formed  at 
dilTerent  timea  on  the  sidea  of  the  vain.     Sometimes,  however,  ttie  spars  and  ores 
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are  mixed  together  with  great  irregalarity.  Seams  of  cUy  also  oocnr,  sometimeB 
running  parallel  to  the  ribs  of  ore  and  Bpar.  These  I  believe  to  be  the  saalbands 
of  the  Germans ;  and  sometimes  cUy  or  decomposed  mineral  matter  (whether 
rock,  or  spi^  or  ore)  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  Tern,  which  is  then  called  a  9o/i 
▼ein. 

There  also  occur  masses  which  are  called  riders.  These  are  said  by  Foniter 
to  be  **  stony  concretions  suspended  in  the  vein,  consisting  of  spar,  Augments  of 
the  adjacent  rock,  and  sometimes  bunches  of  ore,  all  connected  together."  These 
riders  are  said  to  vary  from  five  or  six  inches  to  as  many  feet  in  width,  so  as  to 
divide  the  vein  into  two  ;  and  in  some  instances  at  least  a  rider  seems  to  be  nothing 
but  an  unbroken  detached  mass  of  the  adjacent  rock,  fallen  into  the  cavity  of  the  vein. 
Ribs  of  ore  are  sometimes  found  on  both  sides  of  these  riders,  but  usually  only  on 
one  ;  and  it  is  said  that  occasionally  one  side  of  a  vein  is  coated  with  hard  rider. 

The  veins  are  spoken  of  as  hard  veins  and  eo/t,  apparently  according  to  the 
state  of  preservation  or  decomposition  of  their  stony  contents,  or  whether  they 
are  more  or  less  occupied  with  clay.  In  the  hard  veins  there  are  said  to  occur 
caverns  or  cavities,  sometimes  big  enough  for  three  men  to  turn  in.  These  are 
called  shakeSy  locha^  or  loch-holes;  and  Mr.  Forster  gives  the  following  graphic 
but  quaint  description  of  some  of  these  : — **  There  is  generally  a  hard  stony 
cmst,  called  druse  *  or  rider,  at  Alston  Moor  and  Allai^eads,  adhering  to  the 
inside  of  the  cavity,  out  of  which,  as  out  of  a  root,  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
short  prismatic  crystals  are  shot,  which  sparkle  like  a  thousand  diamonds  with 
the  candle."  **  Between  these  clusters  of  mock-diamonds,  and  sticking  to  them 
promiscuously,  there  are  often  lead  ore,  black-jack,  t  pyrites,  or  sulphur  and  spar, 
shot  also  into  prismatic,  cubic,  or  other  figures ;  and  besides  these  clusters  of 
grotesque  figures  which  grow  out  of  one  another,  and  are,  as  it  were,  piled  on  one 
another,  the  whole  inside  of  the  cavern  is  sometimes  most  magnificently  adorned 
with  the  most  wildly-grotesque  figures,  which  grow  upon  and  branch  out  of  one 
another,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  described,  and  with  all  the  gay  and  splendid 
colours  of  polished  gold,  of  the  rainbow,  and  of  the  peacock's  taiL"  When  we 
come  to  speculate  on  the  origin  of  mineral  veins,  all  these  circumstances  are  as 
necessarily  to  be  taken  into  account  as  the  occurrence  of  the  metallic  ores  them- 
selves. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  contents  of  the  veins  vary  with  the  nature  of 
the  rocks  they  traverse.  The  quantity  of  ore  seems  always  to  be  least  when 
the  veins  pass  through  beds  of  shale,  and  greatest  in  beds  of  limestone.  Mr. 
Forster  expressly  says  that  the  veins,  in  passing  through  the  Great  Limestone, 
which  is  never  more  than  130  feet  thick,  have  produced  as  much  lead  ore  as  in  all 
the  other  beds  put  together,  in  a  total  thickness  of  about  2000  feet  Mr. 
Wallace  t  states  that  the  cross  veins,  and  his  third  class  of  veins,  seldom  contain 
much  ore  above  the  Great  Limestone,  but  have  much  lead  ore  in  the  Great  Lime- 
stone, and  lead  ore  and  copper  ore  in  the  beds  below  the  Great  Limestone.  In 
passing  through  the  beds  of  plate  or  shale,  the  veins  rarely  contain  anything  but 
a  clayey  substance,  called  "  douk "  or  "dawk." 

Intersection  of  Veins. — If  two  neighbouring  veins  meet  each  other  obliquely, 
and  intersect,  they  commonly  produce  a  body  of  ore  at  their  junction,  and  if  both 
are  rich  veins  the  quantity  of  ore  will  be  considerable,  but  if  one  be  poor  and  the 
other  rich,  both  seem  to  be  either  enriched  or  impoverished  by  the  meeting.  If 
a  vein  spUts  into  strings,  either  vertically  or  longitudinally,  it  is  a  sign  of  im- 
poverishment ;  if,  however,  strings  come  into  it,  of  enrichment.  §  It  is  obvious 
that  this  is  merely  saying  the  same  thing  in  different  words,  and  it  appears  that 
the  expected  consequences  do  not  always  follow. 

*  Derived  ftt>m  the  German  druse,  decayed  ore.  t  Blende  or  salphide  of  line. 

X  At  p.  66  of  his  work.  |  Forster,  Op.  cU. 
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As  Tcgards  tlie  intersectioiu  of  the  righi  running  veins  and  the  cross  eourseSf 
it  would  appear  that  the  cross  courses  always  intersect  the  right  running  veins, 
and  generally  heave  or  displace  them  to  the  right  or  left  of  their  course,  in  the 
same  way  that  faults  would  do.  If  the  contents  of  the  right  running  vein  are 
distinctly  broken  through  by  the  cross  course,  it  is  certainly  strong  evidence  that 
the  cross  course  is  newer  than  the  right  running  vein.  If  the  contents  of  the 
cross  course  be  continuous  across  the  interrupted  contents  of  the  right  running 
vein,  the  evidence  becomes  still  stronger.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  this  is 
always  the  case.  It  has  been  well  observed  by  Sir  H.  T.  de  la  Beche  that  the 
apparent  shifting  of  mere  fissures  may  possibly  lead  to  mistakes  in  this  matter, 
and  that  the  vein  which  has  been  apparently  shifted  by  the  other  may  really  be 
either  contemporaneous  with  it  or  subsequent  to  it,  and  not  necessarily  of  previous 
origin,  according  to  Werner's  rule.  Fig.  118,  for  instance,  shows  the  intersection 
of  two  fissures,  one  of  which,  a  a!,  is  appa- 
rently shifted  or  heaved  by  the  other  marked 
b  b'.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  they  may 
both  have  been  formed  contemporaneously, 
and  coincided  for  a  certain  space,  or  that 
even  if  a'  a  be  the  newer,  it  may  have  run 
along  b'  b  for  a  space.  This  would  be  true, 
whether  Fig.  118  be  supposed  to  be  a  plan  or 
a  section.  If  a  plan,  the  dislocation  would  be 
called  a  tieave,  if  a  section,  it  would  be  called 
a  sHpf  however  and  whenever  it  was  caused. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  it  is  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  contents  of  the  veins  we  must 
look,  rather  than  to  the  mere  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  veins  themselves,  for  evidence  as 
to  their  relative  date.    Mr.  Wallace*  adduces  ^^'  ^^^' 

several  facta,  such  as  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  right  running  veins  at  points 
where  they  are  met  by  the  cross  veins,  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  cross  veins  are 
either  contemporaneous  with,  or  anterior  to,  the  right  running  veins,  in  opposition 
to  the  prevailing  opinion  as  to  their  relative  ages. 

b.  Pipe  Veina. — ^A  pipe  vein  in  the  North  of  England  is  described  by  West- 
garth  Forster  as  in  many  respects  resembling  "  a  huge  irregular  cavern,  pushing 
forward  into  the  body  of  the  earth  in  a  slanting  direction, "  sometimes  running 
between  the  beds,  when  those  beds  are  highly  inclined,  but  in  other  places  *'  burst- 
ing their  way  up  through  the  strata."  One  that  I  examined  some  years  ago,  with 
the  late  Mr.  F.  J.  Foot,  of  the  (Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  gave  a  good  idea  of 
these  pipe  veins.  It  was  a  little  W.  of  TuUa,  in  the  County  Clare,  and  showed 
an  irregular,  nearly  vertically  descending  chamber  in  the  horizontal  limestones, 
accessible  by  a  winding  path  on  its  rocky  sides,  and  in  some  places  expanding  to 
a  width  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  These  sides  were  lined  with  a  great  deposit  of 
crystals  of  calc-spar,  which  seems  at  one  time  to  have  filled  up  most  of  the  cavity, 
and,  I  presume,  contained  masses  of  crystals  of  galena  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
render  it  profitable  to  extract  the  great  mass  of  material  which  must  have  been 
removed.  Other  similar  pix)e  veins,  and  some  true  veins,  occur  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  such  pockets  of  spar  and  ore  are  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence  in  many 
parts  of  the  great  limestone  of  the  British  Islands,  which  is  known  as  the  Carboni- 
ferous Limestone. 

It  may  always  be  difficult  to  prove  that  jnjpe  veins  are  not  connected  with  some 
fissure  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  a  rake  vein  ;  but,  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  they 
seein  to  have  been  mere  cavernous  spaces  excavated  out  of  the  rocks,  in  the  same 

•  Pp.  c«.  p.  80. 
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way  as  all  other  csTenis,  and  aftenraids  to  hare  become  the  nceptadea  of  span 
and  ores. 

Mr.  Fonter  abo  speaks  of  a  Tarietj  of  the  pipe  veins,  which  he  calls  the 
**  accumulated "  vein.  But  this  seems  to  be  rather  a  higUj  inclined  pipe-like 
cavity,  fonned  by  the  intersection  of  two  or  more  **  rake  "  veins.  He  says  they 
approach  the  fonn  of  vast  irregular  cones,  some  of  which  have  the  apex  upwards, 
and  some  downwards.  **  When  the  ore  is  woiked  out  of  a  large  accumulated  vein 
it  exhibits  a  horrid  and  frightful  gulf,  some  of  which  may  be  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
wide  below,  and  they  are  often  worked  down  to  a  great  depth  from  the  surface." 
"  The  excavation  of  the  perpendicular  irregular  pipe  is  of  itself  sufficiently  fright- 
ful ;  but  when  the  hanging  rocky  sides  of  the  main  pipe  or  cone  are  slitted  up  and 
opened,  perhaps,  from  top  to  bottom  in  many  places,  in  working  collateral  diverging 
veins,  the  appearance  of  this  horrible  gulf  is  then  awful  beyond  description." 
"  Many  iron-mines  are  found  in  this  description  of  vein,  and  lead  and  copper  ore 
are  frequently  found  and  worked  in  both  the  sorts  of  'accumulated  veins.'*' 

c  JTlat  Veins. — The  flat  veins  are  in  reality  pipe  veins,  which,  instead  of  a 
more  or  less  tubular  cavity,  take  the  place  of  a  certain  bed  or  beds,  parts  of  which 
have  been  removed  by  the  erosion  of  water.  They  are  consequently  flat  cavernous 
spaces  of  greater  or  less  dimensions,  the  roof  of  the  cavity  being  supported  by  the 
parts  of  the  bed  which  have  been  left  uneroded.  The  open  spaces  Uius  left  have 
been  subsequently  filled  more  or  less  completely  by  the  deposition  of  spais  and 
ores,  sometimes  in  alternate  layers,  sometimes  in  irregular  masses,  in  the  same 
way  as  happens  with  the  contents  of  the  rake  veins.  The  uneroded  parts  of  the 
original  bed  or  beds  are  spoken  of  by  Forster  as  ttcUchea  of  the  flats  in  the  same 
way  as  in  the  rake  veins.  He  says  that  these  flat  veins  seldom  carry  ore  very  far 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rake  oeins,  with  which  they  always  appear  to  be 
connected. 

A  curious  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wallace,  that,  not  only  are  the 
joints  in  the  limestone  near  the  surface  wider  than  they  are  below,  and  filled  with 
seams  of  clay  (both  circumstances  being  obviously  due  to  the  action  of  the  weather), 
but  that  the  flats  are  in  those  places  traversed  by  the  same  joints,  and  also  filled 
with  clay.*  It  has  been  before  pointed  out  that  at  great  depths  joints,  although 
they  exist  as  mere  planes  of  division,  are  often  quite  imperceptible  in  rocks,  which 
sometimes  will  not  even  separate  along  them  till  the  weather  has  had  time  to  act 
upon  them.  But  joints  may  be  of  very  different  ages,  and  it  may  easily  have 
happened  that  some  have  been  formed  since  the  formation  of  the  JkUa,  and  equally 
widened  by  the  percolation  of  water  which  has  afterwards  introduced  the  clay,  as 
in  the  limestone  above  and  below. 

MetalliferouB  Mineral  Veina  of  the  "West  of  Sngland.  —  In  the 
west  of  England  the  rake  veins  are  called  hdes ;  the  pipe  veins,    perhaps. 


of  the  veins  are  caUed  waUs,  and  when  they  are  inclined  they  are  spoken  of  as 
the  hanging  wall  and  the  foot  wall,  or  those  whidi,  when  he  is  in  the  lode,  hang 
over  the  head,  or  lie  under  the  foot,  of  the  miner.  The  inclination  of  tbe  vein  is 
called  its  underlie,  and,  like  the  hade  of  the  north,  its  angle  is  calculated  ftom  the 
vertical  and  not  the  horizontal  plane,  t  though  Mr.  W.  J.  Henwood  J  proposes  to 
use  it  in  the  same  sense  as  the  dip  of  the  coal-miner. 

The  rock  traversed  by  the  lodes  is  there  called  the  "  country."     Mr.  W.  J. 

•  Op.  eit  p.  64. 

t  1  am  Indebted  to  Mr.  Carwcn  Salmon  for  calling  my  attention  to  this  fkct,  which  bad 
prevtonsly  escaped  tae. 

I  TWiM.  Oto!.  Soo.  C<nn.,  v. 
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Henwood  *  speaks  of  some  lodes  as  if  they  were  mere  bands  of  rock  impregnated 
with  ore,  without  having  any  distinct  walls,  and  without  showing  any  fissure ;  but 
thesei,  I  think,  must  be  exceptional  cases.  It  seems  that  the  "  country  "  on  each 
side  of  the  lode  is  sometimes  so  impregnated  with  strings  and  bunches  of  ore,  that 
if  the  actual  fissure  be  narrow  its  very  occurrence  may  be  masked  by  them. 
Still  it  also  appears  that  tin  ore  occurs  disseminated  through  parts  of  the  granite, 
as  if  it  were  a  constituent  of  the  rock.  I  have  myself  got  specimens  of  granite  on 
Shap  mountain  in  Cumberland,  with  iron  and  copper  pyrites  diffused  through  it 
m  crystals,  in  the  same  way  that  the  crystals  of  felspar  are,  and  gold  is  said  in  like 
manner  to  occur  in  many  parts  of  the  world  in  granitic  and  other  rocks,  in  diffused 
grains,  as  if  it  were  a  constituent  of  the  rock.  Mr.  Henwood  frequently  points  to 
these  facts. 

Lodes. — The  lodes  of  the  west,  like  the  rake  veins  of  the  north,  seem  to  have 
been  originally  faults.  The  fact  of  a  dislocation  having  taken  place  may  be  much 
less  obvious  in  the  rocks  of  the  west  than  in  those  of  the  north  of  England,  but  Mr. 
Hawkins  f  expressly  says  that  dislocation  always  accompanies  the  lodes,  and  that 
the  result  is  that  the  walls  no  longer  fit  into  each  otiier,  but  convexity  comes 
opposite  convexity,  and  concavity  opposite  concavity.  He  also  shows  that  along 
some  veins  dislocation  has  taken  place  more  than  once,  and  that  fresh  concavities 
have  been  thus  produced,  subsequently  filled  by  fresh  deposition  of  spars  and  ores. 
In  Sir  H.  T.  de  la  Heche's  Reirart  this  subject  is  well  illustrated,  and  the  fact  of 
movements  of  displacement  having  occurred  at  different  times  along  the  same  vein  is 
rendered  very  probable.^:  Accoiding  to  Mr.  Henwood  also,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  draw  a  straight  line  in  the  vein  for  any  great  distance,  so  as  to  connect  the 
different  levels  or  working  galleries  in  the  vein,  and  the  sides  of  the  lodes  are  less 
smooth  and  even  than  those  of  the  elvans.  There  seem  also  to  occur  in  the  west 
lodes  resembling  the  gash  veins  of  the  north,  as  the  North  Vervis  lode,  at  Balnoon 
mine,  in  the  parish  of  Lelant,  which,  after  expanding  and  contracting  from  a  width  of 
a  few  inches  to  20  or  30  feet  in  the  various  levels,  is,  at  a  depth  of  80  fathoms  (480 
feet),  "  completely  surrounded  on  the  ends,  sides,  and  bottom,  by  the  hard  granite, 
without  leaving  the  slightest  trace  of  its  farther  existence  in  any  direction.  § 

Dimeiuwns  of  Lodes. — ^The  lodes  of  the  west  of  England  seem  to  be  more 
regular  in  width  than  those  of  the  north,  though  different  lodes  vary  in  width 
from  a  mere  line  to  as  much  as  40  feet.  It  appears  that  an  average  of  between 
8  and  4  feet  may  be  taken  for  their  width,  that  average  being  rather  greater  for 
the  veins  traversing  slate  than  those  running  through  granite.  Lodes  often  change 
their  dimensions  in  passing  from  one  rock  to  another,  but  not  according  to  any 
fixed  rule,  sometimes  becoming  wider,  sometimes  narrower,  in  passing  from  slate 
to  granite,  and  sometimes  showing  no  change.  ||  The  length  of  the  lodes  is  some- 
times as  much  as  seven  miles,  which  Mr.  Came  gives  as  the  length  of  the  United 
Mines  lode,  the  longest  which  he  knew  of.  Mr.  Henwood,  however,  expressly 
sayaH  that  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  same  lode  was  ever  worked  for  more  than 
a  mile  in  length.  He  attributes  this  uncertainty  to  the  fact  that  "  they  throw  off 
into  the  containing  rock  shoots^  strings,  and  branches^  in  such  abundance,  that 
instead  of  one  champion  lode  the  whole  forms  a  complex  network  of  veins ;  the  lode 
first  discovered  dwindles,  while  some  of  its  offshoots  swell  out,  and  rival  or  surpass 
it  in  size. "  **  These  are  evidently  analogous  to  the  strings,  skews,  backs,  and  stoequ 
of  the  north,  and  may  accompany  a  more  or  less  regular  fhu^ure,  eitiier  outside 
or  within  its  walls.  It  is  advisable,  in  these  statements,  carefully  to  separate  the 
formation  of  the  fissures  and  cavities,  the  deposition  of  minerals  in  those  cavities, 

•  Op.  c«.  V.  p.  283u  fOp.eU.  il.  p.  226. 

t  Rtport  on  (hi  Otology  (tfDtwm  and  ComwaU,  p.  S4i. 
I  J.  W.  Henwood,  Op.  ciL  v.  p.  26.  U  Henwood,  Op.  oU,  v.  234, 

116.p.  m.  **  lb,  177, 
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and  the  formation  of  crystals  of  span  or  ores  in  the  "  country  "  or  rock  immedi* 
ately  adjacent  to  the  cavitiea.  It  may  be  added  that  the  cross  courses  are  ahorter 
and  more  yariable  in  width  than  the  right  running  Teins.* 

Directhns  of  the  Lodes. — The  lodes  of  the  west  are  also,  like  tha<)e  of  the  north, 
classed  as  right  running  lodes  and  cross  courses^  called  at  St.  Just  guides,  and  St. 
Ives  trawers,  in  addition  to  which  there  is  an  intermediate  class  spoken  of  as 
counter  or  contra  lodes.  Mr.  Camef  defines  the  right  running  lodes  as  those 
which  do  not  vary  in  direction  more  than  30^  from  E.  and  W.,  the  cross  courses  as 
thoee  which  ran  within  SO"*  of  N.  and  S.,  and  the  contra  or  counter  lodes  as  those 
which  have  any  of  the  intermediate  bearings.  He  speaks  of  flukans  as  veins  con- 
taining only  whitish  or  greenish  clay,  and  of  those  which  run  parallel  to  the  cross 
courses  as  cross  Jlukans.  The  term  fukan^  however,  probably  indicates  merely 
the  clay,  which  is  the  principal  contents  of  some  veins.  Slides  are  said  to  be 
greatly  inclined  vein8,t  which  generally  run  E.  and  W.,  and  rarely  N.  and  S.  The 
term  heave  is  used  to  denote  the  shifting  produced  by  the  intersection  of  one  vein 
with  another  when  regarded  in  plan  ;  the  term  throvSy  when  regarded  in  a  vertical 
section. 

The  downward  direction  of  the  lodes  is  quite  indefinite,  as  neighbouring  veins 
sometimes  underlie  in  the  same  direction,  either  at  the  same  or  different  angles, 
sometimes  towards  each  other,  at  a  similarly  various  inclination.  Mr.  Henwood 
gives  an  angle  of  TO"*  from  the  horizontal  as  about  the  mean  inclination  of  the  lodes 
in  Cornwall. 

CofiiienJts  of  the  Lodes. — The  spars  or  veinstones  found  in  the  lodes  of  the  west 
are  chiefly  siliceous,  either  mere  silica,  as  quartz,  jasper,  or  chalcedony,  or  silicates.§ 
Schorl,  or  tourmaline,  or  "cockle,'*  occun  rather  frequently,  especially  in  tin-mines, 
and  then  generally  above  that  ore,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  miner's  saying  that 
**  cockle  rides  on  the  tin.  *'  Fluorspar,  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  other  minerals, 
also  occur,  and  sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  calcite  or  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
principal  ores  worked  are  those  of  tin  and  copper ;  but  ores  of  lead,  iron,  zinc, 
cobalt,  and  silver,  and  native  bismuth  and  native  silver,  also  occur. 

The  earthy  contents  of  the  lodes  are  clays  of  various  kinds,  generally  spoken 
of  safiukany  and  such  substances  tts peach,  which  is  a  green  chloritic  clay,  andprian, 
a  soft  white  clay.  The  gossan,  which  is  often  mentioned,  appears  to  be  a  rusty- 
brown  ochrey  substance,  deriving  its  colour  from  the  weathering  of  some  ferru- 
ginous compound,  and  chiefly  confined  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  Iodes«  The  days 
are  probably  the  "  saalbands*'  of  the  German  miners,  and  they  sometimes  occur 
in  more  or  less  regular  seams  or  bands,  parallel  to  the  bands  of  ore  or  spar,  but 
sometimes  appar^tly  dispersed  irregularly  through  the  other  contents  of  the  lodes. 

There  is,  moreover,  the  substance  called  Capel,  which  forms  siliceous  bands 
on  the  sides  of  the  lodes,  often  containing  hornblende  or  tourmaline,  and  often 
coloured  with  chlorite  or  other  green  substances,  and  either  being  a  more  silicified 
condition  of  the  "  country"  at  the  sides  of  the  lodes,  or  a  deposit  on  the  walls  of 
the  lodes.  I  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Curwen  Salmon  for  calling  my  attention  to 
these  singular  "  capels,"  which  appear  always  to  accomx)any  the  more  productive 
parts  of  the  lodes.  His  belief  is  that  the  actual  fissures  of  the  lodes  are  rarely 
wider  than  the  thickness  of  a  finger,  and  that  the  ores  and  span  are  not  so  much 
formed  in  the  fissure  as  in  the  "  country,*'  or  rock  at  each  side  of  it,  and  that 
where  the  fissure  passes  through  uncongenial  rock  none  of  these  minerals  occur 

*  Came,  Trans.  R.  GeoL  Sue  Comwail,  vol.  iL  t  Game,  75. 

t  f  From  the  peri>endicalar. 

I  Mr.*Henwood  says  {Op.  eit.  vol.  v.  p.  179X  that  where  the  contents  of  the  lodes  are  niMt, 
uniform  they  consiBt  ehiefly  of  qnarti,  and  are  there  regularly  Jointed  :  and,  when  speak  jns 
of  the  general  comxKMition  of  the  lodes,  at  p.  204,  he  says,  that  much  the  largest  proporiic^n. 
of  the  mineral  contents  of  the  lodes  consists  of  quarts.  \ 
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in  its  sides,  bat  that  where  the  rocks  were  congenial,  the  walls  became  highly 
chai^ged  with  silica,  but  not  as  free  quartz,  as  it  is  in  the  lode.  These  silicified 
walls  are  called  the  '*  capels,"  and  they  are  often  accompanied  by  ore. 

In  addition  to  the  "  capels,"  some  of  the  lodes  contain  "  rideiis,"  which,  how- 
ever, in  the  west  of  England  appear  always  to  be  detached  masses  of  the  adjacent 
"  country,"  fallen  into  the  cavity  of  the  lode,  or  enclosed  between  two  branches  of 
the  lode.  That  part  of  the  contents  of  the  lode  which  occurs  next  the  present  sur- 
face, so  as  to  liaye  the  spars  and  ores  affected  by  the  weather,  is  called  "  the  back"  of 
the  lode.  The  copper  ores  are  often  found  in  the  state  of  malachite  or  carbonate  of 
copper  in  the  backs  of  the  lodes,  while  below  they  pass  into  sulphides.  The  con- 
tents of  the  lodes,  and  sometimes,  I  believe,  the  walls  of  the  lodes  themselves, 
frequently  exhibit  those  polished  striated  surfaces  which  are  known  as  "  aUcken- 
sides." 

Mr.  Henwood  has  some  interesting  observations  on  the  relations  between  the 
kinds  of  ore  occurring  in  the  lodes,  and  the  variations  in  the  kind  of  country  they 
traverse.*  He  says  that  some  lodes  have  copper  ore  only  in  the  slate,  and  tin  ore 
only  in  the  granite  ;  that  the  Wheal  Breague  lode,  in  passing  from  the  granite  to 
the  slate,  instantly  loses  its  tin  ore,  while  Wheal  Vor  has  tin  ore  in  the  slate,  but  is 
worthless  in  the  granite.  In  the  St.  Austell  district  copper  ores  abound  in  the 
softer  schistose  rocks,  but  in  quartzose  slate,  mica-schist,  and  granite,  tin  ores 
only  are  found.  The  Tresavaen  lode,  however,  gave  enormous  quantities  of  copper 
pyrites  in  the  granite,  but  was  exceedingly  deteriorated  on  entering  the  slate. 
At  Botallack  a  lode  passes  thi^e  times  from  granite  to  slate,  containing  none  but 
tin  ore  in  the  granite,  and  none  but  vitreous  copper  ore  in  the  slate.  Notwith- 
standing the  occurrence  of  enormously  rich  bunches  of  tin  ore  in  slate  at  Wheal 
Vor  and  other  places,  and  valuable  discoveries  of  copper  pyrites  at  Tresavaen  and 
elsewhere,  yet  the  lodes  in  granite,  elvan,  and  hard  massive  slates  have  yielded 
beyond  comparison  the  largest  quantities  of  tin  ore,  and  of  vitreous  and  earthy 
black  copper  ore,  and  rare  crystallised  varieties  and  uncommon  compounds  of 
copper ;  while  the  lodes  in  the  softer  slates  have  chiefly  afforded  massive  copper 
pyrites,  and  seldom  any  other  varieties.  Lead  ore  only  occurs  in  lodes  which 
traveise  blue  or  greyish  slates,  generally  at  a  great  distance  from  the  granite,  f 
This,  however,  is  directly  the  reverse  of  what  takes  place  in  Wicklow,  where  the 
lead  ores  occur  in  veins  which  traverse  both  granite  and  slate,  while  the  sulphur 
and  copper  ores  generally  occur  in  slate  and  trap  rocks  at  a  distance  from  the 
granite. 

Much  the  largest  proportion  of  the  mineral  contents  of  the  Cornish  lodes  con- 
sists of  quartz,  mingled  witli  gossan  in  the  upper  parts,  but  in  some  lodes  in  granite 
gossan  is  found  at  great  deptlis.  The  greatest  number  of  rare  and  curious  minerals 
are  found  in  iheae  gossany  parts  of  the  lodes,  evidently  the  result  of  comparatively 
recent  actions  and  reactions  under  atmospheric  influences.  Iron  and  copper  pyrites 
ate  by  far  the  most  abundant  ores  in  the  lodes,  and  they  are  mixed  in  every  pos- 
sible proportion,  t  Almost  the  whole  mineral  wealth  of  Cornwall  appears  to  occur 
within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  line  of  junction  of  the  slate  and  granite,  yet  no 
part  of  that  tract  is  said  to  be  richer  than  another,  nor  are  the  lodes  which  have 
one  wall  granite  and  the  other  slate  generally  the  richest  lodes. 

There  are  also  in  Mr.  Henwood*8  paper  §  many  interesting  observations  on  the 
mode  of  occurrence  of  the  ores  and  tiie  substances  associated  with  them.  When 
tin  ore  is  found  in  a  lode  traversing  slate  it  is  always  accompanied  by  capel,  i.e. 
the  slate  is  hard  and  quartzose,  and  the  tin  ore  is  more  minutely  dispersed, 
i.e.  in  smaller  gptmules,  than  it  is  in  the  lodes  which  traverse  granite,  where 
the  crystalline  granules  of  tin  ore  rarely  exceed  a  pea  in  size.     In  slates  near 

•  pp.  di.  vol.  V.  p.  190.  t  Ih.  224. 

X  Henwood,  loe.  ett.  I  Ih.  p.  286,  U  seq. 
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fosailiferoiu  localities  (East  CreimlB,  Fowey  CodiioIb,  etc.),  the  large  lodes  con- 
tain chiefly  white  crystalline  cavities,  with  dmsy  cavities  called  "  vughs,"  which 
appear  to  answer  to  the  cavities  in  the  veins  mentioned  by  Mr.  Forster  {see  p.  296). 
^ese  vnghs  are  said  to  be  fewer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  granite,  but  when 
they  do  occur  to  be  of  larger  dimensions.  It  is  also  stated  that  many  of  the  largest 
and  richest  bunches  of  tin  and  copper  ore  are  found  close  by  croes-courses  and 
flukans,  and  often  only  on  one  side  of  them,  the  lode  on  the  other  side  of  them 
being  worthless.  *  As  these  cross-courses  and  flukans  commonly  contain  substances 
which  interrupt  the  flow  of  water  in  the  lodes,  it  would  seem  as  if  there  were  a 
connection  between  that  flow  and  the  deposition  of  the  ore. 

Interseclions  of  the  Lodes. — Mr.  Caine,  depending  on  the  facts  relating  to  the 
intersection  of  the  different  lodes,  divides  them  into  different  classes,  according  to 
age,  as  follows :  f — 1st,  The  oldest  tin  lodes  which  generally  underlie  to  the  north, 
and  are  traversed  and  heaved  by  2d,  The  newer  tin  lodes,  generally  underlying  to 
the  south.  These  are  almost  always  right  running  lodes,  but  at  St.  Just  some 
counter  lodes,  and  at  Polgooth  one  cross-course,  contain  tin  ore ;  8d,  The  oldeH 
right  running  copper  lodes  moetiy  underlying  to  the  N.,  but  some  to  the  S.,  while 
some  change  their  underlie.  These  are  the  principal  lodes.  The  most  promising 
are  those  which  have  gossan  or  rusty  iron  ore  on  the  hack.  The  junction  of  two 
of  these  copper  lodes,  with  no  apparent  intersection,  is  said  to  be  common,  and  it  is 
also  said  that  when  they  underlie  in  the  same  direction,  but  meet  in  consequence 
of  the  difference  in  their  angles,  the  richness  of  the  mine  is  increased,  but  if  their 
underlie  is  in  different  directions  they  become  barren  where  they  meet  A  sudden 
change  in  the  richness  of  the  lode  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  a  change  in  the  slate 
rather  than  the  nature  of  its  contents,  as  from  a  hard  quartz  or  cassel  to  a  ''soft 
chlorite  called  peach."  Most  of  these  lodes  have  small  interrupted  "flukan 
veins.*'  Some  have  tin  above  and  copper  below,  only  one  being  known  to  have 
had  copper  ore  above  tin.  The  nature  of  the  rock  traversed  seems  to  have  an 
effect  on  the  richness  of  the  lodes.  No  very  rich  copper-mine  occurs  wholly  in 
granite,  but  in  some  there  is  an  improvement  in  passing  from  the  slate  into  the 
granite,  while  in  others  the  reverse  was  observable,  and  in  some  no  change  was  per- 
ceptible. The  richest  part  of  the  mine  is  said  to  be  generally  about  the  junction 
of  the  two  rocks,  especially  when  one  wall  is  granite  and  the  other  slate.  4th, 
Contra  ^copper  lodes.  These  generally  contain  more  flukan  than  the  last  class, 
but  are  often  as  productive  in  copper.  5th,  The  Cross-Courses.  Their  width  is 
often  greater  and  more  variable  than  that  of  the  preceding  classes.  Their  under- 
lie is  various,  sometimes  to  the  E.  and  sometimes  to  the  W.,  but  those  which  point 
to  the  E.  of  N.  generally  underlie  to  the  W.,  and  vice  versa.  They  are  the  canse 
of  great  trouble  by  shifting  the  right  running  veins,  and  sometimes  ''cutting  out 
all  the  riches,*'  but  are  sometimes  advantageous  in  consequence  of  their  flukan 
keeping  out  the  water.  They  often  contain  iron  ores,  such  as  haematite  and 
specular  iron  ;  and  lead  ore  chiefly  occurs  in  them.  They  do  sometimes,  however, 
contain  copper  and  tin.  6th,  More  recent  copper  lodes.  Some  E.  and  W.  copper 
lodes  which  are  said  to  cut  the  contra  lodes  and  cross-courses  are  placed  in  this 
class,  and  also  some  containing  lead  ore.  These  are  said  to  have  more  flukan  than 
the  preceding  classes.  7th,  Flukans,  and  8th,  Slides,  contain  nothing  but  clay, 
but  are  said  to  intersect  and  heave  all  the  rest,  and  the  slides  to  affect  ttiejlukans^ 

This  arrangement  is  a  graphic  way  of  representing  the  facts,  but  it  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that  the  intersection  of  veins,  unless  observed  with  great  caution, 
is  a  less  trustworthy  ground  of  determination  of  their  relative  dates  than  it  would 
be  in  the  case  of  the  intersection  of  dykes  and  veins  of  igneous  rock.  Dr.  Boase, 
in  a  subsequent  paper,  points  out  that  there  are  exceptions  to  all  Mr.  Game's  classes 

*  Henwood,  Op.  eU.  S8S. 
t  In  his  weU-known  paper  already  cited.  Trans.  Eoy.  GeoL  Soc  Comwdtt,  vol.  ii. 
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of  Teiii&  Mr.  CSame  more  recently  obseryed  that  when  lodes  intersect  or  nnite  at 
a  greater  angle  than  45°,  the  union  is  not  productive,  but  if  they  meet  at  an  angle 
of  20**  or  30^  the  richness  of  the  veins  is  generally  increased.* 

It  appears  that  the  rule  as  to  the  directions  of  the  heaves,  when  one  vein  is  cut 
by  another,  though  in  many  cases  the  same  as  the  rule  as  to  the  heave  or  th/row  of 
an  inclined  bed  -when  intersected  by  a  fault,  is  by  no  means  invariably  so.  If, 
however,  an  inclined  vein  existed,  and  was  filled  up  by  spars  and  ores,  and  that 
vein  were  cut  by  a  fault  which  afterwards  became  a  mineral  vein,  there  would  be 
no  reason  why  the  direction  of  its  heave  or  throw  should  be  different  from  that 
which  it  would  have  had  if  it  had  been  a  bed  intersected  by  a  fault  When  this 
rule  is  not  followed,  then  the  evidence  as  to  the  relative  age  of  the  intersecting 
lodes  becomes  untrustworthy. 

Carbonas. — The  carbonas,  which  Mr.  Henwood  says  are  analogous  to  the  pipe 
veins  of  the  north,  appear  to  be  cavernous  spaces  which,  however  they  were  formed, 
were  subsequently  filled  with  spars  and  ores,  and  other  matters,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  pipe  veins  were  filled,  namely,  by  the  deposition  of  those  matters  from  per- 
colating waters.  He  describes  the  one  which  occurs  in  the  St.  Ives  Ck)nsoIidated 
mines  f  as  a  lai^  chamber-like  enlargement  of  the  lode,  from  which  strings  and 
veins  branch  off  in  all  directions.  It  is  in  the  granite,  and  varies  from  24  feet  to 
60  feet  in  height  and  width,  and  has  been  traced  for  240  yards  lengthwise.  Its 
contents  are  quartz,  felspar,  schorl,  and  oxide  of  jtin,  irregularly  disseminated,  but 
in  parts  it  contains  fluor  (which  the  lode  does  not),  chlorite,  common  and  blistered 
copper  pyrites,  iron  pyrites,  and  traces  of  vitreous  copper  ore  or  copper  glance. 
**  The  whole  may  be  described  as  an  assemblage  of  pipes,  strings,  branches,  shoots, 
and  veins,  converging  into  one  grand  trunk,  which  extends  to  the  S.E.,  dipping  at 
1  in  6.  It  is  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  hard  granite,  and  nowhere  reaches  the 
surface." 

Ploors  of  Tin  Ore4^ — The  ''floors''  are  spoken  of  as  beds,  and  beds  of 
"  samet "  and  *'  hornblende  slate  "  are  mentioned  ;  and  also  floors  of  ochraceous 
ironstone  alternating  with  the  tin  stona  They  are  said  to  dip  at  the  rate  of  three 
feet  in  a  fathom  (27'')  to  the  north,  and  to  have  been  worked  for  a  distance  of 
forty  fathoms  both  on  the  dip  and  the  strike.  It  would  appear  as  if  the  rock 
(gnuoite,  elvan,  and  killas,  but  chiefly  the  former)  had  been  impregnated  by 
rather  irregular  but  parallel  layers,  or  short  interrupted  veins  of  tin  stone.  In 
Trewellard  there  were  perhaps  twenty  floors  of  tin  stone  in  the  slate,  within  forty- 
two  feet  of  the  surface,  one  of  them  being  two  feet  thick  and  two  feet  wide,  and 
they  occurred  near  the  junction  of  several  tin  lodes,^  At  Botallack  tin  floors 
occurred  both  in  slate  and  in  granite,  both  near  the  junction  of  tin  lodes,  and 
where  no  such  junction  took  place  :  the  '*  floora  "  of  tin  ore  alternated  with  floors 
of  the  "  country  "  (whether  slate  or  granite),  each  being  from  six  to  twelve  feet 
tiiick,  and  from  ten  to  forty  feet  across.  They  were  always  found  on  one  or  both 
sides  of  a  tin  lode,  but  sometimes  only  connected  with  it  by  a  string.  i|  Chopper 
ore  also  sometimes  occurs  in  floors.! 

Oold  Mines.— Gold  is  fonnd  dlBseminated  in  grains,  crystals,  threads, 

pockets,  *'  nuggets,"  and  other  irregular  forms,  through  many  different 

rocks.     It  is  very  commonly  associated  with  the  quartz  of  quartz  veins, 

also  in  granite,  gneiss,  schist,  etc.     But  it  is  also  more  rarely  met  with 

♦  Trans,  Geol.  Soc  ComtoaU,  voL  ii.  p.  806.  t  Ih.  vol.  v.  p.  16. 

t  Described  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Hawkins  In  the  2d  vol  of  the  Trans.  Roy.  GedL  Soo. 
Cornwall,  **  On  the  stratified  depostts  of  tin  stone,  called  tin  floors,"  which,  however,  I 
bsve  not  found  very  easy  to  understand. 

f  Came,  Op.  eU.  vol.  ii.    Mines  of  St.  Just 

I  Cane,  toe,  eU.  Y  Henwood,  Op.  eU. 
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in  the  form  of  grama  in  the  ehales  and  other  unaltered  stratified  rocka. 
It  usually  occurs  as  native  gold,  that  is  pure,  or  only  slightly  alloyed 
by  its  mixture  with  other  metals.  It  is  often  found  mixed  with  iron 
pyrites,  or  with  silver,  as  silver  is  with  galena.  The  veinstone  in  which 
gold  is  found  is  generally  a  pure  white  quartz,  in  which  other  ores  are 
sometimes  mixed,  especially  those  of  iron,  usually  in  the  form  of  iron. 
pyrites. 

In  the  auriferous  districts  of  Australia  the  vems  of  gold-bearing  quartz  are 
spoken  of  as  **  reefs."  The  regular  parallelism  of  the  north  and  south  quarts 
veins,  laid  down  on  the  beautiful  maps  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Victoria,  under 
the  direction  of  my  old  friend  and  colleague  Mr.  R.  A.  C.  Selwyn,  suggests  the 
idea  of  these  reefis  heing  regular  lodes.  An  excellent  digest  of  Mr.  Selwyn's 
operations  is  given  in  ^otes  on  the  Phyncal  Oeography,  Qeology,  and  Mineralogy 
of  Victoria,  by  himself  and  his  colleague  Mr.  Ulrich,  published  in  Melbourne  in 
tiie  year  1866.  These  quartz  "  reefs  "  are  described  at  p.  13  and  elsewhere,  and 
they  are  especially  well  delineated  on  the  sheets  of  the  map,  Nos.  9,  13,  14,  and 
15.  They  are  said  to  be  inclined  at  all  angles,  both  to  the  E.  and  the  W.,  varying 
from  the  vertical  to  the  horizontal,  occasionally  coinciding  with  the  planes  of  the 
strata,  sometimes  with  those  of  the  joints,  or  the  cleavage,  and  occasionally 
crossing  aU.  They  vary  in  width  from  a  mere  thread  to  130  feet.  These  quarts 
veins  have  been  mined  to  a  depth  of  590  feet,  stone  from  that  depth  having 
yielded  five  ounces  of  gold  to  the  ton.  The  slates  traversed  by  these  quartz  veina 
are  of  Lower  Palsozoic  age.  One  curious  fact  mentioned  is,  that  in  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  quartz  reefs  the  gold  is  disseminated  in  more  minute  particles  than 
nearer  the  surface;  and  that  no  ''nugget"  has  ever  been  found  in  a  '* quartz 
reef,"  at  all  rivalling  in  size  those  more  magnificent  masses  found  in  the  alluvial 
deposits,  which  are  of  course  derived  from  the  waste  of  still  higher  parts  of  the 
reefs  than  those  which  now  appear  on  the  surface.  *  The  gold  procured 
directly  from  the  "quartz  reefs  "  mostly  occurs  "  in  hackly  grains,  thin  plates  with 
ragged  edges,  often  above  one  inch  square,  in  filiform  shapes  and  irregular  crystal- 
line masses,  but  veiy  rarely  arborescent  or  reticulated.  Perfect  crystals  of  gold 
occur  geneially  in  the  clayey  or  ferruginous  ochry  casings  of  the  reefs,  near  the 
surface."  These  crystals  occur  there  under  the  same  conditions  as  those  rarer 
mineral  forms  found  in  Cornwall  in  the  gossan  on  the  "  backs "  of  the  lodes, 
where  the  minerals  have  been  acted  on  by  the  weather.  In  the  deeper  parts  of 
the  quartz  reefs  there  is  often  no  appearance  of  any  gold  at  all,  although  it  is  dif- 
fused through  the  mass  of  the  veinstone  in  very  profitable  quantities.  There  is  a 
very  remarkable  speculation  of  Mr.  Selwjm's,  to  the  effect  that  the  laige  nuggets 
found  in  the  drift  of  certain  localities,  and  not  in  the  "  reefs  "  or  even  in  the  drift 
of  other  districts,  may  perhaps  have  been  increased  in  size  by  the  passage  of  water 
through  the  drift,  containing  gold  in  solution,  and  depositing  it  on  the  smaller 
masses  already  existing  there.  In  support  of  this  speculation  it  is  stated  that 
auriferous  iron  pyrites  occurs  in  the  cavities  of  pieces  of  driftwood  is  these  gravels, 
and  in  the  form  of  roots  and  branches  of  trees.  Mr.  Selwyn  also  states  that 
Mr.  Daintree  has  observed  that  a  speck  of  gold  lying  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
gold,  was  increased  several  times  in  size  after  a  small  piece  of  eork  had  fallen  into 
the  solution,  as  if  the  presence  of  organic  matter,  which  is  found  abundantly  iu 
the  drifts,  contributed  to  the  deposition  of  gold  from  its  solution.   Mr.  C.  Wilkin- 

*  The  largest  "  nugget "  ever  found  in  a  quarts  reef  is  said  to  have  weighed  fourteen 
pounds,  and  to  hare  been  got  at  a  depth  of  forty  feet  The  largest  nugget  found  in  the 
grayels  is  said  by  Mr.  A.  Phillips  to  have  weighed  288  lbs.  4  oa  troy. 
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son,  of  the  Geological  Suirey  of  Victoria,  likewise  observed  that  not  only  particles 
of  gold,  but  those  of  many  other  nietaln  and  minerals,  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold,  received  coatings  of  gold  when  any  organic  matter,  as  a  chip  of 
wood,  was  dropped  into  the  solution.  Mr.  Selwyn  remarks  that  the  waters  that 
passed  through  the  drifts  during  the  outpourings  of  the  great  basaltic  masses  which, 
near  Ballarat,  etc.,  overlie  some  of  the  auriferous  sands  and  gravels,  would  probably 
have  been  more  or  less  thermal  and  saline,  and  it  is  only  in  the  regions  where 
these  basaltic  plateaux  occur  that  the  large  **  nuggets  "  are  found  in  the  drifts, 
those  of  other  districts  rarely  exceeding  an  ounce  in  weight.  Here,  again,  we 
have  a  curious  coincidence  of  argument  in  favour  of  the  aqueous  and  comparatively 
modem  origin  of  many  of  our  metalliferous  deposits.* 

Many  other  metals  besides  gold  occur  in  the  auriferous  "  quartz  reefs  "  or  lodes 
of  Australia,  especially  the  ores  of  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  iron,  but  they  are  com- 
paratively neglected  by  the  miners.  Numerous  spars  also  occur,  many  of  them 
of  the  kind  called  **  precious  stones,"  or  gems. 

A  work  has  lately  been  published  by  Mr.  A  Phillips,  entitled  The  Mining  and 
Metallurgy  of  Oold  and  Silver^  in  which  the  student  will  find  ample  information 
on  this  subject.  It  is  there  stated  that  Mr.  Selwyn,  judging  from  the  compara- 
tively poor  gravels  of  an  older  tertiary  period,  compared  with  those  of  a  more 
recent  date,  has  come  to  the  opinion  that  there  must  have  been  two  sets  of 
quartz  reefs,  one  comparatively  poor,  preceding  the  Miocene  period ;  while  the 
more  recent  sets  of  reefe  were  of  a  richer  character.f  It  is,  however,  obviously 
possible  that  the  same  set  of  **  reefs  '*  may  have  become,  in  the  latter  period, 
more  richly  impregnated  with  gold  that  they  were  previously. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Henwood  has  in  the  press  a  work  on  Mining,  of  which  he  has 
been  so  kind  as  to  let  me  see  the  proof  sheets  of  the  part  relating  to  the  gold- 
mines of  Minas  Geraes  in  Brazil.  They  are  full  of  the  most  valuable  descrip- 
tions  and  details,  but  rather  adapted  to  the  professed  miner  than  the  student 
I  gather,  however,  from  his  descriptions,  that  there  is  a  great  series  of  rocks, 
consisting  of  granite,  gneiss,  micaceous  and  talcose  schists,  and  clay-slate,  all  in 
places  impregnated  with  gold.  In  one  part,  gold  in  grains  is  said  to  occur  as 
one  of  the  constituents  of  the  granite,  and  to  be  scattered  here  and  there 
through  the  whole  series  of  other  rocks.  Veins  of  auriferous  quartz,  either  veins 
of  segregation  or  lodes,  occur,  either  coinciding  with  the  stratification,  the 
cleavage,  or  the  joints,  or  crossing  them  aU  obliquely.  Bands  of  different  kinds 
of  iron  ores  are  said  to  occur  in  some  of  the  day  ironstone  interstratified  with 
the  slates,  and  associated  with  these  are  certain  conformable  beds,  from  which  the 
greatest  riches  of  gold  have  been  obtained.  These  vary  from  two  to  six  inches  in 
thickness,  and  extend  for  many  feet  or  fathoms,  containing  lumps,  flakes,  and 
granules  of  gold,  sometimes  isolated,  often  clustered,  but  generally  united  by  in- 
tertwining threads  of  gold.  These  layers  are  said  to  get  gradually  poorer  in  gold, 
and  merge  into  the  neighbouring  strata.  They  seem,  in  their  mode  of  occurrence, 
to  resemble  the  iron  pyrites  (sulphur  ore)  of  Wicklow,  except  in  their  much 
smaller  quantity.  Mr.  Warrington  W.  Smyth  long  ago  described  $  the  latter 
minerals  as  occurring  not  in  a  lode  with  distinct  walls,  but  as  impregnating  the 
slate  in  great  quantity  in  a  certain  band  of  country,  running  N.E.  and  S.W.  for 
about  nine  miles,  and  perhape  accompanying  a  lode  or  fissure. 

An  analogous  mode  of  occurrence  of  silver  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  A.  Phillips  § 

*  Tho  student  wiU  find  much  useful  infonnatioa  on  these  gold-reefs,  and  the  theories  as 
io  their  origin,  in  Mr.  Brough  Smyth's  handsome  volume  on  the  Gold  Fieldi  of  Victoria, 
Melboonie,  1809. 

t  Page  107. 

t  In  the  Mining  Bteordi  qf  the  (kUofloal  Sv/rvey,  vol.  L  p.  8. 

I  (>p.  ett.  p.  25S. 
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in  Mb  description  of  the  sUver-mines  of  Norway.  He  says,  "  These  mines  are 
situated  in  gneiss  and  mica-schist.  .  .  The  silver  occurs  in  what  are  called 
fahlbands,  which  consist  of  parallel  helts  of  rock  .  .  the  direction  of  which 
is  nearly  N.  and  S. ;  they  are  irregular  in  their  dimensions,  but  constantly  pre- 
serye  a  certain  degree  of  parallelism  with  each  other,  and  may  be  traced  for  an 
extent  of  several  mUes."  .  .  The  fahlbands  are  themselves  traversed  by  true 
veins  containing  silver  ore,  but  only  when  they  intersect  the  fahlbands. 

Stannifarous  and  Auriferoua  Oravels:  Stream  works. — Tin  and 
gold,  two  of  the  most  valuable,  and  one  of  them  the  heaviest  of  metals 
(except  platinum)  have  been  procured,  and  axe  still  being  procured,  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  not  only  in  veins,  or  from  the  mass  of 
rocks,  but  from  the  clays,  sands,  and  gravels  of  river  valleys  in  which 
the  debris  of  the  rocks  has  been  deposited.  Their  occurrence  there  is 
obviously  no  part  of  our  present  subject,  and  it  may  simply  be  noted 
that  many  of  these  deposits  are  richer  in  ore  than  any  part  of  the 
mass  of  the  rock  or  veins  from  the  degradation  of  which  they  have  been 
derived.  This  manifestly  results  chteflj  from  the  destruction  of  these 
rocks  having  been  effected  by  the  forces  of  denudation,  and  the  greater 
specific  gravity  of  the  metals  having  rendered  their  transport  less  easy 
than  that  of  the  rock.  The  siliceous,  argillaceous,  and  calcareous  par- 
ticles have  been  carried  off,  the  heavier  metalliferous  ones  have  been 
left  behind.* 

The  theoretical  considerations  suggested  by  mineral  veins  do  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  or  geognostic  section  of  this 
Manual.     This  will  be  discussed  in  the  section  on  Geological  Agencies. 

Explanation  of  some  Mining  Terms,  t 

Adit — The  gallery  or  lewl  driven  in  from  some  neighbouring  low  ground  to  cut  a 
vein. 

After-damp  or  Choke-damp — Carrbonic  acid  gas,  which  usually  succeeds  to  an  ex- 
plosion of  "  fire-damp  "  in  a  coal-mine. 

AttU — The  refuse  of  the  workings  of  a  vein  mine. 

Back  of  a  lode — The  part  near  the  surface,  or  that  above  the  adit  level,  generally 
more  or  less  affected  by  weather. 

BUuikjaek — ^Zinc  blende,  sulphide  of  zinc. 

Board,  or  5n>tt>— The  galJery  in  a  coal-mine  which  is  cut  across  the  "face"  of 
the  coal. 

Brattice — A  wall  of  timber  or  brick,  either  dividing  a  shaft  into  compartments,  or 
erected  across  a  gallery  either  temporarily  or  permanently. 

Buddie — ^A  trough  for  washing  pounded  ore,  and  separating  it  from  the  gangue. 

Capels — Siliceous  bands  at  the  sides  of  the  lodes  in  Comwadl,  etc 

*  Many  curious  and  interesting  accoimts  of  the  washing  for  tin  and  gold  will  be  found 
in  the  works  already  referred  to,  and  in  other  similar  ones. 

t  In  the  last  edition  of  this  Manual  there  was  a  diapter  containing  some  notes  on  the 
art  of  mining.  The  publication  of  Mr.  Warrington  W.  Smyth's  little  work  on  CoaU  and 
Coal-mining  renders  any  remarks  of  mine  on  that  sul^ect  quite  supeiflnons,  sod  I  hope  he 
will  shortly  give  us  a  rimllar  book  on  "  Vein-mining.**  It  may  be  useful,  however,  to 
retain  in  an  amplified  and  corrected  form  the  explanation  of  mining  terms. 
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Carbona — Cornish  name  for  a  large  cayemona  enlargement  of  a  lode. 

Cauk — Barytes,  sulphate  of  baryta. 

Champion  Lode — Tlie  main  vein,  as  distinguished  from  lateral  strings  and  branches. 

Cockle — Comish  term  for  either  schorl  or  hornblende. 

Coffins — Old  works  on  the  tin-lodes  in  ComwalL 

Cotteaninff — Sinking  shallow  pits  at  intervals  down  to  the  solid  rock,  and  then 
driving  headings  at  right  angles  to  the  general  course  of  the  veins  in  a 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  ore. 

CounteTf  ContTttf  or  Cannier  Lode — ^A  lode  cutting  a  ''right  lode"  obliquely  be- 
tween it  and  the  cross  course. 

Country  or  Ground — The  mass  of  rock  through  which  a  vein  runs. 

Cross  Course — A  lode  more  or  less  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  main  or  right 
running  lodes  of  a  district. 

Cross  Cut — A  horizontal  gallery  not  driven  in  the  lode. 

Cross  Fluhan — A  vein  of  flukan  running  like  a  cross  course. 

Deads — ^The  rubbish  left  behind  in  working  a  vein-mine. 

Dead  Vein — A  northern  tenn  for  one  that  carries  no  ore. 

Douk  or  Dauk — A  northern  term  for  a  mass  of  clay  in  a  vein. 

^ahUbands^A  Norwegian  term  for  belts  containing  silver  ore,  which  run  in  parallel 
N.  and  S.  lines,  but  seem  to  be  interstratified  with  the  slate-rocks. 

Fire-damp — Carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  which,  when  mixed  with  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  air,  becomes  explosive  on  the  application  of  flame.  In  some  coalfields 
it  is  called  suLphwr,  Sir  H.  Davy  showed  that  a  mixture  of  seven  volumes  of 
air  to  one  of  fire-damp  is  the  most  explosive  compound  ;  when  the  propor- 
tions of  atmospheric  air  are  less  than  four  or  more  than  fourteen  to  one  of 
fire-damp,  it  is  not  explosive. 

Flats — A  northern  term  for  deposits  of  ore  that  take  the  place  of  beds. 

Floors — See  Hn-Jloors. 

Ftucan  or  Fluhan — A  vein  or  seam  of  clay,  or  any  impure  argillaceous  substance 
occurring  in  a  vein. 

Foot  Wall — The  under  wall  of  an  inclined  vein. 

Oangue — ^The  matrix  of  the  ore  in  a  vein. 

OtU&road, — A  gallery  driven  along  the  "  face  "  of  the  coal,  a  main  passage  or  road 
in  a  mine.  Gate  literally  means  that  through  or  along  which  you  go.  In 
many  towns  the  old  streets  are  called  gates,  not  because  they  lead  to  what 
we  should  now  call  the  gates  of  a  town,  but  because  they  were  the  places  for 
poing  along.     A  gate  is  properly  a  passage,  not  that  which  stops  it. 

Oot^f,  or  Oob — ^The  more  or  less  empty  space  left  by  the  extraction  of  a  seam  of 
coaL 

Ootbin — The  refuse  fragments  left  in  working  a  coal-mine,  often  piled  up  to  sup- 
port the  roof  in  the  part  worked  out. 

Oossan — ^A  brown  ochrey  substance,  often  found  at  the  surface  i  part  of  a  lode  ;  it 
consists  of  oxide  of  iron,  often  in  a  powdery  state,  like  ordinary  iron  rust, 
coating  quartz,  or  other  substances  in  the  vein. 

Grotoan — Granite  decomposed  in  sitUf  often  at  great  depths. 

Ouides — ^The  name  applied  to  cross  courses  at  St  Just,  Cornwall. 

Sade — The  inclination  of  a  vein  or  fault  from  the  perpendicular. 

Hanging  Wall — The  upper  wall  of  an  inclined  vein,  or  that  which  hangs  over  the 
miner's  head  when  in  the  vein. 

Heading — A  small  galleiy  driven  in  advance  of  a  gate-road,  or  for  any  temporary 
purpose. 

J?<>2tfi^--Ontting  under  a  bed  of  coal  for  a  certain  distance^  so  as  to  deprive  it  of 
support,  and  allow  of  its  falling  down  when  cut  away  at  the  sides,  or  when 
wedges  are  driven  in  at  the  roof. 

Horse    Commonly  applied  by  vein-miners  to  any  large  detached  mass  of  rock 
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oocnrring  in  a  vein,  or  lying  between  two  branches  of  a  vein  :  by  colliers  to 
any  mass  of  rock  occurring  in  the  coal. 

Jockey  or  Jadehead  Pit — ^A  small  shaft  sunk  in  a  coal-mine  for  any  temporary 
purpose. 

KiUaa — The  Cornish  term  for  clay-slate,  esi)ecially  when  fragile  and  easily  break- 
ing into  small  fragments. 

Leader — A  string  or  small  vein  which  leads  to  the  main  vein,  or  is  supposed  to 
do  so. 

Levd — ^A  horizontal  gallery  driven  in  a  metalliferous  vein. 

Loch^  <yr  Loch'hole — ^A  northern  term  for  a  cavernous  space  in  a  vein,  sometimes 
large  enough  for  three  men  to  turn  in. 

Pecbch — ^Any  soft  green  chloritic-looking  substance  in  a  vein. 

Pii£h — ^A  portion  of  a  vein  prepared  and  set  apart  for  working. 

Pit  ey€ — Coal  left  surrounding  the  bottom  of  a  shaft,  so  as  to  prevent  the  rocks 
about  it  or  the  shaft  itself  being  shaken. 

Prian — ^A  Cornish  term  for  soft  wMte  clay  in  a  vein,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
good  indication  of  oreu 

Quick  Vein — ^A  northern  term  for  a  vein  that  bears  ore. 

Rake  Vein — ^A  northern  term  for  a  fissure  or  fault  which  carries  spar  and  ore. 

Rider — A  mass  of  rock  or  of  compacted  fragments  in  a  vein. 

Rising — Excavating  upwards. 

Shafl — A  pit  open  to  the  surface. 

Shakes — The  same  as  lochs. 

•Shoad^Umea — Fragments  of  ore  found  in  a  stream  below  where  it  crosses  a  vein  ; 
ahoading  is  searching  for  these  stones  in  order  to  find  the  vein.  Sometimes 
the  stream  may  be  banked  up  so  as  to  make  a  small  lake  or  pond,  which  is 
then  suddenly  let  loose  in  order  to  wash  the  bed  of  the  stream  bare,  and  dis- 
close any  veins  or  lodes  that  may  cross  it. 

iS^'nJtin^— Excavating  downwards. 

Skew — A  northern  term  for  a  fissure  or  vein  striking  out  irregularly  from  the  main 
vein  for  a  short  distance. 

Slickenside — A  polished  striated  surface  of  a  bed,  joint,  fissure,  or  vein,  or  any 
other  rock  or  mineral  surface. 

52u2e9— Cornish  name  for  veins  of  slimy  clay  in  fissures,  generally  running  £. 
andW. 

Spar — Crystals  of  any  non-metallic  mineral. 

Stemples — In  Derbyshire,  the  shafts  of  the  vein-mines  are  often  ascended  and 
descended,  not  by  ladders,  but  by  pieces  of  wood,  called  stemples,  fixed  in  the 
side  of  the  shaft. 

Slope,  or  Step — The  parts  of  a  vein  in  work  ;  one  set  of  men  having  proceeded, 
another  set  follow  them  and  excavate  the  next  step  above  or  below  the  first, 
according  as  the  stapes  are  overhand  or  underhand.  Over?iand  stopes  are 
those  where  the  miners  excavate  the  stuff  above  a  level  by  successive  steps 
upwards,  building  stages  as  they  proceed,  in  order  to  catch  the  stuff  as  it 
falls.  Underhand  stopes  are  those  in  which  they  dig  down  below  a  level  in 
successive  steps,  likewise  erecting  stages  as  they  proceed,  and  leaving  or 
making  a  permanent  roof  or  covering  to  the  level  below. 

Stowcea — In  the  part  of  Derbyshire  known  as  the  King's  Field,  any  man  who  can 
discover  a  vein  has  by  ancient  law  the  right  to  work  it  He  makes  his  claim 
by  fixing  up  a  windlass,  or  a  small  wooden  model  or  imitation  of  a  windlass, 
called  a  Stowce,  which,  if  not  removed  by  the  lord  of  the  soil  within  a  certain 
short  time,  makes  him  owner  of  the  mine. 

String — In  the  north  a  small  fissure  which  runs  in  a  straight  course  at  an  oblique 
angle  from  a  main  vein,  and  either  terminates  or  leads  into  a  parallel 
vein. 
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Sweept  or  Back — A  northern  term  for  a  fissure  containing  ore  which  sweeps  off 
from  the  hanging  wall  of  a  vein  and  comes  back  into  it  again. 

Tctmpinff — ^A  term  used  in  blasting,  either  in  a  mine  or  a  quarry,  to  signify  the 
clay,  sand,  or  rubbish  rammed  down  on  the  powder  in  a  bore-hole,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  jrawder  from  being  merely  blown  out  of  the  hole  as 
from  a  gun,  and  compelling  it  to  burst  the  rock  in  which  it  has  been  driUed. 

TtH'Jloors — Horizontal  layers  of  tin  ore,  which  seem  as  if  interstratified  with  the 
including  rock. 

Travm — The  name  given  at  St.  Ives  to  a  erosa  course, 

Tnbuiers — A  Cornish  term  for  men  who  undertake  to  get  a  certain  "  pitch  "  of  a 
vein  for  a  percentage  of  the  profits,  varying  perhaps  from  a  quarter  to  three 
quarters,  according  to  the  richness  or  poorness  of  the  vein. 

Tubbing — In  sinking  a  shaft  for  a  coal-mine,  if  a  soft  incoherent  bed  be  met  with, 
or  if  a  great  influx  of  water  occur  in  any  beds,  iron  cylinders  are  built  into 
the  shaft,  to  prevent  either  the  incoherent  matter  or  the  water  from  falling 
into  the  mine  below. 

Tvimen — A  Cornish  term  for  miners  who  excavate  any  matter,  either  rock  or 
vein  stuff,  at  so  much  a  fathom  or  so  much  a  ton — those  who  work  by  piece- 
work. 

Underlie — ^The  inclination  of  a  vein  or  fault  ttom  the  perpendicular,  the  comple- 
ment of  the  dip. 

Vein  Stone — ^The  compact  or  uncrystallised  non-metallic  contents  of  a  vein. 

Voghj  or  Vugh — An  occasional  cavity  or  hole  in  a  vein. 

WaUs — ^The  sides  of  a  vein ;  when  inclined,  the  one  which,  when  the  miner  is  in 
the  vein,  hangs  over  his  head,  is  called  the  hanging  or  top  wall,  the  one 
under  his  foot  is  called  the  foot  or  ledger  wall. 

Wheal — In  Cornwall,  mines  are  often  called  Wheals,  a  way  of  spelling  the  old 
Cornish  name  Huel,  a  mine. 

Winze — In  a  vein-mine  what  a  jackey-pit  is  in  a  coal-mine  :  a  shaft  not  sunk  from 
the  surface,  but  in  the  mine,  to  communicate  between  the  different  levels. 
In  a  large  vein-mine,  however,  they  are  numerous  and  necessary  parts  of  the 
workings. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


CONCRETIONS   IN   ROCKS. 


In  many  rocks,  aqueous,  igneous,  and  metamorpbic,  there  occur  con- 
cretions of  mineral  matter,  sometimes  formed  contemporaneously  with 
the  rocks  in  which  they  occur,  sometimes  the  result  of  subsequent 
segregation.  In  the  present  chapter  we  are  concerned  not  with  the 
various  hypotheses  as  to  the  origin  of  these  bodies,  but  with  the  nature 
and  occurrence  of  the  concretions  themselves.  By  for  the  most  abun- 
dant and  characteristic  varieties  occur  in  aqueous  or  sedimentary  rocks. 
Those  in  the  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks  are,  as  a  rule,  much  less 
frequent  and  less  distinctly  characterised. 

I.  Conoretions  in  Aqueous  or  SedimAntary  Books. 

In  SandBtones. — Many  sandstones,  on  being  broken  ox>en,  show  parallel  con- 
centric bands  of  colour,  usually  of  a  darker  brown  or  darker  rei  than  the  general- 
ity of  the  stone,  extending  from  an  inch  to  several  inches  from  the  surface  of  the 
block  towards  its  interior.  These  bands  of  colour  are  usually  confined  to  single 
blocks  of  the  rock,  but  sometimes  extend  through  two  or  three  adjacent  blocka, 
and  in  some  instances  through  several  distinct  beds  of  sandstone.  The  most 
striking  case  observed  by  the  author  was  on  the  south  side  of  Flagstaff  Point, 
WoUongong,  N.  S.  Wales,  where  a  fine-grained,  thick-bedded,  reddish  or  grey, 
slightly  calcareous  sandstone,  showed  concentric  bands  of  colour,  some  of  which 
extended  through  eight  or  ten  beds,  the  bands  being  a  foot  in  breadth,  and  the 
space  enclosed  by  them  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  The  rock  here, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  showed  a  tendency  to  weather  along  these  bands,  and  some 
of  the  smaller  blocks,  in  which  the  concentric  bands  were  confined  to  the  single 
blocks,  readily  decomposed  to  a  mere  nodule,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  fossil  shell 
or  coral  often  disclosed  itself.  The  presence  of  small  quantities  of  calcareous  and 
ferruginous  matter  diffused  through  the  sandstone  is  doubtless  one  of  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  production  of  these  structures. 

Many  sandstones  contain  concretions  of  iron  pyrites,  varying  in  size  from  mere 
grains  up  to  masses,  sometimes  at  least  as  lai^  as  the  fist.  When  such  concre- 
tions are  minute,  and  therefore  not  readily  recognisable,  they  often  escape  notice, 
and  the  blocks  in  which  they  occur  are  dressed  and  inserted  into  the  walls  of 
buildings.  Exposed  to  the  weather  they  decompose,  and  dark  stains  of  peroxide 
of  iron  soon  disfigure  the  architecturo.  The  Sable  de  Fontainebleau  is  a  pure 
white  sand.  It  is  covered  in  some  places  by  beds  of  a  freshwater  limestone  called 
the  Calcaire  de  Beauce.  Water  containing  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution  percolates 
through  the  sand,  and  deposits  the  lime,  binding  the  sand  either  into  globular  con- 
cretions, or  even  Into  rhombohedral  crystals,  such  as  carbonate  of  lime  ordinarily 
forms.  Besides  these  smaller  concretions,  other  large  parts  of  the  sand  have  been 
compacted  together  into  a  very  hard  white  gritstone,  which  is  extensively  used  as 
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>  p»»iiig  atone.  Ttia  Gris  de  PoDtainableau  fomis  pictareaqoe  cr^;B  mi  preoi- 
picca,  alt  the  more  atriking,  perhaps,  froni  their  coatrest  wita  the  loose  badiI  in 
which  the  masses  o[  consoliduUd  rock  occur.  In  aome  caaee  the  quartzose  grains 
appear  to  be  bound  ti^ether  by  a  siiiceoua  cement,  as  il  the  percolating  wntar  had 
coDtained  dinsolved  silica.  This  ia  obriously  the  case  in  one  variety,  a  glittering 
rock  bdhg  prodnced,  greatly  reaemhling  ordinary  quartiite,  only  mora  while  and 
lostroos  ;  this  variety  is  called  "  Oris  Instrie." 

The  Or^  de  Beaochamp  cooaiata  or  similar  locally  consolidated  and  semi- 
concretionary  lumps  of  sandstone,  occurring  here  and  there  in  loose  sand.  In 
pirta  of  the  north  of  France  theae  lumpa  of  gritatone  are  diacovered  hy  "  sounding," 
or  piercing  the  loose  sands  with  an  iron  rod,*  and  they  are  then  extracted  and 
broken  into  square  blocks,  and  naed  for  forming  the  roads  of  the  conutry. 

In  ShAls  and  Clar. — These  are  more  numerous  and  important  than  those  in 
sandstones.  In  some  esses  indurated  ahales  assume  a  globular  or  concretionary 
stracture,  without  any  very  striking  difference,  eicept  that  of  form,  being  apparent 
between  tha  apheroids  and  the  adjacent  shales  (Fig.  119).  Sometimea  a  single 
concretionary  mass  occurs,  haring  a  apheroidal,  lenticular,  or  other  form,  sometimes 


s<riid  throaghoat,  and  showing  no  tendency  even  to  decompose  in  concentric  coals, 
sometimea  exhibiting  such  a  tendency  in  a  marked  manner,  the  hard  centra]  portion 
being  of  small  eiie  compared  with  the  original  ball,  sometimes  even  with  the 
coDcentric  coats  detached  Ifefore  the  nodule  is  broken,  so  that  the  central  balls  are 
heard  to  rattle  when  the  detached  concretion  is  shaken. 

A  remarkable  ioslance  is  shown  in  Fig.  120.  of  a  lenticular  nodule  embedded  in 


man  ahtla  of  the  Conot}!  Cbtn,  and  encloaing  part  of  a  mnall  layer  at 
helln,  which  eitenils  for  many  yarrii  beyond  it  on  eacli  aide,  aa  ahovn  by 
the  line  A  B.     The  nodule  might 
bo  called  a  very  Uan  clay  iron- 
'      stone,  or  one  io  which  the  propor- 
tion   of    teCTUginoiu    matter    u 
inaignificaiit.     In  aome  cases  the 
whole  mas*  of  these  shales  aaanmes 
'       a  Dodnlar  concretionary  »li  uctare 
throogh    a   thickneaa    of  aevetal 
feet,  one  larger  spheroid  often  enclosing  several  smaller  ouea,  aa  shown  in  Fig.  119. 
T]ie  Clag-inmtiones,  which  hare  been  so  largely  the  source  of  the  Britidi 
nianufscture  of  iron,  gire  ui  striking  eianiples  of  this  nodular  concretionary  struc- 
ture, since,  while  they  occur  in  regular  beiU,  such  as  we  can  suppose  to  have  been 
separately  deposited  as  beds  of  clay  ironstone,  in  the  shape  in  which  we  now  find 
them,   they  also,  and   most  frequently,  form  layers  of  irregular  concretionary 
nodules  in  shale  or  clay.    These  coDcretions  are  sometimes  of  very  small  size,  ao 
as  to  be  called  Pins  or  Pennjrstones,  and  other  similar  designations,  sometimea  they 
are  large  spheroidal  massn  of  several  inches,  or  one  or  two  feet,  or,  mots  rarely, 
even  Are  feet  in  diameter.   The  larger  masses  generally  show  irregular  angular  (see 
Fig.  121)  cavities  in  tiie  centre,  some- 
timea quite  empty,  at  others  more  or 
less  full  of  spar,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or 
carbonate  of  iron,  and  not  uufre<|ucntly 
with  small  crysUbi  of  blende  (sulphide 
of  line),   or,    more  rarely,    of  galena 
(sulphide  of  lead).     The  size  of  these 
cavities  genernlty  incresses  towanb  the 
centre  of  the  mass,  the  outer  coat  of  the 
nodule  being  quite  untraver^ed  by  any 
veins  or  liunres.     The  reasoQ  of  this  is 
apparently  that  consolidation  occurreil 
fintt  in  this  outer  envelope,  the  spher- 
oidal form  of  which  resisted  all  farther 

conlraction,and  tliatthefarthershriDk-  pia  m. 

age  of  the  interiorwas  directed  towards         [Jodalo  eithe 
this  outer  envelope,  so  as  to  leave  vacant  '     Bei„_  „,.„„, 

apnces,  some  of  which  were  afterwards 

more  or  less  filled  np  by  the  crystallisation  of  minerals  Ihat  gained  access  to  them 
in  a  state  of  solution. 

Soma  clay  ironstones  exhibit  another  concretionary  fonn,  called  "  cone  in  cone," 
as  the  seam  of  iromitone  breaks  into  conical  forms  witti  the  bases  of  the  conea  at 
top  and  bottom  of  the  seam,  and  their  apices  pointing  inwards  towards  each  other. 
The  surfaces  of  these  oones  are  corrugated  by  small  horiiuntaJ  fretted  wavelets,  or 
ridges,  rather  MHemblit^  those  on  the  ontside  of  some  stalactites,  and  each  cone  is 
concentrically  enveloped  by  several  coats,  tbe  surface  of  eacb  being  similarly 
corrugated. 

Some  coals  also  exhibit  a  curious  structure  in  the  interior,  somewhat  anak^ua 
to  this,  sboVFing,  when  pariied,  e  series  of  narrow  winding  cormgated  ridges  and 
fiirrowa,  about  on  inch  wide  and  deep,  fitting  closely  into  each  other  till  eeparated 
with  some  little  force. 

There  occur  concretionary  Seplarum  nodules,  someHmes  two  or  thr«e  feet  in 
diameter,  in  the  clay  under  London,  and  other  places,  in  which  carbonate  of  lime 
plays  tbe  part  which  carbonate  of  iron  does  in  the  day  ironstones,  tbe  irregular  in- 
ternal fissures  being  formed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  filled  up  by  ciystalliDe  calc-spsr. 


w  ball  or  a 
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froR  Pgrita,  or  higalphide  of  iron,  occura  abnndaDtly  ia  gome  krgillaceom 
Toclu,  eepeciallf  in  cIsfKlmtes,  in  regular  crystalliae  forma,  vhich  have  obiioualy 
been  vsoined  by  the  mineral  since  it  wa§  ancloflfld  in  the  iTKk.  The«e  Are  9ome- 
times  angle  cryaUls,  Bometimes  nents  of  auch  crystals  two  or  three  inches  in 
diameler.  Oronpe  of  cabicsl  crjrstals,  each  an  inch  acroan,  occur  near  Catslins, 
in  Newfonndlutil,  and  are  known  aa  catalina-atone,  fimilf  embedded  in  a  green 
liliceone  elate-roek.  These  cryatals  have  evidentlj  not  been  formed  in  a  pre- 
vionaly  eiiiiting  cavity,  auch  aa  those  which  are  known  as  "dmsy  cavitiee,"  bnt 
were  prodneed  in  the  aoUd  rock  hy  the  interchange  of  place  between  one  kind  of 
mlDeral  matter  and  the  other  kiad,  and  the  assuniption  of  a  regular  crystalline 
fomi  by  the  later  mineraL 

PhotpkaUc  nodtiUi  occur  in  some  clays,  and  also  ia  sandBlonea  and  limeatonea, 
even  as  ancient  m  the  Lower  Silurian  period.  In  the  day  known  as  the  Gault, 
■nd  ill  the  Chloritic  Marl,  lying  at  the  baae  of  the  chalk  of  Cambridgeshire,  etc, 
lai^  nnmbere  of  nodules  occur,  containing,  it  ia  aaid,  about  aiity  per  cent  of  phos- 
phate of  lime.  They  are  believed  to  be  of  coproljtic  origin.  In  the  Lower  Silnrian 
limestonee  and  aandstonea  of  Eastern  Canada,  eimilar  nodulea  occur,  often  charged 
with  fragmentary  sheila,  and  coatainii^  about  forty  per  cent  of  phoapliate  of  lime. 
Then  are  aometimes  an  inch  thick,  and  two  inches  long,  contain  embedded 
quartzoee  graioa,  and,  when  heated,  give  off  strongly  ammoniacal  water,  with  tlia 
odour  of  burnt  bom. 

Ia  IilmMtonaa  and  Dolomitei,  the  moat  striking  and  frequently-occurring 
concretions  in  limestone  rocka  are  thoae  of  a  sillceons  character,  snch  as  the  Hints 
in  chatk,  and  the  maaaes  of  black  and  white  chert  in  carboniferoni  and  other  lime- 
stones.    Chalk  flints  occur  aa  rounded  nodular  masses,  of  very  int^larand  aomo- 


Bk(rl<:h  of  Knoe  beda  of  Umealone  containlDg  nodolei  ot  white  chert,  at  Ulddlebm  Hoor, 
in  Derbrsblte.  <n  which  Ute  Irregular  and  tinUstic  ahapei  aunined  bf  these  nodulea  are 
well  exbibitad,  aa  also  their  llkeneai  lo  flints  in  the  chalk. 

times  faotaatic  shape,  and  of  all  aiiea,  up  to  a  foot  in  diameter.  They  are  com- 
monly white  outside,  but  internally  are  ot  various  shades  of  black  or  brown, 
sometime*  passing  into  white.     They  have  aometimes  concentric  bands  of  black 

■  Bterrj  Hont,  In  Logan's  Otelon  a/Canada,  Ml  and  158.  These  Canadlaa  nodules  are 
also  probably  ooprolltlc  The;  contain  shells  ot  Littfuta,  a  brachlopod  the  ibell  oT  which, 
as  Bterry  Haut  has  ahown,  contalna  Id  Its  Died  residue,  left  ~ 
per  cent  ot  pbnsphat*  of  time. 
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and  irhil*  coloora  iiii«ni»lly,  ind  exhibit  marking*  deriyod  from  organic  bodka 
round  Khieh  they  lia»«  often  been  formed,  Flint  ocean  in  the  Chalk,  not  onlj  in 
nodules,  but  also  in  uama  or  Uyera,  eomltimta  abort  end  irregolar,  somMimei 
i*gni»r,  over  ■  distanca  of  seTeral  yarda.  Tbese  leama  vary  from  one-lenth  of  an 
inch  to  four  iochea  in  thichness,  and  are  commonly  black  in  coloor.* 

Almoiit  all  Urge  mauea  of  Umeatone  have  their  flint*  or  mILcmous  concretioiM. 

These  are  frequently  tailed  ehert,  ai  In  the  carboniferooi  limmtone,  where  the 

nodules  and  layers  of  chert 

exactly  resemUe  the  flinti 

In  the  chalk.    Even  the  l«^ 

tiary     limeatouea     around 

Pari*  have  their  fliuta,  the 

i    meniUte   of   that    locality 

[   being  nothing  but  a  aili- 

I  ceona  concretion,  found  in 

1    the  Calcaire  St  Onen,  and 

j   pomljly  other  pUcfB.    Pure 


even    in    the   hvah- water 
'''''' "^-  UmeatooM  and  gypsum  bedi 

?(rt  or  a  Mam  of  black  cheit  In  the  tlmeitone  near  of  Hontmaitie. 
DnbllB.    Tfaue  uami,  like  tlui«  in  chalk,  are  loiDellniei         jj,g  Chalk,  howerHT,  in 
quiu  w«nUr  for  MinBdlitancB,  and  then  either  luddenly  niany  places  contains   cori- 
lemilnale,  split  up,  or  are  sulject  to  other  Irrfgolarltles   ^^    concretionary    nodules 
like  thoH  Id  the  flgvre.  of  ima  pyritea,   aometimes 

as  big  u  the  fist,  of  a  epheroida]  form,  and  having  internally  a  radiated  structure. 
Two  such  nodules  are  sontetimea  connected  by  a  cylindrical  stick,  so  as  to  look  at 
first  like  a  Icg-boDB,  these  nodules  alvays  showing  throughout  a  radiation  from  the 
centre  to  the  surface,  which  proves  that  they  are  formed  in  the  place  in  which  they 
are  embedded,  and  ai'e  not  extraneous  manes  rounded  by  mechanical  tnosporL 
Dolomite   or   JUagnttiaa   LimaUmt,   when    it   occurs    in   maw,  has  nfl*n   a 


tike  a  bundle  of  amall 
twigs  irregularly  com- 
pacted together,  some- 
times like  a  heap  of 
musket-ahot,  or  bunches 
of  grapes,  or  cannon-lMlls 
piled  irregularly  on  each 
other.  When  they  are 
like  grapes  they  are  then 
called  botryoidal  conrie- 
tions.Clifrs  showing  these 
various  forms  may  be  | 
readily    examined    near  ' 

Bunderland,     where    the  f\g.  \n, 

rock  might  often  be  mis-       d„i„„hj  ^^  ii.g,e>lan  Uiueslone.  showing  concretionaiy 
taken  for  a  conglomerate  .traolUTe    From  thecllBk  nMJ8nnd*rlaad;tbBbaIliarethn* 
formed  of  roiled  pebbles   ^  ,|j  ^„^■^^„  ^^  diameter, 
and    rounded    biociu,    If 
the  concretionary  origin  of  the  balls  were  not  proved  partly  by  their  generally 

'  8m  Cent.  Sum.  Utmaln,  sheet  13,  p.  M. 
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luTing  internally  >  nidiBUd  itmotare,  but  more  stronglji  by  the  occmrence  of 
Linea  oT  UmiaatJOD  ntnniDg  equally  through  the  mass  of  the  rock,  sod  the  balls 
iadttded  in  it,  as  ahown  iu  Fig.  124,  where,  howsTer,  these  homoatal  lines 
of  lAmiaatioii  are  mode  ■  little  too  prominent  in  the  baits  and  not  quite 
enongh  so  in  the  rock.  These  lines  of  lamination  ghow  that  the  rock  was 
originally  formed  by  the  deposition  of  successive  layers,  the  radiated  glatmlar 
form  being  sabHequently  assumed  hy  parts  of  it. 

la  Book-aalt  uid  a7PBum.~The8B  deposita,  from  their  purely  chemical 
formation,  might  be  expected  to  exhibit  these  concntionary  forms.  Great  oon- 
centiic  circles  of  crystalline  salt  may  be  seen  in  the  roof  of  the  large  salt-mines 
oeai  Nsntwich  in  Cheshire.  Gypauni  frequently  occurs  as  mere  Teina  and  concre- 
tionary or  crystAllias  masses,  and  even  where  it  has  been  originally  deposited  in 
i^nlar  beds,  or  layers  of  minute  crystals,  that  amngement  is  apt  to  be  disturbed 
by  a  subsequent  modidcatioti  into  larger  crystalline  plates  of  selenite.  Instances 
oi  this  may  be  obserred  in  the  quarries  at  Montniartre,  near  Paris,  vhere  one  or 
two  beds,  six  or  eight  inches  in  thicluiess,  consisting  of  thin  layers  of  mlaute 
eiyitals  of  gypsam,  are  aometimea,  for  a  space  of  several  yards,  traversed  by  pei^ 
puidicnlju'  plates  of  selenite,  through  which  the  original  layers  may  be  distinctly 
trscsd. 

In  one  observed  example  all  the  beds  were  horizontal,  and  the  layers  of  small 
ciyslalline  grains  were  quite 
pusUel  t»  the  stratiAoatiou ; 
but,  in  the  beds  above  mea- 
tiooed,  l»rge  tabular  crystals 
tod  blind  flakes  of  setenite,  of 
rather  irregular  form,  had  struck 
ditrcLly  across  the  bed,  more  or 
less  nearly  at  right  angles  to  it, 
the  original  horizontal  lamina- 
tion not  being  oUiteraled,  but 
being  in  some  places  waved,  as 
If  slightly  disturbed  by  the  for- 
maUon  of  the  crystalline  plates, 
the  angles  of  these  waves  having 
evident  relation  to  the  faces  and 

>iii;lesof  the  superinduced  crys-  Pig  m 

UUine  pUtes.  This  formed  a  <^  i,ye«  pf  .n,.!!  crysUlUn.  b™>u1«  of  gyps™. 
T^J!!^  I  molecular  chwige  ^  ciystaUlas  pUtes  of  gypsum.  faaver*)5  i,  the 
of  structure  luiving  uken  p^e  ^„  „j  a,^  „^  „^^^  ^,„  ^        ^^ 

m  the  mass  of  the  rode  .ubse-  .^^^  „„„  .„  „„t  .ufflclenOy  obllqns  In  the  wood- 
qoently  to    its  formation,    hke   „t.  on  the  face,  of  Kimeof  the  crystals  they  form 
that  before  mentioned  as  occui^  u,g,„  of  jj.  ^im  ^he  plane  of  Uie  beds, 
ring  in  the  spheroidal  concretions 

of  magnesian  limestone,  and  in  the  structure  of  stalactites  and  the  limestone  of 
coral  reefs.  It  yet  remains  for  the  chemist  to  explain  lo  us  the  exact  method  of 
opsntion  by  which  these  changes  are  produced. 

Large  twin  crystals  of  selenite  also  occur  in  the  London  and  other  clays  ; 
tametimes  several  inches  across,  and  prove  the  relative  motions  of  particles,  both 
of  the  clay  to  make  room  for  the  gypaum,  and  of  the  gypsnm  that  was  originally 
ditperaed  throngh  the  surrounding  clay. 

It  seems  that  when  one  mineml  substance  is  diffused  in  comparatively  small 
quantity  through  the  mass  of  a  rock,  there  is  often  ■  tendency  in  that  dilTuaed 
ninerel  to  segregHte  and  concentrate  itself  npOD  particular  points,  and  this  move- 
ment seems  lo  have  taken  place  equally  from  all  sides,  independently  of  gravita- 
tion, or  at  least  only  modified,  but  not  controlled  by  It. 
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n.  ConcretionB  in  Igneous  Bocks. 

Ab  already  remarked,  the  concretionaiy  structure  is  less  characteristically 
developed  in  Igneous  than  in  Aqueous  rocks.  When  it  occurs  in  the  former  it  is 
sometimes  due  to  the  peculiarities  in  the  cooling  and  crystallisation  of  the  rode, 
and  therefore  congenital  or  synchronous  with  the  formation  of  the  rock  itself  as  in 
the  case  of  the  drusy  cavities  of  granite.  Sometimes  it  arises  from  subsequent 
internal  changes  and  re-aiiangements  in  the  rock,  as  in  the  amygdaloidal  kernels 
in  trap-rocks. 

In  Oranita. — Many  granites,  though  tolerably  uniform  in  their  texture, 
present  numerous  patches  where  the  component  minerals  have  formed  much 
larger  crystals  round  irregular  cavities,  wherein  are  found  also  other  minerals 
which  either  do  not  occur  at  all,  or  only  rarely,  in  the  main  body  of  the  granite.  In 
these  **  drusy  cavities  "  the  minerals  are  much  more  perfectly  crystallised  than  in 
the  general  mass  of  the  rock,  and  these  are  likewise  the  receptacles  of  the  best 
topazes,  beryls,  cairngorms,  and  other  gems  which  occur  in  granite. 

It  ia  not  uncommon  in  some  granites  to  meet  with  more  or  less  angular  pieces 
of  a  dark  micaceoua  rock  from  less  than  an  inch  to  several  inches  in  length. 
They  are  frequently  to  be  observed  with  no  very  shaip  boundary  lines,  but  rather 
to  shade  into  the  surrounding  granite.  They  resemble  somewhat  in  their  form 
and  mode  of  occurrence  the  "  clay-galls  "  of  some  sandstones,*  and  may  possibly 
have  had  originally  a  similar  origin,  but  subsequently  metamorphosed  along  with 
the  rock  in  which  they  were  imbedded. 

In  Trap-Bocks. — ^The  globular  structure  revealed  in  many  doleritic  rocks  by 
the  process  of  "  weathering  "  has  been  already  described,  +  and  the  remarkable 
orbicular  diorite,  or  Napoleonite  of  Corsica,  consisting  of  an  aggregate  of  spherical 
bodies,  has  been  referred  to  in  the  description  of  rocks.  Z 

The  most  important  concretions  found  in  trap-rocks  are  those  which  fill  up  the 
amygdaloidal  cavities.  These  cavities,  though  sometimes  empty,  are  most  fre- 
quently filled  wholly  or  partially  with  some  mineral  or  minerals  which  have  been 
subsequently  introduced  into  them.  The  nature  of  the  infilling  substance  depends 
much  upon  the  nature  of  the  rock  itself,  for  the  student  will  find  that  in  most 
cases  the  infiltration  of  mineral  matter  into  the  empty  cells  has  been  one  result  of 
the  decomposition  of  the  rock  in  which  these  ceUs  exist,  and  hence,  that  wherever 
the  cells  are,  or  once  have  been,  filled,  the  rock  round  about  them  is  sure  to  be 
much  decomposed.  A  strongly  marked  amygdaloid,  therefore,  wUl  be  found  to 
contain  its  kernels  in  a  more  or  less  decayed  base.  In  doleritic  rocks,  where 
labradorite  has  been  acted  on  by  percolating  alkaline  water,  the  production  of 
zeolites  has  taken  place,  §  and  our  finest  zeolites  are  found  in  the  great  doleritic 
plateaux  of  Antrim  and  the  Inner  Hebrides.  The  cavities  are  either  filled  entirely, 
as  happens  characteristically  with  heulandite  and  stUbite,  or  lined  with  crystals, 
the  latter  form  being  that  in  which  the  finer  specimens  of  apophyllite,  chabasic, 
etc.,  occur.  Instead  of  zeolite,  the  cavities  may  be  lined  or  filled  with  a  purely 
siliceous  substance.  Thus,  a  coating  of  crystals  of  quartz  often  encloses  an  empty 
interior,  or  the  walls  of  the  kernel  are  Lined  with  concentric  layers  of  jasper, 
agate,  chalcedony,  which  often  fill  the  entire  cavity,  or  allow  the  centre  to  be  occu- 
pied  by  some  crystallised  quartz.  It  is  from  these  amygdaloidal  kemek  that  our 
"  pebble  "  ornaments  are  chiefly  obtained.  In  other  cases,  instead  of  a  purely 
siliceous  infiltration,  we  have  one  of  a  hydrous  magnesian  silicate,  as  chlorite, 
serpentine,  steatite,  or  delessite.  It  often  happens  that  such  a  silicate  merely 
coats  the  cavity  as  a  thin  lining,  the  rest  being  filled  up  with  some  other  mineral, 

*  See  ante,  p.  187.  f  See  ante,  p.  182.  t  See  ante,  p.  113. 

I  The  conversion  of  the  felspars  into  zeolites,  or  bydrated  felspars.  Is  explained  at 
pp.  86-87. 
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and  when  the  kernel  falls  oat  of  the  rock  it  is  found  with  the  green  chloritic  or 
other  coating  covering  its  exterior. 

In  trap-tafis  concretions  occur  much  as  they  do  in  some  forms  of  ordinary 
sedimentary  rock.  Nodules  of  clay  ironstone  are  found  sometimes  amoog  the 
greenstone-tuffs  of  the  carboniferous  formations  of  central  Scotland.  Calcareous 
nodules  likewise  occur,  as  in  some  of  the  Welsh  tufis.  The  calcareous  concretions 
in  schalstein  may  likewise  be  alluded  to. 

III.  Concretions  in  Metamorphic  Bocks. 

As  concretions  are  so  fluently  themselves  a  product  of  a  partial  metamor- 
phism  or  change  of  the  mineral  characters  of  rocks,  we  might  reasonably  expect  to 
meet  with  them  in  the  rocks  that  are  distinctively  termed  metamorphic.  Accord- 
ingly,  we  find  that  in  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  in  the  rocks  already  described  under 
the  head  of  "  Metamorphic  Porphyries,"  there  has  been  often  a  tendency  to  the 
segr^ation  of  minerals  in  irregular  concretionary  patches.  Lumps  of  hornblende, 
not  regularly  crystallised,  but  full  of  intermixture  with  other  minerals,  occur  in 
the  oldest  or  Laurentian  gneiss  of  the  north-west  of  Scotland.  In  a  similar  way 
we  meet  with  groups  of  crystals,  or  rather  crystalline  concretions,  of  felspar  both 
in  gneiss  and  mica-schist.  Quartz  is  a  common  constituent  of  the  irregular  lumps 
which  have  been  segregated  in  these  rocks.  The  process  of  metamorphism 
appears  to  have  been  greatly  modified  by  the  varying  nature  of  the  materials  upon 
which  it  had  to  operate.  Where  there  were  original  fragments  or  lumps  of 
material,  differing  markedly  in  composition  from  the  surrounding  rocks  in  which 
they  lay,  they  may  have  given  rise  to  a  distinct  new  crystalline  nucleus.  There 
has  likewise  been  a  strong  tendency  in  the  different  minerals,  as  quartz,  orthoclase, 
hornblende,  etc.,  to  gather  together  in  patches  or  concretions,  as  well  as  in  those 
layers  or  folia  which  distinguish  the  foliated  rocks. 
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Section  L 
TTlTDEBaBOU^JD  AaENCOSS. 

CHAPTER    XVI. 

FORM  AND   INTERNAL   CONDITION   OF   THE   EARTH. 

In  the  foregoing  part  of  this  Manual  we  have  been  concerned  simply 
with  the  record  and  description  of  the  composition,  texture,  structure, 
and  mode  of  occurrence  of  minerals  and  rocks,  or  with  what  is  termed 
geognosy;  a  consideration  of  the  agencies  involved,  and  of  the  ex- 
planatory theories  which  have  been  proposed  to  account  for  the  appear- 
ances described,  have  been  reserved  for  this  place.  We  now  propose 
to  present  to  the  student  as  succinct  a  resum^  as  possible  of  the 
various  agents  and  processes  which  have  been  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  rocks  and  rock- structures  with  which  he  has  already 
become  acquainted.  We  shall  first  consider  the  changes  which  are  in 
progress  beneath  the  surface,  within  what  is  called  the  crast  of  the 
earth,  and  many  of  which  affect  that  surface  in  the  most  momentous 
way.  We  shall  then  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the  agencies  which 
are  at  work  above  ground,  and  show  the  changes  which  they  bring 
about  Lastly,  we  shall  give  an  outline  of  the  results  achieved  by  the 
combined  action  of  subterranean  and  superficial  forces  in  modifying  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

Form  of  the  Earth. — The  earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid,  the  polar 
diameter  being  7899*60  statute  miles,  and  the  equatorial,  7926*05  * 
or  26^  miles  longer.  The  equatorial  radius,  therefore,  is  about  13^ 
statute  miles  longer  than  the  polar  radius,  or,  in  round  numbers,  70,000 
feet.  If,  therefore,  we  imagine  a  true  sphere  to  be  described  within  the 
earth,  the  radius  of  which  shall  be  equal  to  the  polar  radius,  the  sur^ 

*  These  numbers  are  those  dednoed  by  M.  BesseL  It  hss  been  lately  stated,  on  good 
anthority,  that  different  equatorial  diameters  vary  in  length  to  the  extent  of  one  or  two 
mile  4,  but  these  sli^t  Tsriations  will  not  afRsct  the  reasoning  in  the  text 
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face  of  that  sphere  will  coincide  with  the  actual  surface  of  the  earth 
only  about  the  poles,  but  will  sink  beneath  the  actual  surface,  as  we 
recede  from  the  poles,  gradually  and  regularly,  till  it  is  70,000  feet 
deep  under  the  equator  (see  Fig.  1 26). 

Let  Fig.  126  represent  a  section  of  the  earth  through  the  poles  P  P, 
and  the  centre  c,  the  line  P  P  being  its  polar  diameter,  and  the  line 
E  £  its  equatorial  diameter,  and  let  it  be  drawn  on  a  scale  of  2600 
miles  to  the  inch.  Then,  if  an  inner  circle  be  drawn  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
inside  PP,  that  will  represent  a  depth  of  260  miles,  and  the  circle  VeV  e 


Fig.  126. 

will  represent  the  circumference  of  the  supposed  internal  sphere  drawn 
on  the  polar  radius  e  P.  The  curved  outer  line  P  E  P  E  will  then  repre- 
sent the  actual  surfiGu:e  of  the  earth  protuberant  beyond  this  internal 
sphere,  but  this  is  not  drawn  to  scale.  The  space  between  the  letters 
e  £  on  each  side  ought  to  be  only  one-twentieth  of  the  space  between 
P  and  the  inner  circle,  whereas  it  is  drawn  nearly  as  \y  since  a  twentieth 
of  that  space  would  not  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Making  allowance 
for  this  necessary  distortion,  the  outer  line  of  the  figure  will  represent 
the  surface  of  the  earth  bulging  at  the  equator  13^  miles  beyond  the 
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supposed  internal  sphere.  This  equatorial  protuberance  may,  in  fact, 
as  Professor  Hennessey  once  remarked  to  the  author,  be  likened  to  a 
great  mountain  mass  resting  on  the  supposed  internal  sphere,  with  a  base 
equal  to  the  whole  surface  of  that  sphere,  and  rising  to  a  height  of 
70,000  feet  above  it  under  the  equator.  The  upper  surface  of  the  sea, 
or  sea-level,  will  form  the  true  mean  or  symmetrical  surface  of  this 
protuberant  shelL  The  surface  of  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth  rises 
irregularly  above  the  sea-level  into  dry  land,  and  sinks  irregularly  below 
it  to  form  the  ocean-bed.  The  mass  of  the  dry  land,  however,  is  8o 
small  compared  with  the  bulk  of  this  protuberant  shell,  as  to  be  quite 
insignificant,  even  when  we  take  into  account  such  a  boss  as  the  table- 
land of  Thibet,  with  a  mean  height  of  10,000  or  12,000  feet,  and  a 
diameter  of  600  miles,  or  such  occasional  pinnacles  as  die  Himmalayah 
Mountains,  of  which  the  loftiest.  Mount  Everest,  rises  29,000  feet 
above  the  sea-IeveL  The  depths  of  the  ocean  are  doubtless  greater  than 
the  heights  of  the  land,  but  it  may  very  well  be  doubted  whether  much 
of  the  surface  of  its  bed,  except  perhaps  in  the  Polar  r^ons,  sinks 
below  the  protuberant  shell  of  the  earth  down  to  the  surface  of  the 
supposed  internal  sphere  before  mentioned. 

The  irregularities  in  the  surface  of  the  earth  are  then  merely  irre- 
gxilarities  in  its  protuberant  shell,  and  they  are  largely  compensated  for 
by  all  their  lower  hollows  being  filled  with  water,  up  to  a  height 
which  must  certainly  be  considerably  above  the  mean  level  of  these 
irr^^larities. 

Stabilitj  of  the  Earth's  Axis — This  protuberant  sheU,  consisting 
partly  of  earth  and  partly  of  water,  provides  for  the  stability  of  the 
earth's  axis  and  the  permanence  of  its  general  form.  The  actual  cir- 
cumference of  the  earth's  equator  is  about  eighty-three  miles  greater 
than  that  of  the  circumference  of  the  true  sphere  enclosed  in  it,  and  its 
movement  of  rotation  is  correspondingly  more  rapid  than  that  of  the 
surface  of  that  sphere.  If,  therefore,  any  disturbing  action,  either 
internal  or  external,  tended  to  cause  the  earth  to  rotate  on  any  other 
axis  than  the  existing  one,  it  would  have  to  overcome  the  resistance  of 
the  greater  centrifugal  force  now  residing  in  the  equatorial  protuber- 
ance of  the  earth,  and  transfer  it  to  some  other  circumference.  It 
seems  difficult  to  imagine  any  cause  capable  of  this,  but  even  if  it 
existed,  unless  the  earth  immediately  adjusted  its  form  to  its  new 
motion,  and  transferred  its  protuberance  to  the  new  equator,  the  dis- 
turbance could  only  be  temporary,  and  the  earth  would  immediately 
begin  to  swing  back,  so  as  to  rotate  upon  its  shortest  diameter  as  an 
axis,  and  its  largest  circumference  as  an  equator. 

Ever  since  the  earth  assumed  its  present  form  of  an  oblate  spheroid, 
the  position  of  its  axis  has  probably  remained  within  it  unchanged,  and 
the  points  on  its  surface  now  occupied  by  the  north  and  south  poles 
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have  contmued  to  be  its  poles.  Whether  the  present  axis  of  the  earth 
always  pointed  to  the  same  point  of  the  heavens  (making  allowance  for 
merely  periodical  motions,  such  as  that  of  nutation),  or  whether  it  was 
always  inclined  2Z^°*  from  the  pole  of  its  orbit,  and  the  equator  cor- 
respondingly inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  is  altogether  another  question,  to 
which  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  internal  constitution  or  external 
form  of  the  earth,  calculated  to  give  an  answer.f 

Internal  Temi>eratuTe  of  tlie  Barth. — It  is,  however,  very  remark- 
able, that  the  form  of  the  earth,  as  above  described,  is  said  to  be  almost 
exactly  that  of  a  spheroid  of  rotation  ;  that  is  the  form  which  the 
earth  would  have  assumed  supposing  it  to  have  been  once  a  fluid  or 
pasty  mass  revolving  with  its  present  velocity.  That  the  earth  has  this 
form,  certainly  raises  a  strong  presumption  in  our  minds  that  it  was 
once  fluid  or  pasty.  We  may  arrive  at  some  conclusions  on  thi» 
subject  from  the  following  considerations  relative  to  the  temperature  of 
the  earth's  interior  : — 

a.  Volcanoes. — ^The  phenomena  of  volcanoes  pouring  out  molten 
rock  on  all  sides  of  the  globe,  assure  us  that  large  parts  at  least  of  the 
interior  are,  from  some  cause  or  other,  so  heated  as  to  render  the 
materials  of  solid  rock  perfectly  fluid.  Extinct  volcanoes  show  us  that 
this  was  the  case  formerly  with  other  parts  of  the  globe,  where  the 
action  is  not  now  apparent  Other  masses  of  igneous  rock,  all  con- 
nected with  actual  lavas  by  a  regular  chain  of  gradation,  are  found  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  interior,  up  to  or  towards  the  surface,  even 
where  there  is  no  appearance  now,  and  perhaps  never  was  any,  of 
actual  volcanic  vents  upon  the  surface.  This  almost  universal  ap- 
pearance at   the  surface  of  once  molten  rock,  proceeding  from  the 

*  Astronomera  Infonn  ng  (fee  Herschel's  Outlines  qfAstronomyt  chap,  xii.,  art.  680X  that 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  equator  is  now  diminiahing  at  the  rate  of  48"  in  a  century, 
bat  that,  alter  the  diminution  has  reached  a  certain  point,  it  will  again  increase,  the  amount 
of  Tariation  in  their  angle  never  exceeding  1*  2V. 

If  the  ecliptic  were  actually  to  coincide  with  the  equator,  the  result  would  be  a  great 
change  In  the  climate  of  the  earth,  since  there  would  be  continual  sunshine  at  the  poles, 
and  for  a  circle  of  60  or  70  miles  round  them ;  no  darkness  greater  than  twilight  in  the  m^or 
part  of  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles;  and  equal  day  and  night  all  over  the  rest  of  the 
globe. 

t  Sereral  ingenious  speculations  as  to  changes  of  the  earth's  sjcis  have  been  of  late  years 
put  forward,  since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition  of  this  work.  One  of  these,  by  Mr.  J. 
Evans,  attempts  to  show  that  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  earth's  axis  of  rotation,  and  a 
eonseqnent  change  of  latitude  in  all  places  on  its  surface,  might  have  been  produced  by  the 
elevation  of  mountain  chains  on  that  surface.  If  the  earth  were  a  perfect  sphere,  doubt- 
less the  smallest  additional  protuberance  would  affect  its  balance.  With  its  present 
protabemnt  shell  we  cannot  imagine  that  any  new  mountain  chain  could  do  so  to  any  per- 
ceptible degree,  unless  it  were  one  running  east  and  west,  in  about  lat.  45*,  and  rising  to 
a  mean  altitude  far  greater  than  that  of  any  of  our  present  mountain  chains.  Our 
eziatlng  mountains  are  merely  like  specks  of  dust  on  an  artificial  ^obe,  and  our  deepest 
oceans  like  flakes  chipped  out  of  its  varnish,  and  altogether  too  insignificant  to  produce 
any  appreciablo  coamieal  eifect 
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interior  of  the  earth,  proves  that  there  must  be  some  general  source  of 
heat  in  that  direction. 

b.  Temperatitre  of  deep  Minet  and  Wells, — ^As  a  matter  of  direct 
observation,  it  is  found  that  in  all  deep  mines  the  temperature  of  the 
rock  increases  as  we  descend,  at  the  rate  of  1**  of  Fahrenheit  for  every 
50  or  60  feet  of  descent  after  the  first  hundred.  This  is  the  case  in 
every  part  of  the  globe,  and  in  all  kinds  of  rock.  Numerous  observa- 
tions have  been  made,  with  all  possible  precautions  against  mistake, 
and  though  the  results  vary  in  amount,  they  all  agree  in  giving  an 
increase  of  temperature.  In  the  deep  coal-pit,  sunk  at  Dukinfield, 
near  Manchester,  at  a  depth  of  2151  feet,  the  temperature  is  constantly 
75®  Fahrenheit,  while  the  constant  temperature  at  a  depth  of  17  feet, 
was  only  51°  Fahrenheit  This  gives  an  increase  of  1°  Fahrenheit 
for  every  89  feet  only,  or  less  than  the  average.*  Mr.  Henwood  long 
ago  made  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  on  the  temperature  of  the 
deep  mines  in  Cornwall,  which  showed  that  at  a  depth  of  1200  feet 
the  temperature  of  the  slate  was  constantly  64°  Fahrenheit,  and  that 
of  the  granite  8 1*'.  Deep  wells,  such  as  the  deep  Artesian  well  of 
Qrenelle,  at  Paris,  are  always  found  to  have  a  high  temperature.  At 
Qrenelle,  the  water  brought  from  a  depth  of  1798  feet  has  a  constant 
temperature  of  81^*7  of  Fahrenheit,  while  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
air  in  the  cellar  of  the  Paris  Observatory  is  only  53°.  Very  accurate 
and  careful  observations  were  made  by  M.  Walferdin  on  the  tempera- 
ture of  two  borings  at  Creuzot,  within  a  mile  of  each  other,  commenc- 
ing at  a  height  of  1030  feet  above  the  sea,  and  going  down  to  a  depth, 
the  one  of  2678  feet,  the  other  about  1900  feet  The  results,  after 
every  possible  precaution  had  been  taken  to  ensure  correctness,  gave  a 
rise  of  1°  Fahrenheit  for  every  55  feet,  down  to  a  depth  of  1800  feet, 
beyond  which  the  rise  of  temperature  was  more  rapid,  being  1°  Fahren- 
heit for  every  44  feet  of  descent  f  Hot  springs  are  usually  found  to 
proceed  from  great  faults  or  fissures  which  penetrate  deeply  into  the 
crust  of  the  globe,  and  are  sometimes  met  with  in  deep  mines,  proceed- 
ing from  still  greater  depths. 

c,  Speci/c  Gravity  of  the  Earth, — Experiments  formerly  made  on 
the  attraction  exercised  by  the  mountains  of  Schehallion  and  Mt.  Cenis, 
and  lately  on  the  deflection  of  the  plumb-line  at  Edinburgh,  as  calcu- 
lated by  the  Ordnance  Survey,  under  OoL  Sir  H.  James,]:  as  well  as 
experiments  with  leaden  balls,  on  the  torsion  balance,  by  Cavendish 
and  Mitchell,  and  more  lately  by  Mr.  Baily,  give  a  specific  gravity 
for  the  whole  earth,  varying  from  5  to  5-6.  Experiments  on  the 
difference  in  the  times  of  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  at  the  bottom  and 

*  See  an  account  of  Mr.  Fairbalm's  obeervatlona  on  thia  mine,  in  Mr.  Hull**  CoaJJUHdt  nf 
Great  Britain.  t  ComuM,  May  16,  1857. 

t  PML  Tram,  for  ISfie,  vol.  czlvi.  p.  691. 
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top  of  a  deep  coal-mine  at  Hartoiiy  by  the  ABtronomer-Royal,  giye  as 
much  as  6*56  for  the  mean  density  of  the  earth.*     We  may  confidently 
say,  therefore,  that  the  earth  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  5  or  6. 
Now,  the  specific  gravity  of  granite  varies  from  2*6  to  2*9  ;  that  of 
basalt  is  about  3*0  ;  that  of  rock  in  general  is  from  2*6  to  3*0.     The 
earth,  therefore,  is  at  least  twice  as  heavy  as  it  would  be  if  made  of 
any  known  rock,  such  as  that  rock  appears  at  the  surface.     The  pres- 
sure of  gravity,  however,  would  render  any  such  rock,  as  granite  for 
instance,  much  more  than  twice  as  dense  as  it  is  at  the  surface,  long 
before  it  reached  the  centre.     According  to  Leslie,  water  would  be  as 
heavy  as  mercury  at  a  depth  of  362  miles,  air  as  heavy  as  water  at  34 
miles.     At  the  centre  of  the  globe  steel  would  be  compressed  into  one- 
fourth  of  the  dimensions  it  has  at  the  surfeu^e,  and  most  stone  into  one- 
eighth,  if  the  law  of  compression  be  supposed  to  be  uniform  from  the 
surface  to  the  centre.     We  should  therefore  expect  that  the  whole 
earth,  if  its  substance  be  homogeneous,  and  at  all  resembling  granite  for 
instance  in  constitution,  would  have  a  much  greater  specific  gravity 
than  6  or  6,  if  it  were  not  for  some  expansive  force  in  its  interior 
counteracting  the  pressure  resulting  from  gravitation.     We  know  of  no 
such  force  except  that  of  heatt 

There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  the  earth  has  a  high  internal 
temperature  of  its  own,  altogether  independent  of  any  heat  it  may 
receive  from  the  sun  or  other  extraneous  sources,  and  that  it  consists 
of  a  cool  envelope  surrounding  a  heated  interior.  This  outer  envelope 
is  called  the  EartKi  Crust,  without  now  necessarily  implying  that  it  is 
actually  a  true  rind  or  crust  surrounding  a  molten  interior. 

Question  as  to  Tlnidity  of  central  part  of  Olobe. — If  we  suppose 
that  the  rate  of  increase  observed  in  mines  and  deep  weUs  is  continued 
indefinitely  into  the  interior,  it  would  follow  that,  at  a  depth  of  10,000 
feet  beneath  the  British  Islands,  all  water  must  be  as  hot  as  boiling  water 
IB  at  the  surface,  or  212**  F.  At  a  depth  of  about  20  miles  the  tem- 
perature of  all  parts  of  the  globe  would  be  1760^  F. ;  and  at  50  miles 
would  be  4600^  F.  Now,  the  heat  of  a  common  fire  is  calculated  at 
1140''  F. ;  brass  melte  at  1860°  F. ;  gold  at  2106"^  F. ;  and  platinum 
at  3080"  F. 

It  would  then  appear  that,  if  the  increase  of  temperature  be  regular, 
all  substances  that  we  know  at  the  surface  must  be  molton  at  a  com- 
paratively slight  depth  ;  at  about  one-fifth  of  that,  for  instance,  indi- 
cated by  the  loner  circle  in  Fig.  126.     This  fusion^  however,  does  not 

•  FMi.  Tram,  voL  crivi.  p.  366. 

t  This  aiigument,  if  It  stood  alone,  would  not  perhaps  be  of  any  great  valae,  since  it  is 
open  to  anybody  to  deny  the  homogeneity  of  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  to  suppose  that 
it  is  likely  to  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  metal  in  the  interior  than  near  the  surface,  and 
that  it  may  be  a  hollow  spheroid.  The  fact  of  a  high  internal  temperaturei  however,  may 
be  held  to  be  sufficiently  proved  by  the  two  preceding  axgnments. 
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follow  as  a  necessary  consequence,  since  we  do  not  know  how  far 
towards  the  interior  the  increase  of  temperature  proceeds  at  anythicg 
like  the  rate  which  it  does  at  the  slight  depths  to  which  we  have  pene- 
trated. Neither  do  we  know  how  far  the  influence  of  increased 
pressure  may  operate  to  keep  matter  solid,  even  when  raised  to  tem- 
peratures that  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  render  them  fluid  if  it 
were  communicated  to  them  at  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Water,  at  a  height  of  12,000  feet  above  the  surface  (as  on  the  Peak 
of  Tenerifle),  cannot  be  made  hotter  than  190°  F.,  since  it  boils,  that  Ib, 
it  becomes  steam,  at  that  temperature.  At  the  level  of  the  sea  it 
requires  to  be  raised  to  212°  F.  before  it  passes  into  steam  ;  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  mine  the  increased  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  would 
keep  it  in  the  liquid  state  up  to  214°  F.  or  higher  ;  and  so  we  may 
well  suppose  that  at  great  depths  water  might  be  raised  to  500°  or 
600°  F.,  perhaps,  and  still  remain  water. 

What  is  true  of  a  liquid  passing  into  a  vapour  may  be  also  more 
or  less  true  of  a  solid  passing  into  a  liquid  state,  although  less  is 
known  of  the  relations  between  increase  of  temperature  and  of  pressure 
in  the  latter  case.  It  seems  likely,  however,  not  only  that  the  melting 
points  of  solids  should  be  largely  aJBfected  by  variations  in  the  pressure 
to  which  they  are  subjected,  but  that  different  solid  substances  should 
be  affected  in  a  different  ratio.  II  this  be  the  case,  it  will  follow  that 
we  cannot  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  thickness  of  the 
solid  crust  of  the  globe  from  the  consideration  of  the  internal  tempera- 
ture only ;  and  also  seems  to  follow,  that  at  some  depth  there  must  be 
a  stratum  of  very  high  temperature,  in  which  the  materials  may  be 
solid  in  some  parts  and  fluid  in  others,  and  that  this  stratum  of 
passage  from  the  wholly  solid  to  the  wholly  fluid  state  may  be  of  in- 
definite thickness,  so  that  relative  motion  in  the  matters  composing  the 
interior  of  the  earth  may  be  impossible. 

It  has  been  shown,  by  the  researches  of  Sir  William  Thomson,* 
that  the  earth,  like  the  other  members  of  the  solar  system,  has  for 
millions  of  years  been  losing,  by  dissipation  into  space,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  energy  originally  stored  up  in  its  mass  ;  and  that, 
from  the  known  general  increase  of  temperature  in  the  earth  down- 
wards, we  may  approximate  to  an  estimate  of  the  date  at  which  the 
surface  of  the  earth  became  sufficiently  cooled  and  solid  for  the  evolu- 
tion of  geological  phenomena.  The  fact  that  there  is  such  a  downw^ 
increase  of  temperature  implies  a  continual  loss  of  heat  from  the  in- 
terior, and  consequently  also  (since  the  upper  crust  does  not  become 
hotter),  a  secular  loss  of  heat  from  the  whole  earth.  If  this  loss  .t)£ 
heat  has  continued  for  a  vast  indefinite  period,  it  is  probable  that 
there  was  a  time  when  the  body  of  the  earth  was  an  incandescent 

*  Trans.  Boy.  Soe.  SdinJbwrgh,  xzHi  167. 
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liquid.  Applying  a  solution  of  Fourier,  Sir  William  Thomson  esti- 
mates that  the  superficial  consolidation  of  the  globe,  or  the 
"  consistentior  status  "  of  Leibnitz,  ^^  could  not  have  taken  place  less 
than  20,000,000  years  ago,  or  we  should  have  more  underground  heat 
than  we  actually  have,  nor  more  than  400,000,000  years  ago,  or  we 
should  not  have  the  least  observed  undeiground  increment  of  tempera- 
ture.*' More  recent  consideration  of  the  subject  inclines  him  to  place 
the  date  of  the  *'  emergence  *'  of  this  **  status  ^  about  100,000,000  years 
ago.*  All  .geological  history  would  require  to  be  comprised  within 
that  period.  Assuming,  with  considerable  probability,  that  the  earth, 
previous  to  the  beginning  of  that  period,  consisted  either  of  a  solid 
nucleus,  surrounded  with  a  deep  ocean  of  melted  rocks,  or  was  liquid 
to  the  centre,  and  that  it  was  left  to  cool  by  radiation  into  space,  he 
argues  firom  the  thermo-dynamic  law  of  freezing,  and  from  that  connecting 
temperature  and  pressure,  that  it  is  most  consistent  with  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  to  infer  that  the  solidification  of  the  globe  pro- 
ceeded from  within  outwards,  and  that  there  could  be  no  permanent 
incrustation  all  round  the  surface  till  the  whole  globe  was  solid.  In 
this  conclusion  he  agrees  with  that  previously  arrived  at  by  Mr. 
Hopkins,  with  whom  also  he  coincides  in  suggesting  that  within  the 
generally  solid  globe  there  may  still  exist  irregular,  comparatively  small 
(though,  of  course,  if  measured  by  miles,  extensive),  spaces  of  liquid. 
**  In  the  honeycombed  solid  and  liquid  mass  thus  formed,"  he  adds, 
''  there  must  be  a  continual  tendency  for  the  liquid,  in  consequence  of 
^  its  less  specific  gravity,  to  work  its  way  up,  whether  by  masses  of  solid 

falling  &om  the  roofs  of  vesicles  or  tunnels,  and  causing  earthquake 
shocks,  or  by  the  roof  breaking  quite  through  when  very  thin,  so  as  to 
cause  two  such  hollows  to  unite,  or  the  liquid  of  any  of  them  to  flow 
out  freely  over  the  outer  surface  of  the  earth ;  or  by  gradual  sub- 
sidence of  the  solid,  owing  to  the  thermo-dynamic  melting,  which 
portions  of  it,  under  intense  stress,  must  experience."  He  considers 
that,  even  with  this  honeycombed  structure,  the  interior  of  the  earth 
at  present  "  is,  on  the  whole,  more  rigid  certainly  than  a  continuous 
solid  globe  of  glass  of  the  same  diameter,  and  probably  than  one  of 
steeLt 

*  Trant.  CM.  Soe,  OUugow,  vol.  iU. 

t  The  student  should  consult  on  this  subject  the  papers  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  Brit.  Auoe. 
Beport,  1847,  PhU.  Tram.  1889 ;  Phy$.  GtoL  Baearehes,  1839-48 ;  and  by  ProfessoTS  Hanghton 
and  Hennessey,  Trant.  Boy.  Irish  Aoad.  See  also  the  essay  by  M.  Delaunay,  ChemiecU  News, 
Oct  1888,  and  Gtol.  Mag.  v.  607.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  Sir  William  Thomson  relied 
upon  the  data  arrived  at  by  Blschof  regarding  the  contraction  of  rooks  in  passing  into  the 
sol^d  state,  which,  in  the  case  of  granite  and  other  rocks,  was  said  by  the  German  chemist  to 
amount  to  about  20  per  cent  Doubts,  however,  have  been  cast  on  the  validity  of  these 
dataw  It  is  certain  that  a  bar  of  solid  Iron  actually  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  melted  metal. 
See  D.  Forbes,  GeoL  Mag.  !▼.,  Chemieal  Nem,  Oct  1867 ;  Sterry  Hunt,  Chemical  Nws,  xv., 
816 ;  Free.  Bay.  JtuL,  May  81, 1867 ;  Pratt,  Proe,  Boy.  Sog.,  1870. 
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Xzoitinff  Oaoaes  of  Distorbins  Action  on  Baztli's  Cmst. — If  the 
idea  of  an  intensely  heated,  eomewhat  honeycombed  centre,  abounding  in 
large  vesicular  spaces  of  still  liquid  matter,  and  covered  with  a  com- 
paratively thin  cool  outer  portion  or  crust,  be  a  true  conception  of  the 
condition  of  our  globe,  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  an  abundant  source 
of  igneous  action  and  of  mechanical  movement  in  different  parts  of 
that  crust,  from  time  to  time,  provided  we  can  admit  of  local  exciting 
causes  producing  an  occasional  determination  of  the  internal  heat 
towards  certain  spots  or  lines  of  the  surface. 

What  is  the  exact  nature  of  these  local  exciting  causes  is  a  question 
to  which  no  perfectly  satisfactory  answer  has  yet  been  given.  The 
suggestion  of  Sir  William  Thomson  has  just  been  given.  Another,  but 
one  which  may  quite  well  be  taken  as  a  concomitant  of  the  former,  is, 
that  water  gaining  access  from  the  surface  to  the  reservoirs  of  in- 
candescent matter  in  the  interior,  generates  explosions  of  steam,  by 
which  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  are  produced.  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy  proposed,  and  Dr.  Daubeny  supported,  a  hypothesis  that 
the  oxidation  of  the  metallic  bases  of  the  earths  and  idkalies,  by  the 
access  of  air  and  water,  produce  the  local  intensity  of  heat,  by  which 
subterranean  disturbances  are  caused.* 

The  solution  of  this  problem,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  obtained,  will  still 
require  the  united  labours  of  the  physicist  and  the  chemist  In  the 
meantime,  the  student  may  pass  from  the  region  of  speculation  as  to 
what  may  be  the  nature  of  the  earth's  interior,  and  the  causes  of  the 
movements  there,  and  turn  his  attention  to  the  results  which  geology 
proves  to  have  been  effected  upon  the  surface,  and  upon  the  mass  of  the 
outer  crust  by  the  influence  of  the  internal  heat. 

*  S«e  the  pftpen  quoted  in  the  previoiis  note  ;  alao  Dftubeny's  VoLonnou,  8d  Edit 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

'     MOYBMENTB  OF  UPHEAVAL  AND  DEPRESSION  OF  THE  EABTH*S  CBUST. 

We  may  speculate  as  to  the  nature' and  origin  of  the  movements  which 
take  place  within  the  crust  of  the  earth,  but  that  such  movements  do 
take  place  is  a  &ct  of  which  we  have  many,  and  sometimes  disastrous 
proofs.  Their  existence  at  the  present  time  is  shown  by  the  slow  ele- 
vation of  land  in  some  places,  or  its  slow  submergence  in  others  ;  by 
earthquakes  and  by  volcanoes.  We  shall  consider  these  phenomena  in 
the  order  now  stated.  But  first  of  all  it  may  be  of  use  to  prefix  a  few 
remarks,  to  show  that  in  such  movements  as  those  which  affect  the 
relative  levels  of  sea  and  land,  it  is  the  land  which  is  moved  up  or  down, 
and  not  the  sea. 

It  is  clear  that  all  rocks  which  were  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  which  are  now  dry  land,  must  have  gained  their  present  situ- 
ation either  by  the  sinking  of  the  surface  of  the  sea,  or  by  the  uplifting 
of  its  bed.  If,  however,  the  level  of  the  sea  be  materially  lowered  by 
underground  movements  in  any  one  part  of  the  globe,  it  must  be 
equally  lowered  over  its  whole  surface.  But  we  find  aqueous  rocks 
on  the  summits  of  some  of  our  highest  mountains,  and  if  these  had 
been  laid  dry  solely  by  the  shrinking  of  the  sea,  without  any  movement 
in  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe,  either  on  dry  land,  or  beneath  the  ocean, 
we  must  suppose  that  a  shell  of  water,  several  thousand  feet  in  depth, 
has  been  removed  bodily  from  the  earth  into  another  part  of  the 
universe.  For  if  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  ocean  remained  the  same, 
its  general  surface  level  could  not  permanently  sink,  unless  there  were 
a  hollow  made  in  the  solid  part  of  its  bed  for  the  water  to  sink  into. 
Neither  could  its  general  surface  level  be  permanently  raised,  except  by 
the  filling  up  of  parts  of  its  bed  by  the  deposition  of  earthy  matter  ;  or 
else  by  a  contraction  of  the  capaci^  of  its  bed  by  the  rising  of  the  solid 
rock  below  it.  If  the  quantity  of  water  on  the  globe,  then,  remains 
the  same,  any  permanent  change  in  the  level  of  the  sea,  even  if  it 
were  an  equal  and  uniform  change  all  over  the  globe,  could  only  be 
caused  by  a  previous  change  of  position  in  some  of  the  solid  parts  of 
the  crust  of  tiie  globe.* 

*  Bee  the  origiiul  statement  of  this  ugament  in  PUyfaii's  IUuatrati4mi  cf  the  Buttonian 
Tkeory,  p.  441. 
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There  are  indeed  circumstances  of  a  cosmical  kind,  hj  which  the 
rehitive  levels  of  sea  and  land  may  be  affected.  Owing  to  the  attraction 
caused  hy  the  accumulation  of  large  masses  of  ice  at  the  pole,  the 
general  level  of  the  ocean  might  be  raised  in  polar  and  diminished  in 
equatorial  latitudes.*  Mr.  Croll  has  likewise  pointed  out  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  diminution  of  centrifugal  force  owing  to  the  retardation 
of  the  earth*8  rotation  caused  by  the  tidal-wave,  the  level  of  the  sea 
must  tend  to  sink  at  the  equator  and  rise  at  the  poles.  This  would  not, 
however,  necessarily,  in  the  end,  expose  a  larger  amount  of  land  at  the 
equator,  for  the  change  of  level  resulting  from  this  cause  would  be  so 
slow  that  denudation  might  quite  well  keep  pace  with  it,  and  diminish 
the  area  of  land  as  much  as  the  retreat  of  the  ocean  tended  to  increase 
it ;  while,  as  Mr.  Croll  has  further  shown,  the  denudation  of  the  equa- 
torial land  and  the  deposition  of  the  detritus  in  higher  latitudes  must 
still  further  counteract  the  effects  of  retardation  and  the  consequent 
change  of  ocean-leveL-|- 

But  while  such  general  causes  of  change  in  the  relative  levels  of 
sea  and  land  require  to  be  taken  into  account  in  any  broad  philo- 
sophical view  of  the  geological  economy  of  our  globe,  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cajses  which  come  before  us,  where  a 
change  of  level  must  have  taken  place,  it  is  the  land  which  has  risen  or 
sunk,  and  not  the  ocean.  For  all  practical  geological  purposes,  we  may 
assume  the  sea-level  to  be  invariable,  and  that  the  fact  tiiat  rocks  ori- 
ginally formed  under  the  sea  are  now  found  as  hills  and  mountains,  is 
a  proof  that  these  rocks  have  been  elevated.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  prove 
the  fact  of  depression,  since  the  veiy  act  of  the  sinking  of  land  below 
water  removes  the  evidence  that  it  was  once  above  it  We  may  arrive 
at  this  conclusion  in  another  way.  We  could  not  continue  our  obser- 
vations upon  stratified  rocks  very  long,  without  perceiving  that  their 
beds  are  generally  inclined  to  the  horizon.  Now,  though  it  is  true 
that  in  certain  cases  beds  of  stratified  rock  may  be  formed  on  a 
slope,  these  cases  must  be  limited  to  small  areas.  A  steep  slope 
cannot  be  of  indefinite  extent,  and  could  not  have  parallel  beds 
deposited  over  its  whole  area  if  it  were.t  Whenever,  then,  we  have 
very  widely  spread  beds,  maintaining  an  equal  thickness  and  strict 
or  approximate  parallelism  over  a  large  extent  of  ground,  we  may 
feel  perfectly  sure  that  those  beds  when  first  formed  were  practically 
horizontal.  If  such  beds  are  now  found  in  an  inclined  position,  they 
must  have  been  moved  since  their  formation,  and  tilted,  either  by  being 

*  See  Croll,  Phil,  Mag.,  April  1866;  Ihid.,  June  1867;  Tnmt.  Oeol  Soc  Glasgow, 
U.  177. 

t  See  Sir  William  Thomson's  paper,  in  Trans.  Gtd.  Soc  Glasgow,  toI  liL  p.  22S ;  Croll, 
Phil.  Mag.  for  1868,  p.  882. 

t  See  Overlap,  ante,  p.  237. 
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lifted  np  at  one  end  or  depressed  at  tbe  other,  or  both  wajs.  In  many 
cases  this  motion  has  been  very  great,  so  that  the  beds  rest  at  high 
angles  with  the  hori- 
zon, and  in  some 
coses  are  abeolutelf 
TerticaL  Beds  con- 
sisting of  alternations 
of  day  and  sand,  with 
thin  seams  of  lonad 
pebbles,  have  been 
tilted  up  till  they 
ue  now  perpendicu- 
lar (see  Fig.  127).  No 
one  could  look  at  & 
cliff  exhibiting  these 

facts,  without  feeling  p,g  l„ 

certain   that  in  this       BsJi  oonUinlngUrBn.  of  nmndpebblM.wiilih  mint,  then- 
case     some     internal    'ore,  huve  been  dspodted   huiJionUUT,  now  [n  s  Teitlwl 

force  had  acted  upon  t™'"""- 

preriouely  horizontal  beds,  and  tilted  them  into  their  present  position. 

From  what  has  been  obserred  to  occur  ia  our  own  days,  and  what 
we  can  see  has  taken  place  formerly,  there  appear  to  be  two  kinds  of 
movement  on  the  earth's  crust.  The  one  b  a  broad  equable  movement, 
of  vertical  elevation  or  depression,  affecting  large  areas  simultaneonsly, 
but  not  producing  any  sensible  tilt  in  the  beds  ;  while  the  other  ia  moi« 
local,  and  imparts  to  the  beds  not  only  a  vertical  elevation  or  depres- 
sion, but  an  angular  inclination  different  from  wliat  they  had  before. 

The  widely-spread  vertical  movement  which  affects  the  surfitce  now 
may  be  merely  the  external  symptom  of  the  more  deeply  seated  motion 
which  IQU  or  betid*  the  beds  below.  Such  inclinations  may  never  be 
given  to  beds  near  the  surface  except  for  very  small  distuices,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  greatest  contortion  and  compression  of  beds  may  not 
have  been  accompanied  by  any  more  sensible  change  at  the  Borface  than 
a  gradual  elevation  or  depression  of  tbe  land  or  sea-bed. 

a.  Slow  SEorementa  of  Upheaval. 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  a  number  of  wide  areas  of  the  earth's 
surface  are  at  this  moment  slowly  rising  with  respect  to  the  sea-level. 
The  Scandinavian  peninsula,  except  a  part  of  its  southern  end,  is 
undergoing  an  upward  movement,  for,  within  the  memory  of  man, 
sunken  rocks  have  become  viaible,  reefs  have  grown  in  size,  shoals  have 
been  converted  into  dry  land,  and  marks  made  on  rocks,  to  test  the  rate 
of  rise,  are  now  found  to  be  higher  relatively  to  the  sea-level  than  they 
were  at  first     The  rate  does  not  appear  to  he  uniform  over  the  whole 
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country  ;  in  some  districts  it  has  been  estimated  at  two  or  three  feet  in 
a  centniy.  The  movement,  if  its  present  has  been  its  average  rate, 
must  have  been  in  progress  for  a  very  long  time,  for  we  find  beds  of 
sea-^hells  of  living  species  at  heights  of  600  and  700  feet  above  the 
present  searleveL*  Among  other  regions  which  are  either  now  rising, 
or  which  have  been  but  recently  upraised,  may  be  instanced  the  coast-line 
of  Siberia  for  600  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Lena,  the  coast  of  Smith's 
Sound,  different  portions  of  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  and,  on 
the  most  marvellous  scale,  the  western  mountainous  margin  of  South 
America.| 

The  proofs  of  elevation  of  land  are  furnished  by — (1.)  Observed 
changes  in  the  position  of  works  of  human  construction  with  respect  to 
the  sea-leveL  (2.)  Similar  changes  in  the  sea-level  relatively  to  rocks, 
reefs,  etc.  (3.)  The  position  of  sea-worn  caves  above  the  present  limit 
of  the  waves.  (4.)  Rocks  covered  with  shell-fish  above  the  existing  tide- 
mark.     (5.)  Lines  of  former  sea-margins  or  raised  beaches, 

1.  Proofs  from  Works  of  Human  Construction. — If  the  upward 
movement  is  extremely  slow,  it  escapes  notice  by  even  the  maritime 
population  of  the  country  unless  they  have  accurate  searmarks,  as  in 
piers  and  harbours,  by  which  to  measure  it.  If  the  rate  were  as  much 
as  six  feet  in  a  century,  the  inhabitants  of  the  inland  districts  would 
not  observe  it  at  all,  and  to  those  along  the  coast  it  would  be  chiefly 
marked  by  the  fact  that  the  tide  no  longer  flowed  over  spaces  where,  a 
few  generations  before,  vessels  were  moored,  and  that  old  bulwarks  and 
piers  now  rose  higher  than  the  limit  reached  even  by  the  highest  tides. 

2.  Proofs  from  Baised  Beefs  and  Bocks. — The  elevation  of  the  land 
would  become  still  further  apparent  from  the  fact  that  rocks  and 
boulders,  once  half-tide  marks,  stood  now  beyond  the  tide-line  ;  that  reefs, 
formerly  covered  at  high- water,  were  now  permanently  dry  ;  and  that 
sunken  rocks  now  appeared  where  formerly  they  were  never  seen,  even 
when  the  tides  were  at  the  lowest.  In  such  cases,  it  would  be  plain 
that  the  change  could  not  arise  from  any  heaping  up  of  materials  on 
the  land,  so  as  to  keep  back  the  sea,  but  that  the  land  must  actually 
have  risen. 

8.  Proofs  from  Old  Sea-caves. — One  of  the  results  of  the  ceaseless 
abrading  action  of  the  waves  is  to  drill  lines  of  caves  along  exposed 
rocky  shores.  The  conditions  of  this  process  will  be  noticed  in  a  sub- 
sequent chapter.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  observe  that  such  caves  are 
formed  only  between  tide-marks,  and  therefore  form  an  excellent  cri- 
terion of  the  relative  level  of  sea  and  land.  When,  therefore,  we  find  lines 
of  these  caves  removed  above  the  tide-line,  and  sometimes  even  along  the 

•  See  the  evidence,  ftally  giren,  in  Sir  Charlea  Lyell's  PHnciplM  of  Otology. 
t  Paper  on  Earthquakes  and  Volcanoes,  by  the  present  Editor,  in  Chambers's  MisoMemM 
OfTracU. 
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face  of  an  exposed  predpitous  bank  or  cliff,  we  infer,  without  hesitation, 
that  since  the  caves  were  excavated  the  Lind  has  risen,  and  that  the 
amoont  of  the  rise  is  to  be  measored  by  the  vertical  distance  of  the 
floor  of  the  caves  above  the  level  at  which  similar  caves  are  being  exca- 
vated now.  Many  caves  of  this  kind,  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in 
continuous  groups,  and  even  in  long  Unes,  are  found  along  both  sides  of 
Scotland,  at  heights  varying  from  eight  or  ten  to  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  present  high-water  mark. 

4«  Proofii  firom  Barnacles*  etc. — One  of  the  most  common  features 
of  the  boulders  and  rocks  between  tide-marks  is  the  grey  crust  of  bar- 
nacles, limpets,  etc,  by  which  they  are  coated,  and  the  holes  bored  in 
them  by  various  mollusca.  We  know  that  these  marine  animals  require 
to  be  washed  daily  by  the  sea,  otherwise  they  die.  Hence,  when  we 
meet  with  their  bleached  shells  still  adhering  to  clifib  and  rocks  which 
stand  above  the  reach  of  the  waves,  we  conclude,  without  hesitation,  that 
the  land  has  risen  since  these  animals  lived.  Of  course  a  single  boulder 
or  large  block  of  stone  crusted  with  the  sheUs  would  not  necessarily 
prove  the  uprise,  for  such  a  block,  or  even  a  great  many  of  them,  might 
easily  have  been  thrown  up  by  a  storm.  But  when  the  solid  cliff,  or  pro- 
jecting rocks,  rise  above  the  sea-level,  and  retain  the  crust  of  shells  and 
the  holes  which  the  boring  shells  made,  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us 
that  the  land  has  been  upheaved. 

5.  Proofs  from  Baised  Beaches. — ^Between  tide-marks,  at  present, 
the  sea  is  constantly  engaged  in  producing  sand  and  gravel,  spreading 
these  out  upon  the  beach,  mingling  with  them  the  remains  of  shells 
and  other  marine  organisms,  and  sometimes  piling  them  up,  sometimes 
sweeping  them  away  out  into  the  deeps.  The  beach  is  a  well-marked 
feature  of  every  land  which  is  laved  by  a  tidal  sea.  When  the  land 
rises  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  cany  up  this  line  of  beach-deposits 
before  they  are  washed  away  by  the  waves,  they  form  a  flat  terrace, 
or  what  is  known  to  geologists  as  a  raised  beach.  The  old  high- 
water  mark  is  then  inland,  its  sea-worn  caves  become  in  time  coated 
with  ferns  and  mosses,  the  old  beach  forms  an  admirable  platform,  on 
which  meadows,  fields,  and  gardens,  roads,  houses,  villages,  and  towns, 
spring  up,  and  the  sea  goes  on  forming  a  new  beach  below  and  beyond 
the  maigin  of  the  old  one.  Baised  beaches  abound  round  many  parts 
of  the  coast-line  of  Britain.  Some  excellent  examples  occur  in  Corn- 
wall and  Devon.*  The  Scottish  coast-line,  on  both  sides  of  the  island, 
is  fringed  with  raised  beaches,  sometimes  four  or  five  occurring  above 
each  other,  at  heights  of  25,  40,  60,  and  75  feet  respectively  above  the 
present  high- water  mark.  Each  of  these  lines  of  terrace  marks  a  former 
lower  level  at  which  the  land  stood'  with  regard  to  the  sea,  and  the 
Bpace  between  each  of  them  represents  the  vertical  amount  of  each  suo- 

«  See  sir  H.  d«  la  Beohe's  Rtport  o%  (koloffy  (^Ikoon  and  ComwaU,  p.  428,  «t  ieq. 
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cesfflve  npriae  of  the  land.  Each  tenace  probably  indicates  its  own 
lengthened  stay  at  the  sea-line,  while  the  intervening  slopes  show 
that  the  land  in  its  upward  movement  did  not  remain  long  enough  at 
any  intermediate  points  to  give  the  sea  time  to  form  terraces.  In  other 
words,  a  succession  of  raised  beaches,  rising  one  over  the  other,  above  the 
present  sea-level,  points  to  a  former  protracted  upheaval  of  the  country, 
interrupted  by  long  pauses,  during  which  the  level  did  not  materially 
change.* 

p, — Slow  Movements  of  Bepression. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  when  the  land  sinks  beneath 
the  sea-level,  instead  of  rising  above  it,  the  fact  is  less  easily  detected, 
because  the  depression  removes  the  evidence  of  the  previous  sea-margin. 
Nevertheless,  partly  by  the  direct  evidence  of  experience,  and  partly  by 
deductions  from  geological  data,  we  have  leamt  that  over  vast  areas  of 
the  earth's  surface  the  crust  is  subsiding,  and  that  both  land  and  sea-bed  are 
sinking  at  the  present  time,  or  have  only  recently  ceased  to  do  so.  A  depres- 
sion is  proved  by — (1.)  The  rising  of  the  sea  over  human  constructions 
and  objects  of  nature,  the  previous  relative  levels  of  which  are  known. 
(2.)  Submerged  forests.  (3.)  The  existence  of  Qords.  (4.)  The  develop- 
ment of  coral-islands. 

L  Prooft  firom  Human  Testimony. — Some  care  is  required  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  results  of  mere  erosion  by  the  sea  and  thoee  of 
actual  depression  of  the  level  of  the  land.  The  mere  encroachment  of 
the  sea  upon  the  land,  and  the  disappearance  of  successive  fields,  roads, 
houses,  villages,  and  even  whole  parishes,  does  not  necessarily  point  to 
a  sinking  of  the  land,  for,  as  we  shall  find  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  all 
this  destruction  of  the  coast-line  is  in  progress  in  our  own  country, 
without  any  sensible  change  of  leveL  If,  however,  the  sea  actually 
comes  to  wash  over  roads  and  buildings  which  it  never  used  to  touch, 
if  old  half-tide  rocks  gradually  cease  to  appear  even  at  low-water,  and  if 
rocks  that  were  previously  above  the  reach  of  the  highest  tide  are  turned 
into  shore  reefs,  and  skerries,  and  islets,  we  infer  that  the  coast-line  is 
undergoing  a  movement  of  depression. 

In  Scania,  the  most  southerly  part  of  Sweden,  the  seaport  towns 

*  It  may  be  well,  howerer,  to  recall  the  stadent*8  attention  to  the  fkct  already 
mentioned,  that  the  level  of  the  ocean  in  diflferent  regions  may  be  affected  by  ooamical 
caoBee,  and  oonseqnently  that  the  proofh  of  elevation  given  in  the  text  may  eertainly  be  in 
some  caaes  explicable  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  ocean.  For  example,  if  daring  what  is 
known  as  the  glacial  period  an  enormous  ice-cap  fonned  about  the  North  Pole,  its  effbct 
would  be  to  draw  towards  it  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  The  level  of  the  sea  would  rise  in 
the  higher  latitudes,  and  if  this  heightened  level  remained  stationary  long  enough  to  allow 
of  a  beach-tenaee  being  formed,  the  subsequent  retreat  of  the  sea  consequent  on  the  melt- 
ing of  the  ice-cap  would  leave  a  line  of  raised  beach  on  the  re-emerging  land.  AH  such 
cosmical  causes,  however,  could  only  aifect  wide  areas  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  local 
character,  in  most  cases,  of  the  proofli  given  in  the  text  is  satisfiictory  evidence  that  they 
are  correctly  referred  to  movements  of  the  land  rather  than  of  the  ocean. 
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bear  evidence  that  the  land  is  there  sinking.  Streets^  originally  built 
above  high-water  mark,  are  now  below  it,  and  even  old  streets  are  found 
at  a  still  lower  level,  showing  that  the  subsidence  has  been  in  progress 
for  a  considerable  time.  A  stone,  the  position  of  which  had  been  ex- 
actly fixed  by  Linnseus  in  1749,  was  found,  in  1836,  to  be  a  hundred 
feet  nearer  the  water's  edge  than  it  was  eighty-seven  years  before.  The 
west  coast  of  Qreenland,  in  like  manner,  is  subsiding  over  a  space  of  more 
than  600  miles.  Ancient  buildings  on  low  shores  and  islets  have  been 
submerged,  and  the  Moravian  settlers  have  more  than  once  had  to  remove 
further  inland  their  boat-poles,  the  old  poles  remaining  now  under  water.* 

2.  Submerged  Forests. — The  depression  which  carries  down  below 
the  sea-level  works  of  human  fabrication,  will  of  course  involve  in  the 
same  common  fate  the  works  of  nature.  As  a  general  rule,  indeed,  the 
land,  as  it  is  brought  down  foot  by  foot  within  the  influence  of  the 
waves,  will  be  so  far  denuded  and  re-formed  that  comparatively  slight 
traces  of  the  terrestrial  surface  will  survive  to  be  carried  down  beneath 
the  zone  of  tidal  and  wave-action,  and  there  covered  over  with  and 
preserved  under  marine  deposits.  Consequently,  though  we  can  prove 
many  depressions  to  have  taken  place  in  past  time,  the  actual  proofs  of 
former  land-surfaces  are  comparatively  rare.  Now  and  then,  however 
under  favourable  circumstances,  as  for  instance  in  sheltered  bays  and 
estuaries,  fragments  of  old  land-surfaces  remain  still  distinct  under  water. 
They  consist  of  what  are  known  commonly  as ''  submerged'*  or  **  submarine 
forests,"  that  is  to  say,  groups  of  trees  still  partly  erect,  and  with  their 
roots  still  in  their  native  soil.  Sometimes  beds  of  peat  occur  in  similar 
positions,  full  of  tree-stumps,  hazel-nuts,  branches,  leaves,  etc 

''Bound  the  shores  of  Devon,  ComwaU,  and  Western  Somerset,  a 
vegetable  accumulation,  consisting  of  plants  of  the  same  species  as  those 
which  now  grow  freely  in  the  adjoining  land,  is  frequently  discovered, 
occurring  as  a  bed  at  the  mouths  of  valleys,  at  the  bottoms  of  sheltered 
bays,  and  in  front  and  under  low  tracts  of  land,  the  seaward  side  of 
which  dips  beneath  the  present  level  of  the  sea.'*  t  This  old  land-surface 
is  found  to  be  very  commonly  covered  with  sand  and  silt,  in  which 
estuary  shells  are  found,  showing  that  the  subsidence  was  gradual,  the 
valleys  first  becoming  estuaries,  and  then  sea-bays.  Similar  submerged 
forests  occur  at  different  places  along  the  more  sheltered  parts  of  the 
coast-line  of  Scotland. 

The  foregoing  two  kinds  of  evidence  of  depression  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  require  no  special  geological  training  to  appreciate  their 
force.  The  two  remaining  branches  of  proof,  however,  pre-suppose  a 
certain  amount  of  acquaintance  with  several  parts  of  geological  evidence 
and  reasoning.     Their  full  meaning  and  importance  will  be  better 

•  Lyell's  PHneipUi,  U.  190-7. 
t  De  la  Beche,  Otoloffical  S^pori  tm  Dwon  and  CcrMxMt  p.  4S0. 
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understood  by  the  student  when  he  has  completed  the  perusal  of  this 
part  of  the  ManuaL 

8.  IBridenoe  from  IDorda  or  8e»-IiOohaw — ^A  fjord  is  a  long  narrow 
inlet  of  the  sea,  usaally  with  hilly  or  mountainous  sides,  its  upper  end 
terminating  at  the  mouth  of  a  glen  or  valley.  The  word  is  Norwegian, 
and  it  is  in  Norway  that  Qords  are  most  characteristically  developed. 
But  our  own  word  '*  firth  "  is  the  same,  and  along  the  western  coasts  of 
the  British  Isles  are  many  excellent  examples  of  igords.  With  us  they 
are  usually  termed  lochs,  as  Loch  Houm,  Loch  Nevis,  Loch  Fyne,  Gare- 
loch,  Lough  Foyle  ;  also,  in  Ireland,  bays,  as  Dingle  Bay,  Bantry  Bay.* 

From  what  we  know  of  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  various  forces 
of  denudation,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  fjords  have  been  originally 
land  valleys.  The  long  inlet  filled  with  salt  water  was  primarily  ex- 
cavated as  a  glen  upon  the  land,  and  the  glen,  by  which  the  hollow  of 
the  fjord  is  prolonged  inland  into  the  interior,  corresponds,  in  form  and 
character,  with  that  hollow, — is  in  fact  an  integral  part  of  it  That  the 
glens  have  been  excavated  by  subaerial  agents  is  a  conclusion  which  will 
be  stated  and  enforced  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  Hence,  if  we  admit  the 
subaerial  origin  of  the  glen,  we  must  also  allow  a  similar  origin  to  the 
seaward  prolongation  of  the  glen,  that  is  to  the  Qord.  Every  Qord  will 
thus  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  submerged  land  valley.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact,  that  just  as  we  do  not  commonly  meet  with  but  one 
glen  in  a  wide  mountain  district,  so  we  seldom  meet  with  a  solitaiy 
tjord.  like  the  glens,  the  fjords  occur  in  groups,  and  when  we  see  a 
long  coast^line  like  that  of  the  west  of  Norway  or  the  west  of  Scotland 
pierced  by  innumerable  fjords,  we  infer  that  the  land  has  sunk  down  on 
that  side  so  as  to  allow  the  sea  to  run  far  up  and  fill  the  submeiged  glens.t 

4.  Evidence  from  Ooral-Beefs. — ^That  wide  areas  of  the  sea-bed  are 
undexgoing  a  movement  of  subsidence  was  first  made  known  from  the 
growth  of  coral-reefs,  as  observed  and  explained  by  Mr.  Darwin.  He 
showed  that  the  species  of  coral  which  produce  great  reefs  only  live  in 
shallow  water,  where  the  heat  and  light  are  both  vivid,  and  where  the 
motion  and  play  of  the  waves  are  rapid  and  continuous.  A  depth  of  about 
fifteen  fathoms  seems  to  be  the  downward  limit  at  which  these  animals 
can  flourish.  Qreat  waU-sided  Atolls  and  Barriers,  then , rising  from  depths 
of  2000  feet  or  more,  must  have  commenced  tiieir  growth  in  shallow 
water,  and  continued  it  upwards,  at  such  a  rate  as  to  have  always  kept 
their  living  surface  near  to  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  while  the  rock  base, 
on  which  they  rested,  gradually  subsided  beneath  it  Hence,  as  coral- 
islands  are  found  rising  &om  very  deep  water  far  from  any  land,  Mr. 

*  There  is  a  habit  of  writing  thin  word  "fHth/*  instead  of  "firth."  FriOt  may  Xte  the 
Latin  word  /return,  a  strait  or  passage  between  two  seas ;  but  Jirth  is^the  old  Norae  word 
^ordf  a  sea-loch. 

t  See  OeiUe's  Scenery  o/Sootlandt  viewed  in  connexion  vOk  iU  Phiftieal  Gtography,  p^  125 ; 
Ramsay,  Qwurt.  Jownu  Q^oL  Boo.,  toL  xviii.  p.  126. 
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Darwin  drew  the  conclusion  that,  when  the  corals  began  to  bnild,  there 
was  land  where  there  is  now  sea,  and  that,  since  that  time,  a  wide- 
spread subsidence  of  land  and  sea-bed  must  have  taken  place.  The 
following  resum^  of  his  argument  may  be  of  interest  to  the  student* 

Fringiiig-reefs  are  banks  of  coral  which  grow  along  the  margin  of  the  shore. 
The  distance  of  the  outer  margin  of  a  fringing-reef  from  the  shore  depends  on  the 
slope  of  the  sea-floor  between  the  beach  and  the  lifteen-fathom  line.  This  is  shown 
in  Fig.  128,  where  the  horizontal  line  S  S  represents  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and 


Fig.  138. 

F  F  a  depth  of  fifteen  fathoms  below  it.  A  B  and  C  D  are  supposed  to  be  two 
shores,  sloping  at  different  an^^es,  which  become  coated  with  corals  down  to  the 
fifteen-fathom  line,  those  corals  eventuiUly  accumulating  up  to  the  surface,  bo  as  to 
form  the  fringing-reefs  REG.  The  bulkiest  corals  grow  farthest  from  land,  so 
that,  while  they  commonly  reach  the  actual  surface  of  the  sea  at  the  outer  edge  of 
the  reef,  there  is  often  a  lagoon  of  deeper  water  left  between  the  outer  edge  and 
the  shore.  The  width  of  the  reef  R  E  is  of  course  greatest  where  the  slope  of  the 
rocks  forming  the  sea-bottom  was  originally  least,  and  the  outer  edge  of  the 
fringing  reef,  when  laid  down  on  a  chart,  becomes  like  a  line  of  soundings  upon  it, 
to  show  where  the  depth  of  fifteen  fathoms  originally  commenced,  and  immediately 
outside  of  which  it  is  still  to  be  found. 

Now,  suppose  the  whole  country,  of  which  A  B  and  C  D  are  the  shores,  to 
sink  slowly  down,  vertically,  into  the  sea,  the  whole  sea-bottom  around  that  land  of 
course  partaking  of  the  movement  The  sea  will  flow  farther  in  upon  the  sloping 
land  ;  as  the  latter  sinks,  the  width  of  the  reefs  R  E  will  be  increased,  and  if  the 
rate  of  depression  has  been  such  as  still  to  allow  of  the  growth  of  the  coral, 
especially  about  the  outer  edge  E,  the  reef  will  shortly  reach  again  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  and  the  height  of  the  outer  wall  6  E  will  become  greater  than  fifteen 
fathoma.  Let  this  sinking  of  the  earth's  surface  go  on  slowly  and  gradually,  or  by 
Uttle  starts  of  a  few  inches  or  a  few  feet  at  a  time,  with  the  requisite  intervals 
between  them,  and  the  width  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  reefs  E  to  the  shore  R 
may  become  indefinitely  great,  as  well  as  the  height  of  the  outer  wall  G  E.  The 
depth  of  the  lagoon  also,  between  R  and  E,  may  in  many  cases  be  considerable  from 
the  abeence  there  of  coral-growth,  and  of  debris  derived  from  its  destruction. 

What  was  originally  a  Fringing  Reef  comes  thus  to  assume  the  form  of  what  is 
called  a  Barrier  Reef.  The  outer  edge  of  a  barrier  reef  runs  generally  parallel  to 
the  shores  of  the  land  inside  it,  but  rises  sometimes  like  a  great  wall  from  an  out- 
side depth  of  1000  or  2000  feet,  and  includes  a  lagoon  or  channel  between  it  and 
the  land,  many  miles  wide  perhaps,  of  very  great  depth,  and  more  or  less  encumbered 
with  inner  reefs,  which  have  formed  in  favourable  localities. 

Should  the  land  be  an  island,  the  shores  of  which  do  not  extend  beyond  the 

*  Written  by  Mr.  Jukes ;  the  figures  are  from  his  SekoU  Manual  nf  Geology. 
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warm  seas  in  which  alone  the  coral-reef'-making  animals  can  live,  and  that  island 
be  entirely  surrounded  by  a  barrier  reef,  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  depression  proceed, 
the  last  peak  of  the  island  must  ultimately  sink  beneath  the  waves,  and  the  barrier 
that  surrounded  it,  still  continuing  its  upward  growth,  becomes  an  Atoll,  or  ring  of 
coral  reef,  enclosing  a  lagoon  without  any  island.  No  other  dry  land  will  then  be 
left  except  the  sandbanks  formed  upon  the  reefs  themselves,  by  the  piling  action 
of  the  winds  and  waves  heaping  np  the  debris  they  have  worn  from  the  reefs. 


Fig.  129. 
Converaion  of  a  Fringing  Reef  into  a  Barrier  Reef,  and  then  into  an  AtoU. 

In  Fig.  129  an  attempt  is  made  to  represent  this  mode  of  operation,  in  which,  as 
it  is  impossible  to  introduce  a  motion  of  the  parts  of  the  figure,  different  lines  8S 
are  drawn,  to  represent  the  unaltering  surface  of  the  sea  at  different  times.  Let 
the  obliquely'shaded  part  in  the  centre  represent  the  section  of  an  island  when  the 
sea-level  was  at  the  lowest  line  8  a,  and  the  dark  horizontally-shaded  patch  marked 
F  F  on  each  side  of  it  represent  a  fringing  reef  which  was  then  formed.  Then  let  de> 
pression,  as  above  described,  commence  and  go  on  until  the  surface  of  the  sea,  with 
respect  to  the  island,  can  be  represented  at  different  times  by  the  higher  lines  8  8.  The 
old  fringing  reef  will  at  these  times  have  become  a  barrier  reef,  as  indicated  by  the 
letters  B  b  surrounding  the  slowly  diminishing  island  ;  and,  finally,  the  last  peak  of 
that  island  will  disappear,  and  the  surface  of  the  sea,  being  represented  by  the  highest 
line  8  8,  the  figure  now  becomes  the  section  of  an  Atoll  a  a.  An  Atoll,  then,  is  the 
tomb  and  monument  of  a  sunken  island,  the  approximate  amount  of  depression 
being  measured  by  the  depth  of  the  water  outside  its  outer  slope,  where  the  fring- 
ing reef  from  which  it  sprang  still  exists  beneath  its  base,  and  would,  if  it  oonld 
be  traced,  mark  the  original  shores  of  the  old  land. 

Mr.  Darwin  *  shows  a  vast  area  of  depression  to  extend  in  the  Pacific,  from 
Pitcaim's  Island  and  the  Low  Archipelago  to  the  Caroline  and  Pellew  Islands — ^a 
distance  of  more  than  7000  statute  miles.  Between  India  and  Madagascar  is 
another  such  area  more  than  1500  miles  in  length. 

The  great  hairier  reef  on  tiie  N.K  coast  of  Australia  is  1200  miles  long,  and, 
including  New  Caledonia  and  the  Louisiade,  and  the  many  intermediate  reefs  of 
what  Flinders  called  the  Coral  Sea,  that  area  of  depression  seems  to  be  at  least  as 
broad.  It  is  remarkable,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Darwin,  that  between  this  latter  area 
and  that  of  the  Great  Pacific,  there  seems  to  extend  a  band  or  bands,  where  elevation 
rather  than  depression  is  taking  place.  Volcanoes  and  volcanic  islands  are  numer- 
ous in  these  bands,  spreading  from  New  Zealand  to  the  New  Hebrides  and  New 
Guinea,  and  running  thence  through  the  Eastern  Archipelago  to  Java  and  Sumatra. 
I  can  answer  for  raised  coral*reefs — ^probably  raised  fringing  reefs — existing  in  the 
country  at  Timor  and  Java,  and  some  of  the  intennediate  iriands,  at  heights  of  one 
or  two  hundred  feet  at  least  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

*  The  student  is  referred  to  Mr.  Darwin*s  book  on  Ck>rBl  Reefo,  published  In  184S,  «s  one 
of  the  results  of  his  voyages  in  the  Beagle,  for  full  descriptloDS  of  these  coral  reeft,  and  the 
first  exixMition  of  this  doctrine  of  the  depression  of  the  ocean-bed  as  an  ezpUcation  of  their 
phenomena.    Bee  also  Dana,  Saeptoring  SapedUion  Rtportt,  1846,  and  1849. 
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Soinxnary .  —  From  what  has  now  been  stated,  it  appears  that 
widely-extended  movements  have  been  and  are  now  going  on  within 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  that  these  movements  manifest  themselves  at 
the  surface,  sometimes  in  the  elevation,  sometimes  in  the  depression,  of 
the  land  or  of  the  searbed.  When  land  rises  or  falls  the  change  affects 
the  climate  of  the  regions  so  moved,  and  changes  of  climate  react  upon 
the  various  tribes  of  plants  and  animals  of  the  land.  In  like  manner, 
elevation  or  depression  of  the  sea-bed  influences  the  course  of  marine 
currents  and  the  distribution  of  temperature  in  the  ocean — changes 
which,  as  on  land,  tell  upon  the  marine  climates,  and  consequently 
upon  the  distribution  of  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  sea. 

A  consideration  of  the  present  denudation  of  the  globe,  as  will  be 
shown  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  makes  known  to  us  that  so  universal  ia 
the  waste  of  all  land-surfaces,  that,  were  there  no  compensating  force  at 
work,  all  dry  land  would  eventually  be  worn  away,  and  its  debris  would 
be  deposited  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean.  This  compensating  force  is 
supplied  by  the  subterranean  movements  which  result  in  the  permanent 
elevation  of  land. 

But  if  we  reflect  a  little  on  the  necessary  effects  of  such  movements 
as  those  which  we  have  been  considering  in  this  chapter,  we  perceive 
that,  while  the  surface  of  the  globe  is  affected,  there  must  also  be  con- 
siderable changes  brought  about  within  the  crust  of  the  earth  below  the 
elevated  or  depressed  areas.  One  result,  which  must  often  happen,  is  the 
enormous  compression  of  the  rocks  at  great  depths.  If  it  be  true,  and 
we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is,  that  there  has  been  a  secular  cooling  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  earth,  and  if  the  rocks  composing  the  mass  of  the 
earth  have  on  the  whole  contracted  on  cooling,  the  hardened  crust  must 
gradually  have  shrunk.  In  the  course  of  this  process  both  elevation 
and  depression,  on  the  largest  scale,  probably  occurred,  and  at  the  same 
time  enormous  plication  and  crumpling  of  the  rocks.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  elevation  of  mountain  chains  may  very  gene- 
rally be  due  to  the  results  of  this  slow  secular  refingeration.  It  may  seem 
paradoxical  to  speak  of  lofty  mountain  chains  being  due  to  a  shrinking, 
instead  of  an  expansion,  of  the  earth's  crust  But  we  must  remember 
that  while  the  general  result  was  a  diminution  of  bulk,  the  enormous 
strain  of  the  shrinking  crust  would  often  relieve  itself  by  the  rise  of  long 
and  variously-shaped  portions  of  the  outer  shell.  The  form,  direction, 
and  size  of  these  ridges  would  be  determined  by  variations  in  the 
structure  of  the  crust,  by  the  position  of  the  internal  tunnels  or  re- 
servoirs already  referred  to,  and  no  doubt  by  many  other  local  features, 
regarding  which  we  know  as  yet  little,  and  may  never  know  much. 
This  subject  will  be  again  referred  to  in  the  account  to  be  given  of  the 
origin  of  mountain  chains 
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CHAPTER   XVIIL 

BABTHQUAKES. 

Bksides  the  alow  movements,  described  in  tlie  foregoing  chapter,  there 
are  others  of  a  sndden  and  violent  kind,  which^  though  they  do  not  pro- 
duce the  same  extent  of  permanent  change,  yet  give  rise  to  iar  more 
disastrous  temporary  disturbance.  These  more  rapid  and  sensible 
movements  come  under  the  general  denomination  of  earthquakes. 
Their  intensity  varies,  however,  very  widely.  In  many  cases,  as  for 
instance  in  Britain,  all  that  is  usually  felt  is  a  mere  vague  underground 
rumbling,  like  the  sound  of  distant  tiiitmder,  or  of  booming  artillery,  or 
of  a  heavily-laden  waggon  drawn  along  a  causeway.  A  little  greater 
force  of  shock  suffices  to  shake  windows,  pictures,  gksses,  and  other 
loose  objects ;  a  heavier  shock  loosens  chimneys,  slates,  plaster,  or 
cracks  walls,  or  twists  round  the  upper  parts  of  spires  and  monuments. 
From  such  comparatively  slight  manifestations  we  can  follow  the  in- 
crease of  intensity,  until  we  meet  the  true  and  typical  earthquake,  when 
the  ground,  heaving  up  and  down  like  the  sea  in  a  storm,  is  rent  open, 
houses,  churches,  even  entire  cities,  are  reduced  to  ruins,  clifiGs  are 
shattered,  rivers  and  lakes  ponded  back,  and  the  sea  driven  in  great 
waves  upon  the  land. 

Definition  and  I<aw8  of  ISartluiuaka  motion. — ^Mr.  Mallet*  defines 
an  earthquake  as  ''a  wave  or  waves  of  elastic  compression,  in  any 
direction,  from  verticality  upwards  to  horizontality,  in  any  azimuth  "  (or 
compass  bearing),  *^  through  the  crust  and  surface  of  the  earth,  from  any 
centre  of  impulse,  or  more  than  one,  and  which  may  be  attended  with 
sound-waves  and  sea-waves,  depending  on  the  impulse,  and  upon  cir- 
cumstances of  position  as  to  sea  and  land.'*  He  gives  the  following  as 
the  conclusions  to  which  his  careful  researches  had  led  him. 

1.  The  ^  earth-wave  of  shock  "  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  sudden 
impulse  or  blow,  such  as  a  sudden  volcanic  outburst,  sudden  cracking 
of  a  mass  of  rock  in  a  state  of  tension,  sudden  generation  of  steam  from 
water  in  a  spheroidal  state,  or  sudden  condensation  of  steam  under 
pressure  of  sea-water.  Such  a  sudden  impulse  would  always  cause  a 
tcavey  that  is  a  rise  andfaliy  either  in  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  substances. 

*  In  his  Report  to  the  Boyal  Society  on  the  Neapolitan  earthquakes  of  1857,  published 
in  186S  as  a  separate  work,  in  2  toIs.,  by  Chapman  and  HalL 
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2.  TluB  wave  is  transmitted  witli  great  velocity,  and  affects  any 
given  spot  for  but  a  brief  moment  of  time. 

3.  The  waves  travel  in  spheroidal  shells,  so  that,  as  each  reaches  the 
snrfaoe,  it  spreads  in  circles  larger  and  larger  as  it  recedes  from  the 
point  directly  over  the  shock.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  central 
impidse  does  not  proceed  from  a  mere  point,  but  from  a  space  often  of 
large  dimensions,  the  form  of  the  waves  will  vary  indefinitely  from 
circles,  and  form  closed  cnrves  of  irregular  shapes.  This  irregularity 
will  be  increased  by  their  passing  through  heterogeneous  rocks,  which 
vary  in  density,  hardness,  number  of  joints,  direction  of  dip,  and 
other  circumstances.  The  motion  will  be  still  farther  complicated 
by  return  waves  from  the  surface  of  rocks  suddenly  varying  in  density, 
etc 

4.  The  '*  angle  of  emergence  "  of  the  wave  directly  over  the  central 
impulse  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  in  a  line  or  plane  which  he 
calls  the  **  seismic  vertical ;  '^  but  this  ''  angle  of  emergence "  will 
decrease  in  proportion  as  we  recede  from  this  seismic  vertical,  so  that, 
if  we  can  determine  that  angle  in  two  or  three  places,  we  can  calculate 
the  depth  and  extent  of  the  "  central  impulse."  This  may  be  done  by 
observing  its  effects  of  fracture,  overthrow,  or  projection,  on  such  things 
as  substantial  buildings.  The  intensity  of  motion  will,  of  course,  be 
greatest  over  the  '*  seismic  vertical,"  but  it  there  exerts  no  overturning 
X)ower.  As  we  recede  from  the  seismic  vertical,  the  overturning  power 
increases  as  the  angle  of  emergence  lessens.  The  intensity  of  the  power 
diminishes  in  the  same  proportion,  but  there  must  be  some  curved  line 
on  the  surface  of  the  area  affected,  when  the  overturning  power  is  at 
a  maximum,  in  consequence  of  the  wave  emeiging  with  sufficient 
obliquity,  before  it  has  lost  the  requisite  intensity. 

5.  The  velocity  of  transit  of  the  wave  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  **  velocity  of  ^ock,"  or  that  of  motion  in  any  particle  affected  by 
it.  Half  the  amount  of  actual  motion  of  any  particle  above  and  below 
its  original  place  he  calls  the  ''  amplitude  "  of  the  wave.  The  form  of 
the  wave  travels  half  as  fast  as  a  cannon-shot,  but  the  motion  of  a 
particle  in  amplitude  is  not  more  rapid  than  that  of  a  body  falling  from 
a  height  of  three  feet  It  is,  however,  the  latter  motion  which  does  the 
mischief  to  buildings. 

In  the  Calabrian  earthquakes,  in  1857,  Mallet  found  the  velocity  of 
transit  of  the  wave  to  have  varied,  according  to  the  rock  formations  it 
traversed,  from  658  feet  to  989  feet  per  second,  with  a  mean  of  789 
feet  per  second.  The  velocity  of  shock,  however,  came  out  only  1 2  or 
13  feet  per  second,  and  the  "  amplitude  "  of  the  wave  not  more  than 
3  or  4  inches.  From  observations  on  the  effects  upon  buildings, 
enabling  him  to  calculate  the  angle  of  emergence  of  the  wave  at  differ- 
ent places,  Mallet  fixed  the  position  of  the  Calabrian  centre  of  impube 
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and  calculated  that  its  mean  depth  was  5*3  miles,  but  that  it  was  9 
miles  long  horizontally,  and  3  miles  yertically. 

From  the  description  given  by  Humboldt  of  the  earthquake  at 
Riobamba,  in  which  the  bodies  of  people  were  projected  a  height  of  100 
feet  across  the  Lican  ^torrent  on  to  the  hill  of  La  Culla,  Mallet  calcu- 
lates that  the  velocity  of  shock  there  must  have  equalled  80  feet  per 
second,  or  more  than  five  times  that  of  the  Calabrian  earthquake  of 
1857,  and  that  the  depth  of  the  central  impulse  must  have  been  30*64 
geographical  miles,  which  he  supposes  to  be,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
possible  depth.  This  would  be  represented  by  one-eighth  of  the  space 
between  the  outer  and  inner  circle  in  Fig.  126,  page  319. 

Xiffects  of  BarthquakeB. — For  descriptions  of  recorded  earth- 
quakes the  student  will  consult  such  works  as  those  mentioned  in  the 
note  below.*  He  may  find  it  of  service,  however,  to  have  the  effects 
produced  by  earthquakes  summarised  in  the  following  paragraphs : — 

1.  Heavinir  or  Undulatory  Movement  of  the  G^round. — If  we  watch 
the  vessels  in  a  harbour,  when  a  strong  swell  is  coming  in  finom  the  sea  outside,  we 
see  the  masts  rocking  uneasily  backwards  and  forwards,  as  each  undulation  passes 
under  them.  The  motion  produced  by  an  earthquake  wave  is  of  the  same  kind. 
Trees  are  bent  over,  now  to  the  one  side  and  now  to  the  other ;  sometimes  their 
upper  branches  touch  the  ground.  In  a  wooded  country,  the  crashing  of  boughs 
is  heard  far  and  wide  as  the  trees  are  thrown  against  each  other ;  after  the  calamity 
has  passed  the  ground  is  found  strewed  vrith  broken  branches  and  prostrated 
trunks.  Among  the  still  erect  trees,  some  are  found  locked  into  each  other — the 
boughs  of  one  having  been  inextricably  twisted  into  those  of  its  neighbour,  as  they 
were  swung  to  and  fro  by  the  rocking  ground.  Tall  pinnacles  of  rock,  in  like 
manner,  after  reeling  backwards  and  forwards,  sometimes  fall  in  headlong  ruin 
into  the  valley  below,  hurling  down  woods  and  hamlets,  and  spreading  desolation 
over  cultivated  fields. 

It  is  natural,  however,  that  these  effects  should  be  more  noticeable  among 
human  works  than  in  nature.  Accordingly,  it  is  the  results  of  earthquake  shocks 
on  buildings  which  have  been  chiefly  chronicled,  and  which  have  enabled  us  to 
arrive  at  some  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  movements  by  which  these  shocks 
are  produced.  When  a  shock  of  full  violence  passes  under  an  inhabited  country, 
the  houses  and  other  buildings  rock  to  and  fro  like  the  ship-masts  in  the  harbour. 
The  result  is,  that  in  a  few  seconds  the  walls  give  way,  and  the  buildings  sink  in 
ruins  to  the  ground,  burying  such  of  the  luckless  inmates  as  have  been  unable  to 
escape.  Sometimes  it  is  the  buildings  solidly  constructed  of  stone  which  suffer 
most,  and  lamentable  instances  are  on  record  of  thousands  of  people  having  been 
crushed  under  the  ruins  of  churches,  into  which  they  had  gone  either  for  the 
purposes  of  devotion  or  for  greater  security.  At  other  times  the  well-built 
houses  escape,  whilst  those  more]  slimly  formed,  of  wood  or  of  brick^  tumble  down 
as  if  they  had  been  built  of  cards.  In  such  cases  the  different  modes  in  which  the 
houses  suffer  appear  to  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  they  are 
built,  as  well  as  of  the  materials  of  their  construction.    There  seems  something 

*  Bee  Von  Raff's  VerHnderunge*  der  ETdoberfiacKe^  parts  %  4,  and  6 ;  Mallet's  work, 
already  cited,  and  hla  EarihqtMht  Catalogue,  published  by  the  British  Association ;  Lyell's 
Principies  of  Gwlcgy,  vol.  ii.  ;  Bomenrille's  Physical  Geography.  An  interesting  resume  of 
the  earthquakes  in  1867-8  was  given  by  C.  L.  Orieabach  to  the  Geographical  Society  of 
Vienna,  and  is  published  separately  under  the  title  Erdbdttn  in  den  Jahrtn  1807  wut  1868. 
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almost  capridons  in  the  earthquake  shock.  A  whole  street  will  sometimes  be 
levelled  to  the  groimd,  except  one  house,  which  may  be  but  little  injured ;  half  of 
a  house  will  be  thrown  down,  while  the  other  half  remains  not  much  the  worse ;  a 
pillar  or  obelisk  will  have  its  stones  twisted  round  upon  each  other,  and  yet  the 
whole  remain  stiU  standing.  Instances  are  also  recorded  of  buildings  having  been 
cracked  in  two,  the  one  half  sinking  down  several  feet  below  the  level  of  the  other. 

Besides  the  undulatory  movement  of  the  earthquake,  which  causes  perpendi- 
cular objects  to  sway  to  and  fro,  there  is  in  the  centre  of  the  disturbed  area  (that 
is,  more  or  less  directly  over  the  focus  of  disturbance)  an  upward  jerking  motion, 
which  affects  even  horizontal  bodies.  For  instance,  cases  are  known  where  the 
paving-stones  of  a  street  have  been  pitched  out  of  their  sockets,  and  have  been 
found,  after  the  earthquake,  lying  with  their  under  surfaces  uppermost.  This 
motion,  combined  with  the  wave-like  one,  produces  sad  havoc  in  a  town.  On 
sloping  surfaces  stupendous  results  are  often  brought  about.  Thus,  along  river- 
courses,  banks  of  loose  earth,  sand,  or  gravel,  are  shattered,  and  masses  are  launched 
down  towards  the  river.  On  mountain  slopes  also,  large  areas  of  soil  and  debris 
have  been  shaken  loose  fh)m  the  rock  on  which  they  rested,  and  hurled  into  the 
valleys.  Similar  results  take  place  along  the  margin  of  the  sea.  Earth,  soil,  and 
stones  are  thrown  from  steep  slopes  to  the  beach ;  and  cattle  browsing  on  these 
declivities  are  likewise  swept  down  ;  even  solid  clifb  are  shaken,  and  large  frag- 
ments of  them  detached  to  fall  into  the  waves  below. 

a.  Bending  open  of  the*  Ground. — Besides  the  effects  produced  by  the 
undulatory  or  jerking  motion  of  the  earthquake  on  objects  at  the  surface,  another 
highly  important  feature  is  the  actual  rending  open  of  the  ground.  This  does  not 
necessarily  take  place  in  all  earthquakes ;  but  it  is  one  of  their  fluent  and 
terrible  accompaniments.  Cracks  of  the  soil  are  formed,  and  these  vary  in  size 
from  only  a  foot  or  two  in  length,  and  an  inch  or  two  in  breadth,  up  to  rents 
ninety  miles  long,  and  sometimes  several  yards  in  diameter.  During  the  progress 
of  an  earthquake  such  cracks  are  observed  to  open  and  close  again  sometimes  in 
rapid  suoeession.  Trees,  houses,  men,  cattle,  anything,  in  short,  which  may 
happen  to  be  on  the  surface  at  the  time,  fall  into  the  chasm  opening  beneath 
them,  and  may  be  there  engulfed  for  ever.  Yet  cases  are  known  where  men  have 
fallen  into  the  cracks,  and  though  the  walls  have  closed  upon  them,  they  have  been 
thrown  out  again  alive  when  the  chasm  reopened.  Quantities  of  mud  and  sand, 
along  with  water,  are  sometimes  ejected  f^m  the  rents,  or  horn  curious  funnel- 
shaped  cavities  formed  in  the  ground  at  the  time.  The  fissures  either  dose  again 
permanently,  and,  after  the  earthquake,  cease  to  be  visible,  or  they  remain  open, 
and  may  continue  so  for  many  years,  until,  as  their  sides  crumble  down,  ihey 
become  filled  up^  and  in  the  end  gradually  obliterated,  or  in  some  cases  they  may 
give  rise  to  new  minor  valleys. 

8.  Xffeotfl  on  the  Ooean< — It  is  evident  that  no  shaking  of  the  solid  land 
oouM  take  place  without  affecting  more  or  less  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  This 
would  be  the  case  if  the  seat  of  tiie  earthquake  shock,  or  the  place  where  it  first 
reached  the  surface  firom  below,  lay  beneath  the  inland  parts  of  a  country,  and  the 
earthquake  wave  undulated  outwards  to  the  sea-margin.  But  it  often  happens 
that  liie  point  of  origin  of  an  earthquake  lies  somewhere  beneath  Uie  bed  of  the 
ocean,  and  though  the  actual  earthquake  wave  may  never  be  propagated  through 
the  solid  crust  to  reach  the  land,  the  commotion  it  produces  in  the  waters  gives 
rise  to  an  ocean-wave  which  roUs  landward  until  it  breaks  upon  the  coast  In 
truth,  in  all  maritime  districts  subject  to  earthquakes,  the  amount  of  disaster 
achieved  by  the  shaking  of  the  ground  is  often  far  less  than  that  which  is  worked 
by  the  inroad  of  the  sea.  The  inhabitants  have,  perhaps,  been  terrified  by  the  first 
shock  of  the  earthquake,  when,  before  they  have  recovered  from  their  surprise,  they 
see  the  sea  in  fh>nt  of  them  retire  for  several  hundred  yards,  laying  bare  the  bottom 
of  the  harbour  or  the  beach.    By-and-by,  when  it  has  reached  its  farthest  limit  of 
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retreati  they  watch  it  Boige  and  foam,  and,  gathering  itself  into  a  broad  breast  of 
water,  rush  furiously  towards  the  shore.  In  a  few  minutes  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  the  inhabitants  are  drowned,  or  dashed  against  houses,  or  transfixed  with  broken 
wreck.  What  of  their  city  hM  been  left  unprostrated  by  the  earthquake  is  now 
inundated,  and  in  great  part  levelled  by  the  torrent  of  sea-water.  Ships  riding 
in  the  roadstead,  eyen  heavily-armed  men-of-war,  are  swept  inland,  and  left  high 
and  dry,  half-armile,  it  may  be,  from  the  shore.  In  short»  whereyer  the  sea-wave 
reaches,  it  carries  with  it  indescribable  desolation.  Property  of  eveiy  kind  is 
destroyed,  and  in  a  few  moments  a  busy  seaport-town  is  actually  blotted  out  uf 
existence. 

4.  Fermanent  OhAngea  of  the  Burfiaoe. — The  effects,  which  we  have 
hitherto  been  considering,  although  of  terrible  import  in  relation  to  man  and  his 
woriu,  are  not  those  features  of  earthquake  phenomena  which  leave  the  most  per- 
manent marks  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  A  city  may  be  shaken  to  pieces  or 
destroyed  by  the  ocean-wave,  but  its  site  may  become  again  covered  vrith  a  new 
town,  and  every  memorial  of  the  catastrophe  be  effaced.  The  present  city  of 
Lisbon  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  that  which  was  destroyed  by  the  great  earthquake 
of  1755  ;  and  in  digging  the  foundations  of  new  houses  and  streets,  the  remains  of 
the  destroyed  city  are  continually  met  with.  A  forest  may  be  shattered,  but  time 
will  eventually  replace  the  prostrated  trees.  Masses  of  earth  or  blocks  of  rock  may 
be  loosened  and  fall  into  the  valleys  below,  but  the  scars  which  they  leave  will  ere 
long  be  healed*  But  there  are  accompaniments  of  earthquakes  which  more  per- 
manently alter  the  surface  of  a  country,  and  which  show  that  earthquakes  play  an 
important  part  among  the  agencies  by  which  the  external  contour  of  our  globe  is 
modified. 

By  the  shifting  of  large  masses  of  rock  or  debris  in  the  manner  above  described, 
the  drainage  of  a  country  may  be  considerably  altered.  When  these  loosened 
materials  fall  across  the  course  of  a  river,  one  of  two  results  follows— either  the 
river  is  deflected  from  its  old  course,  and  compelled  to  form  a  new  channel,  or  its 
waters  are  ponded  back,  and  a  lake  is  formed.  In  the  former  case,  over  and  above 
the  destruction  of  cultivated  ground  which  may  have  been  caused  by  the  landslip^ 
the  river,  in  cutting  out  its  new  course,  may  have  to  traverse  fields  and  gardens, 
which  are  of  course  destroyed  by  it.  When  its  course  has  been  thus  fairly  altered, 
the  river  is  likely  to  retain  for  a  long  time  the  channel  into  which  it  has  been 
driven,  and  hence  the  drainage  of  the  valley  is  considerably  modified.  In  like 
manner,  the  formation  of  a  new  lake  may  entail  the  loss  of  much  valuable  soil. 
Moreover,  as  the  barrier  by  which  the  waters  of  the  lake  are  dammed  back  may  be 
of  loose  incoherent  material,  there  is  the  risk  that,  during  some  season  of  unusual 
rains,  it  may  give  way,  when  the  contents  of  the  lake  will  of  course  rush  down  the 
valley,  carrying  ruin  to  wherever  they  reach. 

During  the  concussion  of  the  ground,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  banier  of 
an  old  lake  \a  lowered  or  cracked  in  such  a  manner  as  to  aUow  of  the  escape  of  the 
waters.  After  the  earthquake  is  over,  the  lake  is  found  to  have  disapi)eaied. 
Rivers,  too,  have  been  known  to  be  engulfed,  pouring  into  rents  of  the  ground,  to 
reappear  again  perhaps  at  the  surface  some  way  down  the  valley.  Although  the 
amount  of  change  effected  by  any  single  earthquake  upon  the  drsinage  of  a  country 
may  not  be  very  great»  we  must  nevertheless  bear  in  mind  that  if  even  slight 
changes  are  produced  year  after  year,  or  century  after  century,  the  sum  total  of 
their  results  may  come  in  the  end  to  be  not  inconsiderable.  Whatever  interferes 
with  the  flow  of  water  across  a  ooimtry  necessarily  exercises  an  important  influence 
Upon  the  outline  which  the  surface  of  that  country  will  eventually  assume;  for,  as 
will  be  pointed  out  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  it  is  mainly  by  the  power  of  running 
water  that  the  valley  systems  are  carved  out,  widened,  and  deepened. 

6.  Fermanent  Alterations  of  Iievel  of  the  I«and. — But  of  all  the  results 
which  are  brought  about  during  the  passage  of  an  earthquake^  there  is  none  which 
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80  appeals  to  our  imaginatioD,  as  evincing  the  mighty  energy  of  the  underground 
forces,  or  which  is  in  itself  really  of  such  importance  in  the  history  of  a  land- 
surfiioe,  as  the  permanent  change  of  level  of  the  region  affected  by  the  earthquake. 
Sometimes  the  movement  is  an  upward  one,  and  the  ground  remains  at  the  height 
to  which  it  has  been  raised ;  sometimes  it  is  in  a  downward  direction,  and  the 
land  is  left  permanently  at  a  lower  level  than  it  had  before.  In  either  case,  the 
effects  may  be  traced  over  wide  areas,  hundreds  or  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
country  having  been  upheaved  or  depressed  to  a  distance  of  several  feet  above  or 
below  their  former  leveL  The  reality  and  extent  of  this  change  of  level  are  best 
seen  along  the  sea-margin.  When  the  land  has  been  elevated,  it  seems  as  if  the 
sea  had  retired  from  its  ancient  limit  The  beach  and  all  the  rocks  which  used  to 
be  washed  by  the  tides  are  laid  bare.  Shell-fish  are  found  still  adhering  to  the 
places  where  they  used  to  live,  though  now  far  removed  above  the  reach  of  the 
waves  ;  large  quantities  of  fish,  killed  by  the  shock  or  cast  ashore  by  the  irruption 
of  the  sea,  are  strewn  along  the  beach,  and  the  air  soon  becomes  foul  with  the 
■mell  of  the  decayed  animal  matter.  In  the  end,  the  upraised  beach  comes  to  be 
covered  with  vegetation  ;  it  may  be  that  even  viUi^ies  and  towns  are  built  upon  it ; 
and  as  it  becomes  absorbed  into  the  general  body  of  the  land,  the  traces  of  its 
former  occupation  by  the  sea  gradually  fade  away.  In  this  manner  a  new  selvage 
of  land  is  added  to  the  coast-lSie.  I^  on  the  other  hand,  the  earthquake  has  been 
aooompanied  by  a  subsidence  of  the  ground  to  a  lower  level  than  it  formerly  had, 
thia  will  be  marked  along  the  maritime  districts  by  an  encroachment  of  the  sea. 
The  waves  are  then  found  breaking  over  ploughed  fields ;  trees,  roads,  houses  are 
submerged ;  villages  and  towns  are  inundated,  and  their  inhabitaats  compelled  to 
build  anew  within  the  narrowed  limits  of  the  land.* 

DiBtribution  of  SSarthquakeB. — ^Although  earthqnakeB  occur  in 
i^ons  far  removed  from  any  volcanoes,  they  are  yet  most  abundant  in 
volcanic  districts,  where  they  precede  or  accompany  volcanic  eruptions 
in  sucli  a  way  as  to  indicate  that  between  the  two  forms  of  subterranean 
commotion  there  is  a  close  connection.  If  the  student  will  consult  a 
good  map  of  the  distribution  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  over  the 
globe  (such  as  that  in  Keith  Johnston's  Physical  Atlas,  Plate  x.),  he  will 
see  this  connection  brought  out  veiy  clearly.  From  the  Azores  east- 
wards along  the  Mediterranean  and  far  into  Central  Asia,  he  will  per- 
ceive that  there  stretches  a  broad  band  of  the  earth's  surface,  partly 
land  and  partly  laige  inland  seas,  subject  to  frequent  shocks  of  earth- 
quake. In  this  band  he  will  notice  that  there  occurs  a  long  broken  line 
of  volcanic  foci.  From  the  volcanoes  of  the  Azores  and  Canaiy  Islands 
we  pass  on  to  Vesuvius  and  Etna,  then  by  those  of  the  Greek  Islands, 
and  the  extinct  craters  of  Syria,  to  the  yet  active  volcanoes  of  the 
Caspian  and  the  Thian  Shan  mountains.  In  like  manner  the  whole  of 
the  western  sea-board  of  the  American  continent  is  subject  to  earth- 
quakes, sometimes  of  great  severity,  and,  on  looking  at  the  map,  we 
observe  that  this  region  is  thickly  set  with  volcanoes  along  the  great 
mountain-chain  from  Patagonia  northwards  into  Mexico. 

*  The  above  sommaiy  of  the  eflbets  of  earthquakes  Is  taken,  with  some  dl^t  sltentlODs 
sod  additions,  from  a  paper  on  Earthquakes  and  Volcanoes,  written  by  the  present  Editor  for 
Chambers's  Mi$oeUcmy  qfTracU,  1870,  to  which  the  student  msy  be  referred  for  ftirtber  general 
infonnation  on  the  subject 
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Bztent  of  Ground  aflboted  by  an  Saithqnake. — The  area 
over  which  the  shock  of  a  single  earthquake  may  be  felt  varies  in- 
definitely. With  such  feeble  earthquakes  as  those  of  which  a  number 
occur  every  year  in  the  British  Islands,  the  tremor  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  limits  of  one  or  two  counties.  But  when  the  shock  is  one 
of  full  intensity,  it  may  be  felt  over  a  space  of  many  thousand  square 
miles.  During  the  great  Lisbon  earthquake  of  1755,  for  instance,  the 
effects  of  the  earth-wave  were  felt  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  ; 
from  Iceland  to  the  north  of  Africa  houses  trembled,  lakes,  canals,  and 
ponds  were  agitated,  The  sea  rose  in  a  great  wave  roimd  the  coasts  of 
Britain,  and  the  same  wave  rolled  westwards  and  broke  in  great  fury 
over  the  islands  of  the  Antilles.  Even  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario 
were  disturbed.  In  August  1868,  an  earthquake  threw  down  the  towns 
and  cities  of  Peru  and  Ecuador  over  a  strip  of  country  two  thousand 
miles  long,  extending  from  the  coast-line  up  into  the  chain  of  the 
Andes.* 

*  T1i6  itadrat  wlio  would  panne  thia  lal^Mt  will  find  tlie  work  of  Yon  Hoff  and  tb<M«  of 
Mr.  Mallat  already  cited  his  most  naeftd  authoiitiea.  He  should  also  study  a  map  of  tlie 
distribution  of  earthquakes,  such  as  that  in  JohtuUm't  Ph^tieed  AUat,  or  in  Mr.  8crope*s 
woxk  on  VoUanMi. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

YOLCANOES  AND  YOLOANIO  ACTION. 

Sfaraoture  of  a  Volcano.* — ^A  volcano  is  a  more  or  less  conical  hill 
or  mountain,  composed  entirely,  or  nearly  so,  of  materials  which  have 
been  ejected  from  beneath  the  surface  through  one  or  more  pipes  or 
ahafts  communicating  with  a  highly-heated  portion  of  the  earth's  crust 
It  has  a  truncated  summit,  on  which  lies  a  basin-shaped  cavity,  known 
as  the  cratefy  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  mouth  or  opening  of  the 
orifice  up  which  the  subterranean  materials  are  erupted.  These 
materialB  consist — 1st,  of  aeriform  discharges,  as  gas  and  vapours, 
particularly  steam  ;  2d,  of  dust,  stones,  and  large  blocks  of  rock  ;  3d, 
of  molten  rock  or  lava.  An  active  volcano  is  one  from  which  some  one 
or  other  of  these  three  forms  of  discharge  is  always  being  given  off. 
An  extinct  volcano  is  one  from  which  the  discharges  have  ceased.  In 
a  volcano  which  is  known  to  be  active,  however,  the  discharge  may 
sometimes  be  very  feeble,  consisting  perhaps  merely  of  an  occasional 
emission  of  steam,  while  from  a  volcano  which  has  been  extinct  during 
the  whole  of  human  history,  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  gas  or  heated 
water  may  still  be  given  o£ 

The  conical  form  of  a  volcano  arises  from  the  piling  up  of  the  solid 
materials  round  the  orifice  from  which  they  are  discharged.  The  loose 
dust  or  ''  ashes,"  and  ^  lapilli  "  or  stones,  on  their  ejection  into  the  air, 
iiall  partly  back  into  the  shaft,  but  chiefiy  round  its  maigin.  Hence,  as 
the  eruptions  continue,  the  hill  grows  in  height  and  diameter.  Streams 
of  ^  lava  "  or  molten  rock  flow  firom  the  lips  of  the  crater,  over  the  sides 
of  the  cone,  or  escape  through  some  weaker  part  of  the  sides  or  base  of 
the  lull,  and  descend  in  streams  or  ''  coul^  "  into  the  valleys  or  level 
country  below.  Hence  a  section  of  a  typical  volcanic  cone  would  show 
a  central  pipe  or  shaft,  from  which  numerous  irregular  lenticular  beds 
of  "  tuff"  (that  is,  solidified  "  ash  ")  and  lava  dip  away  outwards,  their 

*  For  fUl  detail!  oa  the  nibjeot  of  thla  chapter  the  stndent  wiU  do  well  to  oonsolt  the 
InetraetiTe  work  of  Mr.  Serope  on  VotccoMm  (second  edit,  186<),  end  Dr.  Danbeny't  work 
on  the  Mme  milijeet  Hie  former  takes  up  chiefly  the  geological  aspect  of  Tolcanie  action  ; 
the  latter  deals  largely  with  the  chemical  aspect  Much  information  may  also  be  obtained 
fhmi  Mr.  Darwin's  VtHoMic  Idand»  and  South  Amtrlea,  the  papers  and  works  of  Sir  0.  Lyell, 
Waltemhansen's  work  on  Etna,  and  from  the  works  of  snch  travelleit  as  Humboldt,  Von 
Bnch,  Dana^  and  many  others. 
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inelinatioii  next  the  crat«r  being  as  Iiigli  u  30",  and  leBBening  towaids 
the  lower  ground,  till  it  paaaee  into  hoiuoutAlit;.  Theie  ia  alao  an  incli- 
nation inwards  round  the  walla  of  the  crater,  owing  to  Hie  loom  materials 
rolling  h*ct  again  down  the  inner  slope  of  the  ciater  (see  F%.  1 30).* 

When  the  original  conical  pile  acquires  anj  eiie,  lateral  orificea  oz 
craters  ate  formed  abont  its  flanks,  and  produee  little  aecondaiy 
cones,  which  often,  as  .  in  Ebia,  stud  all  the  sides  of  the  main 
mountain  with  minor  hills  ;  maaj  of  these  doubtlesa  become  buried  as 
the  proeeas  goes  on,  eiUier  under  beds  of  tuff  or  streams  of  I&T&,  eo 
that,  if  we  could  take  such  a  cone  to  pieces,  and  demonstrate  each  step  in. 
its  formation,  it  would  be  found  to  have  been  a  veij  long  and  complicated 
process.  Sometimes  a  row  of  cones  is  fomted  ^ong  a  certun  line  of 
country,  without  anj  centnJ  dominant  one  ;  sometimes  two  or  more 
neighbooriDg  cones  grow  to  nearly  equal  size,  and  sometimes  one  of  these 
is  buried  nnder  the  accnmulatdons  of  the  other,  which  either  temporarilj 
or  permanently  assumes  the  superiority. 


Idul  McaaB  thno^  n 

Fig.  130  may  be  taken  as  a  rough  diagrammatic  idea  of  the  mode  of 
formation  of  volcanic  cones  and  craters,  the  parts  crossed  by  vertical 
lines  representing  the  lava-flows,  and  the  other  lines  the  accumulation 
of  beds  of  ash,  including  under  that  term  all  other  ejected  mattera. 
In  reality,  the  structure  will  almost  always  be  much  more  complicated, 
the  minor  cones  and  lateral  vents  being  greatly  more  numerous,  and 
the  whole  traversed  in  all  directions  by  ramifying  dykes  and  veins  of 
lava,  with  lateral  pipes  for  some  of  tlie  latei&l  cones  bRmching  from  the 
main  vertical  fnnnds. 

Toloanlc  Frodoots. — These  have  been  just  referred  to  as  of  three 
kinds — gaseous,  solid,  and  liquid. 

L  OaiM  and  Bteam. — Carbonic  acid  gas,  solphuretted   hydrogen, 

■  It  la  not  nnnnTiTj  to  do  man  thin  illnda  In  ■  footnota  to  tba  thsmr  of  HmabDldt, 
Von  Booh,  ud  othfln.  thit  a  Tolouila  oohb  li  due  nuinly  to  u  olantioD  of  the  gnnmd 
baawth  tb*  foonl  of  emptlon,  ud  not  to  the  gndoal  aoontlon  of  nwteiUl  round  tha  point 
of  amiialoD.  The  itudaat  *1U  flDd  tbl)  th«orT  unply  dliprored  b]F  Hi.  Scropa  (fttamam, 
Sdtdlt.;  rf>((>»u)«i|/C:n«ral^rai>«;modp>peniaewinjDKnL0«il.5ag.,ilLIM,uidiT. 
MS) ;  ud  bx  Sir  Chuln  LjeU  (PhO.  Traiu.,  clirllL  put  1,  ud  PHkc^iIm  of  Ottletr,  voL  L} 
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nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  have  been  found  to  rise 
from  active  volcanoes.*  But  the  most  frequent  and  abundant  of  the 
aeriifoim  discharges  are  those  of  steam.  In  all  eruptions,  whether  of 
ashes  or  of  lava,  steam  rises  in  enormous  quantities,  and  being  con- 
densed into  clouds,  falls  to  the  earth  as  rain.  It  is  likewise  given  off 
from  lava-currents  to  such  an  extent  that  Mr.  Scrope  has  even  main- 
tained that  fluid  lava  owes  its  mobility  to  the  presence  of  water,  or  the 
vapour  of  water,  in  the  minute  interstices  between  the  crystals. 

2.  Ashes  and  Stones. — The  explosions  of  an  active  volcano  are 
powerful  enough  to  biurst  open  any  kva  which  may  have  partially 
solidified  in  the  vent,  to  eject  its  fira^ents  to  a  great  height  in  the  air, 
and,  by  constant  ejection  and  trituration  of  the  broken  materials,  to 
produce  an  enormous  amount  of  fine  dust  or  ''  ash."  This  fragmentary 
material  necessarily  varies  greatly  in  composition  and  texture  (see  Chap. 
V.  p.  105).  Where  the  lava  in  the  pipe  beneath  has  been  trachyte, 
the  ash  gives  rise  to  a  trachyte-tuff ;  where  it  has  been  pyroxenic,  a 
pyroxenic-tuff  or  peperino  is  produced.  Sometimes  the  tuff  is  made 
up  of  the  finest,  almost  impalpable  powder,  and  from  this  texture  there 
is  every  gradation,  up  to  a  coarse  breccia  or  agglomerate.  When  the 
fine  volcanic  dust  is  ejected  to  a  great  height,  it  occasionally  comes 
into  the  track  of  an  upper  current  of  air,  and  may  be  borne  to  distances 
of  800  miles  before  falling  to  the  earth.  Thus,  showers  of  ash  now 
and  then  descend  pretty  thickly  upon  parts  of  the  Shetland  and 
Orkney  Islands  during  an  eruption  of  one  of  the  Icelandic  volcanoes. 
When  the  loose  ejections  of  a  volcano  fall  on  the  sides  of  the  cone,  they 
assume  a  stratified  arrangement,  in  irregular  lenticular  beds,  dipping 
away  from  the  crater.  This  is  tiie  case  even  when  they  fiEdl  loosely, 
but  when,  as  often  happens,  the  plentiful  discharge  of  steam  gives  rise 
to  torrents  of  rain,  the  loose  ash  becomes  mingled  with  the  water,  and 
forms  a  kind  of  volcanic  mud,  which  may  be  as  destructive  to  vine- 
yards and  houses  as  molten  lava. 

8.  lAva. — Under  this  term  may  be  included  all  the  products  of  a 
volcano  which'  are  ejected  in  a  molten  state.  The  mineralogical  dis- 
tinctions of  these  rocks  have  already  been  given  (p.  100  f£  seq.)  A 
current  of  lava,  or  coulee,  may  issue  either  from  the  lowest  part  of  the 
edge  of  the  crater,  or  from  some  lateral  orifice  of  the  volcano.  It  may 
vary  in  size  from  a  mere  rill,  which  does  not  reach  the  base  of  the 
central  cone,  like  the  obsidian  coulee  on  the  north  side  of  the  Island 
of  Volcano,  to  a  vast  flood  of  molten  rock,  spreading,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Skaptdr  Jokul  in  1783,  45  miles  in  one  direction,  and  50  miles  in 
another,  with  a  breadth  of  from  7  to  15  miles,  and  a  height  of  from 
100  to  as  much  as  600  feet 

The  upper  surface  of  a  lava  stream,  cooled  in  the  open  air,  is  usuaUy 
*  Bm  Daabeny,  Op.  eit.,  and  Blsohofi  CKmietU  Q^oHogjf, 
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a  mass  of  loose  dags  and  cinders,  like  the  ^'clinkers"  of  an  iron- 
foundry.  Where  the  stream  first  issues  from  the  earth,  it  seems  per- 
fectly fluid,  and  glows  with  an  intense  white  light  and  heat.  It  ^en 
moves  somewhat  rapidly.  But  a  few  yards  further  down  it  begins  to 
darken,  and  assume  a  rough  slaggy  crust,  imder  which  the  red-hot  lava 
continues  to  move  onwards.  Its  further  extremity  is  a  slowly-moving 
mass  of  loose  porous  blocks,  rolling  over  each  other  with  a  hanh  sound, 
like  the  grating  rattle  of  iron  slags. 

All  rock  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  so  that,  when  once  a  lava 
stream  acquires  a  cooled  crust,  the  mass  within  may  remain  glowing 
hot  for  a  considerable  time.  It  is  possible  to  walk  about  on  the  cooled 
surface  of  a  lava  stream,  and  yet  to  roast  ^gs  or  light  cigars  in  the 
crevices  of  the  crust  A  lava  stream  may  retain,  even  for  ten  years  or 
more,  sufficient  heat  to  give  off  steam,  and  to  make  it  impossible  to 
hold  the  hand  in  some  of  the  crevices.  Oavems  are  sometimes  formed 
in  lava  streams  by  the  sudden  escape  of  the  molten  mass  below,  leaving 
the  cooled  crust  standing  like  the  roof  of  a  tunnel  In  a  mass,  there- 
fore, which  cooled  thus 

)^Tlj'l^?'^?\^  slowly  in  the  interior 

(  '  '  f  n  (     :.l  I  and  rapidly  outside,  the 

-^  upper  surface  may  be 

light,  porous,  and  cin- 
dery,  Uie  lower  surface 
somewhat  similar,  and 
the  central  portion  solid, 
compact,  or  crystalline. 
As  a  matter  of  Uict^ 
wherever  old  lava 
streams  have  been  cut 
into,  either  naturally  or 
artificially,  we  find  the 
vesicular  character  of 
the  upper  sui&ce  gra- 
dually but  rapidly  dis- 
appearing below,  and 
the  rock  passing  into  a 
hard,  compact  stone, 
^^  I'*!-  often     columnaTi    and 

Section  of  a  lATa  eoulte  resting  on  tuff.    Shore  at  Tone  dell  ffoanentlv  auite   crva- 

Annnniiata,  Naples.  ircjiucuwjr    41UM    wjro- 

a.  8Iagg7  npper  sniface,  S  to  8  feet  thick ;  h.  compact 
central  portion,  a  grey  carious  lava,  with  angite  and  olivine,  ^    descnbmg    the 

fh>m  8  to  16  or  SO  feet  thick  ;  e.  slaggy  lower  surface,  1  to  8  structure  of  a  sheet  of 
feet ;  d.  layer  of  nd  earth-^  old  soil ;  c  ancient  taC  contemporaneous   trap, 

we  pointed  out  the  fact  that  its  upper  and  lower  surface  are  very  com- 
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monlj  Bcoriform,  and  that,  in  this  respect,  it  closely  resembled  a  modem 
lava  (see  p.  273).  In  illustration  of  this  resemblance,  or  rather,  indeed, 
identity  of  structure,  the  foregoing  figure  (Fig.  131)  is  given.  It  was 
sketched  by  the  editor  on  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  where  one  of 
the  lavas  of  Vesuvius  has  come  down  to  the  sea.  The  lava  is  eight  or 
ten  to  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  thick,  and  shows  most  admirably  the  scori- 
aceous  upper  and  under  surface  (amounting  in  each  case  to  a  thickness 
of  from  one  to  three  feet),  and  the  central  solid  compact  portion. 

The  amount  of  fluid  lava  ejected  during  some  modern  eruptions  is 
very  noteworthy.  An  excellent  example  was  afforded  during  the  well- 
known  eruption  of  Skaptdr  Jokul  already  cited,  in  which  floods  of  lava 
wholly  obliterated  some  valleys,  filling  up  gorges  600  feet  deep  and 
200  feet  wide,  spreading  over  plains  15  miles  wide  with  floods  100 
feet  deep,  the  terminations  of  some  of  the  lava  streams  being  90 
miles  apart.  Had  this  eruption  taken  place  in  the  south  of  England, 
all  the  hills  from  the  neighbourhood  of  London  to  that  of  Gloucester 
might  have  been  capped  by  great  plateaux  of  basalt,  from  100  to  500 
or  600  feet  thick.* 

Association  of  Siliceous  and  Bade  Lavas, — In  many  volcanic  regions 
there  appears  to  be  an  alternation,  or  to  have  been  a  succession,  in  the 
different  products  ;  the  lavas  being  at  one  time  trachyte,  and  at 
another  dolerite.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  trachyte  was 
always  the  lower  or  the  older  of  the  two,  and  that  flows  of  trachyte 
were  never  found  above  flows  of  basalt  or  dolerite.  Lyell,  however, 
has  shown  that  some  of  the  newest  lavas  in  Madeira  are  trachytic, 
while  they  cover  others  consisting  of  doleritic  compounds.  Bunsen,  in 
a  paper  formerly  cited,  in  speaking  of  the  trachytic  and  augitic  lavas  of 
Iceland,  refers  their  origin  to  two  separate  volcanic  foci,  and  even 
speaks  of  a  third  separate  volcanic  focus  for  the  intermediate  lavas, 
though  he  also  speaks  favourably  in  another  place  of  all  the  volcanic 
rocks  arising  from  one  mass.  Durocher,  too,  in  his  essay  on  Com- 
parative Petrology,  referred  the  two  classes  of  igneous  rocks  of  all 
kinds — ^namely,  the  siliceous  and  the  basic — to  the  existence  of  two 
separate  ^  magmas "  below  the  crust  of  the  earth,  the  siliceous  or 
lighter  floating  over  the  basic  or  heavier,  and  ejection  taking  place  from 
one  or  the  other,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  impelling  force  ;  the 
ejection  of  the  lighter  therefore  generally  preceding  that  of  the 
heavier. 

The  identity  or  very  great  similarity  of  the  various  volcanic  pro- 
ducts in  all  parts  of  the  world,  seems  to  point  to  a  common  origin  for 
them.  The  frequent  association  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  of  the  two 
great  classes  of  these  products,  the  trachytic  and  doleritic,  seems  to 
•how  that  their  difference  is  not  so  much  due  to  diversity  of  origin,  as 

*  See  Lyell,  Prindpltt  <^  Otology,  yoL  IL  p.  52. 
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to  some  uiue  'tending  to  Hgreg&te  the  one  ftom  Uie  other,  oat  of  a 
genenll;  diffused  maw.  The  anod&tion  of  felatoueB  and  gteenstonea 
among  ^e  traps  seems  to  be  reproduced  in  that  of  tmchrte  and  doleiite 
among  the  lavas. 

Dykt*  and  Vein*  of  Lava. — As  the  trap-rocks  abound  with  dykes 
and  veins  which  seem  to  he  somettmee  the  mere  extensions  of  the 
mass  below  into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  above  or  around  it,  some- 
times apparently  the  feeders  of  still  higher  overlying  masses,  so 
volcanoes  are  penetrated  in  every  direction  by  dykes  and  veins  of  com- 
pact lava,  serving  often  to  bind  U^ther  or  to  support  the  otherwise 
incoherent  materials.  We  must  be  aware,  although  we  cannot  see  i^ 
that  every  lava  stream  had  its  central  pipe  or  feeder  in  the  iut«rior  of 
the  mass  &om  which  it  proceeds.  It  is  probable  that,  both  in  the  case 
of  traps  and  lavas,  the  size  of  the  feeders  often  bears  but  a  small  pro. 
portion  to  the  mass  of  the  overlying  rocks  that  proceeded  from  them. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necenory,  in  the  cose  of  lavas,  any  more  than 
in  that  of  traps,  that  the  flow  of  lava  and  the  central  pipe  or  feeder 
should  remain  in  connection  ;  for,  when  the  lava  ceased  to  be  impelled 
so  OB  to  flow  over  the  crater,  the  portion  left  in  the  funnel  would  sink 
down,  and  perhaps  ultimately  consolidate  at  a  considerable  distance 
below,  and  possibly  farm  there  a  cock  considerably  differing  in  texture 
from  the  erupted  lava,  or  the  connection  might  be  severed  l^  the 
sucMSsive  explosions  of  the  volcano,  oi  by  subsequent  denudation. 


Numerous  dykes  traverse  the  sides  of  the  great  valley  scooped  out 
of  one  side  of  Etna,  called  the  Ysl  del  Bove,  and  instances  are  figured 
by  Wolteishausen,*  of  veins  of  lava  traversing  beds  of  tuff,  both  verti- 
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callj  and  horizontally,  the  latter  often  aplittiiig  into  bifnrcations  among 
the  taSa.  Every  volcanic  district,  which  has  been  laid  open  by  dennda- 
tion,  exhibita  eimilar  facts.  The  clifie,  foi  inBtance,  along  the  south 
coaat  of  Madeira,  west  of  Fimclial,  expose  nnmeioos  dykea  traversing 
the  beda  of  tuff  expoeed  therein.*  Fig.  13S  extuMta  in  one  cli£  por- 
tions of  bed*  of  lava,  some  of  them  columnar,  interatratified  with 
tabular  laminated  beds,  against  the  denuded  edgea  of  which  pale  cream- 
colonred  beds  have  been  deposited  in  an  inclined  position,  as  ahown  is 
tbe  left-hand  coiner  of  the  sketch,  with  two  grey  dykea  cutting  across 
these  beds.     In  Fig.  133,  serfeml  veins  or  dykes  of  a  hard  grey  lava 


cut  thnngh  rudely  stratified  coarse  tuff  of  a  dull  red  colour,  some  of 
the  dykes  being  also  cut  by  similar  ones  of  more  recent  date. 

ShCMUpIes  of  Toloanoes.i' — The  old  volcanic  Islands  of  Hadeira  and  St. 
Helena  havs  had  their  cones  obliterated  b;  atmoaphBiic  erotioa,  and  have  been 
deeply  cut  iato  by  the  wo,  vo  tu  to  be  girdled  with  lofty  vertical  difla  along  moat 
of  iheir  lea-board. 

Ftak  of  Tmeriffe. — When  I  paid  a  hasty  visit  \a  tha  summit  of  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe  with  Captain  Blackwood  sod  tome  of  the  officeis  of  H.H.8.  "  Fly,"  in' 
Hay  1842,  and  afUr  ascending  the  moontain  to  the  height  of  about  9000  feet, 
rode  scrow  the  pUteaa  called  the  "  Pamice  Plains,"  towards  the  summit  cona 
which  rises  from  one  comer  of  them,  I  was  struck  by  tlie  aspect  of  the  circle  of 
broken  predpices  surronnding  the  plateau.  The  ravines  which  cut  through  that 
nuTounding  wall  show  tbe  outer  slope  of  the  rude  beds  composing  it,  end  the  nota 
I  find  in  my  journal  respecting  them  is  the  following  : — "  This  plaia  Is  hounded 
in  some  places  by  an  entire  wall  of  rock,  in  others  by  broken  and  craggy  hill,  as 
a  it  had  once  been  the  interior  ot  some  enonnoiu  cone,  of  which  theee  were  only 
tlw  rained  ftsgoienta."     On  sulweqaeDtlr  reading  Von  Buch's  acconnt  of  the 

■  ngonalSIsndUtweieiketclwdbyUr.  jDkeifti>iDthedeckDfH.lLB.  "Fir-"  when 
•sCUng  eloes  In  elans  >'■'■  cooit,  tn  Apcti  ISiH 

t  Written  bj  Ur.  Jokes,  from  Ui  own  obsarratlons  among  the  volcanic  lalands  ot  the 
AUantle  and  lujlon  Ooeono,  and  soma  of  those  of  tha  Xsstem  AieUpatigo. 
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Canary  Islands,  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  he  snppoeed  this  drcolar 
wall,  with  its  outward  sloping  beds,  to  have  acquired  its  height  and  position  from 
a  central  action  of  elevation  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  beds.  So  far  as 
I  had  observed,  there  was  no  warrant  for  such  a  supposition.  It  was  dear,  in- 
deed,  that  the  whole  island  had  been  elevated  since  the  volcanic  action  had 
commenced,  because  I  had  seen  in  the  sides  of  a  ravine  near  Santa  Oruz,  horiam- 
tally  and  regularly  stratified  beds  of  volcanic  sand  and  pebbles,  that  seemed 
certainly  to  have  been  arranged  under  water ;  *  but  then  these  beds  remained 
horizontal,  proving  the  elevation  to  have  been  a  general  one,  lifting  the  whole 
mass  vertically,  without  tilting  the  beds  in  any  direction. 

Island  of  SL  Paul, — We  subsequently  visited  the  little  volcanic  island  of 
St.  Paul's,  in  the  centre  of  the  South  Indian  Ocean,  of  which  a  chart,  constructed 
by  Staff-Commander  Evans,  was  afterwards  published  by  the  Admiralty.  This 
island  is  three  or  four  mUes  across,  with  a  flat-topped  curved  ridge,  820  feet 
high,  nearly  surrounding  a  circular  crater,  into  which  the  sea  now  flows  from 
one  side,  and  which,  at  the  sea-level,  is  almost  half-a-mile  in  diameter.  From 
the  summit  of  the  circular  ridge  the  island  slopes  gently  down  towards  the  sea 
on  all  sides,  except  the  east,  where  there  are  vertical  cliffs  formed  by  the  sea 
having  cut  into  the  centre  of  the  original  island,  so  as  to  gain  access  to  the 
crater.  On  the  south  side  of  the  entrance,  the  wall  bounding  the  crater  wis 
excessively  thin,  vertical  on  the  outside,  and  sloping  steeply  on  the  inside,  so 
that  it  must  shortly  be  removed  entirely,  and  all  that  side  of  the  crater  laid 
open  to  the  sea.  The  entrance  was  not  more  than  100  yards  wide,  and  only 
just  deep  enough  for  a  boat,  but  inside  there  was  a  depth  of  30  fathoms  in  the 
centre  of  the  crater,  with  a  bottom  of  black  mud.  This  funnel-shaped  pool  was 
surrounded  on  all  sides  but  one  by  the  ring  of  high  land  before  mentioned,  the 
inside  slope  of  which  was  precipitous  near  the  top,  but  had  a  steep  talus  of  rubbish 
clothed  with  coarse  grass  below.  At  several  parts  of  its  beach,  hot  smoking 
water  trickled  through  the  atones,  having  at  one  place  a  temperature  of  138°  F., 
and  at  another,  one  of  150**  F.,  while  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  crater, 
both  at  the  surface  and  at  the  bottom,  was  precisely  that  of  the  sea  outside, 
namely  54'  F.  (This  was  on  August  5th,  1842.)  A  bank  of  soundings  stretched 
ofiT  the  entrance  to  the  crater,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  for  a  distance  of 
nearly  a  mile,  and  a  tall  detached  pinnacle  of  rock  rose  from  this  near  the 
entrance  to  the  crater.  This  bank  was  evidently  the  base  from  which  the  rocks 
that  once  surrounded  the  crater  had  been  removed,  by  the  sea  cutting  into  them, 
all  except  the  pinnacle  above  mentioned.  The  island  seemed  whoUy  composed 
of  dark  lava,  interstratifled  with  beds  of  sand,  ashes,  and  blocks,  varying  from 
black  to  red  and  cream-coloured.  They  dipped  but  slightly  outwaxds,  and  at 
one  part  seemed  to  dip  inwards  or  towards  the  crater. 

Another  volcanic  island,  called  Amsterdam,  rises  some  sixty  miles  to  the  north 
of  St  Paul's,  these  being  the  only  spots  of  land  in  these  latitudes  between 
Africa  and  Australia. 

Crater  of  the  ^nwio.— In  November  1844  I  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  crater  of  the  Bromo,  in  Java.  This  is  in  the  centre  of  a  rugged  and  rather 
narrow  plateau,  called  the  Teng'ir,  rising  in  some  parts  to  upwanU  of  8000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  stretching  in  a  curved  line  between  the  noble  cones  of  the 
Semiru  and  Aijuno,  so  as  to  include  the  beautiful  valley  of  Mahuig  in  a  semi- 
circular sweep.  This  mountain  mass  is  all  volcanic,  its  external  parts  consisting 
chiefly  of  fine-grained  dust  and  ashes,  enclosing,  however,  solid  crystalline  lava 
below.  Its  sides  are  furrowed  in  every  direction  by  ravines  with  narrow  ridges 
between  them,  the  whole  clothed  with  magnificent  forests  ;  tall  pine -like 
casuarinas  cresting  the  ridges  up  to  a  height  of  6000  or  7000  feet. 

*  Bee  Plate  xil.  in  Popular  Pkgtioal  Gtolon' 
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On  the  central  and  most  massive  part  of  this  plateau  is  a  crater  four  or  five 
miles  wide,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  precipices  varying  from  200  to  1200  feet 
high.  In  the  centre  of  this  great  crater  rises  a  cluster  of  minor  cones,  some  of 
the  craters  of  which  are  continually  belching  out  smoke  and  steam,  and  sometimes 
ashes  and  hot  stones.  This  cluster  of  cones  forms  a  conical  hill,  rising  in  the 
centre  of  the  old  crater.  The  space  between  it  and  the  foot  of  the  surrounding 
precipitous  wall  is  often  more  than  a  mile  in  width,  and  is  covered  with  fine  sand, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  the  **  Laut  pasir  "  or  sandy  sea.  The  surrounding  wall 
seemed  quite  unbroken,  for  we  had  to  ride  round  the  summit  of  one  side  of  it 
by  a  naiTow  and  giddy  path,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  a  sort  of  buttress-like 
ridge,  apparsntly  made  of  fallen  fragments,  to  gain  access  to  the  interior,  and  on 
the  other  side  the  path  at  two  places  led  by  sharp  m-zags  up  the  side  of  the  pre- 
cipice.  These  paths  seemed  to  be  the  only  modes  of  communication  between  the 
villages  on  the  outside  of  the  mountains,  some  of  which  aro  places  of  great  resort 
Beds  of  hard  trachytic,  sometimes  porphyritic,  lava  wero  visible  in  the  face  of 
the  surrounding  precipice,  which,  though  they  looked  horizontal  when  viewed 
from  the  interior,  probably  dippeid  outside  down  the  mountain.  It  seemed  to 
roe  perfectly  impossible  that  such  a  crater  as  the  one  I  have  here  described 
could  be  formed  by  an  action  of  central  elevation.  On  the  other  hand,  looking 
at  the  grand  cone  of  Semiru,  which  rose  a  few  mUes  to  the  south-west,  it  was 
obvious  that  it  only  required  the  upper  3000  feet  of  that  lofty  pile  to  be  removed, 
— either  blown  into  the  air  or  undermined  and  engulphed  in  the  central  cavity  of 
the  mountain,  for  an  exact  repetition  of  the  Bromo  to  be  produced. 

One  thing  struck  me  particularly  in  this  central  conical  group  of  confluent 
cones,  which  was,  that  the  one  in  action  was  perfectly  smooth  and  regular  outside, 
like  a  loaf  of  sugar,  while  those  that  had  shortly  ceased  to  eject  materials  showed 
the  irresistible  progress  of  denudation  in  the  commencement  of  rain-gullies 
radiating  down  their  slopes.  Those  that  wero  still  older,  as  proved  by  young 
trees  having  commenced  to  grow  on  their  flanks,  had  these  gullies  much  deeper 
and  broader,  so  that  they  began  to  show  narrow  ridges,  separated  by  small  ravines 
radiating  from  the  summit,  like  the  ribs  of  a  half-opened  umbrella,  as  described 
by  Junghun  when  speaking  of  the  outer  slopes  of  the  greater  mountains. 

Active,  DormaiLt,  and  Extinct  Volcanoes. — In  the  history  of  all 

large  active  volcanoes  there  occur  periods,  of  greater  or  less  duration, 

and  of  more  or  less  frequency,  in  which  the  activity  ceases.     The 

volcano  may  be  said  to  be  dormant  during  those  periods.     When  the 

activity  has  altogether  ceased  the  volcano  is  said  to  be  extinct     It  is, 

however,  not  very  easy  to  decide  upon  the  entire  extinction  of  volcanic 

activity  at  any  place.     Vesuvius  was  evidently  dormant  during  all 

Roman  history,  down  to  a.d.  79.     The  Monte  Somma  is  part  of  the 

mined  wall  of  the  original  crater,  which  must  thus  have  been  dormant 

for  at  least  600  or  700  years,  and  perhaps  much  longer.*     It  has  been 

active  ever  since,  with  greater  or  less  intervals,  two  of  the  greater 

amounting  to  130  and  167  years.     But,  at  a  distance  of  120  miles,  in 

the  centre  of  Italy,  rises  Mount  Vultur,  a  volcanic  cone,  with  its  crater 

now  a  lake,t  and  some  gaseous  exhalations  still  proceeding  from  it. 

This  volcano  seems  to  have  been  much  as  it  is  now^hen  it  was  the 

haunt  of  Horace  in  his  youth,  and  there  is  no  tradition  of  any  eruption 

from  it     Is  it  really  an  extinct  volcano,  or  only  dormant  ? 

*  See  Daabeny's  Foleaaocf,  8d  edition,  p.  216,  etc.  t  Danbeny,  p.  185,  etc 

2  A 
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To  come  a  little  nearer  home,  we  bave  in  the  Puy  de  Ddme  district 
of  central  France  groups  of  volcanic  conee  and  craters,  with  streams  of 
lava  still  uncovered,  rough  and  scoriaceous,  some  of  these  running  near 
the  bottom  of  existing  valleys,  others  cut  through  by  these  valleys  and 
left  at  various  heights,  which  show  the  diflferent  depths  to  which  the 
valleys  had  been  cut  while  the  volcanic  eniptions  were  going  on.  *  Recent 
as  some  of  these  volcanic  cones  and  lava  streams  appear,  we  can  hardly 
look  upon  the  volcanoes  as  other  than  extinct,  and  as  having  been  so 
even  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  and  probably  long  before.  But  in  this  same 
region  there  are  volcanic  mountains  of  a  much  more  ancient  date,  such 
as  the  Mont  Dor  and  the  Cantal,  the  lava  streams  from  which  now  form 
plateaux  on  the  summits  of  the  hills,  while  their  craters  have  long  dis- 
appeared, and  only  the  basal  ruins  of  their  cones  remain.  These  must 
have  been  extinct  before  those  of  the  Puy  de  D6me  chain  commenced 
activity,  yet  the  fact  that  the  latter  broke  out  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Mont  Dor  shows  that  the  volcanic  force  had  been  only  dormant 
there.  These  great  periods  of  quiescence  in  volcanic  activity  give  us 
a  lively  impression  of  the  length  of  time  required  for  the  piling  up  of 
a  great  volcanic  moimtain.  When  we  recollect  the  vast  bulk  of  Etna, 
the  summit  of  which  rises  to  a  height  of  10,872  feet  above  the  sea, 
while  its  base  would  spread  over  one  of  our  smaller  counties,  and  that 
it  has  been  accumulated  by  the  slow  ejection  of  ashes  and  out-pouring 
of  lava  streams,  one  of  which,  still  bare  upon  the  surface,  we  know  to 
have  flowed  more  than  2200  years  ago,t  we  can  only  look  upon  2000 
years  as  but  a  small  portion  of  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
commencement  of  the  process. 

The  well-known  valley,  called  the  Val  del  Bove,  which  has  been 
scooped  out  on  the  side  of  Etna,  would  take  in  Vesuvius  and  Monte 
Somma,  and  almost  conceal  them  from  sight.  Yet  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  materials  removed  to  form  the  Val  del  Bove  took  as  long  a 
period  for  their  formation  as  Vesuvius  itself,  in  the  history  of  which 
intervals  of  quiescence,  varying  from  130  to  600  or  700  years  at  least, 
are  known  to  have  occurred.  Yet  in  the  beds  on  which  part  of  Etna 
rests,  there  are  sea-shells  of  the  same  species  as  those  which  now  inhabit 
the  Mediterranean  ;  and  in  parts  of  Sicily  such  shells  occur  in  rocks  now 
3000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  mode  of  formation  of  the  great  volcanic 
cone,  which  has  been  reared  over  those  buried  remains,  gives  to  still 
existing  species  an  antiquity  of  enormous  duration. 

Geographical  IDlBtribution  of  Volcanoes. — For  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  active  and  extinct  volcanoes  are  distributed 
over  the  globe,  the  student  will  find  it  best  to  consult  a  special  map, 
such  as  those  of  Mr.  Scrope  and  Dr.  Keith  Johnston,  already  referred 
to.     A  little  examination  of  the  map  will  show  him  that  all  volcanoes 

*  Se«  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope'i  Volecmo9$  of  CeiUrdl  France,  2d  edition.         t  Danbeny,  p.  281 
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rise  either  on  islands,  or  on  maritime  parts  of  continents,  or  near  some 
body  of  inland  water  ;  and  that,  while  there  are  isolated  volcanoes  or 
widely  separated  groups  of  volcanoes,  yet  the  general  tendency  is 
towaids  a  linear  arrangement  The  vast  Pacific  Ocean  is  girdled  with 
a  more  or  less  continuous  series  of  volcanoes,  running  from  New  Zealand, 
by  the  Friendly  Islands,  New  Guinea,  the  Sunda  and  Philippine  Isles, 
to  Japan  ;  thence  by  the  Kurile  Isles  to  Kamtchatka,  and  across  through 
the  Aleutian  Islands  to  North  America ;  and  then  southwards  along  the 
western  borders  of  that  continent  to  the  farther  end  of  the  Andes.  In 
the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Ocean  basins,  on  the  other  hand,  the  volcanoes 
are  scattered  at  wide  intervals  over  the  oceanic  area,  and  not  along  its 
margin. 

If  we  take  cognisance  of  the  extinct  volcanoes,  and  of  the  still  older 
contemporaneous  trap-rocks  (which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  ancient  volcanic 
rocks),  we  find  that  there  is  probably  no  great  region  of  the  earth's  surface 
where  volcanic  activity  is  either  not  manifested  now,  or  has  not  been  mani- 
fested at  some  former  period.  So  far  as  geological  evidence  can  guide  us, 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  has  ever  been  any  epoch  in  the 
earth's  history  when  volcanic  action  has  not  been  displayed.  The 
areas  of  its  activity  have  constantly  shifted  ;  the  same  region,  after  ages 
of  quiescence,  has  again  been  disturbed,  and  again  has  lapsed  into  qui- 
escence. But  though  it  has  moved  from  place  to  place,  it  has  never 
ceased  to  show  itself.  Nor  does  geological  evidence  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  there  has  been  any  diminution  in  the  activity  of  the  volcanic  forces 
during  the  past  history  of  the  earth.  It  is  quite  true,  as  Sir  William 
Thomson  has  urged,  that  the  total  amount  of  energy  in  the  earth  has 
decreased.  But  we  can  also  well  believe  that  volcanic  eruptions, 
through  the  increased  resistance  of  a  thickened  crust,  may  be  fully  as 
momentous  in  their  effects  now  as  they  were  in  early  geological  times, 
just  as  (to  use  the  homely  simile  once  employed  by  Sir  William  him- 
self in  a  conversation  with  the  writer)  the  last  spurt  ejected  by  a  boil- 
ing pot  of  porridge,  after  removal  from  the  fire,  may  be  as  large  or  larger 
than  any  that  preceded  it.  The  time  must  no  doubt  come  when  vol- 
canic eruptions  will  become  weaker,  until  they  wholly  cease.  This 
must  happen  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  internal  changes  whereby 
volcanic  action  is  excited,  whether,  with  Sir  H.  Davy,  we  assume  that 
action  to  be  induced  by  the  oxidation  of  unoxidised  metals,  or,  with 
most  geologists,  by  the  expansive  and  explosive  effects  of  steam,  pro- 
duced by  the  access  of  water  to  still  highly-heated  fluid  portions  of 
the  earth's  interior.  The  secular  diminution  of  the  total  amount  of 
energy  from  which  volcanic  phenomena  arise  makes  it  certain  that 
these  phenomena  will  eventually  die  out  of  the  category  of  active 
geological  causes. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

UNDERGROUND  CHANGES  EFFECTBD  UPON  ROCKS. 

In  the  preeent  chapter  we  shall  direct  the  student's  attention  to  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  changes  which  are  wrought  upon  rocks  below 
ground  by  those  subterranean  forces,  of  which  we  have  now  studied  the 
superficial  effects,  in  elevation  and  subsidence  of  land,  in  earthquakes, 
and  in  volcanoes.  In  the  section  of  this  Manual  devoted  to  Petrology, 
an  account  has  been  given  of  most  of  the  facts  of  which  we  have  now 
to  consider  the  theoretical  explanation.  The  subject  may  be  conveni- 
ently treated  under  the  foliowiug  subdivisions : — 1.  Expansion  and 
Contraction  of  Rocks.  2.  Foldings,  Contortions,  Fractures,  and  Cleavage 
of  Rocks.     3.  Metamorphism.     4.  Concretions  and  Mineral  Veins. 

L  Expajision  and  Contraction  of  Bocks. 

That  portions,  at  least,  of  the  earth's  interior  are  in  a  state  of  in- 
candescence, and  that  other  portions,  if  not  actually  fluid,  must  1>e 
intensely  hot,  are  facts  of  which  proof  has  been  submitted  in  the  fore- 
going pages.  It  has  been  ascertained  experimentally  that  rocks  expand 
on  being  heated,  and  contract  on  cooling. 

Bischof  has  made  some  important  observations  on  the  contraction 
of  igneous  rocks  as  they  pass  from  a  fluid  or  glassy  state  to  a  consoli- 
dated condition.*  He  experimented  on  basalt,  trachyte,  and  granite,  and 
got  the  following  results  : — 

Volnme  in  the  state  of  glass.  In  crystalline  state. 
Basalt      ...           1  0.9298 

Trachvte  ...  1  0.92U 

Granite    ...  1  0.8420 

Basalt  . 
Trachyte  . 
Granite     . 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  granite  contracts  25  per  cent,  or  a 
quarter  of  its  volume,  in  passing  from  a  fluid  to  a  crystalline  state, 
and  16  per  cent  in  passing  from  a  glassy  to  a  crystalline  state.     These 

•  D'Arcbiac,  vol.  ilL  p.  598. 


In  the  fluid  state. 

In  crystalline  state. 

1 

0.896 

1 

0.8187 
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effects  mast  have  had  a  great  importance  "  when  the  primary  granites 
were  first  cooling,"  says  M.  D'Archiac  ;  but  their  importance  seems 
still  greater  to  geologists  who  are  examining  the  broken  and  contorted 
rocks  on  the  flanks  of  existing  granite  chains,  and  the  phenomena  of 
intrusion  met  with  in  such  situations.  * 

M.  Deville  f  and  M.  Delesse  arrive  at  results  rather  different  from 
Bischof 's,  and  the  latter  gives  the  following  table  as  comprising  the 
limits  within  which  the  several  rocks  mentioned  contract  on  passing 
from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state. 

Granite,  leptynites,  quartziferous  porphyries,  etc  9  to  10  per  cent. 

Syenitic  granite,  and  syenite  .         .         .  8  to  9 

Porphyry,  red,  brown,  or  green,  with  or  without 
quartz,  having  a  base  of  orthose,  oligoclase, 

or  andesite 8  to  10 

Diorites  and  porphyritic  diorites  (greenstones)    .  6  to  8 

Melaphyres 5  to  7 

Basalts  and  trachytes  (old  volcanic  rocks)  .         .  8  to  5 

Lavas  (volcanic  and  vitreous  rocks)     .        .         .  0  to  4 

M.  Delesse  sums  up  his  results  as  follows  : — 

"  When  rocks  pass  from  a  crystalline  to  a  glassy  state,  they  suffer  a 
diminution  of  density  which,  all  things  being  equal,  appears  to  be 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  silica  and  alkali,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  less  in  proportion  to  that  of  iron,  lime,  and  alumina,  which 
they  contain.  In  arranging  the  rocks  in  the  order  of  their  diminution 
of  density,  those  which  we  regard  as  the  more  ancient  are  generally 
among  the  Jlrst,  while  the  more  modem  are  the  latter ;  and  in  each  case 
their  order  of  diminution  of  density  is  almost  exactly  the  inverse  of 
their  order  of  fusibility."  M.  D*Archiac  remarks  that  if  granite  con- 
tracts on  cooling  only  10  per  cent,  and  that  there  be  a  thickness  of 
40,000  metres  of  it  in  the  crust  of  the  globe,  crystallisation  alone 
would  diminish  the  terrestrial  radius  at  least  1430  metres,  and  conse- 
quently alter  the  form  and  rapidity  of  rotation  of  the  earth.  Such 
speculations  are  practically  useful  only  in  a  negative  sense,  as  showing 
the  great  improbability  of  anything  like  a  shell  of  40,000  metres 
having  cooled  and  consolidated  at  once  in  the  crust  of  t^ie  earth  during, 
at  all  events,  any  of  the  known  geological  epochs. 

According  to  some  experiments,  made  in  America,!  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  expansion  and  contraction  in  different  kinds  of  building- 
stones,  caused  by  variations  of  temperature,  it  was  found  that  in  fine- 
grained granite  the  rate  of  expansion  was  '000004825  for  every  degree 

*  Some  doaht  his  reoentty  been  cast  apon  these  tesnlta.  Bee  D.  Forbes,  Ckmicfd  New$, 
ToL  XTifL  p.  191. 

t  BuL  Boe.  G€oL  France,  2d  ser.  Iv.  p.  1812. 

I  By  Colonel  Totten.  Billiman's  Anurie.  Joum.  xxii.  180.  Quoted  by  Lyell,  Prineiple$, 
vol  ii.,  p.  286. 
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Fahr.  of  incremeDt  of  heat,  in  white  crystalline  marble  it  was 
-000006668,  and  in  red  sandstone  '000009532,  or  about  twice  as 
much  as  in  granite.  If  this  ratio  of  expansion  should  be  established 
for  underground  rocks,  "  a  mass  of  sandstone,  a  nule  in  thickness, 
which  should  have  its  temperature  raised  200**  Fahr.,  would  lift  a 
superimposed  layer  of  rock  to  the  height  of  10  feet  above  its  former 
level."  "  But,"  continues  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  from  whom  these  remarks 
are  quoted,  "  suppose  a  part  of  the  earth's  crust,  50  ndles  in  thickness, 
and  equally  expansible,  to  have  its  temperature  raised  600®  or  800**, 
this  might  produce  an  elevation  of  between  1000  and  1500  feet  The 
cooling  of  the  same  mass  might  afterwards  cause  the  overlying  rocks 
to  sink  down  again  and  resume  their  original  position.  By  such  i^encj 
we  might  explain  the  gradual  rise  of  part  of  Scandinavia,  or  the  sub- 
sidence of  Greenland"  * 

2.  Foldings,  Contortions,  Fractures,  and  Cleavage  of  Books. 

The  manner  in  which  rocks,  originally  horizontal,  have  been  plicated 
on  the  great  scale,  contorted  on  the  small  scale,  fractured,  displaced,  and 
cleaved,  has  been  described  in  Chapters  VII.,  VIIL,  IX.,  and  X.  These 
changes  are  obviously  the  result  of  those  subterranean  movements  which 
have  been  considered  in  Chapters  XYII.,  XYIII.,  and  XIX.  We  are 
now  to  inquire  whether  any  law  or  mode  of  operation  can  be  deter- 
mined according  to  which  these  changes  are  brought  about. 

That  the  contortion  of  rooks  is  due  to  lateral  pressure  was  long  ago 
proved  experimentally  by  Sir  James  Hall.  A  little  reflection  will 
show  us  that  if  the  bulk  of  the  globe  is  slowly  diminishing  from  secular 
refrigeration,  the  result  must  necessarily  be  the  contortion  of  the  rigid 
inelastic  outer  portion.  Or,  if  an  extensive  subsidence  takes  place,  con- 
tortion must  necessarily  accompany  it  As  Mr.  J.  M.  Wilson  has  tersely 
expressed  it,  '^  Contortions  are  the  inevitable  result  of  the  tubsidence  of 
a  curved  surface.'''|'  The  problem,  however,  is  much  complicated  in  any 
given  example  by  the  great  variations  in  the  structure  of  the  earth*s 
crust,  and  the  diversities  of  the  resistance  offered  by  different  rocks. 
We  may  be  confident  that  the  crumpling  of  a  great  belt  of  rocks  could 
only  be  brought  about  by  the  subsidence  of  a  large  area,  the  immense 
weight  of  which,  as  it  sank,  squeezed  and  contorted  the  rocks.  Yet 
the  local  amount  of  contortion  may  have  been  continually  modified  by 
the  texture  and  structure  of  the  rocks  themselves.  Contortions,  on  a 
minor  scale,  have  often  been  produced  by  merely  local  causes,  such  as 
the  falling  in  of  the  roof  of  some  subterranean  cavity,  or  the  intrusion 
of  igneous  rock. 

Fractures  must  frequently  accompany  contortion.     But  it  is  a  fact 

*  Lyell,  2oe.  dt,  t  0*ol.  Hog.  t.  p.  206. 
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that,  as  a  rale,  a  nrncli  contorted  region  is  not  also  greatly  faulted  ;* 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  district  which  is  much  faulted  is  commonly 
pretty  free  from  contortions.  There  must,  therefore,  be  some  kind  of 
opposition  between  the  two  operations,  by  which  contortion  and  faulting 
are  produced.  If  the  subsidence  of  a  curved  surface  must  inevitably 
produce  contortions,  then  its  elevation  must  give  rise  to  fractures  and 
faults.  *'  Faults,"  to  quote  again  from  Mr.  Wilson's  excellent  little 
paper,  '^  are  the  inevitable  result  of  the  elevation  of  a  carved  surface.** 
Instead  of  having  to  go  into  less  space,  as  in  subsidence,  rocks,  when 
elevated,  have  to  occupy  more  room  ;  and  as  they  are  not  elastic,  they 
can  only  do  so  by  a  system  of  cracks.  Those  fractured  pieces  which 
are  broader  at  the  bottom  will  rise  farther  than  the  other  pieces  which 
have  a  narrower  base,  or,  in  other  words,  the  latter  will  sink  relatively 
to  the  former.t  H^ce  the  dip  or  hade  of  a  fault  must  be,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  direction  of  the  area  which  has  sunk,  or  away  from  that 
which  has  risen.  As  in  the  case  with  contortion  on  a  minor  scale,  so 
with  the  numerous  small  faults  met  with  in  strata,  we  must  often  take 
into  account  local  causes  as  sufficient  to  account  for  them,  though  the  gene- 
ral law  holds  true  that  the  great  faults  are  due  to  elevatory  movements. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  examined  this  question  mathematically,  and  it  may  be  useful 
to  give  here  the  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived.  He  says: — '*  The  following 
are  the  results  I  have  obtained,  on  the  supposition  that  a  circular  area  of  the  earth's 
surface,  whose  diameter  subtends  an  angle  of  2  ^  at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  is 
depressed,  so  as  to  maintain  a  spherical  form  (of  course  a  portion  of  a  larger 
sphere)  to  a  depth  of  (a)  miles  in  the  centre  of  the  depressed  region.  The  calcu- 
lation may  be  relied  on  as  true  within  a  few  yards. 

Table  of  Compbessiok  in  Yards, 
For  an  arc  of  2  0,  depressed  to  a  depth  of  a ;  radius  =  4000  miles. 


^=5* 

e  =  i^^ 

^  =  20" 

^=40<» 

a  =  1  mile  .     . 
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211 
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a  =  2  miles .     . 
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745 

1625 

a  =  4  miles .    . 

855 

788 

1584 
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a  as  8  miles .     . 
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1527 
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Linear  distance  1 
across  de-       > 

pressed  area  ) 

^ 

845  miles 

690  miles 

1880  miles 

2760  miles 

it 


The  Inspection  of  this  table  will  show  that  the  known  rising  and  sinking  of 


*  Unlew,  of  coniM,  it  hat  been  exposed  to  diBturbance  after  the  contortion.  The  remarks 
in  the  text  refer  to  large  powerful  faults.  t  See  anlt,  p.  212,  and  Wilson,  loc.  cU. 
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large  areas  of  the  earth's  surface  it  adsqucUe  to  produce  much  compTession  and 
extensive  faults.  But  this  table  can  he  made  to  yield  some  other  important 
results.  When  the  geological  structure  of  a  country  is  pretty  well  known,  the 
atnoufU  of  contortion — i.e.  the  difference  between  the  direct  distances  of  two 
distant  points,  (1)  measured  along  a  circular  arc,  (2)  measured  along  strata, — ^may 
be  approximately  known.  And  if  this  contortion  appears  not  to  be  due  to  the 
intrusion  of  local  igneous  rocks,  and  does  appear  to  be  due  to  depression,  we  get 
a  means  of  calculating  to  what  depth  the  strata  sank  when  those  contortions  were 
being  produced."  * 

It  may  seem  paxadozical,  yet  on  reflection  will  be  found  to  be  true, 
that  depression  may  be  actually  the  origin  of  elevated  mountain  chains. 
If  the  resistance  offered  by  the  superincumbent  descending  mass  be  leas, 
as  we  might  expect,  than  that  offered  by  the  statiouary  parts  of  the 
earth's  crust  on  either  side  of  the  subsiding  area,  the  enormous  pressure 
will  tend  to  relieve  itself  by  the  rise  of  any  tract  or  belt  of  country  where 
the  amount  of  resistance  is  least  It  is  a  fact  that  mountain-ranges  usually 
consist  of  crumpled  and  contorted  rocks. 

Cleavage  has  been  described  in  Chapter  X.,  and  referred  to  the 
action  of  lateral  pressure  upon  rocks.  This  pressure  must  often  arise  in 
the  course  of  those  movements  of  upheaval  and  subsidence,  which 
have  been  referred  to.  When  the  rocks,  enormously  compressed  from 
two  sides,  cannot  get  sufficient  relief  by  fracture  or  crumpling,  their 
component  particles  arrange  themselves  with  their  longer  axes  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  compression.  Hence  a  new  fissile  structure  is 
developed.  A  similar  structure  may  be  artificially  produced  by  pressure 
upon  wax,  day,  etct 

8.  MetamorphiBm. 

In  the  Classification  of  Rocks,  given  in  Chapters  lY.  and  V.,  a 
distinct  series  was  described  under  the  title  "Metamorphic  Rocks," 
that  is, rocks  which  had  been  altered  or  ''metamorphosed"  from  their 
original  condition  into  one  quite  different.  Again,  in  Chapters  X., 
XII.,  and  XIII.,  further  allusions  to  and  descriptions  of  metamorphic 
rocks  and  metamorphism  required  to  be  given.  We  have  now,  however, 
to  look  more  in  detail  at  the  nature  of  the  process  or  processes  by  which 
the  alteration  or  metamorphism  has  been  produced. 

Chemists  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  metamorphic  changes  as  pro- 
duced by  one  of  two  modes — 1st,  In  the  dry  way,  and  2d,  in  the  wet 
way.  In  the  former  we  have  to  consider  the  effects  of  heat,  either  in 
fusing  rocks  and  producing  new  chemical  reactions  within  them,  or  in 
hardening  them,  and  inducing  within  them  some  texture  or  structure 
different  from  what  they  had  before.  The  contact  of  an  intrusive 
igneous  rock  with  sandstone,  shale,  limestone,  coal,  etc,  is  an  instance 
of  the  production  of  metamorphism  in  the  dry  way.X     In  the  wet  pro- 

*  J.  K  Wilson,  (kd.  Mag,  t.  p.  S07.  t  Bee  emit,  p.  22S. 

)  See  ante,  pp.  2G1,  268. 
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cess  we  see  how  water,  either  with  or  without  a  high  temperature,  and 
charged  with  alkaline,  or  other  re-agents,  has  removed  some  elements 
from  rocks  and  deposited  others  in  their  place.  The  conversion  of 
common  limestone  into  dolomite  is  an  illustration  of  this  process. 
This  division,  however,  is,  after  all,  somewhat  arbitrary,  for  even  in 
the  so-called  dry  way,  water  or  steam  may  often  play  an  important 
part ;  whQe,  on  the  other  hand,  the  action  of  heated  gases  and  vapours 
could  hardly  be  properly  placed  under  either  of  the  two  methods. 
We  shall  better  describe  the  nature  of  metamorphism  if  we  term  it  a 
process  wherein  heat  and  chemical  action  in  many  various  ways  have 
gradually  changed  the  internal  texture  and  composition  of  rocks. 

Fseudomorphlo  Metamorphism. — An  attentive  study  of  what  takes 
place  upon  the  rocks  at  or  near  the  surface  enables  [us  to  realise  in 
some  measure  the  metamorphic  changes  which  must  be  going  on  at 
greater  depths.  Rain-water  falls  to  the  earth  nearly  in  a  state  of 
chemical  purity,  though  it  does  contain  minute  quantities  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  other  substances  found  in  the  atmosphere.  When,  however, 
after  sinking  into  the  earth,  the  water  rises  again  in  the  form  of  springs, 
it  is  no  longer  pure,  but  always  holds  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  mineral 
matter  in  chemical  solution.  The  carbonic  acid  which  the  rain  abstracts 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  still  more  from  the  vegetable  mould  through 
which  it  sinks  imderground,  enables  the  water  to  re-act  upon  the  rocks 
underneath.  It  extracts  from  them  such  substances  as  are  either  soluble 
in  water  alone,  or  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid.  ^*  These  substances 
enable  the  water  to  effect  further  decompositions,  or  to  give  rise  to 
new  formations,  on  its  penetrating  deeper.  But  this  action  does  not 
consist  merely  in  forming  a  solution  of  some  of  the  mineral  substances 
existing  in  rocks,  but  also  in  producing  the  decomposition  of  silicates 
by  the  aid  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  water.  Not  only  do  rocks  lose 
more  or  less  of  their  constituents  by  the  action  of  water,  they  also 
suffer  changes  in  their  composition.  The  knowledge  of  these  changes, 
and  their  laws,  constitutes  the  basis  upon  which  chemical  geology  must 
be  founded,**  and  forms  the  groundwork  of  all  proper  study  of  meta- 
morphism.* 

The  replacement  of  one  mineral  by  another,  owing  to  the  chemical 
action  of  percolating  water,  while  the  original  form  of  the  crystal  or 
mass  is  retained,  has  been  already  referred  to  under  the  name  of 
psetulomorphism^'  It  is  this  replacing  action  which  is  concerned  in  the 
process  of  petrifaction;  and  perhaps  a  more  vivid  idea  of  this  kind  of 
metamorphism  may  be  gained  by  the  beginner  from  an  examination  of 
petrified  animal  and  vegetable  structures  than  from  that  of  inorganic 
substances. 

Petrifaction, — Living  animals   and  plants,   by  means   of   their 

*  BUehof,  ClkMiioal  O^otogy,  toI.  i.  p.  63.  t  Be«  amU,  p.  50. 
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fluids,  take  up,  and  convert  into  their  own  substance,  silica,  lime, 
magnesia,  soda,  potash,  phosphoms,  carbon,  iron,  etc  This  they  do 
in  obedience  to  the  organic  forces,  those  chemico-biological  actions, 
the  assembbige  of  which  we  call  Ufa.  When  life  no  longer  exists,  and 
its  forces  cease  to  act,  the  substaoices  of  animals  and  plants  become 
obedient  to  inorganic  laws,  and  their  mineral  portions  are  acted  on 
just  in  the  same  way  that  other  mineral  matters  are  affected.  Wood 
may  either  lose  certoin  proportions  of  its  constituents,  and  become 
more  and  more  oarboniaedy  or  it  may  lose  the  whole  of  them  particle 
by  particle,  and  as  each  little  molecule  is  removed,  its  place  may 
be  taken  by  a  little  molecule  of  another  substance,  as  silica,  or  iron 
pyrites,  and  it  may  thus  become  entirely  %UieijUd  or  pyritised.  Bones 
and  shells,  and  other  hard  parts  of  animaLs,  consisting  mainly  of 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  may,  in  like  manner,  have  the  pro- 
portions, or  the  state  of  aggregation,  of  their  constituents  altered  more 
or  less  completely,  or  may  have  their  substance  gradually  but  entirely 
replaced  by  another  substance,  more  or  less  different  from  the  former. 
In  this  way,  parts  consisting  originally  of  carbonate  of  lime  may  either 
have  the  organic  cellular  structure  obliterated  by  assuming  a  crystalline 
structure,  or  may  become  embedded  in  a  ciystalline  covering  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  or  that  mineral  may  be  converted  into  sulphate  of  lime, 
or  replaced  by  silica,  iron  pyrites,  or  other  substances,  the  cellular 
structure  being  in  each  case  either  preserved,  or  partially  or  entirely 
obliterated. 

The  student  will  find  in  the  great  work  of  BUchof  a  storehouse  of  facts  in  this 
branch  of  geology.  The  following  extracts  wiU  show  the  nature  and  value  of  his 
researches  : — "  Stein  converted  a  crystal  of  gypsum  into  carbonate  of  lime  by 
leaving  it  for  several  weeks  in  contact  with*a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  at  a 
temperature  of  122®  F."  The  sulphuric  acid  of  the  gypsum  united  with  the  soda 
to  form  sulphate  of  soda,  which  was  dissolved  and  carried  away  by  the  water,  and 
the  lime  united  with  the  carbonic  acid.  "  All  the  strie  upon  the  curved  surfaces 
of  the  crystal  were  perfectly  retained,  as  well  as  the  cleavage  In  the  direction  of 
the  T-planes.  In  these  artificial  pseudomorphic  processes,  the  form  of  the  original 
substance  is  retained  only  under  certain  conditions,  the  most  essential  being  slow 
action  ;  and  the  same  holds  good  in  nature.  If  these  conditions  are  not  fulfilled, 
the  original  form  is  lost" 

"In  the  analysis  of  a  mineral  in  which  changes  have  already  commenced, 
especially  by  the  addition  of  new  constituents  in  very  minute  quantities,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  they  may  be  considered  as  accidental  and  deducted.  Since,  however, 
alterations  seldom  take  phuje  merely  by  addition,  but  more  frequently  by  loss  of 
constituents,  it  is  likewise  requisite  that  the  quantities  lost  should  be  added  to  the 
analytical  results. 

"  There  are  sufficient  grounds  for  considering  andalnsite  to  be  a  pure  silicate 
of  alumina,  although  previous  analyses  have  pointed  out,  besides  these  two  essen- 
tial  constituents,  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and 
water.  Andalusite  is  converted  into  mica,  in  which  change  a  part  of  the  alumina 
IS  removed ;  potash,  magnesia,  and  peroxide  of  iron,  being  introduced  into  its 
place.    One  of  these  bases  is  always  found  in  andalusite,  sometimes  several  of 
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them  together  ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  inferred  that  this  mineral,  as  usually  met 
with,  is  already  in  a  state  of  incipient  alteration.  No  other  alteration  of  andalusite 
is  known  besides  that  into  mica,  except  that  into  steatite.  The  latter  change  pre- 
supposes not  only  a  partial  but  a  complete  disappearance  of  the  alumina,  and  its 
replacement  by  magnesia.  These  examples  will  suflSce  to  show  the  importance  of 
the  minute  quantities  of  substances  present  in  minerals,  and  generally  considered 
as  accidental.  These  substances,  which  are  troublesome  to  the  chemist,  because 
he  cannot  introduce  them  into  the  chemical  formula,  acquire  significance  when 
compared  with  the  constituents  of  the  pseudomorphs  resulting  from  the  alteration 
of  the  mineral  in  question.  They  then  no  longer  appear  as  accidental,  but  indicate 
the  transition  of  one  mineral  into  others,  and  lay  before  us  clearly  the  greater  part 
of  the  conversion  process. 

**  It  is  possible  that  several  changes  may  frequently  have  taken  place  before 
the  last  product  was  formed.  In  the  alterations  of  complex  minerals,  especially 
silicates  containii^  several  bases,  there  are  certainly  transitions  in  most  cases,  and 
sometimes  a  long  series.  Thus  Ck)rdierite*  is  the  starting  point  of  a  whole  series 
of  alterations,  finally  ending  with  Mica ;  while  Fahlonite,  Chlorophyllite,  Bons- 
dorfite,  Esmarkite,  Weissite,  Praseolite,  Gigantolite,  and  Finite,  are  remains  of 
Coitlierite  in  pseudomorphic  conditions.  Inasmuch  as  the  minerals  between 
Cordierite  and  Mica  are  only  transition  products,  they  cannot  be  regarded  as 
individual  species,  "f 

'*  Pseudomorphs  furnish  us  with  a  kind  of  knowledge  which  we  have  no 
opportunity  of  deriving  from  any  other  source.  It  will  scarcely  ever  be  possible 
to  convert  augite,  olivine,  or  hornblende,  etc.,  into  serpentine,  in  our  laboratories. 
But  when  we  find  serpentine  in  the  form  of  these  minerals,  this  fact  is  a  sufficient 
evidence  that  such  a  conversion  can  take  place  ;  and  if  in  any  given  instance  there 
are  geognostic  reasons  for  the  opinion  that  one  or  other  of  these  minerals,  or  even 
several  together,  have  furnished  the  materials  for  the  formation  of  serpentine, 
there  lb  a  high  degree  of  probability  that  such  a  change  has  actually  taken  place. 

"If  a  crystalline  mineral  can,  under  certain  conditions,  be  converted  into 
another,  whether  with  or  without  retention  of  form,  then  the  same  mineral  in  an 
amorphous  state  would  certainly  suffer  the  same  change  when  placed  in  the  same 
circumstances."  From  this  he  shows  that  amorphous  masses  of  serpentine  may  be 
formed  from  amorphous  masses  of  augite,  etc.,  and  also  that,  in  some  instances,  the 
original  form  of  a  crystalline  mineral  may  be  destroyed  together  with  its  substance, 
and  the  new  mineral  occur  in  its  own  crystalline  form.  He  concludes  the  subject 
thus: — 

"  The  importance  of  the  pseudomorphic  processes,  and  the  error  of  those  who 
regard  them  as  having  but  little  connection  with  the  changes  of  rocks,  is  sufii- 
ciently  shown  by  the  total  disappearance  of  previously  existing  substances  in 
veins.  I  consider  that  the  entire  removal  of  fluor  and  calc  spar  from  a  whole  series 
of  veins,  and  the  introduction  of  an  equal  quantity  of  quartz  in  their  place,  is  a 
matter  of  yast  importance.  To  what  enormous  spaces  of  time  do  we  come  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  periods  during  which  the  fluor  and  calc  spar  were  introduced 
into  these  fissures,  and  then  the  periods  during  which  they  were  again  removed  by 
water,  and  quartz  substituted  in  their  place  !  And  yet  this  happened  after  the 
formation  of  the  rocks  in  which  these  fissures  occur.  If  we  imagine  similar  pro- 
cesses to  have  taken  place  in  the  rocks  themselves,  and  extending  over  not  only 
both  these  periods  but  the  entire  space  of  time  since  their  formation,  we  shall  be 

*  Cordierite  is  a  mineral  composed  of  a  silicate  of  alumina,  combined  with  two  atoms  of 
silicate  of  uiagnesia. 

t  If  further  well-considered  researches  establish  these  conclusions,  it  will  have  a  won- 
derfbl  effect  in  simpUfying  the  important  science  of  mineralogy,  and  in  applying  its  results 
to  the  formation  of  various  kindi  of  rocks. 
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compelled  to  admit  that  inoonoeivably  stupendoiu  changes  have  taken  place. 
After  such  considerations,  the  conversion  of  extensive  masses  of  rock  by  the  action 
of  water  alone  into  steatite,  talc,  serpentine,  kaolin,  etc.,  cannot  appear  in  the 
slightest  degree  strange."* 

By  these  psendomorphic  processes  large  mountain  masses  of  limestone  have 
been  converted  into  dolomite ;  and  not  merely  has  the  composition  of  the  rock  been 
changed,  but  its  texture  also,  and  even  all  trace  of  stratification  has  been  obliterated. 
Some  wonderful  illustrations  are  furnished  by  mountains  of  the  Eastern  Alps. 

Influenoe  of  Freasure  on  Metamorphlam. — ^We  can  imitate  in  the 
laboratory  a  number  of  the  metamorphic  changes  whicb  take  place  in  nature. 
Yet  the  latter  have,  as  a  rule,  been  produced  under  circumstances  which 
we  cannot  command.  There  is,  as  Bischof  has  pointed  out,  the  element 
of  time.  Many  of  the  changes  are  so  infinitesimally  small  and  gradual^ 
that  we  cannot  hope  to  reproduce  them.  Again,  they  have  often  taken 
place  under  the  pressure  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  feet  of  super- 
incumbent rock.  The  influence  of  pressure  in  modifying  chemical 
re-actions  was  long  ago  pointed  out,  for  the  first  time,  by  Hutton,  and 
experimentally  proved  by  Hall.t  When  limestone  is  heated  sufficiently 
in  a  kiln  or  fire  it  parts  with  its  carbonic  acid.  But  Hall  showed  that 
if  the  same  heat  is  applied  under  great  pressure,  the  rock  may  be  con- 
verted into  a  crystalline  marble,  or  even  fused  without  the  loss  of  its 
carbonic  acid.  He  argued,  therefore,  that  the  effects  which  heat  pro- 
duces upon  rocks  at  great  depths  may  be  very  different  from  those 
which  it  ordinarily  produces  at  the  surface. 

Influenoe  of  Heated  "Water. — All  rocks  are  more  or  less  permeable 
by  water,  and  water  circulates  through  the  rocks,  at  least  as  deep  as  man 
has  been  able  to  penetrate  into  the  crust  of  the  earth.  We  have  seen, 
that  the  temperature  increases  regularly  as  we  descend  beneath  the 
surface.  Hence,  at  no  great  depth,  the  rocks  must  be  traversed  hy 
warm  water,  a  condition  most  favourable  for  chemical  changes.  It  is 
not  necessary,  however,  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  changes  that 
the  temperature  should  be  very  high.  Mr.  Sterry  HuntX  argues,  that 
from  the  occurrence  of  graphite  or  unoxidised  carbon  in  the  metamor^ 
phic  schists  of  Canada,  the  heat  could  never  have  been  very  intense,  or 
at  all  approaching  the  melting  point  of  the  silicates.  He  shows  that 
water  at  212^  F.,  containing  solutions  of  alkaline  carbonates,  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  solution  even  of  silica,  and  the  decomposition  of  sili- 
cates and  the  formation  of  garnet,  epidote,  and  chlorite,  and  other  silicates 
of  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron  ;Tand  that,  if  the  temperature  were  raised 
to  480°,  it  might  suffice  for  the  production  of  chiastolite,  staurolite,  etc., 
and  felspathic  and  micaceous  silicates  generally.  Such  temperatures 
maj  readily  be  supposed  to  be  imparted  to  portions  of  the  earth's 

♦  Bischof,  Op.  Hk  vol  L  chap.  ii. 

t  See  the  Theory  q;  the  Earth,  vol.  I.  chap.  i. ;  and  Tm%9.  Jtoy.  Hoe.  Bdin.,  vol  vL  p.  06. 

{  In  the  Reports  of  the  Geological  Sorvey  of  Canada  for  the  years  1858-6. 
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crust,  either  locally,  by  the  intrusion  of  granite,  or  over  wider  areas, 
when  any  part  of  what  may  now  be  the  surface  was  as  deep  as  from 
10,000  to  20,000  feet  below  the  surface. 

Production  of  Foliated  Books  by  Metamorphism.— -Foliation  has 
been  already  (Chapter  X.)  described  as  a  texture  superinduced  upon 
stratified  rocks,  the  lines  of  lamination  or  of  cleavage  having  been 
replaced  by  a  re-arrangement  and  crystallisation  of  the  ingredients  in 
lines  of  foUa.  That  this  is  not  the  original  condition  of  the  rocks,  but 
a  metamorphic  one,  is  shown  by  the  intercalation  of  unaltered  or  but 
little  altered  beds  of  grit,  greywacke,  or  sandstone,  and  by  the  occurrence 
of  organic  remains,  sometimes  in  the  foliated  rocks,  sometimes  in  the 
quartz  rocks  and  limestones  between  and  beneath  them.  In  foliation, 
the  minerals  (chiefly  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica,  talc  or  chlorite)  have 
segregated  in  different  layers,  which  alternate  with  and  merge  into  each 
other. 

Though  we  can  conceive  theoretically  how  a  mass  of  stratified  rock, 
buried  under  later  formations  and  depressed  to  a  great  depth,  so  as  to  be 
brought  within  the  action  of  subterranean  heat,  may  undergo  great  internal 
changes,  it  is  not  perhaps  very  easy  to  follow  the  various  steps  of  the  pro- 
cess, wherein  the  different  minerals  were  separated  into  distinct  folia.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  there  were  necessarily  original  differences  in  the 
composition  of  the  various  strata  which  have  been  foliated.  Some  were 
more  siliceous,  others  more  argillaceous,  others  more  calcareous.  So  that, 
even  if  the  process  of  metamorphism  went  on  uniformly  over  the  whole 
mass  of  strata,  some  beds,  being  much  more  easily  acted  on  than  others 
by  heated  alkaline  water  (or  other  metamorphic  agent),  would  undergo 
a  greater  change.  But  in  all  probability  the  metamorphic  process  was 
far  from  uniform  in  its  operation.  The  rocks  would  differ  from  each 
other  in  their  conductivity  of  heat  and  in  their  perviousness  to  water, 
while  the  quantity  of  water  passing  through  them  may  have  been 
irregular,  and  without  relation  to  the  relative  capacity  of  the  different 
rocks  to  receive  it. 

It  appears  that  foliation  is  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  reactions, 
and  that  these  have  been  chiefly  carried  on  by  heated  water  charged 
with  alkaline  solutions.  We  have  seen  that  foliation  coincides  either 
with  stratification  or  with  cleavage.  The  water,  in  short,  followed  the 
most  marked  lines  of  division  of  the  rocks,  and  flowing  or  percolating 
along  these  lines  decomposed  the  substance  of  the  rock,  dissolving  and 
removing  some  minerals  and  re-depositing  others.  Purely  siliceous 
rocks  would  be  little  liable  to  change  from  this  source  ;  hence  we  find 
the  bands  of  grit  or  sandstone  among  mica-schists  still  comparatively 
unchanged  (see  Fig.  86),  and  the  bedding,  and  even  the  worm-burrows 
and  ripple-marks  on  quartz  rock,  still  remain.  But  in  argillaceous 
rocks,  such  for  instance  as  were  formed  from  the  waste  of  others  in 
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which  felspar  was  a  main  constituent,  the  conditions  for  alteration  were 
eminentlj  favourable.  The  silicates  were  decomposed,  and  the  liber- 
ated silica  was  deposited  along  the  divisional  planes,  whether  of  bedding 
or  cleavage.  Felspar  we  know  to  have  been  converted  into  mica  and 
quartz,*  and  we  may  conceive  that  a  mass  of  highly  felspathic  strata, 
such  as  many  of  the  paladozoic  rocks  are,  might  in  the  same  way  be 
resolved  into  these  two  minerals,  the  segregation  taking  place  in  folia 
corresponding  to  the  lines  along  which  the  water  passed. 

Among  the  foliated  rocks  a  gradation  can  be  traced  from  clay-slate 
through  mica-schist  and  talc-schist  into  gneiss,  and  from  gneiss  into 
granite.  The  metamorphic  process  can  thus,  as  it  were,  be  seen  in  all  its 
stages.  In  some  rocks  we  seem  to  see  merely  its  beginnings.  In  others 
we  trace  a  further  development  of  the  internal  rearrangement,  until  in 
mica-schist  the  foliated  texture  is  fully  developed.  In  gneiss,  though 
the  folia  still  remain,  foliation  begins  as  it  were  to  pass  into  a  more 
irregularly  crystalline  structure,  which  reaches  its  perfection  in  granite. 
In  this  metamorphic  series,  therefore,  clay-slate  stands  at  the  one  end 
and  granite  at  the  other. 

Belation  of  Granite  to  Metamorphic  Books. — In  a  former  part  of 
this  Manual  the  petrol  ogical  relations  of  granite  to  gneiss,  mica-schist, 
and  other  rocks,  was  described,!  and  it  was  shown  that  in  some  cases 
there  could  be  little  doubt  that  the  granite  itself  is  a  rock  of  meta- 
morphic origin.  A  regular  gradation  may  be  observed  in  many  highly 
metamorphosed  districts,  from  porphyritic  granite,  in  which  there 
is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  any  lamination  or  parallel  arrangement  of 
the  minerals,  through  tracts  where  such  an  arrangement  becomes 
first  obscurely  and  then  strikingly  manifest,  into  other  tracts  where 
the  whole  mass  of  the  rocks  is  arranged  into  beds  and  layers  of  dif- 
ferent constitution,  some  of  which  might  be  called  "  gneiss,"  others 
"  mica-schist,"  and  with  which  beds  even  of  "  crystalline  limestone" 
are  alternated. 

There  are,  however,  other  tracts  in  which  the  granite  occurs  in 
larger  mass,  in  which  there  is  very  little  trace  of  any  gradation  from 
the  granite  into  the  surrounding  rocks,  even  when  these  surrounding 
rocks  do  assume  the  form  of  mica-schist  and  gneiss.  The  granite 
which  runs  for  seventy  miles  S.S.W.  of  Dublin,  described  in  Chapter 
XII.,  is  of  this  character.  It  cuts  variously  through  beds  of  clay-slate, 
which  are  interstratified  with  thin  fine-grained  siliceous  grits.  The 
alteration  in  the  clay-slates  in  the  direction  of  the  granite  firat  becomes 
perceptible  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  two  from  the  line  where  the 
gramte  reaches  the  surface,  and  becomes  more  marked,  until  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  granite  there  is  perfect  mica-schist,  with  crystals 
of  garnet,  of  andalusite  or  staurolite,  and  other  similar  minerals. 
•  BiBchof,  IL  p.  172.  i  Chapter  XII. 
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Here,  however,  as  even  in  highly  metamorphosed  districts  at  a  distance 
from  granite,  the  purely  siliceous  bands  of  fine-grained  grey  gritstone, 
from  half-^n-inch  to  an  inch  in  thickness,  which  are  interstratified 
with  the  schists,  are  unaltered,  except  by  induration,  exhibit  no  signs 
of  micacisation,  and  do  not  differ  from  the  grit-bands  interstratified 
with  the  unaltered  clay-slate  at  a  distance  from  the  granite.  More- 
over, the  mica-schist  itself  varies  in  character  in  different  layers, 
evidently  in  consequence  of  those  layers  differing  from  each  other 
originally  in  mineral  character.  The  half-formed  crystals  of  staurolite 
(or  andaiusite),  for  instance,  which  occur  under  Killiney  Hill,  near 
Dublin,  only  occur  in  certain  layers  in  which  the  substances  happened 
to  exist  in  the  proper  proportion  to  form  them,  while  in  intermediate 
layers,  where  that  proportion  did  not  exist,  no  such  crystalline  forms 
are  apparent.  These  layers  are  in  many  cases  abruptly  cut  off  by  the 
mass  of  the  granite,  or  by  the  granite  veins  that  penetrate  them,  much 
in  the  same  way  that  aqueous  rocks  are  cut  off  in  other  places  by 
masses  or  veins  of  trap.  Even  hand  specimens  may  be  procured  in 
abundance,  where  the  two  kinds  of  rock  are  separated  by  a  sharp  line 
of  division,  without  the  slightest  trace  of  gradation  from  one  to  the 
other. 

In  such  cases  it  is  evident,  that,  whether  or  not  the  granite  has  been 
originally  formed  by  the  metamorphism  of  other  rocks,  it  has  certainly, 
in  a  fluid  or  pasty  condition,  invaded  and  altered  the  sedimentary  rocks 
against  which  it  is  now  found,  and  that  here  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
other  than  an  igneous  rock,  though  of  course  one  which  differs  widely 
from  an  ordinary  trap-rock  or  lava. 

Depth  St  which  Granite  was  formed. — In  a  very  important  paper ^ 
on  the  Microscopical  Structure  of  Crystals,  Mr.  Sorby  shows  that  it  is 
possible  to  arrive  at  some  remarkable  conclusions  as  to  the  tempera- 
ture and  depth  at  which  the  crystalline  particles  of  granite  and  other 
igneous  rocks  were  formed.  Crystals  formed  from  warm  fluid  solu- 
tions are  often  full  of  cavities  which  contain  some  of  the  fluid  in 
which  they  were  formed.  If  these  cavities  are  not  completely  filled 
with  the  fluid,  the  vacuity  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  shrinking 
of  the  fluid  during  cooling,  and  we  may  then  calculate  the  amount  of 
heat  requisite  to  expand  the  contained  fluid  so  as  to  completely  fill  the 
cavity,  and  may  thus  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  temperature  of  the 
fluid  at  the  time  the  crystal  was  formed.  But  crystals  formed  mjluxds  by 
fusion  are  also  full  of  cavities,  which  contain  some  of  the  fused  matter, 
now  become  solid  stone,  together  with  vacuities,  the  relative  size  of 
which  enables  us  to  calculate  the  amount  of  heat  that  would  melt  and 
expand  the  contained  stone  or  glass,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  whole  cavity. 
The  effect  of  pressure  has  of  course  to  be  taken  into  account ;  the 

*  (iwui,  /oi*r.  (76oI.  Soc  vol.  xir.  p.  463. 
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greater  the  pressure  the  greater  might  be  the  temperature  of  consolida- 
tion  requisite  for  the  production  of  cavities  and  vacuities  in  the 
crystals,  so  that  the  relative  sizes  of  these,  when  the  possible  tempera- 
tures of  consolidation  are  taken  into  account,  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
pressure  and  possible  depth  under  which  the  rock  was  consolidated. 

Mr.  Sorby  applies  these  principles  to  the  examination  of  many  igneous  rocks, 
lavas,  traps,  and  granites,  and  proTes  from  them  the  igneous  origin  of  all,  with 
this  remarkable  result,  that  the  fluidity  of  the  more  superficial  lavas  and  traps 
-was  a  more  purely  igneous  one  than  that  of  the  deeper  seated  traps  and  graaitea. 
The  blocks  ejecteid  from  Vesuvius  during  eruption  contain  water,  while  ^e  lavas 
do  not ;  and  tlie  crystals  of  the  Cornish  elvans,  and  the  Comish  and  Scotch  granites, 
contain  both  fluid  and  stone  cavities,  proving  the  presence  of  water,  and  perhaps 
also  of  gas,  as  well  as  the  existence  of  great  heat.     Mr.  Sorby  concludes  : — 

**  On  the  whole,  then,  the  microscopical  structure  of  the  constituent  minerals  of 
granite  is  in  every  respect  analogous  to  that  of  those  formed  at  great  depths,  and 
ejected  from  modem  volcanoes,  or  that  of  the  quartz  in  the  trachyte  of  Ponxa,  as 
though  granite  had  been  formed  under  similar  physical  conditions,  combining  at 
once  both  igneous  fusion,  aqueous  solution,  and  gaseous  sublimation.  The  proof 
of  the  operation  of  water  is  quite  as  strong  as  of  that  of  heat"  In  some  coarse 
granites  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  between  them  and  veins  in  which  crystals 
of  felspar,  mica,  and  quartz,  seem  to  have  been  formed  from  solutions  without 
any  actual  fusion.  If  granite  and  elvan  finally  consolidated  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  about  608**  F.,  the  elvans  of  Cornwall  must  have  been  formed  under  a 
pressure  equal  to  that  which  would  have  been  exerted  by  a  thickness  of  about 
40,000  feet  of  rock,  those  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  one  of  69,000.  Calcula- 
tions unite  in  giving  these  conclusions : — 

The  granites  of  the  Highlands  indicate  a  pressure  of  26,000  feet  more  than 
those  of  ComwalL 

The  elvans  of  the  Highlands,  one  of  28,700  feet  more  than  those  of  ComwalL 

The  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  EUghlands,  one  of  28,700  feet  more  than  those 
of  Cornwall. 

If  the  temperature  of  consolidation  was  higher,  the  pressures  must  hare  been 
greater.  Mr.  Sorby  does  not  mean  in  his  conclusions  to  point  out  the  absolute 
depths  at  which  the  rocks  consolidated,  since  the  pressure  they  were  subjected  to 
might  arise  in  part  ttovx  the  impelling  force  acting  from  below  against  the  super- 
incumbent mass. 

Oyoles  of  Metamorphiam. — If  we  look  upon  all  aqueous  rocks  as 
in  some  shape  or  other  cUrivative  rocks — and  this  is  a  conclusion  from 
which  we  cannot  escape — we  must  regard  them  as  either  mediately  or 
immediately  derived  from  igneous  rocks.  With  regard  to  the  mechani- 
cally formed  aqueous  rocks  this  is  obviously  true,  because,  if  we  trace  to 
their  original  source  the  silica  and  alumina,  the  quartz,  the  felspar,  and 
the  mica  of  which  they  are  made  up,  we  must  eventually  arrive  at  some 
igneous,  most  probably  some  granitic,  rock  as  their  parent.  But 
even  as  regards  the  lime,  soda,  and  magnesia,  of  all  the  chemically 
and  organically  formed  aqueous  rocks  (setting  aside  the  carbonaceous 
rocks),  we  are  compelled  to  suppose  that  the  water  first  derived  those 
minerals  from  the  decomposition  of  such  igneous  rocks  as  contained 
them.     Speaking  generally,  then,  it  need  not   surprise  us  to  find 
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materials  that  had  once  been  f  osed  redaced  again  to  that  condition.  It 
18  trae,  that  the  matters  that  acted  as  a  flux  to  the  sHica  and  alumina 
of  the  igneous  rocks  may  have  been  washed  out  and  removed  more  or 
less  completely  from,  the  debris  of  those  rocks  which  form  our  sand- 
stones and  clays  ;  but  purely  siliceous  sandstones  or  pare  clays  are  com- 
paratiTely  rare  and  in  small  quantity,  and  if  the  rocks  around  them 
and  enclosing  them  were  remelted,  they  would  soon  become  mingled 
with  the  other  rocks  which  retain  their  basic  constituents,  or  consist 
more  or  less  entirely  of  basic  materials,  and  thus  again  might  ordi- 
nary igneous  rocks  be  formed  There  can,  therefore,  be  nothing 
either  unphilosophical  or  improbable  in  regarding  the  whole  crust  of 
our  globe  as  consisting  of  materials  passing  through  an  endless  cycle  of 
mutations,  existing  at  one  time  as  igneous  rocks,  then  gradually  decom- 
posed, broken  up,  separated  out,  sorted,  and  deposited  as  aqueous  rocks, 
at  a  subsequent  period  metamorphosed,  and  ultimately  re-absorbed  into 
the  igneous  rocks.  In  this  view,  the  most  highly  metamorphosed  rocks 
would  be  those  most  nearly  hovering  upon  the  brink  of  re-absorption, 
and  gneiss  accordingly  on  the  point  of  passing  into  granite,  and  in  some 
cases  perhaps  undistinguishable  from  what  we  may  conceive  as  originally- 
formed  granite,  no  part  of  which  has  yet  entered  on  this  cycle  of 
change. 

Prodnotion  of  Fseudo-lBneous  Books  by  Metamorpliisni. — We 
have  seen  that  metamorphic  granite  is  the  ultimate  stage  of  that  line 
of  metamorphism  which  leads  from  day-slate  through  mica-schist  to 
gneiss.  There  is  another  line  of  metamorphism  where  highly  felspathic 
sedimentary  rocks,  including  even  conglomerates,  have  been  converted 
into  crystalline  and  porphyritic  masses,  which  at  first  sight  would  not  be 
regarded  as  anything  but  true  igneous  rocks.  Some  remarkable  examples 
of  this  kind  occur  in  the  Silurian  and  Old  Red  Sandstone  districts  of 
Ayrshire  in  Scotland.  Near  Girvan,  a  conglomerate,  which  in  one  place 
is  well  stratified,  passes  by  degrees  into  a  dull  dirty  green  amorphous 
porphyritic  rock,  in  which,  after  a  little,  even  the  more  siliceous  pebbles 
cease  to  be  visible.  This  rock  varies  greatly  in  texture  and  composi- 
tion. It  is  associated  in  the  same  district  with  serpentine,  diallage- 
rock,  diorite,  and  syenite.* 

Metamorphism  of  Igneous  Books. — Metamorphism  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  aqueous  rocks,  but  is  probably  equally  active  among  the 
igneous  rocks  themselves,  although  there  the  processes  are  more  con- 
cealed from  us.  Many  rocks,  which  are  now  undistinguishable  from 
true  igneous  rocks,  may  have  been  formed  by  a  comparatively  slight 
metamorphism  of  tuff,  or  other  mechanical  accumulation  of  materials, 
derived  directly  from  igneous  rock,  and  subsequently  brought  within 

*  This  diitri ct  hM  been  raireyed  In  the  coarse  of  the  Geologicsl  Snirey,  and  part  of  it 
is  described  by  Mr.  James  OelUe,  Quart.  Joum,  (koL  Soe.,  toL  nil.  p.  518. 
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the  influence  of  metamorphic  action.  Some  real  and  originally  formed 
igneouB  rocks  may  in  like  manner  undei^  metamorphoees,  more  or  leas 
complex.  Some  rockfl,  for  instance,  may  have  acquired  a  porphyritic 
texture  by  long-continued  and  comparatively  gentle  metamorphism, 
acting  on  previously  compact  trap-rocks.  The  same  comparatively  slight 
action  has  doubtless  caused  many  once  compact  igneous  rocks  to  become 
more  completely  crystalline,  and  in  some  cases  generated  new  combina- 
tions, and  produced  mineral  fonns  that  did  not  exist  in  the  original 
rock.  These  possibilities  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  are  en- 
deavouring to  explain  phenomena  that  otherwise  are  often  difficult  to 
understand.  In  metamorphosed  regions,  igneous  rocks  which  would 
fall  under  the  general  class  of  greenstones  or  felatones,  are  much  more 
completely,  or  much  more  ooarsely  crystalline,  than  similar  igneous 
rocks  in  unaltered  districts,  and  seem  in  some  cases  to  have  had  not 
only  their  state  of  aggregation,  but  even  their  mineral  composition 
changed,  either  by  a  re-arrangement  of  their  constituents,  or  by  the 
subtraction  of  some  which  they  formerly  possessed,  or  the  addition  of 
others  which  they  did  not.  Other  igneous  rocks  may  occur  in  the 
same  districts  which  have  been  intruded  subsequently  to  the  meta- 
morphic action,  and  therefore  have  the  same  characters  as  when  they 
occur  in  unmetamorphosed  districts.  Want  of  attention  to  this  cir- 
cumstance seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  sources  of  the  confusion  which 
still  is  to  be  found  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  rocks  foimd  in  igneous 
and  metamorphic  districts,  and  the  multiplicity  of  the  varieties  intro- 
duced and  named  All  chemical)  mineralogical,  and  microscopic 
descriptions  of  such  rocks  should  be  accompanied  by  careful  geological 
descriptions  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  locality  fix>m  which  they  are 
obtained,  special  notice  being  taken  as  to  whether  the  general  mass  of 
the  surrounding  rocks  exhibits  marks  of  metamorphism  or  not  ;  and 
all  varieties  derived  from  such  districts  should  be  admitted  with  great 
caution  among  those  of  unmetamorphosed  igneous  rocks. 

In  connection  vrith  this  possible  metamorplusm  of  igneous  rocks  on 
a  large  scale,  the  contact  metamorphism  of  igneous  rocks,  and  the 
reaction  of  the  enclosing  rock  on  the  igneous  mass  itself,  is  a  subject  of 
great  interest,  hitherto  little  investigated.  Black  basalt  or  dolerite, 
where  it  penetrates  coal,  is  converted  into  the  '^  white  rock  trap," 
described  at  p.  261,  sometimes  for  a  depth  of  several  feet ;  and  in  many 
cases  the  metamoiphism  along  the  boundaiy  of  an  intrusive  rock  is 
apparently  about  as  great  in  the  latter  as  in  the  rock  which  it  traverses. 

4.  Formation  of  Conoretions  and  Mineral  Veins. 

Not  only  have  rocks  had  their  substance  altered  by  the  removal  or 
re-arrangement  of  their  ingredients  by  metamorphism,  but  cavities,  either 
original  or  subsequently  formed  in  their  mass,  have  been  filled  up  with 
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new  mineral  compounds.  In  diapters  XIY.  and  XV.  a  description 
has  been  given  of  the  w&j  in  which  veins  of  minerals  and  mineral 
concretions  occur  in  rocks.  Such  concretions  as  were  not  formed 
originally  (as  clay  ironstone  nodules  were)  along  with  the  rock  in 
which  they  are  founds  are  due  to  the  chemical  action  of  percolating 
water.  And  even  the  contemporaneously-formed  concretions  have  been 
subsequently  affected  by  the  same  universal  action.  The  ironstone 
nodules,  for  instance,  are  often  found  to  have  their  internal  cracks  filled 
up  with  calc  spar,  sometimes  with  blende  or  galena — substances  which 
were  introduced  by  percolating  water,  long  after  the  formation  of  the 
concretions.  The  chemical  reactions  which  r^ ulted  in  the  formation 
of  concretions  of  iron  pyrites,  chert,  phosphate  of  lime,  etc,  will  be 
best  understood  from  the  detailed  descriptions  of  Bischof. 

Between  mineral  veins  and  concretions  there  is  a  close  analogy.  A 
vein  or  veining  is  in  many  cases  only  a  thread  of  an  inch  or  two  in 
length,  and  may  be  regarded  as  merely  an  elongated  concretion.  Such 
are  many  veins  of  quartz  and  carbonate  of  lime.  From  these  tiny 
veins  there  is  every  gradation  of  size  and  substance,  till  we  come  to 
great  metalliferous  lodes  or  reefs,  many  yards  broad  and  several  miles 
in  extent.  If  the  student  will  refer  to  the  geognostic  account  already 
given  of  mineral  veins,  he  will  see  that,  from  the  way  in  which  the 
spars  and  ores  occur  together,  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  they 
have  all  been  formed  successively  by  variations  of  the  same  great  pro- 
cess of  infiltration.  It  seems  dear  that,  whatever  other  agent  may 
have  been  at  work,  water  charged  with  mineral  solutions  has  been  the 
great  agent  here,  as  in  other  metamorphic  processes. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  currents  of  voltaic  electricity  have 
traversed  and  are  traversing  the  lodes,  and  have  been  largely  instru- 
mental in  the  deposition  of  the  several  ores.*  Another  explanation  has 
been  suggested  by  the  results  of  metallurgical  processes — viz.,  that  the 
metallic  ores  met  with  in  veins  have  been  sublimed  in  fissures  by  the 
action  of  imderground  heatt     But  the  fact  that  the  spars  and  vein- 

•  8m  «n  interectisg  paper  by  Mr.  R.  Weir  Fox  (Tram.  Roiftd  ChoL  Soo.  Comwall,  vol. 
ir.)  on  the  "  Eleetro-Magnetie  Properties  of  Lodes." 

i  Tlie  following  note  on  this  8n1]!)eot  is  by  Mr.  Jukes  :•"  When  walking  across  the 
AUenhaads  mining  ooontar  after  the  meeting  of  the  British  Aisociation  at  Newcastle,  in 
the  year  1888»  a  chimney,  a  mile  long,  boilt  up  the  side  of  a  hill  near  one  of  Mr.  Beaumont's 
miUa,  in  the  ooonty  of  Northumberland,  was  pointed  out  to  me.  It  had  chambers  in  it  at 
intervals,  and  it  was  said  that  its  expense  wss  repaid  in  a  few  yeara  by  the  quantity  of  lead 
deposited  in  these  chambers,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  dissipated  in  the  state  of 
vaponr  into  the  atmosphere.  As  this  happened  so  many  years  sgo,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Bop- 
with,  the  eminent  manager  of  Mr.  Beaumont's  mines,  respecting  it,  and  in  answer  I  was 
infonned  by  him  that  formerly  *  large  quantities  of  lead  were  carried  off  in  the  state  of 
vapour  and  deposited  on  the  surrounding  land,  where  vegetation  was  destroyed,  and  the 
health  of  both  men  and  ■««»«*i«  seriously  affected.'  This  led  to  various  extensions  of  the 
horiaontal  or  slightly  inclined  galleries  In  use  at  Mr.  Beaumont's  mines,  and  the  quantity  of 
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Btones,  which  cannot  he  supposed  to  owe  their  existence  to  suhlimationy 
are  so  intimately  associated  with  the  ores,  leads  us  neceflsarily  to 
assume  one  common  origin  for  the  whole,  and  as  they  are  all  pro- 
ducts which  might  have  been  produced  by  infiltration,  tibere  seems  no 
good  reason  to  assign  any  other  cause  for  their  fonnation.  It  is  open 
to  question  whether  the  metallic  substances  have  been  derived  from 
the  rocks  adjacent  to  the  veins,  or  from  some  other  source.  Probably 
both  these  sources  have  been  available. 

The  remarkable  relation  which,  as  pointed  out  in  Chapter  XIV., 
often  holds  between  the  development  of  minerals  in  a  vein,  and  the 
varying  nature  of  the  rocks  through  which  the  vein  paaaes,  may  indi- 
cate either  that  the  minerals  were  directly  derived  from  these  rocks, 
or  that  if  they  were  carried  up  in  solution  from  greater  depths,  the 
nature  of  the  composition  of  the  rocks  on  each  side  of  the  veins  de- 
termined the  deposition  of  the  particular  minerals  in  the  veins  them- 
selves. 

Supposed  Connection  between  Isneons  Books  and  MetaUiferons 
Veins. — Whether  or  not  an  increase  of  temperature  has  been  connected  with  the 
deposition  of  ores  in  veins,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  the  occurrence  of  igneous 
rocks  has  no  connection  with  it.  This  supposition  of  a  relation  between 
igneous  rocks  and  mineral  veins  seems  partly  to  have  sprung  from  the  fact  that 
igneous  rocks  also  occur  in  veins,  and  partly  from  the  other  fact  that  metalliferous 
mineral  veins  often  occur  in  districts  which  are  partly  composed  of  igneous  rocks. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  veins  of  igneous  rock  very  seldom  contain  either  spars 
or  ores  at  all  resembling  those  found  in  mineral  veins,  their  contents  being  merely 
a  rock  mass,  composed  of  imperfectly  crystallised  silicates.  It  is  equally  obvious 
that  the  occurrence  of  metalliferous  mineral  veins  in  districts  partly  composed  of 
igneous  rocks,  is  the  consequence  not  of  the  igneous  origin  of  such  rocks  but  of 
their  hardness  and  durability,  the  fissures  in  these  rocks  remaining  open  till  they 
became  the  receptacles  of  spars  and  ores.  The  igneous  rocks,  like  those  of 
aqueous  oiigin,  were  evidently  consolidated,  and  much  in  the  same  state  in  which 
they  are  now,  before  they  commenced  to  be  fissured,  and  the  infilling  of  the 
fissures  is  a  yet  more  recent  operation. 

lead  extnusted  rapidly  repaid  the  cost  of  construction.  The  latest  addition  of  this  kind 
was  made  at  Allen  Mill,  and  it  completed  a  length  of  8789  yards  (nearly  five  miles)  of  stone 
gallery  (or  chimney)  frpm  tliat  mill  alone.  This  gallery  is  eight  feet  high  and  six  feet  wide, 
and  is  In  two  divisions  widely  separated ;  one  being  in  use  during  such  times  as  the  fumt 
or  deposit  (a  black  oxide  of  lead)  is  taken  out  of  the  other.  There  are  also  upwards  of 
four  miles  of  gallery  for  the  same  poxpose  connected  with  other  mills  belonging  to  Mr. 
Beaumont  in  the  same  district  and  in  Durham,  and  further  extensions  are  contemplated. 
The  value  of  the  lead  thus  saved  ttom  being  totally  dissipated  and  dispersed,  and  obtained 
from  what  might  be  called  chimney  scrapiit0»,  considerably  exceeds  ten  thousand  pounds 
sterling  annually.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  mines  of  which  these  chimneys 
or  floes  are  an  appendage,  are  the  laigest  lead-mines  in  the  world,  and  that  the  royalties  or 
freehold  rights  of  mining  belongiug  to  If r.  Beaumoot  in  the  county  of  Northumberland 
alone,  extend  over  more  than  a  hundred  square  miles,  in  addition  to  extensive  leasehold 
mines  in  the  county  of  Durham. 

'*  At  the  Ballycoms  lead  smelting  works,  near  Dublin,  a  long  chimney  has  lately  been 
oanied  up  the  side  of  the  hill  for  a  distance  of  about  a  mile,  the  cost  of  the  construction 
being  repaid  by  the  lead  regained  fh>m  it.** 
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When  the  igneooa  rocks  are  of  such  a  nature  as  not  readily  to  afford  open 
fissures,  as  is  the  case  with  the  toadstone  of  Derbyshire,  the  Great  Whin-sill  of  the 
Northern  counties,  and  other  similar  rocks,  their  presence  is  obviously  unfavour- 
able to  the  continuity  of  wide  metalliferous  fissures.  The  toadstones,  indeed,  are 
mainly  contemporaneous  with  the  limestones.  In  the  levels  of  some  of  the  mines 
near  Bakewell,  there  occur  cavernous  holes  in  the  lower  part  of  a  bed  of  limestone, 
from  which  nodular  masses  of  the  toadstone,  on  which  the  limestone  rests,  have 
been  excavated,  in  a  more  or  less  decomposed  state.  This  shows  that  the  lime- 
stone has  been  deposited  on  a  rough  surface  of  toadstone,  and  has  enclosed  these 
masses.  It  has  also  been  proved  that  the  same  veins,  which  are  rich  in  lead  ore 
above  a  bed  of  toadstone,  and  seem  to  end  entirely  on  coming  down  to  it,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  limestone  below  it,  with  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  line  of  hade 
and  direction,  and  the  same  contents  as  above  the  toadstone.  In  the  same  way, 
in  the  north,  the  veins  lose  their  contents  on  coming  down  to  the  Great  Whin-sill ; 
but  that  the  whin-sill  was  there  before  the  fonnation  of  those  veins  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  throw  of  the  bed  of  whin-sill  by  these  veins  and  faults  is  exactly 
equal  and  similar  to  the  throw  of  the  other  beds.* 

Buooesaivo  Formation  of  Mineral  Veins. — ^The  mineral  substances  fill- 
ing these  veins  usually  occur  in  duplicate  bands  (see  Fig.  117,  p.  295),  of  which 
there  may  be  a  number  of  pairs.  The  material  coating  each  wall  of  the  vein  is 
commonly  the  same  on  both  sides,  and  each  is  covered  by  a  aeries  of  similar  layers, 
till  they  meet,  or  are  only  separated  by  a  single  distinct  layer,  forming  the  centre 
of  the  vein.  It  is  evident,  from  this  arrangement,  that  the  filling  of  each  vein 
must  have  been  a  long-continued  process,  of  which  each  pair  of  separate  deposits 
represents  one  of  the  stages.  We  may  either  suppose  that  the  fissure  received  its 
fnll  width  at  first,  and  was  gradually  filled  up  by  those  successive  depositions,  or, 
more  probably,  that  it  was  widened  at  intervals,  and  that,  between  these  repeated 
widenings  the  various  mineral  layers  were  deposited. 

Connection  of  Mineral  Veins  with,  tlie  Burfiaoe. — ^In  some  cases  water- 
worn  pebbles  and  other  foreign  substances  are  found  in  mineral  veins,  indicating 
the  former  connection  of  the  fissures  with  the  surface.  On  this  subject  the 
student  will  find  some  very  interesting  matter  in  the  work  entitled  NoUa  an  the 
Otology  and  Mineralogy  of  SaniantUr  and  Madrid^  by  Dr.  W.  Y.  Sullivan  and 
J.  P.  O'BeiUy.t 

The  province  of  Santander  is  a  mountainous  district,  composed  of  massive  lime- 
stones, dolomites,  and  sandstones,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous 
periodjB,  but  without  a  trace  of  any  igneous  rock.  The  rocks  are  often  traversed  by 
lai^  contortions  and  faults,  and  the  limestones  and  dolomites  especially  are  tra- 
versed by  many  mineral  veins,  which  contain  ores  of  zinc  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
with  the  occasional  occurrence  of  ores  of  lead,  copper,  iron,  and  other  metals.  The 
veins  seem  chiefly  to  be  analogous  to  gash  veins  or  pipe  veins,  and  some  of  those 
in  the  limestones  and  dolomites  are  certainly  of  the  latter  class.  In  the  Dolores 
mine,  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Udias,  a  cave  was  discovered,  the  floor  and 
walls  of  which  were  covered  with  *'  white  ore,"  a  pure  hydrocarbonate  of  zinc, 
of  snow-like  whiteness,  and  in  this,  coated  with  the  zinc  ore,  were  found  the  bones 
of  many  of  the  animals  which  have  most  recently  become  extinct — bones  of  deer, 
three  teeth  of  Blephae  primigenitu  or  Mammoth,  the  bones  and  teeth  of  a 
BhinoeeroSf  and  many  others.  Dr.  Sullivan  gives  chemical  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  the  bones  had  suffered  little  from  decay  at  the  time  in  which  they 
became  enveloped  in  the  ore.  He  also  gives  some  interesting  details  of  spars 
and  ores,  silicates  as  well  as  carbonates  being  observed  in  the  act  of  formation, 
as  they  passed  firom  ihtjlvid  through  the  coUM  into  the  GryetalUne  state.  $ 

*  Bee  the  sectloni  in  Mr.  Wallace's  work,  already  cited, 
t  Published  by  Williams  and  Norxate,  in  180S.  t  Op.  eit.  p.  97,  et  aeq. 
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It  sometimes  happens  that  these  extnneous  or  sniface-deriyed  materials 
ftimish  lis  with  eyidence  of  the  geological  date  at  which  the  yeins  opened  np  to 
the  snrfsoe,  or,  at  leasts  oommnnicated  with  some  arabterranean  waterconrse,  which 
was  supplied  with  water  from  the  surface.  Mr.  C.  Moore,  of  Bath,  has  given 
an  accomit  of  his  discovery  of  many  land  and  fresh* water  fossils,  belonging  to  the 
Liassic  period,  at  depths  of  270  feet  in  the  mineral  reins  in  the  Carboniferons 
Limestones  of  the  Mendips,  snd  of  parts  of  South  Wales.* 

Taking  these  facts  in  connection  with  the  statements  as  to  the 
growth  of  crystals,  of  both  spar  and  ore/in  the  deserted  galleries  of  old 
mines,  there  seems  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  supposition  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  geological  antiquity  of  the  rocks  which  enclose  mineral 
yeinSj  or  of  the  fissures  and  cavities  which  traverse  the  rocks,  the 
period  during  which  the  spars  and  ores  were  deposited  in  those  veins 
may  be  much  more  recent,  and  very  extended ;  and  in  many  cases  that 
deposition  may  be  even  still  going  on. 

*  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  5oe.,  voL  zxfii.  p.  488 ;  and  Brit.  Assoc.  Sep.  for  1869. 
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SUBFACB  AQENCIES. 

CHAPTER   XXI. 

THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

The  geological  agencies,  whose  mode  of  working  and  effects  have  now  to 
be  considered,  are  those  which  act  on  the  smhuce  of  the  globe.  They 
consist  of  the  atmosphere,  of  the  water  which  circulates  as  rain,  springs, 
snow,  ice,  and  rivers  between  land  and  sea,  of  tlie  ocean,  and  of  the 
agencies  of  plant  and  animal  life.  All  these  Tarious  forces  are  so 
intimately  blended  in  their  operations  that  we  cannot  adequately  realise 
the  work  performed  by  any  one  unless  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
others.  Hence  no  systematic  subdivision  of  them  can  be  other  than 
arbitrary  and  artificial  For  the  sake  of  the  convenience  of  a  geological 
arrangement  we  may  group  them  as  follows : — 1.  The  influence  of  the 
atmosphere  in  destroying  rocks  and  forming  new  deposits.  2.  The 
conservative,  destructive,  and  reproductive  effects  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life.  3.  The  results  of  the  circulation  of  water  between  land 
and  sea.     4.  The  geological  action  of  the  sea. 

1.  The  Atmosphere. 

Though  sharp  lines  of  demarcation  cannot  be  drawn  between  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  atmosphere  affects  the  surface  of  the  land,  we 
may  yet  recognise  that,  on  the  one  hand,  it  shows  a  tendency  to  dis- 
integrate and  remove  the  superficial  paits  ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  heap 
up  the  disint^pnted  materials  into  new  deposits.  In  the  former  opera- 
tion the  action  is  partly  mechanical  and  partly  chemical — in  the  latter 
it  is  almost  wholly  mechanical.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  when 
we  speak  of  the  destructive  or  reproductive  effects  of  the  atmosphere, 
or  of  any  other  geological  agent,  we  do  not  necessarily  imply  that 
anything  useful  to  man  is  either  destroyed  or  reproduced,  still  less 
that  anything  is  destroyed  in  the  sense  of  annihilation.  We  shall  find, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  destructive  effects  of  the  atmosphere  help  to 
turn  barren  rock  into  rich  soil,  while  its  reproductive  effects  often  turn 
rich  land  into  barren  desert     The  two  terms,  therefore,  are  used  in  a 
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strictly  geological  aense,  to  denote  the  removal  of  material  from  one  place, 
and  its  re-deposition  in  a  new  form  in  another. 

a.  IlestruotiTe  Sffocts. 

Weathering  of  Booka. — ^Under  the  name  of  "  weathering"  are  in- 
eluded  the  varioofi  modes  in  which  the  surfaces  of  rocks  exposed  to  the 
weather  decay.  This  decay  is  effected  partly  by  the  chemical  action  of 
air  upon  rocks,  partly  by  the  loosening  influence  of  great,  and  especially 
rapid  changes  of  temperature,  partly  by  the  chemical  and  mechanical 
effects  of  rain,  and  partly  by  the  expansive  and  disintegrating  efi^ts  of 
frost  The  action  of  rain  and  of  frost  will  be  more  particularly 
described  in  the  sequel.  The  chemical  influence  of  the  atmosphere 
upon  rocks  consists  chiefly  in  the  oxidation  of  those  minerals  which, 
can  contain  more  oxygen,  as  in  the  peroxidation  of  protoealts  of  iron, 
and  in  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  by  rocks,  and  the  production  of 
carbonates  and  bicarbonates,  which  still  further  aid  in  the  process  of 
decomposition.  The  mechanical  effects  of  extreme  changes  of  tempera- 
ture are  seen  in  the  way  in  which  different  rocks  expand  and  contract. 
AUusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  experiments  of  Colonel  Totten, 
in  America,  which  were  suggested  by  the  impossibility  of  making  tight 
joints  of  masonry  in  a  country  where  the  annual  range  of  temperature  is 
more  than  90^  Fahr.*  The  alternate  expansion  and  contraction,  more 
especially  when  it  takes  place  rapidly,  tends  to  disintegrate  the  surface 
of  the  rocks  into  sand,  or  to  make  it  crack  off  in  skins  or  irregular 
fragments.  Dr.  Livingstone  mentions  that  in  Africa  (lat  12  S.,  long. 
34  E.)  he  found  the  rocks  which,  during  the  day,  were  heated  up  to  137^ 
Fahr.,  had  their  surfaces  so  rapidly  cooled  by  radiation  at  night,  that  the 
contraction  was  such  as  to  split  the  stone,  and  to  throw  off  sharp  angular 
fragments  from  a  few  ouuces  to  one  or  two  hundred  pounds  in  weight,  t 

The  manner  in  which  rocks  yield  to  weathering  in  regulated  chiefly 
by  their  composition  and  texture.  Of  those  which  are  not  readily 
altered  chemically,  the  more  porous  varieties  yield  more  easily  to  dis- 
integration than  the  more  compact  Of  those  which  are  prone  to 
chemical  alteration,  such  as  are  rich  in  carbonate  of  lime,  as  common 
limestone  or  chalk,  are  most  rapidly  wasted.  Purely  siliceous  rocks  are 
those  least  affected,  purely  calcareous  rocks  are  those  most  affected  by 
weathering.  The  relative  hardness  of  the  rocks  has  no  necessary  rela- 
tion to  the  nature  or  rapidity  of  their  mode  of  weathering.  Soft  day, 
where  protected  from  the  influences  of  running  water,  may  resist  the 
action  of  the  weather  longer  than  crystalline  limestone,  though  runnels 
of  water  will  of  course  cut  a  channel  in  the  clay  more  rapidly  than  in 
the  limestone.  The  student  who  wishes  to  pursue  the  subject  of  the 
chemical  changes,  and  the  nature  of  the  products  in  the  weathering  of 

*  8m  anU,  p.  357.  t  Livlngatone'f  Zambesi,  pp.  49S,  610. 
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rocks,  slioiild  commit  such  works  as  those  of  Bischof,  Roth,  Senft,  etc*  The 
following  illustrations  are  all  that  the  space  of  this  work  will  admit  of: — 

lAmesUme. — ^Pure  limestone  gives  rise  to  little  or  no  soil,  and  forms  therefore 
bare  ridges  and  hills.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  carbonic  acid  absorbed  by 
Tain  from  the  atmosphere  dissolves  the  rock  and  removes  it  in  solution.  Those 
limestones,  however,  Tvhich  contain  mnch  silica,  or  silicate  of  alumina,  and  some 
protoxide  of  iron,  diffused  through  their  mass,  are  converted  into  the  substance  known 
as  rtfUensUmey  by  the  action  of  the  weather  dissolving  and  removing  the  carbonate 
of  lime^  leaving  the  fine-grained  rusty  siliceous  matter.  Calcareous  sandstones  some- 
times weather  in  a  similar  way,  the  hard  quartz  grains  projecting  from  the  surface 
of  the  rock  until  eventually  washed  off,  as  the  calcareous  matter  is  dissolved. 

Dolomite. — In  some  of  the  bands  and  veins  of  dolomite  that  traverse  the 
Carboniferous  limestone  of  Ireland,  the  magnesian  part  falls  into  a  sand  of  minute 
crystals  which  have  separated,  apparently  under  the  influence  of  the  weather,  in 
consequence  of  the  perfect  formation  of  each  crystal,  while  the  imperfect  crystals 
of  the  adjacent  crystalline  limestone  have  remained  interlaced  and  still  form  a  solid 
marble.  The  separated  crystals  of  the  dolomite  do  not  seem  more  decomposed 
than  do  those  of  the  limestone. 

Ihleritie  Rockt, — ^These  rocks  consist  essentially  of  labradorite,  augite,  and 
titauoferrite.  The  felspar  weathers  by  the  conversion  of  its  silicate  of  lime  into 
carbonate,  which  is  removed  in  solution.  The  augite  has  its  protosilicate  of  iron 
converted,  by  addition  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  into  persilicate,  and  its 
silicate  of  lime  is  changed  by  carbonic  acid  into  carbonate,  f  Doleritio  rocks  have 
consequently  a  cmmblhig  crust  of  decomposed  and  decomposing  minerals,  which 
fall  down  into  sand  and  loam,  to  form  new  and  usually  excellent  soiL  In  some  cases, 
where  the  disintegration  proceeds  to  a  greater  depth,  the  rock  can  be  dug  out  with 
the  spade,  as  a  brown  higUy  ferruginous  sand ;  in  which,  however,  the  characteristic 
globnlar  internal  arrangement  of  the  rock  is  sometimes  very  well  retained. 

Oranile, — ^The  extent  to  which  granite  and  gneiss  are  sometimes  weathered  is 
rery  wonderful.  In  many  cases  hiUs  of  granite  admit  of  being  dug  into  by 
pickaxe  and  spade,  to  a  depth,  in  some  places,  of  20  or  80  feet,  the  crystals  of 
quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  no  longer  adhering  to  each  other.  That  these  crystals 
have  not  been  transported  as  debris,  is  proved  not  only  by  their  angular  character 
and  their  occupying  their  natural  positions  with  respect  to  each  other,  and  there 
being  no  signs  of  arrangement  in  layers,  but  also  by  the  occurrence  of  small 
branching  quartz  veins  sometimes  running  through  tiie  mass,  just  as  they  do 
through  solid  granite,  showing  that  it  is  r«illy  a  granite  decomposed  in  ntu.  In 
Devon  and  Cornwall  this  decomposed  granite  is  known  as  **  growan."^ 

Depth  o/wecUhered  band  no  test  of  the  rapidity  of  weathering  of  the 

rock, — ^It  most  be  particularly  borne  in  mind  that  the  depth  of  the 

weathered  band  round  any  block  of  rock  is  by  no  means  a  proof  of  the 

ease  or  rapidity  with  which  it  yields  to  the  influence  of  the  weather, 

*  Bischof 's  Chemieal  Otology  (Cavendish  Society's  tnmaUtion)  is  a  storehonse  of  ftusts. 
Both's  prolonged  researches  from  1861  to  1888  throw  light  on  the  weathering  of  the  crys- 
talline rocks,  and  will  be  found  reprinted'from  the  TTWMtutUm»(ifiluBo/y.  Aoad.  Sdeniou  i4 
BtrU'^  as  a  separate  work,  IMtro^  ncr  ¥tirogro:pkit  dar  PlutoniMcktn  GtttHiu,  Berlin,  1809. 
Senff 8  recent  Iskrbueh  der  Mintralitn  und  Ftbarienkumdt  (Jena,  1889)  gives  some  details 
regarding  the  weathering  of  rocks  and  minerals ;  and  reference  may  also  be  made  to  his 
SMnmskuU  und  Brdbodm  (1887X  A&d  his  Humtu,  Manch,  Tor/,  und  LimonUbOduniftn  (1882). 

t  Bischof,  iL  280. 

X  It  is  frequently  mentioned  in  different  papers,  published  by  the  Royal  Geological  Society 
of  GomwalL  In  a  paper,  in  the  4th  volume,  by  Mr.  J.  Hawkins,  soft  "  growan  "  Is  said  to 
ccnr  in  the  mine  at  Carelase,  at  a  depth  of  188  feet  from  the  surface. 
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but,  on  the  contmry,  may  be  an  evidence  of  the  extent  to  wbich  it 
reaists  it^  Pore  limestones,  as  lias  been  already  lenuurked,  will  not 
exhibit  any  weathered  band,  because  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  lain 
almost  at  once  dissolves  and  removes  the  particles  it  acts  upon,  so  that 
the  more  crystalline  particles  stand  out  in  reliefl  It  is  only  very 
impure  limestones  that  yield  **  rottenstone."  Even  with  igneous  rocks 
the  composition  may  be  such  that  those  which  weather  most  n^idly 
may  not  show  the  greatest  depth  of  weathered  band  beneath  the  sur- 
face, owing  to  the  removal  of  the  particles  as  soon  as  disintegrated. 

Bfltoots  of  "Wind. — Geological  changes  are  brought  about  by  the 
mechanical  effects  of  wind.  Sand  driven  by  prevalent  winds  over  rocks 
scratches  and  polishes  them.  It  is  said  that  at  Cape  God  holes  have 
even  been  drilled  in  window  glass  by  the  same  agency.*  The  influenee 
of  wind  in  raising  waves  on  lakes  and  on  the  sea  may  be  referred  to 
here,  although  wave-action  falls  to  be  noticed  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
this  section.  Hurricanes  are  likewise  geological  agents  upon  land,  in 
uprooting  trees,  and  thus  sometimes  impeding  the  drainage  of  a  country, 
and  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  peat-mo6se8.t 

/9.  BeproductlTe  XSffeots. 

SoO. — Although  rocks  are  disintegrated  by  the  atmosphere,  their 
detritus  is  not  destroyed.  Part  of  it  is  washed  away  by  rains  and 
streams,  but  part  remains  on  the  knd,  and  gives  rise  to  new  soil.  AU 
soil  is  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  rocks  mingled  with  decayed 
vegetable  and  animal  matter.  If  rain  did  not  come  into  play,  and  wash 
the  materialB  of  soil  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  their  source,  the 
soil  of  every  locality  ought  to  be  simply  the  decayed  upper  surface  of 
the  rocks  underneath.  But,  in  proportion  to  the  slope  of  the  ground 
and  the  quantity  of  rain,  the  soil  is  moved  from  higher  to  lower  levels, 
so  that  in  many  cases  a  good  soil  comes  to  lie  upon  rocks,  which  of 
themselves  would  only  produce  a  poor  soil.  The  action  of  rain  in  the 
formation  of  soil  is  referred  to  in  Chapter  XXIII. 

Band-hilli  and  Ptmes. — ^Wherever  prevailing  winds  blow  upon  loose 
materials,  such  as  sand,  they  tend  to  drive  them  onward,  and  pile  them 
into  irregular  heaps  and  ridges.  This  takes  place  characteristically  on  the 
windward  side  of  land  where  the  shores  are  sandy ;  but  it  is  also  to  be  seen 
even  in  the  heart  of  a  continent,  as  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  the  Sahara  and 
of  Arabia.  Along  low  sandy  coasts,  hills  are  formed  of  drift  sand,  which 
sometimes  reach  a  height  of  200  or  300  feet  These  hilLs  are  commonly 
called  "  dunes.**  They  have  been  described  as  advancing  on  the  low  shores 
of  France,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  at  the  rate  of  60  and  70  feet  per  annum, 
overwhelming  houses  and  farms  in  their  progress.]!   The  coast  of  Norfolk 

*  Duka'B  Memual,  p.  681.  f  Bee  poaUa,  p.  888. 

t  This  progren  has,  witbin  the  Ust  quarter  of  a  century,  been  aireeted  by  the  planting 
of  pine  foreatfl,  the  turpentine  of  which  haa  become  the  soorce  of  a  large  reventte. 
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is  in  some  places  bordered  with  sand-hills  50  to  60  feet  high.  Similar 
accumuIationB  take  place  on  the  coast  of  Oomwall,  where  the  sand, 
composed  largely  of  fragments  of  shells  and  corals,  becomes  converted 
sometimes  into  a  hard  stone  by  carbonate  of  lime  or  oxide  of  iron.* 

Large  areas  of  blown  sand  are  likewise  found  along  many  parts  of 
the  Scottish  coast  line.f  Along  the  south  coast  of  Wexford,  as  also  in 
Smerwick  harbour  (county  Kerry),  similar  accumulations  are  in  progress. 

"  On  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia,"  says  Mr.  Jukes,  "  about  Sandy 
Cape,  this  process  is  going  on  on  a  still  larger  scale.  In  Port  Bowen, 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  I  once  saw  a  very  good  instance  of  it.  The 
rise  and  fall  of  tide  there  is  as  much  as  sixteen  feet ;  and,  at  low  water, 
great  sandbanks  are  exposed,  derived  from  the  shallow  sea  outside,  and 
the  waste  of  the  porphyritic  rocks  on  the  coast.  These  sandbanks 
rapidly  dry  under  Uie  hot  sun ;  and  the  trade- wind,  which  blows  home 
upon  the  shore,  then  drifts  the  sand  up  upon  the  beach,  and  piles  it 
into  hills  60  or  60  feet  high.  Behind  these  hills  is  a  Wge  mangrove 
swamp,  which  is  being  gradually  buried  under  the  advancing  sand, 
some  of  the  mangrove-trees  only  just  peering  above  it,  others  half 
covered,  and  so  on.  The  drift  of  eand  tlm>ugh  the  gaps  of  these  dunes 
was  exactly  like  a  snow-drift  in  a  heavy  storm,  whenever  the  wind  blew 
freshly.  Laige  districts,  with  hiUs  of  200  or  300  feet  in  height,  are 
found  also  on  the  coasts  of  Western  Australia,  stretching  sometimes 
ten  miles  inland,  fonned  of  loose  incoherent  eand,  once  apparently 
drifted  by  the  wind,  though  now  brought  to  rest  by  the  growth  of  a 
wide-spread  forest  of  gum-trees.  Parts  of  these  sands,  which  consist 
greatly  of  grains  of  shells  and  corals,  are  compacted  together  into  a 
atone,  hard  enough  to  be  used  for  building,  by  the  action  of  the  rain- 
water dissolving  some  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  re-depositing  it  on 
evaporation.  Curious  cylindrical  stems,  from  one  inch  to  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter,  are  there  seen  projecting  from  the  soil,  and  have 
been  taken  for  petrified  trees,  which  they  greatly  resemble ;  but  I 
observed,  in  1842,  a  number  of  these  supposed  trees  exposed  in  a  little 
cove,  south  of  the  entrance  of  Swan  River,  ending  downwards  in  taper^ 
ing  forms  like  stalactites ;  and  I  believe  them,  therefore,  to  have  a 
Btalactitic  origin,  due  to  the  percolation  of  water  down  particular  pipes 
and  channels  in  the  sand. 

'^In  the  interior  of  great  dry  continents  there  are  great  vast  spaces 
covered  with  sand  and  sand-hills,  which  are  shifted  and  carried  about 
by  the  wind,  just  as  some  sandbanks  are  deposited  now  here  now  there, 
carried  about  by  the  water.  We  have  but  to  recall  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader  the  well-known  stories  of  caravans  crossing  the  desert,  being  met 
and  sometimes  overwhelmed  by  moving  columns  of  sand,  and  the  way 
in  which  many  of  the  temples  of  Egypt  have  been  buried  under  such 

«  D«  la  BMlM't  UanvaJ.  t  Oeikto's  Smngry  t^fSeoOaMd,  p.  74. 
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accumulationB,  for  him  to  see  that  this  action  cannot  be  altogether 
overlooked.  Egypt  would  probably  have  been  long  ago  obliterated  by 
drift-sandy  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Nile,  and  the  strip  of  vegetation 
that  accompanies  and  defends  it"  *  Mr.  Palgrave  has  given  a  graphic 
narrative  of  the  great  sandy  deserts  and  hills  of  Arabia,  while  Captain 
Sturt  reports  the  existence  of  vast  deserts  of  sand  in  the  interior  of 
Australia,  with  long  lines  of  great  sand-hills,  200  feet  high,  the  base 
of  one  touching  that  of  its  neighbours,  and  all  stretching  in  straight 
lines  each  way  to  the  horizon. 

Dnat-ahowors,  Blood-rain. — In  hot  countries,  subject  to  great 
droughts  and  to  violent  hurricanes,  the  dust  and  sand  of  dried  lakes 
and  river-beds  is  sometimes  swept  up  into  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  where,  encountering  some  strong  aerial  current,  these  fine 
transported  materials  are  carried  for  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of 
miles,  and  descend  again  to  the  surface,  in  far-distant  regions,  in  the 
form  of  **  red-fog,"  "  sea-dust,"  **  sirocco-dust,"  or  blood-rain."  This 
fa]>carried  dust  is  of  a  brick-dust  or  cinnamon  colour,  and  is  sometimes 
so  abundant  as  to  darken  the  air  and  hide  the  sun,  and  to  cover  with  a 
thick  coating  the  sails  and  rigging  of  vessels  which  may  even  be  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  land.t  If  the  dust  encounters  rain,  it  mixes  with 
it,  and  falls  either  on  sea  or  land  as  what  is  popularly  called  "  blood- 
rain."  It  is  common  on  the  north-west  of  Africa,  about  the  Cape 
de  Yerd  Islands,  also  in  the  Mediterranean  and  its  bordering  countries. 
A  microscopic  examination  of  this  dust,  by  Ehrenberg,  has  shown  that 
it  is  largely  made  up  of  diatoms  of  South  American  species,  and  he 
infers  that  a  dust-cloud  must  be  "  constantly  swimming  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, by  means  of  continuous  currents  of  air,  and  lying  in  the  region 
of  the  trade-winds,  but  suffering  partial  and  periodical  deviations."  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  a  prolonged  continuance  of  this  action  must  give  rise  to 
wide-spread  deposits  of  dust,  mingled  with  the  soil  of  the  land,  and  with 
the  silt  and  sand  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  the  sea  ;  and  that  the  minuter 
oi^ganisms  of  tropical  regions  may  thus  come  to  be  preserved  in  the  same 
formationB  with  the  terrestrial  or  marine  organisms  of  temperate  lati- 
tudes, t 

Transportation  of  Seeds. — '  The  same  cause  by  which  dust  and 
minute  animal  or  vegetable  organisms  are  earned  to  a  distance  of  many 
thousand  miles  through  the  air,  may  come  into  play  also  in  the 
transport  of  living  seeds,  which,  if  they  finally  reach  a  congenial 
climate  and  soil,  may  take  root  and  propagate.  We  axe  yet,  however, 
very  ignorant  as  to  what  extent  this  cause  has  actually  operated  in  the 
establishment  of  any  given  local  flora. 

*  jQkeg,  in  last  edition  of  this  HannaL       t  Manry,  Phjfrioal  Gwgraphy  cfihe  Sea,  p.  146. 
t  Bee  Humboldt's  accomnt  of  the  dust  whirlwinda  of  the  Orinoco,  in  hia  Atpt^  €(f  Katvn  ; 
also  Maary,  Op.  eU.  chap.  t1.  ;  and  Ehrenbezg*!  work,  P<u9at'St€Mb  und  BM-Begtm,    1S47. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

GEOLOGICAL  ACTION  OF  PLANT  AND  ANIMAL  LIFB. 

Apart  from  their  own  interest  in  relation  to  the  history  and  distribu- 
tion of  life  upon  the  globe,  plants  and  animals  may  be  regarded  as 
geological  agents,  producing  by  their  growth  and  decay  certain  not  un- 
important geological  results.  We  may  consider  these  results  briefly, 
under  the  heads  of  Destructive,  Conservative,  and  Reproductive  Action. 

a.  DestruotlTe  Action. 

Plants  bring  about  the  destruction  of  rocks  and  soils  in  several 
ways — 1st,  Their  roots  exert  a  direct  mechanical  force  when  they 
insert  themselves  into  the  joints  and  crevices  of  rocks,  and  cause  frag- 
ments, sometimes  of  considerable  size,  to  be  detached.  We  see  the 
same  action  at  work  when  a  tree,  which  has  found  footing  in  the  wall 
of  an  old  building,  sends  its  roots  through  rifts  of  the  ruin  and 
loosens  large  irregular  pieces  of  the  masonry.  2d,  Plants,  such  as 
mosses  and  liverworts,  keep  the  rocks  moist  on  which  they  grow,  and 
enable  water  to  lodge  upon  their  rock-surfaces  and  rot  them.  3d,  The 
decay  of  plants  of  all  kinds  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  carbonic 
acid,  part  of  which,  being  absorbed  by  rain-water,  is  carried  down 
through  the  soil,  and  is  one  of  the  great  agents  in  effecting  the  decay 
and  chemical  changes  of  rocks.  4th,  Thick  woods  and  deep  mosses 
are  said  to  attract  rain,  and  if  so,  they  indirectly  tend  to  increase  the 
amount  of  denudation  in  a  country. 

Animals  exercise  a  less  markedly  destructive  action  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth*  The  most  familiar  examples  of  this  action  are 
furnished  to  us  by  the  smooth  long  cylindrical  holes  made  in  shore 
rocks  by  the  boring-shells,  and  in  the  timber  of  wooden  piers  or  ships 
by  the  teredo.  Local  changes  are  sometimes  brought  about  where  the 
course  of  a  stream,  or  the  drainage  of  a  district,  is  affected  by  the  con- 
structionB  of  the  beaver,  or  the  burrowing  habits  of  the  rabbit,  mole, 
etc 

fi.  ConservatiTe  Action. 

Plants  help  to  preserve  the  surface  of  the  land — 1st,  By  the  for- 
mation of  a  stratum  of  turf,  which  prevents  loose  soil  from  being 
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rapidly  washed  away  by  rains,  liyidetB,  and  rivere,  and  keeps  rocks 
from  being  so  exposed  to  weathering  as  they  would  otherwise  be.*  2dy 
By  binding  loose  materials  with  roots,  rootlets,  and  fibres,  as  is  done 
by  the  eartee$  upon  loose  sandhills,  and  by  the  roots  of  shmbs  and 
trees  along  the  maigin  of  a  watercourse.  3d,  By  opposing  resistance 
to  the  destructive  action  of  floods  and  avalanches.  This  is  done  by 
forests  and  thickly-matted  underwood,  whereby  the  loose  materials, 
mud,  leaves,  etc.,  swept  down  by  inundations,  are  caught  and  retained, 
and  made  to  increase  the  depth  of  soil  and  to  resist  the  encroachments 
of  subsequent  floods  ;  also,  by  the  same  agency,  masses  of  descending 
snow  are  arrested  and  kept  from  descending  into  and  destroying  the 
cultivated  valleys  below.  Most  visitors  to  Switzerland  will  remember, 
among  others,  the  Bannwald  of  Altorf,  which  is  carefully  guarded  as 
a  protection  from  the  falls  of  snow  and  rock  from  the  overhanging 
mountains. 

Animals  do  not  exert  any  material  conservative  action  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  except  in  so  far  as  they  form  new  deposits — an 
action,  however,  which  falls  to  be  described  in  the  following  para- 
graphs. 

y.  BeprodnotiTe  Action* 

Not  only  do  plants  and  animals  help  in  various  ways  both  to 
disintegrate  and  to  preserve  the  present  surface  of  the  earth,  they  form, 
by  the  accumulation  of  their  remains,  new  deposits  of  great  geological 
importance.  This  action  has  also  been  in  progress  from  the  earliest 
geological  times,  and  has  given  rise  to  almost  all  the  limestone  for- 
mations of  the  globe,  as  well  as  to  others  of  much  interest  and  value 
in  geological  history.  To  trace  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants 
and  animals,  their  relation  to  climate,  and  the  conditions  whidi  are 
favourable  or  not  to  their  development,  belongs  to  natural  history  rather 
than  to  geology.  But  some  remarks  will  be  offered  on  these  questions 
in  the  part  of  this  Manual  which  treats  of  palieontology.  In  the 
meantime  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  mode  in  which  plants  and 
animals  make  new  formations  over  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

Plant  Formations. — In  temperate  and  arctic  climates  certain  plants 
(tphagnumy  etc),  fonn  in  moist  hollows  and  level  spaces  wide  and  deep 
accumulations  of  their  remains,  to  which  the  name  of  peat-mosses  or 
bogs  is  applied.  The  roots  of  these  plants  decay,  while  the  upper  sur- 
ieuce  continues  to  grow  ;  and  in  this  way  deposits  of  peat,  10,  20, 
or  even  40  feet  in  thickness  are  formed.  The  peat  is  loose  and  fibrous 
at  the  top,  but  becomes  firmer  further  down,  till  at  the  bottom  of  a 

*  Bee  Elie  de  Beauaont'i  Legoiu  de  GM09U  Pnaiqiu,  1848,  tome  L  p.  185  <<  mq.  The 
oonMrvatiye  effeots  of  torf  are  mnch  exaggerated  by  many  writera,  as,  for  example,  by  M. 
de  Beaumont  in  the  work  jnst  cited.    Hif  argumenta  are  given  in  Chapter  XZV.  of  this 
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deep  moss  it  is  sometimes  so  compact  as  to  resemble  brown  lignite. 
There  are  some  large  mosses  in  the  British  Islands ;  and  they  are  said  to 
oover  about  a  tenth  of  the  surface  of  Ireland.  They  are  extensively 
developed  also  in  some  parts  of  France,  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
Canada. 

Some  of  the  British  mosses  are  believed  to  have  been  formed  by 
the  extensive  destruction  of  forests  by  human  agency,  from  the  time  of 
the  Romans  downwards.  Others  have  arisen  from  the  destniction  of 
forests  by  storms.  In  such  cases,  the  marsh  plants  spring  up,  owing  to 
the  way  in  which  the  prostrated  trees  interrupt  the  drainage  of  the 
country,  and  the  trunks  are  gradually  enveloped  in  and  buried  under 
a  growth  of  peat  Many  peat-mosses  have  evidently  at  one  time  been 
lakes,  the  water  having  been  gradually  displaced  by  the  growth  of 
vegetable  matter. 

Men  and  auimals  are  often  lost  in  soft  swampy  peat-bogs.  The 
peat  has  an  antiseptic  property,  whereby  the  flesh,  skin,  and  hair,  as 
well  as  the  bones  of  animals,  are  preserved,  or  sometimes  in  part  con- 
verted into  adipocere.* 

The  mangrove  swamps  of  tropical  countries  are  another  instance 
of  the  gradual  displacement  of  water  and  increase  of  land  by  the 
growth  and  decay  of  vegetables.  These  swamps  perhaps  furmsh  the 
nearest  parallel  at  present  existing  to  the  way  in  which  coal  was 
formed.  Chemical  analysis  shows  that  a  gradation  can  be  traced  from 
the  composition  of  ordinary  wood  through  peat  and  lignite  to  the  most 
mineralised  forms  of  coaL 

The  following  Table  contains  the  mean  oomposition  of  wood,  the  mean  of  three 
aDalyws  of  peat,  of  four  sets  of  analyses  of  lignite,  comprising  twenty  specimens, 
of  sixty-seyen  analyses  of  coal,  and  the  extreme  of  several  analyses  of  different 
kinds  of  anthracite,  t 


Composition  of  Carbonaceous  Substances. 


Carbon. 

Hydrogen, 

Oxygen  and 
Nitrogen. 

Earthy  Sabstanees 
or  Anh. 

Wood 
Peat  . 
Lignite 
Coal  . 
Anthracite . 

491 
54*1 
69-3 
821 
96*0 

6*8 
6-6 
6-6 
6-5 
8-92 

44*6 
40-1 
25-8 
12*4 
8-45 

Min.        Max. 

4-6    to  100 
0-8    to  47-2 
0-24  to  85-5 
0-94  to    7-07 

*  For  aeeonnta  of  peat  and  mosses,  see  Rennie*s  Bs$aft  on  PiU,  1610 ;  Steele's  Peat- 
mou  or  Twff'lfog,  1836 ;  eeikie's  Aseaay  nTScotUmd,  p.  8S7 ;  Mr.  James  Oelkie  **  On  Peat/' 
Tnuu.  Bey.  Soe.  Edin,  toL  xxIt.  p.  sas. 

t  Bischof,  Op,  0it  yoL  I  chap.  xy. 
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Animal  FormatioiLk — The  softer  parts  of  animal  organisms  almost 
always  decay,  and  are  resolved  into  water,  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  etc 
The  harder  parts,  however,  often  accumulate  and  form  extensive 
deposits.  On  land  which  lies  in  a  rainless  or  nearly  rainless  tract,  the 
droppings  of  sea-birds  gather  into  thick  beds  of  what  is  known  as 
gucMo.  In  fresh  water  the  remains  of  molluscs  and  calcareous  algas 
form  deposits  of  fine  white  calcareous  mud  called  marl,  which,  on 
dried  lake-bottoms,  is  often  dug  for  agricultural  purposes. 

"  The  beds  of  the  lakes  in  the  limestone  districts  of  Ireland  have  often  a  thick 
deposit  of  white  mud,  -which,  when  dry,  is  almost  Uke  floor  in  appearance,  and  is 
wholly  soluble  in  acids.  It  is  full  of  undecomposed  fresh-water  shells  of  ordinaiy 
living  species,  but  does  not  itself  disclose  any  trace  of  an  organic  origin.  My 
friend.  Dr.  J.  Barker,  of  Dublin,  subjected  some  of  it,  at  my  request,  to  a  careful 
microscopical  examination,  but  could  discover  no  trace  of  organic  structure. 
Around  lakes  that  have  been  partially  drained,  large  deposits  of  this  substance^ 
several  feet  in  thickness,  may  be  seen  ;  and,  in  sounding  some  of  the  lakes,  I 
usually  found  the  lead  sank  into  and  came  up  partially  coated  with  this  sub- 
stance. 

*'  In  some  parts  of  the  shores  of  the  lakes  there  are  accumulations  of  small 
nodular  concretionary-looking  balls  of  about  half-an-inch  in  diameter,  which  Dr. 
AUman,  of  Edinburgh,  told  me  were  a  species  of  nullipore.  It  is  only  in  the 
lakes  in  limestone  districts  that  this  deposit  is  conspicuous.'** 

In  the  sea  animal  remains  form  much  more  important  deposits 
than  on  land  or  in  fresh  water.  The  accumulation  of  shells  and 
corallines  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  shell-limestone.  The  droppings 
of  fish,  and  the  shells  of  lingulae,  and  some  other  molluscs,  form  phos- 
phatic  nodule&t  Calcareous  foraminifera  exist  in  such  numbers  on 
some  parts  of  the  ocean-floor  as  to  form  there  enormous  deposits  of  a 
chalky  mud,  which  closely  resembles  chalk  in  character  and  origin, 
and  which,  according  to  Professor  Wyville  Thomson,  may  really  have  i 

been  formed  continuously  ever  since  the  cretaceous  period  by  the 
lineal  descendants  of  the  organisms  which  formed  the  chalk.  Siliceous 
diatoms,  along  with  the  spiculsB  of  sponges,  furnish  the  materials  for 
siliceous  layers  and  nodules,  like  the  flints  of  the  chalk.  Lastly,  enormous 
masses  of  limestone  are  formed  along  the  margins  of  islands  and  conti- 
nents, and  over  submerged  land,  by  the  coral-polyps.  The  following 
details}:  may  be  of  interest  to  the  student  : — 

Siliceous  Deposits. — To  account  for  the  deposition  of  silica  on  the  bed  of  i 

the  sea,  where  evaporation  is  not  possible,  we  are  compelled,  as  in  the  case  of 
limestone,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  powers  of  animal  life.  The  minute  shells  of 
many  of  the  Foraminifera,  as,  for  instance,  the  PolycysHrux,  are  composed  of 
silica,  which  they  have  extracted  finom  the  water  of  the  sea.  §  Some  kinds  of 
rock,  such  as  Tripoli,  or  polishing  slate,  are  entirely  made  up  of  these  microscopic 

*  H8.  by  Mr.  Jukes.  t  Bee  cmU,  p.  818,  note.  %  By  Mr.  Jakes.  4 

I  There  is  a  sandstone  in  Barbadoes  which  prevails  through  an  extensive  district  in  that 

Island,  which  1b  composed  of  the  sUiceous  skeletons  of  PolyejfMtiruB,  more  or  leas  flrmly 

united  by  a  calcareous  cement  (Carpenter's  Foratnin^fBra,  Boy.  Soc  p.  SIX 
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sabstanoefi,  some  beds  thus  fonned  being  many  fathoma  in  thickneas  and  many 
milea  in  extent.  All  aeaa;  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  abound  with  these 
minute  OTganisms.  They  have  been  found  living  even  in  ice.  The  phosphor- 
escence of  this  sea  is  due  to  the  presence  of  organic  beings,  a  laige  proportion  of 
which  are  siliceous-cased  infusoria,  whether  belonging  to  the  animal  or  vegetable 
kingdom.  According  to  Ehienberg,  there  are  formed  annually  in  the  mud 
deposited  in  the  harbour  of  Wismar,  in  the  Baltic,  17,946  cubic  feet  of  siliceous 
organisms.  Although  it  takes  a  hundred  millions  of  these  animalcules*  to  weigh 
a  grain,  Ehrenberg  collected  a  pound  weight  of  them  in  an  hour.  So  prolific  are 
they,  moreover,  that  **  a  single  one  of  these  animalcules  can  increase  to  such  aa 
extent  during  one  month,  that  its  entire  descendants  can  form  a  bed  of  silica  25 
square  miles  in  extent,  and  1}  foot  thick."  As  a  parallel  to  Archimedes,  who 
declared  he  eould  move  the  earth  if  he  had  a  lever  long  enough,  we  may  say  : — > 
''Give  us  a  mailed  animalcule^  and  with  it  we  will  separate  all  the  carbonate 
of  lime  and  silica  from  the  ocean."  The  silica  thus  rendered  solid  may  either 
be  deposited  alone,  or  may  be  mingled  with  the  calcareous  matter  deposited 
on  the  bed  of  the  sea.  If  the  siHceous  be  dilFiised  in  a  fine  state  of  division 
pretty  equally  through  the  calcareous  matter,  it  may  perhaps  be  consolidated  in 
that  state  of  difinsion,  producing  a  siliceous  Umestone,  or  it  may,  in  obedience  to 
certain  chemical  laws,  segregate  itself,  more  or  less  completely,  from  the  calcareous 
matter,  and  form  either  distinct  layers  and  veins^  or  concretionary  balls  and  nodules. 
The  presence  of  a  body,  itself  consisting  largely  of  silica,  such  as  many  sponges, 
will  facilitate  and  determine  this  process,  affording  a  centre  of  attraction  for  the 
siliceous  particles  to  collect  around  it  from  the  adjacent  matter. 

The  small  proportion  which  the  siliceous-cased  animalcules  bear  to  those  that 
secrete  calcareous  matter,  explains  the  fact  that  the  siliceous  rooks,  to  which  we 
must  attribute  an  organic  origin,  rarely  occur  in  large  continuous  masses,  but  are 
usually  dispersed  in  nodular  concretions,  or  thin  layers,  through  the  mass  of  the 
calcareous  or  other  rocks. 

CaloareoQS  Deposits. — ^The  shells  of  MoUnsoous  animals  consist  chiefly  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  so  do  the  crusts  of  the  Crustacea  and  Echinodermata,  and  aa 
we  descend  still  lower  to  the  Polyps  and  Fonuninifera  we  meet  with  animals  that 
secrete  stiU  larger  quantities  of  that  substance,  not  only  larger  in  proportion  to 
their  own  bodies,  but  much  larger  absolute  bulks  of  it,  in  consequence  of  their 
numbers.  Although  the  quantity  of  carbonic  add  gas  in  the  sea  is  so  great  as  to 
keep  fluid  ail  the  lime  which  is  already  diisolved  in  it,  and  even  a  good  deal  more 
than  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  yet  it  does  not  immediately  exercise  its  solvent 
powers  on  the  carbonate  of  lime  that  has  been  secreted  by  the  organs  of  animals, 
since  the  oiganic  structure  seems  to  protect  it,  for  a  time  at  least,  from  the  merely 
chemical  action  of  the  acid.  Moreover,  the  concentration  of  so  large  a  propor- 
tionate mass  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  comparatively  small  spaces,  would  require  a 
long-continued  action  of  currents  of  sea-water  upon  it,  in  order  to  re-dissolve  it, 
since  no  portion  of  water  could  remove  more  than  one-tenth  per  cent  of  its  own 
bnik.t 

In  the  extra*tropical  seas,  it  would  seem  probable  that  Fonuninifera  and  other 
allied  animals  are  iJie  most  active  agents  in  the  secretion  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
In  the  series  of  sounding  operations  conducted  across  the  Atlantic  by  the  officers 
of  the  British  and  United  States  navies,  preliminary  to  laying  down  the  electric 
telegraph,  it  was  found  that  large  parts  of  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  were  covered 
with  a  calcareous  "  oaze."  Between  the  1 6th  and  45th  degrees  of  west  longitude 
lies  the  deepest  part  of  the  ocean  between  Ireland  and  Newfoundland,  varjring 

*  In  using  the  tetms  "  animakQles"  and  "  inAiserla,"  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
biologists  now  believe  nuay  of  them,  such  as  the  Diatomace«,  to  be  v^etables. 
f  Bisehof,  vol.  ia  p.  171. 
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from  about  1500  to  2400  fathoms,  the  bottom  of  which  is  almost  wholly  composed 
of  a  kind  of  soft  mealy  substance,  which  has  been  called  oaze.  This  substance  is 
remarkably  sticky,  having  been  found  to  adhere  to  the  sounding  rod  and  line 
through  its  passage  from  the  bottom  to  the  surface,  in  some  instances  from  a 
depth  of  more  than  2000  fathoms.  The  space  indicated  equals  a  distance  of 
more  than  1300  miles,  in  which  all  the  dredgings  except  two  indicated  the  same 
kind  of  bottom.  * 

Professor  Huxley  gives  a  description  of  the  oaze  derived  from  depths  between 
1700  and  2400  fathoms  (or  10,200  and  14,400  feet).  He  says,  **A  singular  uni- 
formity of  character  pervades  these  soundings.  As  they  lie  undisturbed  they  form 
an  excessively  fine  light  brown  muddy  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottles  in  which 
they  are  preserved  ;  but  in  this  mud  a  certain  slight  grittiness  can  be  detected, 
arising  from  the  intermixture  of  minute  hard  particles  (hardly  ever  exceeding  l-5(Hli 
of  an  inch  in  diameter).  .  .  .  When  a  little  of  this  mud  is  taken  out  and  thoroughly 
dried,  it  becomes  white  or  reddish-white,  and  (though  less  white)  closely  resembles 
very  fine  chalk,  and  fully  nine*tenths,  as  I  imagine,  by  weight  of  this  deposit 
consists  of  minute  animal  organisms  called  Foraminifera,  provided  with  thick 
skeletons  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Hence,  when  a  dilute  acid  is  added  to 
the  mud,  a  violent  eifervescence  takes  place,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  bulk  dis- 
appears." Professor  Huxley  believes  that  85  per  cent  of  the  whole  belong  to  one 
species  of  the  genus  Globigerina,  5  per  cent  to  other  calcareous  organisms  of  at 
most  four  or  five  species,  and  tiie  remaining  10  per  cent  consists  partly  of  minute 
granules  of  quartz,  and  partly  of  animal  and  vegetable  (diatomaces)  organifima 
provided  with  siliceous  skeletons  and  envelopes,  f 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  materials  for  a  continuous  bed  of  limestone 
with  flint  nodules  are  now  being  deposited  in  the  North  Atlantic  over  a  space 
which  is  1800  mUes  in  diameter,  a  distance  equal  to  that  from  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland  to  the  borders  of  Russia,  or  from  Paris  to  Constantinople.  In  the  second 
pamphlet  by  Captain  Bajrman,  published  in  1859,  describing  the  line  of  soundings 
taken  to  the  Azores  in  1858,  he  states  that  he  found  precisely  similar  oaze  nearly 
down  to  latitude  45^,  so  that  the  deposit  appears  to  be  at  least  600  miles  broad. 

Coral  Rt/^s, — The  solidification  of  carbonate  of  lime  by  the  forces  of  life  thus 
discovered  to  be  going  on  in  the  depths  of  the  North  Atlantic,  is  doubtless  equally 
active  in  the  other  oceans,  both  within  and  without  the  tropics.  In  many  parts 
of  the  intertropical  regions  of  the  world,  however,  especially  in  the  Indian  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  another  class  of  animals,  namely,  the  Actinozoa,  produce  still 
greater  efi'ects.  These  are  merely  soft  gelatinous  animals,  consisting  of  little  else 
thon  a  small  sac  or  stomach,  with  tentacles  arranged  round  its  margin  to  assist  in 
supplying  it  with  food.  The  Actinia  or  Sea  Anemone  is  a  well-known  example  of 
these  snimsls.  Some  kinds  of  them  form  a  common  body,  by  the  union  of  a  great 
number  of  individuals,  just  as  a  number  of  individual  buds  exist  in,  or  grow  out 
of,  a  common  vegetable  body  or  tree  ;  the  compound  body  in  each  case  increasing 

*  Captain  Dayman's  Deep  5ea  Drtdgings  (18fi8>  He  says  that  this  is  "  the  greatest  dip  ** 
or  steepest  inclination  "in  the  whole  North  Atlantic  Ocean."  The  numbers  indicate 
an  "incline"  of  1200  fathoms,  or  2400  yards,  in  IS*  of  longitude,  which  in  latitude  62* 
may  be  taken  as  very  nearly  equal  to  24,000  yarda  This  gives  an  inclination  of  1  in  10. 
or  about  0*,  a  slope  which  is  exceeded  by  that  of  many  of  our  carriage  roads  on  dry  land. 
The  bed  of  the  North  Atlantic  has  more  recently  been  examined  in  much  greater  detail  by 
Dr.  Carpenter,  Professor  WyviUe  Thomson,  and  Mr.  Owyn  Jeffreys.  See  posCeo,  Part  IH., 
Palseontology. 

t  In  parts  of  the  tropical  seas  much  larger  species  of  Foraminifera  exist  in  great  abun- 
dance, as  the  author  used  frequently  to  bring  up,  when  dredging  off  the  N.E.  coast  of 
Australia,  bagful  after  bagftil  of  orbitolites  (see  Cupenter's  Fcraminiftra,  Royal  Society,  p. 
105,  etc) ;  and  the  sands  of  the  neighbouring  coasts  were  often  full  of  thaie  bodies. 
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in  consequence  of  the  multiplication  and  growth  of  the  individuals  belonging  to 
it.  Almost  all  these  compound  Actinozoa  or  Polyps,  as  they  used  to  be  called, 
secrete  carbonate  of  lime,  forming  a  solid  compound  skeleton  or  frame-worKy 
called  CoraL 

In  most  tropical  seas  encrusting  patches  or  banks  of  liylng  coral  are  to  be 
found  along  the  shores,  wherever  they  consist  of  hard  rock,  and  the  water  is  quite 
clear.    These  Mr.  Darwin  calls  Fringing  reefs. 

If  the  slope  of  the  shore  be  steep,  these  Fringing  reefs  are  of  insignificant 
extent,  since  the  animals  that  form  them  do  not  flourish  at  greater  deptiiis  than 
about  fifteen  fathoms,  and  the  largest  and  most  massive  kinds  seem  to  prefer  the 
play  of  moving  water,  or  even  the  dash  and  roll  of  the  breakers  to  more  tranquil 
depths.  Where  the  nature  and  slope  of  the  bottom  is  favourable,  a  Fringing  reef 
may  extend  a  mile  or  two  from  the  shore,  and  the  whole  sea  become  choked  with 
coral  as  far  out  as  the  original  fifteen-fathom  line.  Dr.  Dana  says  they  do  not  live 
in  water  that  ever  sinks  below  66°  F.,  which  may  be  one  reason  for  their  limit  of 
depth,  and  also  a  reason  for  their  absence  from  certain  intertropical  coasts,  such 
as  that  of  South  America,  which  is  swept  by  Antarctic  currents  of  cold  water,  so 
that  the  temperature  of  the  sea  sinks  sometimes  to  58°  at  the  Qalapagos.  * 

In  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  far  away  from  any  land,  huge  masses  of 
coral  rock  rise  up  from  vast  and  often  unknown  depths  just  to  the  level  of  low- 
water.  These  masses  are  often  unbroken  for  many  miles  in  length  and  breadth ; 
and  groups  of  such  masses,  separated  by  small  intervals  of  deep  water,  occur  over 
■paces  sometimes  of  400  or  500  miles  long,  by  50  or  60  in  width.  These  often 
form  large  irregular  rings  or  loops,  and  when  they  do  not  enclose  any  high  land 
they  are  called  Atolls. 

When  the  reefs  encircle  or  front  high  land,  with  a  navigable  water-channel 
between  the  land  and  their  outer  edge,  they  are  called  Barrier  reefs  by  Darwin. 
The  Barrier  reef  along  the  north-east  coast  of  Australia  is  composed  of  a  chain  of 
such  masses,  and  is  about  1250  statute  miles  long,  from  10  to  90  miles  in  width, 
and  rises  at  its  seaward  edge  from  depths  which  in  some  places  certainly  exceed 
1800  feet.t  It  may  be  likened  to  a  great  submarine  wall  or  terrace  fronting  the 
whole  north-east  coast  of  Australia,  resting  at  each  end  on  shallow  water,  but 
rising  from  very  great  depths  about  the  centre,  its  upper  surface  forming  a  plateau, 
rarying  from  10  to  30  fathoms  in  depth,  which  is  studded  all  over  with  steepsided 
block-like  masses  that  rise  up  to  the  level  of  low  water.  These  masses  vary  in  size 
flrom  mere  pinnacles  to  an  area  of  ten  miles  in  length,  by  one  or  two  in  breadth, 
the  length  running  more  or  less  nearly  across  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  wind. 
They  are  especially  numerous  and  most  linear  along  the  edge  of  the  great  bank  on 
which  they  rest,  the  passages  between  them  being  sometimes  two  or  three  miles 
wide,  but  often  very  narrow,  like  irregular  embrasures  opened  here  and  there 
through  the  parapet  wall  of  a  fortress.  These  "individual  reefs"  running  along 
the  outer  edge  protect  the  comjuiratively  shallow  water  inside,  and,  with  the 
numerous  inner  reefs  that  are  scattered  over  its  space,  make  it  one  great  natural 
harbour.  An  idea  of  its  extent  may  be  gained  by  supposing  it  titmsferred  to  our 
own  part  of  the  world,  where  it  would  extend  from  Brest  across  the  mouths  of  the 
English  Channel  and  Irish  Sea,  round  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  to  the  extreme 
west  point  of  Iceland,  or  curve  along  the  shores  of  Scotland  and  the  Shetland 
Islands  up  to  the  coast  of  Norway. 

'In  the  deep  sea  around,  and  in  all  the  neighbouring  seas,  from  Torres  Straits 
to  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  wherever  "bottom"  is  brought  up  by  the  lead,  it  is 
found  to  be  a  very  fine,  almost  impalpable,  pale  olive-green  mud,  which  is  wholly 
soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  add.  This  substance,  when  dried,  would  therefore 
be  scarcely  different  from  chalk,  though  it  commonly  is  of  a  greener  tinge.    This 

*  Dana's  Coral  Bufi,  p.  99.  t  See  Vuyoif  qf  H.M.S.  Fly,  voL  L,  chapter  13. 
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fine  calcareoiiB  mud  may  be  partly  (lerived,  like  the  oaze  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
from  the  calcareous  bodies  of  mlnnte  animals ;  but  much  of  it  is  doubtless  prodnoed 
ftom  the  waste  of  the  coral  reefs  themselyes.  Some  fishes,  according  to  Mr. 
Darwin,  browse  upon  liyiug  coral,  and  all  the  great  Holothuria  (or  Tripang),  so 
abundant  on  the  coral  reefs  of  the  Great  Barrier  and  elsewhere,  are  always  full  of 
coral  sand.*  The  mere  process  of  digestion,  then,  carried  on  by  these  and  other 
animals,  must  contribute  much  impalpable  calcareous  mud  to  the  adjacent  seas. 

The  tidal  currents  among  the  "inner  reefs,"  and  in  the  openings  of  the  Qreat 
Barrier,  are  often  excessively  strong,  running  sometimes  with  an  impetuous  «weep^ 
in  the  same  direction,  eren  for  two  or  three  days  together,  especially  after  great 
storms  have  driven  large  quantities  of  water  into  the  space  between  the  outer  edge 
and  the  land,  f  The  outer  edge  of  the  Great  Barrier  (and  the  windward  side  of  all 
coral  reefs)  is  always  subject  to  the  battering  and  pounding  action  of  the  most 
tremendous  surf  that  can  be  imagined,  since  the  long  roll  of  the  ocean-swell  falls 
suddenly  on  the  upper  edge  of  tiie  great  submarine  wall,  dashing  upqn  it  with 
almost  inconceivable  power,  and  roaring  over  the  surface  of  the  reeif  in  huge 
breakers,  that  are  sometimes  felt  even  all  across  it.  At  high  tide  especially,  when 
the  wind  blows  strongly  on  the  reef,  a  vast  quantity  of  water  is  thus  thrown  into 
the  inner  lagoon,  which,  as  the  tide  falls,  scours  out  all  the  outer  channels  and 
psssages.  Although  the  living  coral  flourishes  most  where  the  surf  is  heaviest, 
and  the  greatest  masses  of  Meeandrina  and  Porite8,t  uid  other  gigantic  species,  live 
only  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  reef ;  yet  if  a  mass,  living  or  dead,  be  once  detached 
fh>m  the  rest,  it  is  soon  acted  upon  by  these  breakers,  and  ultimately  triturated 
into  calcareous  sand  or  mud. 

In  addition  to  the  Great  Barrier  just  spoken  of,  all  the  sea  between  Australia, 
New  Caledonia,  and  the  Louisiade,  is  infested  with  coral  reefs,  so  that  Flinders 
called  it  the  Coral  Sea.  As  this  space  is  1000  miles  wide  and  broad,  we  have  hero 
an  area  of  something  like  a  million  of  square  miles  over  which  carbonate  of  lime 
has  been  consolidated  into  great  sheets  and  bank -like  masses,  which  are  in  some 
parts  at  least  more  than  1000,  probably  more  than  2000,  feet  in  thickness. 

Conaolidation  of  the  Materials  of  Coral  Reefs, — Those  coral  reefs  which  may 
be  called  living  reefs,  consist  of  living  corals  only  in  parts  of  their  upper  surface, 
and  along  their  outside  rim,  the  living  part  being  a  mere  film  compai^  with  their 
whole  bulk.  All  the  interior  is  composed  of  dead  corals  and  shells,  compacted 
together  by  calcareous  sand  and  mud,  derived  from  the  waste  of  other  corals  and 
shells,  and  by  countless  myriads  of  minute  calcareous  organisms.  The  living  part, 
even  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  reef,  is  that  only  which  is  never  dry  at  low  water. 
The  part  which  is  then  exposed  is  composed  of  mere  stone,  often  capable  of  being 
lifted  in  slabs,  bearing  no  small  resemblance  to  some  of  our  oldest  limestones. 
These  slabs  and  blocks,  when  broken  open,  are  frequently  found  to  have  a  crystal- 
line structure  internally,  by  which  the  oiganic  structure  of  the  corals  and  shells  is 
more  or  less  disguised.  A  coral  reef,  then,  of  which  a  part  is  still  living  and  in 
process  of  formation  above,  may  internally  consist  of  solid  crystalline  limestoDO. 

*  Darwin,  Coral  Jtufi,  p.  14.  t  Voj/agt  of  H.M.S,  Fly^  vol.  i,  p.  19. 

X  Rounded  masses,  or  solid  stools  of  M nandrina,  of  6  or  8  feet  in  diameter,  are  common 
among  the  detached  blocks  rolled  up  firom  the  outer  slope  on  to  the  reef.  They  may  be 
seen  jast  inside  the  surf,  at  low  water,  fh>m  a  distance  of  one  to  two  miles,  and  are  spoken 
of  hy  Flinders  as  "  Tarks'  Heads."  I  once  landed  close  to  the  edge  of  the  Barrier,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Blackwood  Channel,  in  eoatb  latitude  11*  45',  on  a  continuous  mass  of 
Porites,  which  was  at  least  20  feet  across,  and  seemed  to  pass  downwards  into  the  mass  of 
the  reef  below  water  without  any  disconnection.  It  was  worn  Into  pinnacles  above,  so 
that  two  or  three  of  ua  could  stand  in  the  different  hollows  without  seeing  each  other. 
This  formed  put  of  a  line  of  such  masaea  that  attracted  onr  attention  fh>m  a  distance  of 
three  miles.    They  are  marked  as  "rocks  dry  at  high  water  **  in  the  charts. 
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On  the  nppcr  stufaota  of  nome  coral  retb  small  aaady  ialanda  an  fbnnad^'— ihe 
coral  tend  being  drifted  by  the  winds  and  wavea  till  it  forma  a  bank  reaching  abova 
liigh-water  mark.  In  some  of  these  islands,  the  rounded  calcareous  grains  are 
bound  together  into  a  solid  stone  by  the  action  of  rain  wat6r,  which  dissolves  some 
of  the  carbonate  of  lime  asdt  falls,  but,  being  shortly  evaporated,  re-depoaits  it  again 
in  the  form  of  a  calcareous  oemenL  The  stone  thus  formed  is  like  a  cake  resting 
Upon  still  incoherent  sand  below.  Some  of  this  stone,  which  was  used  for  buUdiHg 
a  beacon  tower  on  Rainas'  Islet,  to  mark  an  opening  in  the  Great  Barrier  reei^  pre- 
sented very  distinct  examples  of  the  oolitic  texture,  little  minute  grains  and  particles 
being  enveloped  in  one  or  two  concentric  coats,  like  the  coats  of  an  onion.  That 
this  sto&e  was  not  oonsolidated  under  water  is  ph>ved  by  nests  of  turtles'  eggs 
being  found  imbedded  in  it,  evidently  deposited  by  the  animal  when  the  sand  was 
above  water,  and  was  still  loose  and  incoherent. 

Raised  coral  ree£s,  in  the  islands  of  Timor  and  Java,  are  internally  almost  as 
white  and  friable  as  chalk,  though  they  have  fiwquently  a  rougher  and  grittier 
texture^  and  weather  black  outside.  The  weathered  surfaoea  of  tiiese  limestones, 
often  at  a  height  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  with  their  elnbedded 
shells  of  all  descriptions,  including  a  Tridacna  of  one  or  two  feet  in  diameter,  differ 
in  no  respect  from  some  of  the  surfaces  of  the  Great  Barrier  reef,  where  exposed 
at  low  water,*  though  no  one  who  is  not  familiar  with  coral  ree&  would 
suppose  them  to  have  had  such  an  origin.  Dr.  Dana  insists  strongly  on  **  the 
peifect  compactness  and  freedom  from  fossils  of  a  laige  portion  of  the  coral  rock, 
although  made  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  living  corals  and  shells ; "  and  also 
mentions  the  **  oolitic  structure  of  part  of  this  compact  kind."  +  He  speaks  of  one 
kind  of  coral  rock  as  "  a  fine-grained,  compact,  and  clinking  limestone,  as  solid  and 
flint-like  in  firacture  as  any  SOurian  limestone,  and  with  rarely  a  sheU  or  fhigment 
of  coraL'*^  I  can  corroborate  these  observations,  as  nothing  struck  me  more  when 
walking  on  coral  reefs  than  the  great  resemblance  of  the  slabs  lyii)g  about  to  those 
on  the  surface  of  the  limestone  quarries  near  Dudley.  § 

Guided  by  these  facts  and  observations,  we  may  form  tolerably  accurate  notions 
of  the  mode  of  origin  of  all  our  marine  limestones,  and  attribute  to  them  an  organic- 
chemical  origin,  tiding  into  account,  at  the  same  time,  how  easily  they  may  have 
been  subsequently  altered  in  structure  or  texture  by  the  metamorphic  action  either 
of  water  or  of  heat  We  must  aUo  bear  In  mind  that  although  the  carbonate  of 
lime  may  have  been  secreted  and  brought  into  a  solid  form  from  its  aqueous  solu- 
tion by  the  action  of  animal  life,  yet  ti^t  the  original  form  it  thus  received  has 
been  retained  in  only  a  small  part  of  it,  the  great  mass  having  been  subjected  to 
the  mechanical  actions  of  erosion,  trituration,  and  transport,  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent,  in  the  process  of  its  conversion  into  odcareous  mud,  and  deposition  as  beds 
of  limestone,  as  well  as  to  the  metamorphic  action  of  carbonated  water. 

Sumnuoy. — Plants  living  on  the  land  extract  carbon  from  the  air 
and  mineral  substances  from  the  soil,  and,nnder  favourable  circumstances, 
their  remains  gather  into  new  formations  as  turf  and  peat 

Ammftln  assimilate  into  their  own  bodies  the  organised  substance  of 
plants,  and  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  animal  kii^om  secrete  large 
masses  of  carbonate  of  lime,  silica,  and  other  mineral  compounds  from 

•  Vo^oif  ofH.M.S.  Flf.  t  Dana's  Momud,  p.  6i4.  S  lb.,  p.  S17. 

I  It  most  not  be  supposed  that  the  thin  and  compantively  insigntflcant  calcareous 
Iwids  in  the  BUuriaa  reeks  ever  deserved  the  name  of  eoial  reefi,  or  that  even  the  carbon- 
iferous limestone  was  chiefly  derived  from  eonlM.  The  animals  that  are  now  the  main 
producers  of  limestone  in  some  parts  of  the  world  are  those  which  form  corals,— Uie 
animals  that  were  the  main  produeers  of  limestone  in  some  parte  of  the  world  in  the  car- 
boniferous period  were  the  erinoids  or  seaplillea. 


'b     ^^ 
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the  inorganic  world.  To  a  dznall  extent  upon  land  and  in  fresh  water, 
but  on  a  great  scale  upon  the  flopr  of  the  ocean,  the  skeletons,  shells, 
and  other  exuvi^a  of  animals  gather  into  vast  formations  of  stratified 
rock. 

Mineral  matter  is  thus,  after  being  subject  to  the  destructive  agency 
of  mechanical  force,  and  after  apparently  disappearing  under  that  of 
chemical  action,  brought  back  to  the  solid  form  by  the  power  of  life, 
and  having  served  the  purposes  of  oiganic  beings  is  delivered  over  again, 
as  dead  matter,  to  perform  the  same  round  of  service  at  some  future  and 
perhaps  far  distant  period.  We  build  our  houses  by  aid  of  materiala 
derived  from  animals  that  perished  thousands  of  ages  ago,  and  we  waim 
and  light  them  from  those  of  equally  long  perished  plants,  restoring  to 
the  atmosphere  the  carbon  that  originally  floated  in  it,  and  giving  back 
to  the  dust,  and  then  to  the  waters  of  the  earth,  the  lime  that  was 
formerly  dissolved  in  them. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

CIRCULATION  OF  WATEB  UPON  THE  LAND. 

Apart  from  the  action  of  the  tindergiouiid  forces,  already  considered, 
water  is  the  great  agent  by  which  the  surface  of  the  globe  is  altered. 
There  is  a  ceaseless  circulation  of  water  between  land  and  sea,  sea  and 
land ;  and  by  means  of  this  circulation  the  solid  land  is  worn  away, 
▼alleys  are  excavated,  and  the  debris  is  carried  out  into  the  ocean,  there 
to  be  accumulated  into  fresh  strata,  which  shaU  eventually  be  raised 
into  new  land.  The  vapour  raised  by  solar  heat  from  the  earth's  surface 
rises  into  the  atmosphere,  condenses  there  into  clouds,  and  falls  again  to 
the  earth  as  rain,  snow,  or  haiL  That  portion  which  reaches  the  land 
partly  flows  off  again  into  the  sea  by  streams,  partly  sinks  underground, 
and,  after  performing  there  a  subterranean  circulation,  rises  once  more 
in  the  form  of  springs,  and  returns  to  the  ocean.  The  water  which  is 
raised  by  evaporation  falls  nearly  pure  upon  the  land ;  but  when  it 
returns  again  to  the  sea  it  is  no  longer  pure,  but  charged  with  mineral 
matter  in  chemical  solution  and  mechanical  suspension.  Aa  this  circu- 
lation is  constantly  going  on,  and  as  the  water  which  flows  off  the  land 
is  constantly  and  everywhere  carrying  the  detritus  of  the  land  into  the 
aea,  it  is  evident  that  we  have  here  a  system  of  geological  change  of  the 
most  stupendous  character.* 

That  the  notice  to  be  here  given  of  this  system  may  be  as  clear  and 
succinct  as  possible,  we  shall  arrange  the  subject  as  follows  . — 1st,  The 
DeJI  of  water  upon  the  land  as  rain  ;  2d,  The  course  of  that  part  of  the 
rainfall  which  sinks  undergroimd  and  re-appears  in  the  form  of  springs ; 
3d,  The  work  performed  by  that  part  of  the  rain&ll  which  flows  off  in 
streams  into  the  sea ;  4th,  The  action  of  frozen  water, — ^frost,  snow, 
river-ice,  and  glaciers. 

*  The  geological  importance  of  the  dTcalatlon  of  water  over  the  rarfhce  of  the  land  waa 
llist  reallaed  and  inaisted  on  by  the  great  Hntton,^  hia  Theory  of  the  Earth  (Treuu.  Boy.  Soe. 
JMU^,  vol.  i.,  p.  209, 1786,  afterwarda  expanded  and  published  in  1795  aa  a  aeparate  workX 
Notwithstanding  the  eloquent  elucidations  of  hia  friend  Flayfidr,  Button's  doctrines  on  this 
eul^eet  lay  dormant  for  half-a-eentury.  It  is  only  recently  that  they  have  been  rerlved  and 
adopted  by  a  growing  body  of  geologiats,  consisting  lai^ely  of  the  younger  men,  and  of  those 
who  are  engaged  professionally  in  the  daily  survey  of  rocks  and  rock-featurea.  The  student 
wfll  find  the  literature  of  thia  suttJect,  up  to  1807,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Whitaker,  OeoL  Mag., 
vol  iv.,  p.  447.  Since  that  time,  however,  additional  memoirs  have  been  published,  to 
■ome  of  which  reference  will  be  made  in  the  coniae  of  the  fc^wing  dismisalon. 
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L  Hain. 

Bain  acts  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  two  vrays, — Ist,  Choni- 
cally ;  and  2d,  Mechanically. 

1.  The  Ohemioal  AoUon  of  rain  arises  chiefly  from  the  solvent 
power  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  the  rain  absorbs  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  which  acts  upon  rocks  containing  carbonates  and  silicates  ;  partly, 
also,  from  the  way  in  which  its  oxygen  combines  with  substances  not 
yet  fully  oxydised.  Rain,  therefore,  removes  certain  ingredients  of 
rocks  in  chemical  solution,  and  helps  by  chemical  changes  to  disin- 
tegrate rocks. 

2.  The  Meohanioal  Action  of  rain  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which 
it  washes  off  the  fin»  particles  of  disintegrated  rock  or  of  soil,  and 
carries  them  down  to  lower  ground,  or  into  streams.  The  fine  detritos 
is  either  held  in  mechanical  suspension  in  the  rain-water,  or  merely 
pushed  along  the  surface. 

Besnlts  of  Bain-Action. — ^The  importance  of  rain  as  a  geolo|^oal 
agent  can  only  be  adequately  realised  when  the  general  denudation  of  a 
large  district  is  studied.  In  every  country  in  which  rain  fslls  the  whole 
surface  is  exposed  to  this  action.  Hence,  as  Button  first  pointed  out, 
the  superficial  covering  of  disintegrated  rock  or  soil  is  constantly 
travelling,  slowly,  indeed,  but  certainly,  outward  and  downward  to 
the  sea.  This  wasting  of  the  surface  is  not  entirely  the  work  of  rain. 
We  have  seen  that  the  atmosphere  helps,  and  additional  aid  is  given 
in  many  countries  by  the  action  of  frost.  Rain,  however,  is  the 
agent  by  which  the  work  of  the  other  forces  is  made  conducive  to 
the  general  degradation  of  a  land-surface ;  for  it  is  by  rain  that  the 
layer  of  disintegrated  rock,  which  would  otherwise  accumulate  over  the 
solid  rock  and  protect  it  frt)m  further  decay,  is  removed,  and  a  fresh 
surface  of  rock  is  exposed  to  further  disintegration.  This  decay  of  a 
land-surface,  though  general  and  constant,  is  not  uniform.  There  are 
some  places  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  rock,  from  the  flatness  of  the 
ground,  or  from  other  causes,  rain  works  under  great  difficulties,  and 
where,  therefore,  the  rate  of  waste  must  be  inconceivably  slow.  There 
are  other  places,  again,  where  the  rate  is  so  rapid  as  to  be  readily 
appreciable  from  year  to  year.  It  will  be  pointed  out,  in  a  subsequent 
chapter,  that  this  inequality  in  the  rate  of  waste  has  been  largely 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  present  relief  of  the  land,  those 
parts  where  the  waste  is  greatest  forming  hollows  and  valleys,  while 
the  others,  where  it  has  been  less,  form  table-lands,  hills,  and 
mountains. 

The  general^  decay  of  the  surface  of  the  land  has  enabled  rain  to 
collect  in  favourable  situations  considerable  accumulations  of  loam  and 
earth — the  washings  from  adjoining  higher  ground.  Of  such  a  nature 
are  the  '*  brick-earth,^*  '^  head^  and  "  rain-woik**  of  the  south  of  England 
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— -earthy  depositSi  sometimes  fall  of  angular  stones,  derived  from  the 
snbaeriid  waste  of  the  rocks  of  the  neighbourhood.*  In  some  parts  of 
the  Alps  thick  deposits  of  earth,  formed  hy  old  glaciers,  and  abomiding 
in  large  stones,  have  been  cut  by  the  yertical  faU  of  rain  into  pillars— 
the  formation  of  which  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  each  pillar  is 
capped  with  a  stone,  which  has  protected  the  earth  underneath  it  while 
the  surrounding  portions  were  being  cut  away.f 

2.  Underground  Water. 

When  rain  £elQs  upon  land,  part  of  it,  instead  of  running  off  in 
brooks  and  rivers,  sinks  underground,  and,  after  a  more  or  leas  circuit- 
ous journey  there,  returns  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  springs.  The 
geological  changes  effected  by  underground  water  are  twofold — 1st, 
Chemical ;  2d,  Mechanical. 

1.  The  Chemical  Action  of  undergound  water  depends  either  upon 
the  solvent  power  of  its  carbonic  acid,  or  upon  the  influence  of  internal 
heat.  In  the  one  case  we  have  the  cause  of  the  changes  carried  on  by 
ordinaiy  springs ;  in  the  other,  the  cause  of  the  action  of  very  deep- 
seated  and  thermal  springs. 

Bain-water  and  snow  contain  small  quantities  of  carbonic  acid 
derived  from  the  atmosphere,  and  acquire  more  in  sinking  through  the 
0oiL  If  water,  in  circulating  underground,  meets  with  carbonic  add 
gas  rising  from  the  interior,  it  becomes  saturated  with  it,  and  carbonated 
springs  are  produced.  The  waters  of  springs,  rivers,  and  lakes,  there- 
fore, always  contain  some,  and  probably  a  very  variable  amount  of, 
carbonic  acid  gas.  Carbonate  of  lime  is  nearly  insoluble  in  pure  water, 
but  if  the  water  contains  sufficient  carbonic  acid,  the  mineral  is 
easily  dissolved  by  it,  in  consequence  of  the  carbonate  being  converted 
into  a  soluble  salt,  in  the  form  of  a  bicarbonate  or  sesquicarbonate  of 
lime.  The  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  held  in  solution  by  water 
containing  free  carbonic  acid  is  likewise  very  variable.  .  In  springs  it 
may  occasionally  reach  the  point  of  saturation,  which  is  about  106  parts 
in  the  hundred  thousand. 

When  water  containing  carbonate  of  lime  in  solntioD  anffera  fh>m  evaporation, 
each  drop  of  wat6r  loses  both  water  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  thus  boooming  gradu- 
ally saturated  with  the  carbonate  of  lime  without  gaining  any  increase  in  solvent 
power,  t    When,  then,  the  evaporation  is  continued  beyond  the  point  of  saturation, 

*  Bee  Austen*  Quart  Jaum.  Oeol,  Soc,  vL  04,  vii  Itl ;  Foster  and  Topley,  QmaH.  Joum. 
G€oL  Soc,  zzi.  p.  446. 

t  Bee  Lyell's  PrineipUt,  voL  1  p.  885. 

t  fiUchof  (vol  iii.  p.  171)  says  that  the  mazlmmn  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  that  can 
be  dissolved  In  water,  satnmted  with  carbonic  add,  is  0-1  per  eent,  but  that  water  eontain- 
ing  only  one-tentli  as  much  carbonio  acid  as  a  saturated  solution,  would  dissolve  Just  as 
much  carbonate  of  lime  as  a  aaturated  solution  would,  even  if  it  were  under  Ugh  pressure. 
The  existenoe  of  carbonated  springs,  therefore,  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  the  deposition 
either  of  stalactites,  travertine,  or  calo-spar  in  veins,  since  ordinary  meteoric  water  will 
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some  of  the  dissolved  carbonate  of  lime  must  necessarily  be  deposited  in  a  solid 
form  on  the  substance  over  which  the  water  passes.  Drops  of  such  water,  hanging 
from  the  roof  of  a  cavern,  may  be  observed  to  be  coated  over  with  a  delicate  film, 
of  minutely  crystalline  carbonate  of  lime,  like  the  finest  tissue  paper.  This 
gradually  forms  a  little  tube,  which  may  be  seen  sometimes  to  acquire  a  length  of 
some  inches,  still  retaining  all  its  fragility,  until  water,  trickling  down  the  outside 
of  it»  strengthens  it  by  the  addition  of  successive  external  coats.  Water,  then, 
dripping  from  the  roofs  of  limestone  caverns,  will  form  long  icicle-like  pendants, 
which  grow  downward,  as  well  as  columns  rising  from  the  floor,  wherever  the 
water  continues  to  drop  long  enough  on  one  particular  spot  Vertical  sheets  of  this 
incrustation  may  even  be  formed  when  the  water  oozes  from  a  long  joint  or  creTice 
in  the  roof.  The  part  hanging  from  the  roof  is  called  ttalactUe  ;  that  on  the  floor 
atalagnUU.  Stalactites,  even  when  some  feet  long,  and  several  inches  in  diameter, 
are  often  found  with  the  little  original  central  tube  still  open,  since  water  may 
pass  down  it,  with  little  or  no  evaporation.  The  limestone  thus  formed  is  com- 
monly white  or  pale  yellow,  subs^stalline,  often  fibrous,  and,  when  thin,  semi* 
transparent  or  translucent.  Some  stalactites,  while  they  retain  their  concentric 
rings,  showing  the  way  in  which  they  were  formed,  coat  over  coat,  are  never^ 
theless  perfectly  crystalline  internally,  the  crystals  radiating  from  the  centre,  and 
passing  through  many  concentric  coats  of  the  stalactite.  Stalactites  may  often  be 
seen  under  the  arches  of  bridges,  vaults,  or  aqueducts,  especially  if  the  stone  of 
which  they  are  built  be  limestone.  Sometimes  they  are  even  derived  from  the 
carbonate  of  lime  contained  in  the  mortar  or  cement  used  in  their  construction. 

Travertinef  or  calcareous  t^fOf  is  deposited,  by  exactly  the  same  process,  on  the 
maigins  of  springs,  or  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  the  sides  of  waterfalls.  Sticks 
and  twigs  hanging  over  brooks  often  become  coated  with  it ;  and  the  incrustation 
of  birds'  nests,  wigs,  medallions,  and  other  matters,  by  the  action  of  what  are  called 
petrifying  wells,  is  commonly  known.  In  Italy,  large  masses  of  solid  and  beautiful 
travertine  are  deposited  by  some  of  the  springs,  so  that  it  is  used  as  a  building  stone. 
Bischof  says  that  there  are  fifty  springs  near  Carlsbad  giving  out  800,000  cubic 
feet  of  water  in  twenty-four  hours,  frx>m  which,  according  to  Walchner's  calcula. 
tion,  a  mass  of  stone,  weighing  200,000  pounds,  could  be  deposited  in  that  time. 
Pipes  to  convey  water,  especially  water  from  boilers,  frequently  become  choked 
up  by  the  deposition  of  limestone,  and  have  to  be  renewed.  In  some  manufactories, 
the  deposition  inside  a  pipe  exhibits  a  regular  alternation  of  one  white  layer 
between  six  dirty  ones,  and  this  white  one  is  called  the  "  Sunday  streak,*'  as 
marking  the  deposition  on  the  day  when  no  work  was  going  on,  and  the  water  was 
consequently  clean. 

The  constant  remoYal  of  carbonate  of  lime  from  nndergronnd  rocks 
gives  rise  to  the  fonnation  of  long  subterranean  tunnels,  cavities,  and 
caverns,  in  limestone  countries.  Sometimes  the  roofs  of  these  cavities, 
when  near  the  surface,  fiall  in  and  engulf  brooks  and  rivers.  In  this 
way  mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  with  the  remains  of  plants  and  animals, 
are  swept  below  ground,  and  sometimes  accumulate  in  deposits  there. 
This  has  been  the  origin  of  ossiferous  caverns,  and  of  the  loam  and 
breccia,  so  often  found  in  them.  In  many  limestone  districts  the 
general  drainage  is  withdrawn  from  the  surface,  and,  sinking  tuider- 
ground  into  the  numerous  channels  which  have  been  formed  in  the  rock, 

oontain  quite  enough  carbonic  acid  for  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  lime,  even  to  sataratton 
of  the  water  with  that  mineral ;  while,  the  less  the  oveiplus  of  the  acid,  the  more  readily  will 
the  mineral  deposition  take  place. 
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giyes  rise  to  subteiranean  rivers,  which,  after  a  long  coniBe,  may  issue 
to  the  surface  again  in  a  totally  different  surface-area  of  drainage  to 
that  in  which  they  took  their  rise.  In  such  districts,  too,  lakes  may 
be  formed  by  the  giving  way  of  the  roofs  of  subterranean  caverns ; 
and  by  the  same  process  valleys  may  be  deepened,  or,  perhaps,  even 
formed. 

The  influence  of  carbonated  water,  and  of  water  containing  alkaline 
carbonates,  in  decomposing  and  effecting  pseudomorphic  changes  in 
rocks,  has  already  been  referred  to.*  Even  when  we  have  no  access 
to  the  rocks  underneath,  we  can  often  form  a  conception  of  the  meta- 
xnorphism  which  circulating  water  is  effecting  upon  them,  by  analysing 
the  composition  of  the  water,  which  rises  again  to  the  surface  in 
springs.  Carbonate  of  lime  is  the  main  minersd  constituent  of  spring- 
water  ;  but  there  occur  also  very  commonly  sulphate  of  lime,  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  and  chloride  of  sodium.  When  the  contained  mineral 
ingredients  are  in  such  abundance  as  to  form  a  deposit  when  the  water 
evaporates  round  the  spring,  they  give  specific  names  to  the  springs, 
as  calcareous  springs,  ferruginous  or  chaJybeate  springs,  and  siliceous 
springs. 

Thermal  springs  are  so  called  from  their  warm  temperature.  They 
are  conmion  in  volcanic  regions,  but  also  occur  more  rarely  at  a  distance 
from  volcanoes.  They  are  much  more  highly  impregnated  with  mineral 
matter  than  cold  springs.  The  warm  springs  of  Bath  have  a  mean 
temperature  of  120^  Fahr.,  and  contain  sulphates  of  lime  an4  soda,  and 
chlorides  of  sodium  and  magnesium.  Professor  Ramsay  has  calculated 
that  if  the  annual  discharge  of  water  could'  be  evaporated  on  the  spot, 
the  mineral  contents  would  foim  a  square  column  9  feet  in  diameter, 
and  140  feet  in  heightt  Silica  is  sometimes  contained  abundantly  in 
the  water  of  thermal  springs,  as  in  the  case  of  the  silicwut  sinter  deposited 
round  the  Geysers,  or  hot-springs  of  Iceland.  One  of  these  deposits  is 
said  to  be  two  leagues  in  length,  a  quarter  of  a  league  wide,  and  a 
hundred  feet  thick.  Similar  deposits  also  occur  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  as  round  the  hot  springs  of  St  Miguel  and  Terceira,  in  the 
Azores,  and  in  the  foim  of  chalcedony  round  those  of  New  SSealand.  Cold 
springs  also,  in  some  instances,  deposit  siliceous  matter  ;  but  in  these 
the  silica  is  generaUy  combined  with  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  other 
bases.  In  all  these  cases,  evaporation  of  the  water  takes  place,  and  the 
silica  IS  deposited  in  consequence  of  that  evaporation,  t  Bischof  attri- 
butes the  formation  of  quartz  crystals  in  cavities,  and  of  compact  quartz 
in  veins,  to  the  total  evaporation  of  water  containing  silica  in  solution, 
and  trickling  down  the  sides  of  such  cavities.     He  points  out  the  im- 

*  Sea  anU,  pp.  8Si-6.         t  Ramsay,  Phytteal  Geology  and  Geography  qfBHtain,  p.  100. 
t  In  parto  of  India  silleeoiu  atalactites  occur,  a  specimen  of  one  having  been  presented 
to  the  Moseom  of  Irish  Industry,  by  Mr.  Lorell,  Retired  Inspector  of  Hospitals. 
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pottibilitjr  of  ascending  ipringa  depoating  the  qoartz^  inasmtich  as  theae 
mnat  be  fall  of  water,  and  tberefote  total  evaporation  of  BnceessiTe  films 
of  water  could  not  take  place.  He  regaxds  the  formation  of  quartz 
crystals  in  drusj  cavities  as  the  result  of  a  similar  evaporation  of  water, 
containing  silica,  which  has  filtered  through  the  adjoining  rock.  Agates, 
chalcedony,  etc,  show  very  distinctly  the  successive  deposition  of  films 
of  silica. 

2.  The  trmik'hmw,i^%  AiStion  of  underground  water  oonsiBtB  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  finer  particles  of  rocks  in  suspension.  By  this  means  tiie 
cohesion  of  lai^  masses  is  sometimes  so  far  weakened  that  they  sink 
dovm,  or  are  detached  and  &11  off  to  lower  levels.  This  usually 
happens  on  cliffs  or  sloping  ground,  where  the  rocks  are  traversed  by 
joints,  or  consist  of  strata  among  which  there  are  some  of  a  loose  porous 
nature,  easily  disintegrated  by  percolating  or  flowing  underground  water. 
Large  portions  of  cliff  or  slope  may  thus  be  launched  down,  so  as  to 
obstruct  a  valley,  and  even  pond  back  its  drainage.  These  dislocations, 
caused  by  underground  water,  are  termed  landslips  They  are  common 
in  hilly  countries.  The  well-known  fall  of  the  Rossbeig,  behind  the 
Ragi,  in  1806,  is  a  striking  example.  After  a  rainy  summer  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  consisting  of  sloping  beds  of  hard  red  sandstone  and 
conglomerate,  resting  upon  soft  sandy  lajrers,  gave  way,  and  thousands  of 
tons  of  solid  rock  swept  across  the  valley  of  Goldau,  burying  four 
villages,  with  about  500  of  their  inhabitants. 

Another  remarkable  instance  occurred  on  the  coast  of  Dorset,  when 
a  mass  of  chalk  slid  over  the  surface  of  a  bed  of  clay  down  into  the  sea, 
leaving  a  rent  Ihree-fourths  of  a  mile  long,  150  feet  deep,  and  240  feet 
wide,  the  whole  mass  on  the  seaward  side  of  it,  with  its  houses,  roads, 
and  fields,  being  cracked,  broken,  and  tilted  in  various  directions,  and 
thus  prepared  for  being  more  easily  carried  off  by  the  action  of  the  sea.* 
Far  larger  instances  of  ancient  landslips,  of  which  no  record  is  known, 
and  which  took  place  perhaps  before  historic  times,  or  even  before  the 
country  was  inhabited  by  man,  may  be  observed  in  some  parts  of  the 
south-west  coast  of  Ireland.  On  the  coast  west  of  Bearhaven  in  County 
Cork,  and  west  of  Brandon  Head  in  County  Kerry,  as  also  in  Derrymore 
Glen,  between  the  mountains  called  Baurtiegaum  and  Cahircourea,  there 
are  great  clifilB,  800  feet  high,  which  from  their  confused  and  in^egiilar 
positions  are  nothing  but  a  heap  of  broken  ruins,  their  cracks  and  dis- 
locations  being  superficial  only,  or  not  extending  below  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Other  remarkable  landslips  occur  on  the  coast-line  between  Port- 
rush  and  Belfastt  Similar  falls,  on  a  great  scale,  have  taken  place 
also  in  Mull,  Raasay,  and  Skye,  where  the  great  plateaux  of  teiiiary 
basalt  rest  upon  oolitic  and  liassic  strata. 

*  Conybeare  and  Baokl«nd,  In  LjeU'a  PrindpUt,  1.  6S7. 
t  8«e  PorUock*a  Otologtoorf  Swrvy  nf  Londonderry. 
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8.  Brooks  and  BlverB. 
a,  Chfiiiloal  Aotion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  water  of  streama  acta  chemically 
upon  rocks,  in  the  same  waj  as  is  done  by  rain  and  spring  water. 
This  is  particularly  observable  in  limestone  districts,  where  streams 
not  only  erode  but  dissolve  the  rock,  their  action  in  this  respect  being 
greater  when  they  drain  off  peaty  ground,  and  consequently  absorb 
more  carbonic  acid.  The  nature  of  the  chemical  reaction  of  terrestrial 
water  upon  rocks  is  well  shown  by  the  analysis  of  river  water,  for  in 
river  water,  more  particularly  when  taken  from  where  it  approaches 
the  sea,  we  have  the  substances  in  solution  which  are  finaUy  removed 
from  the  land  and  carried  into  the  sea. 

According  to  the  analyses  collected  by  BlBchof,*  the  river  waters 
of  Western  Europe,  including  Ghreat  Britain,  contain  in  solution  vari- 
able proportions  of  the  carbonates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda  ;  of 
silica  ;  of  peroxides  of  iron  and  manganese  ;  of  alumina  ;  of  sulphates 
of  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  and  soda ;  of  chlorides  of  sodium,  potassium, 
calcium,  and  magnesium ;  of  silicate  of  potash  )  of  nitrates,  and  of 
organic  matter.  Of  these  mineral  matters  as  little  as  a  total  of  2*61  in 
100,000  parts  of  water  were  found  in  a  mountain  stream  3800 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  as  much  as  54*5  parts  in  the  100,000  in  the 
waters  of  the  Beuvronne,  a  tributary  of  the  Loire  above  Tours.  The 
mean  of  the  whole  is  about  21  parts  of  mineral  matter  in  100,000  of 
water.  Carbonate  of  lime  usually  forms  the  full  half  of  this  mineral 
matter,  its  mean  quantity  being  11*34.  The  next  most  abundant 
mineral  is  sulphate  of  lime,  which  in  some  rivers  forms  nearly  half  of 
the  dissolved  mineral  matter.  As  much  as  4*88  parts  of  silica  dii* 
solved  in  100,000  of  water  have  been  found  in  the  Rhine,  near  Stras- 
burg,  the  greatest  quantity  of  dissolved  alumina  being  0*71,  in  the 
Loire,  near  Orleans.  The  quantity  of  mineral  matter  in  the  Thames, 
near  London,  is  about  33  in  the  100,000  parts  of  water,  15  of  which, 
or  nearly  half,  are  carbonate  of  lime.  BUchof  calculates  that  if  the 
mean  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  Rhine  be  assumed  as  9*46 
in  100,000  of  water,  which  it  is  at  Bonn,  then,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  water  estimated  by  Hagen  to  flow  at  Emmerich,  enough 
carbonate  of  lime  is  carried  into  the  sea  by  the  Rhine,  for  the  yearly 
formation  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  millions  of  oyster 
shells  of  the  usual  size.  If  we  allow  two  square  inches  for  each  oyster 
to  stand  upon,  and  that  three  oysters,  one  above  another,  would  be  one 
inch  high  (quantities  within  the  truth),  then  this  number  of  oysters 
would  form  a  cube  560  feet  in  the  side,  or  they  would  make  a  square 
layer  a  foot  thick  and  upwards  of  two  miles  in  the  side. 

All  the  mineral  substances  carried  in  solution  by  rivers  into  the 

*  Chmieal  O*ologff  voL  i.  p.  76.    He  gi^ei  a  table  of  forty-eight  different  analfsea. 
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sea,  are  derived  from  the  waste  of  the  land,  either  directly  by  the 
action  of  the  rivers  themselveA,  or  through  the  prior  working  of  rain 
and  springs.  If,  therefore,  we  could  collect  and  make  visible  all  this 
unseen  material,  it  would  form  a  vast  mass,  and  would  show  how  im- 
portant, in  a  geological  point  of  view,  are  the  silent  chemical  changes 
carried  on  by  percolating  and  running  water. 

/3.  Meohanioal  Action. 

(1.)  DmtmotiTe. — Moving  water  acts  mechanically  upon  rocks,  by 
rubbing  sand,  silt,  gravel,  and  botilders  upon  them.  This  happens  in 
the  bed  of  every  stream.  The  detritus  is  employed  as  a  means  of 
eroding  the  solid  rock,  and  is  itself  at  the  same  time  still  further  com- 
minuted. Laige  blocks  of  rock  are  thus  by  degrees  worn  into  gravel, 
then  into  sand,  silt,  or  mud,  and  at  last,  in  this  finely  levigated  state, 
the  ruins  of  hills  and  mountains  are  swept  out  to  sea. 

By  the  attrition  of  the  water-borne  detritus  upon  the  rocks,  the 
beds  of  streams  are  channelled  into  grooves,  widened  and  deepened. 
Where  an  eddy  forms,  and  sand  or  gravel  is  consequently  kept  whirl- 
ing upon  the  rocky  bottom,  a  cavity  called  a  pot-hole  is  formed,  some- 
times several  feet  broad,  and  a  yard  or  more  in  depth.  These  pot-holes 
are  often  worn  away  till  two  or  more  coalesce,  and  wide  and  deep  poola 
are  thus  eroded  in  the  bed  of  the  stream. 

While  it  is  only  by  the  friction  of  the  detritus  which  it  sweeps 
along  that  running  water  acts  mechanically  upon  rocks,  we  must 
remember  that  this  detritus  is  to  a  large  extent  supplied  to  rivers  hy 
the  action  of  those  processes  of  '*  weathering ''  already  described* 
Where  the  action  of  weathering  is  more  rapid  than  the  power  of  tlie 
stream  to  sweep  away  the  fallen  debris  and  directly  undermine  the 
banks,  sloping  declivities  are  produced.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
stream  cuts  into  the  rock  faster  than  weathering  does,  a  ravine  is  formed. 

The  form  of  a  river-bed  is  largely  determined  by  the  varying 
nature  of  the  rocks  through  which  the  river  has  to  cut  its  way. 
Sudden  changes  in  the  geological  structure  or  lithological  character  of 
the  rocks  give  rise  to  waterfalls.  If,  for  instance,  a  stream,  in  gradually 
deepening  its  channel,  encounters  in  one  part  of  its  course  a  rock  much 
softer  tl^  the  rocks  higher  up  the  stream,  the  softer  rock  will  be 
more  rapidly  worn  away,  and  at  the  point  of  junction,  where  the 
harder  rock  overlies  the  other,  a  cascade  wiU  gradually  be  formed. 
Cascades  and  waterfalls  dig  deep  holes  and  black  pools  below  the 
ledges  over  which  they  fall,  and  often  undermine  those  ledges,  and 
thus  break  them  away,  block  by  block,  much  faster  than  mere  abrasion 
could  remove  them.  Cataracts  cut  their  way  back  in  all  rivers, 
whether  in  the  ravines  of  mountains,  or  when  they  fall  from  one  plain 
or  one  table-land  to  another,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara  and 
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others.  The  ravine  that  the  river  St  Lawrence  has  excavated  for  itself 
bj  the  recession  of  its  Falls  is  7  miles  long,  200  to  400  yards  wide, 
and  200  to  300  feet  deep,  and  would  require  something  like  35,000 
years  for  its  production,  at  the  present  rate  of  progress.* 

Perhaps  no  part  of  the  world  illustrates  the  erosive  power  of  long- 
continued  river-action  on  a  more  magnificent  scale  than  the  great  table- 
land watered  by  the  Rio  Colorado  and  its  tributaries  (see  Frontispiece). 
These  rivers  flow  for  hundreds  of  miles  through  gorges  called  canons 
several  thousand  feet  deep,  which  they  have  gradually  cut  out  of  the 
rocks.  The  grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado  is  300  miles  long,  and  in 
some  places  6000  feet  deep.t 

(2.)  Transporting. — In  the  gradual  erosion  of  their  courses,  rivers 
produce  a  latge  amount  of  detritus,  which,  together  with  what  they  re- 
ceive from  the  washing  of  the  land  by  rain,  they  sweep  out  to  sea. 
The  blocks  accumulated  in  mountain  torrents  are  usually  crags  that 
have  been  gradually  loosened  by  weathering  from  the  neighbouring 
clifis  or  slopes,  or  have  been  undermined  by  the  abrasion  of  the  water, 
and  have  then  fallen  into  the  bed  of  the  river.  These  blocks,  arresting 
the  force  of  the  stream,  are  immediately  attacked  by  it,  and  eventually 
become  smooth  and  roimded  by  the  attrition  of  the  water  charged 
with  sand  and  gravel.  When  sufficiently  rounded,  some  greater  flood 
than  usual  sets  them  in  motion,  to  receive  still  further  rough  treat- 
ment, and  to  become  converted  into  tools  for  the  breaking  up  of 
others,  till  at  length  the  massive  crag  is  rolled  forward  into  the  river 
in  the  form  of  small  roimd  pebbles.]!  These  undergo  a  continuation  of 
the  same  mechanical  operation,  till  they  are  delivered  by  the  river  into 
the  sea  in  the  shape  of  grains  of  sand  or  fine  mud.  Clouds  of  such 
mud  discolour  the  sea  off  the  mouths  of  great  rivers,  such  as  the  Amazon 
and  Orinoco,  even  for  many  scores  of  miles  out  of  sight  of  land  ;  and 
the  great  ocean  currents  may  carry  it  on,  still  slowly  sinking  through 
greater  depths,  even  for  many  hundred  miles  further,  before  it  finally 
settles  to  rest  in  some  tranquil  hollow  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean. 

The  transporting  power  of  rivers  is  greatly  augmented  in  countries 
where  the  winters  are  severe  enough  to  freeze  the  rivers.  Ice  forming 
along  the  banks  encloses  gravel,  sand,  and  even  large  blocks  of  rock, 
which,  when  the  spring  comes,  are  lifted  up  by  the  ice  and  carried 
down  the  stream.  Ground-ice  likewise  forms  frequently  on  the  bottoms 
of  the  rivers,  and  rises  in  cakes  to  the  surface,  carrying  with  it  the 
mud  or  stones  lying  on  the  bottom,  which  are  then  swept  seaward. 

*  Lyell's  Prineiplet  of  Qtoloffift  chap.  xiv.  See,  hewerer.  Coal  and  Hi  Topogra^f,  hy 
J.  P.  Lesley,  18M,  p.  169. 

t  See  RxplonUion  c/  tAe  Colorado  River  of  Hhn  West,  by  Ivee  and  Newbeny,  IMl,  where 
■ome  admirable  eBgrariiigB  and  woodcnta  are  given  of  the  more  etriking  features  of  the 
marvelloas  scenery  of  these  regions. 

I  See  poitoa,  p.  420,  for  a  leferenoe  to  the  gravel  detritus  of  the  Rhine. 
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The  n&buchm  of  tbe  Imte  Mr.  Hoptint  baire  shown  that  tht  powtr  of  mter 
to  move  bodies  that  are  im  it  increases  as  the  sixth  poner  of  the  velocity  of  the 
cnrrent  Thns,  if  we  doable  the  velocity  of  a  curent,  its  motive  power  is  in- 
creased 64  times ;  if  its  velocity  be  multiplied  by  S,  its  motive  powo-  will  be 
increased  729  times ;  If  by  4,  4096  times ;  and  so  on.*  In  studying  the  mechani- 
cal  force  of  water  upon  rock  also^  it  is  nacessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  earths 
and  stones  lose  folly  a  third  of  their  weight  when  suspended  in  water.  These 
considerations  enable  ns  to  understand  more  readily  the  fact  of  blocks  of  rock, 
many  tons  in  weight,  having  been  removed  ttom  breakwaters  and  jetties,  and 
carried  sometimes  many  yards  during  great  stonns,  as  also  of  still  larger  blocks 
hurried  along  by  flood%  etc  Hie  rolling  power  of  water  upon  stones  lying  in  its 
bed  depends  greatly  on  their  shape  also,  the  same  cnrrent  being  easily  able  to  roll 
along,  in  the  form  of  rounded  pebbles,  pieces  of  rock  which  it  would  be  quite  unable 
to  move  if  they  were  in  the  shape  of  flat  slabs  ;  while,  conversely,  flat  slabs  or 
flakes  would  float  more  easily,  or  sink  more  slowly,  than  rounded  or  square-shaped 
fhigments  of  the  same  weight  and  cubic  contents.  Flakea  of  mica,  as  Sir  i\ 
Lyell  observes,  therefore,  might  be  floated  and  transported  onwards  where  grains 
of  quartz,  even  though  lighter  than  the  mica,  would  sink ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
rounded  quartz  pebbles  might  be  rolled  forward  where  smaller  and  flatter  pieces, 
in  the  shape  of  shingle,  would  be  brought  to  rest. 

Mr.  Babbage,  in  treating  of  this  8abjeet,f  supposes  the  case  of  a  riv«r,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  100  feet  deep»  delivering  four  varieties  of  tine  detritus  into  a 
sea  which  has  a  uniform  depth  of  1000  feet  over  a  great  extent,  which  sea  is 
traversed  by  one  of  the  great  ocean  currents,  moving  with  a  certain  given  velocity.  ^I 
He  takes  for  granted  that  the  four  varieties  of  detritus  are  such  as,  from  their  siee, 
shapS)  and  specific  gravity,  would  fall  through  still  water,  the  first  ten  feet  per 
hour,  the  second  eight  feet,  the  third  five  feet,  and  the  fourth  four  feet.  The  com- 
bined effect  of  the  downward  motion  of  the  detritus  and  the  onward  motion  of  the 
water,  would  then  bring  the  first  variety  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  at  a  distance 
of  180  miles  fh>m  the  river's  mouth,  and  strew  it  over  a  space  20  miles  long ;  the 
second  variety  would  only  begin  to  reach  the  bottom  225  miles  ttom  the  river's 
mouth,  and  would  be  spread  over  25  miles,  and  so  on,  as  in  the  following 
Table :— 


No. 

Velooltv  of 
fUl  per  hour. 

Nearest  distance 
of  depoeit  to 
River  mouth. 

Length  of 
deposit 

Oraatest  distance 

of  deposit  from 

River  mouth. 

1 
9 
8 

4 

Feet 

10 
8 
5 
4 

Miles. 

180 
225 
860 
450 

Miloa 

20 
25 
40 
50 

Miles. 

200 
250 

400 
500 

We  should  thus  have,  proceeding  from  the  same  river,  and  poured  into  the 
sea  either  simultaneously  or  at  different  times,  four  different  and  widely  separated 
patches  of  mud  or  clay  formed  on  the  sea  bottom.     This  subject  was  suggested  to 


*  Presidential  Address  to  GeoL  Soe.  London  for  1852,  p.  xxviL 

t  In  a  paper,  of  which  an  abstract  appeared  in  the  Journal  cf  the  Otologieal  Soeisfy, 
November  18&6. 

t  The  sapposed  velocity  of  the  river  and  ocean  cnrrent  is  not  stated  in  the  absti^ct,  but 
fh>m  the  calculation  would  appear  to  have  been  taken  at  two  miles  per  hour. 
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Mr.  Bftbbtge  from  his  obisrving  the  extreme  slowness  with  which  a  retry  fine 
powder,  even  of  a  very  heavy  substance,  snch  as  emery,  subsides  in  water,  and  he 
speaks  of  mud'Clouds  being  suspended  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  where  the 
density  of  the  water  increases,  for  vast  periods  of  time. 

Dr.  Livingstone  (in  his  Miaaionary  Travda  in  South  A/riea,  p.  598)  describee 
rivers  which  ordinarily  have  more  sand  in  them  than  water.  He  says,  ^  We  came 
to  the  Zingesi,  a  sand  rivulet  in  flood.  It  was  sixty  or  seventy  yards  wide,  and 
waist-deep.  Like  all  these  sand  rivers  it  is  for  the  most  part  dry;  but,  by 
digging  down  a  few  feet,  water  is  to  be  found,  which  is  percolating  along  the  bed 
on  a  stratum  of  clay.  ...  In  trying  to  ford  this,  I  felt  thousands  of  particles 
of  coarse  sand  striking  my  legs.  .  .  .  These  sand  rivers  remove  vast  masses 
of  disintegrated  rock  before  it  is  fine  enough  to  form  soiL  .  .  .  The  shower  of 
particles  and  gravel  which  struck  against  my  legs  gave  me  the  idea  that  the  amount 
of  matter  removed  by  every  freshet  must  be  very  great.  In  most  rivers  where 
much  wearing  is  going  on,  a  person  diving  to  the  bottom  may  hear  literally 
thousands  of  stones  knocking  against  each  o&er.  This  attrition  being  carried  on 
for  hundreds  of  miles  in  different  rivers,  must  have  an  effect  greater  than  if  all 
the  pestles  and  mortars  and  mills  of  the  worid  were  grinding  and  wearing  away 
the  rocks." 

The  temporary  damming  up  of  rivers,  and  subsequent  breaking  down  of  the 
barrier,  and  escape  of  the  lake  formed  above  it,  produce  sometimes  the  most  re* 
markable  instances  of  the  power  of  moving  water.  Bocks  as  big  as  houses  are 
thus  set  in  motion,  and  carried  sometimes  for  very  considerable  distsnces  down 
the  valleys.* 

The  amotuit  of  mechanical  work  done  by  rivers  can  be  estimated 
by  examining  their  waters  at  different  periods,  and  determining  their 
solid  contents.  When  this  is  done  by  evaporating  the  water,  the 
lesnlt  gives  both  the  mechanically  suspended  mineral  matter,  and 
also  that  which  was  chemically  dissolved  in  the  water. 

The  total  mineral  matter  carried  down  by  the  Qanges  into  the  sea,  according  to 
Everest,  is  6,868,077,440  cubic  feet  per  annum.  Lyell  calculates  that  for  the 
transport  of  this  quantity,  it  would  require  a  fleet  of  2000  Indiamen,  each  of 
1400  tons,  to  start  every  day  throughout  the  year.  Such  a  mass  of  matter  would 
cover  a  square  space  fifteen  miles  in  the  side  every  year  with  mud  a  foot  deep,  or 
would  raise  the  whole  surface  of  Ireland  one  foot  in  the  space  of  144  years.  The 
Brahmapootra  probably  carries  an  equal  quantity. 

The  Mississippi,  according  to  the  measurements  of  Messrs.  Humphreys  and 
Abbot,  conveys  every  year  into  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  19,500,000,000,000  cubic  feet 
of  sediment.f 

Mr.  Barrow  calculated  that  the  Yellow  Biver  (Hoang  Ho),  in  China,  carried 
down  into  the  Yellow  Sea  48,000,000  of  cubic  feet  of  earth  dailjf,  so  that,  assum- 
ing the  Yellow  Sea  to  be  120  feet  deep,  an  English  square  mile  might  be  converted 
into  diy  land  every  seventy  days,  and  supposing  its  area  to  be  125,000  square 
miles,  the  whole  would  be  made  into  terra  firma  in  24,000  years. 

These  examples  are  cited  here  in  illustration  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  transport  of  detritus  by  rivers.  But  additional  instances 
will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the 

*  See  Lyell,  as  above ;  also  Jameson's  Mkunlogff,  vol.  IIL,  and  De  la  Becbe's  Manual 
and  GtoLogieal  Obtenwr. 

X  Report  vpan  the  Fhy$ie$  and  Hydtaulia  ^  <A<  Mittiaeippi,  1861. 
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8um  total  of  effects  produced  by  all  the  various  agents  of  waste  in  the 
general  denudation  of  the  land.  In  the  meantime,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  annual  amount  of  sediment  carried  into  the  sea  by  a  river,  re- 
presents the  extent  to  which  the  area  drained  by  that  river  has  had  its 
surface  lowered  in  one  year.  But  this  lowering  is  not  equally 
distributed  over  the  whole  basin  of  drainage.  It  is  greatest  along  the 
lines  by  which  the  superfluous  water  is  conveyed  back  to  the  sea,  that 
is,  along  the  valleys,  and  least  along  the  ridges  and  table-lands.  Thus 
the  drainage  of  a  country,  as  is  proved  by  the  river-bome  detritus, 
necessarily  gives  rise  to  a  system  of  valleys  ranging  from  the  mountain- 
tops  outward  and  downward  to  the  sea.  This  subject,  however,  will 
be  discussed  in  Chapters  XXV.  and  XXVI.  * 

(3.)  Beproduotive. — ^When  a  river  reaches  a  level  tract  on  which  its 
motion  is  slow,  and  over  part  of  which  it  can  flow  in  flood,  it  deposits 
its  sediment,  and  forms  what  is  called  alluvium.  This  deposit,  con- 
sisting of  earth,  silt,  mud,  or  gravel,  may  be  laid  down  either  on 
one  or  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  where  it  forms  a  level  tract,  the  sur- 
face of  which  is  increased  by  each  fresh  layer  of  sediment,  until  even 
the  highest  flood  can  no  longer  cover  the  plain.  As  the  stream 
continues  to  deepen  its  channel,  and  as  from  inequalities  in  the 
nature  of  its  bank,  sometimes  of  the  most  trifling  kind,  it  is  turned 
from  side  to  side  in  wide  curves  and  loops,  it  cuts  into  its  old  alluvium, 
and  makes  a  newer  plain  at  a  lower  level  Further  erosion  of  the  bed 
^enables  the  stream  to  attack  this  later  alluvial  deposit,  and  form  a  still 
newer  and  lower  one.  Thus  the  river  comes  to  be  bordered  with  a 
succession  of  terraces,  each  of  which  represents  a  former  flood-level  of 
the  stream.  In  studying  the  old  river-terraces  of  a  country  we  have 
also  to  consider  whether  they  indicate  former  periods  of  greater  rainfall, 
and  point  to  any  movement  of  upheaval  of  the  interior  which  would 
quicken  the  erosive  action  of  the  streams,  or  any  depression  of  the 
interior  or  rise  of  the  seaward  tracts,  which  would  diminish  that  action 
and  increase  the  deposition  of  alluvium. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  deposition  of  any  sediment  on  the 
land  is  only  temporary,  and  that  the  inevitable  fate  of  all  the  waste  of 
the  land  is  to  be  ultimately  carried  to  the  ocean. 

The  materials  borne  in  suspension  by  a  river,  or  rolled  along  its 
bed,  are  deposited  at  the  river  mouth,  in  a  lake,  or  in  the  sea.  As  they 
are  pushed  forward  the  land  gains  by  the  formation  of  a  flat  alluvial 
tract,  to  which  the  name  of  delta  has  been  given,  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  Greek  letter  A,  the  apex  of  the  letter  however  pointing  np  the 
river,  and  the  base  fronting  the  sea  or  lake.    If  we  follow  the  course  of 

*  For  dear  and  eloquent  description  of  Uie  erosion  of  Tallejrs  by  liver-aetion,  the  student 
will  (tnd  no  work  in  tbe  English  langnage  equal  to  Playfair's  TUuttraHonM  <^f  Hu  HuWmiam 
Thecry.   Bee,  in  particular,  note  xvt  On  jBiMn  amd  Lak€t. 
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any  river  from  its  Bonrces  to  its  termination,  we  perceive  that  the  size  of 
the  river  and  the  volume  of  water  it  contains  is  continually  increased 
by  the  accession  of  tributary  streams,  now  on  one  side  and  now  on 
another.  No  stream  ever  flows  out  of  a  river,  nor,  except  in  extremely 
rare  cases,  does  the  river  ever  divide  into  two  streams,  save  for  a  short 
distance,  where  a  comparatively  small  island  may  have  been  formed  in 
some  flat  or  rocky  part  of  its  bed.  When,  however,  we  follow  a  river  down 
to  a  low  flat  country  on  its  approach  to  a  lake,  or  to  a  part  of  the  sea  at 
the  head  of  a  bay  or  gulf,  or  where  no  oceanic  currents  sweep  across 
its  mouth,  we  then  find  the  river  split  up  into  two  or  more  branches  by 
the  formation  of  a  delta.  In  the  delta  part  of  a  river  an  entire  change 
takes  place  in  its  nature  ;  instead  of  continually  receiving  fresh  acces- 
Bions  of  water,  and  so  becoming  larger  and  larger,  the  river  now  splits 
into  smaller  and  smaller  channels.  In  the  upper  parts  fresh  accessions 
of  earthy  matter  are  brought  into  it,  but  now  it  begins  to  deposit  the 
Bediment  it  contains.  In  fact  the  river  properly  ceases  at  the  head  of 
the  delta,  where  its  mouth  originally  was,  and  its  water  merely  finds  its 
way  out  into  the  lake  or  sea  below  in  the  best  fashion  it  can,  through 
the  mud  with  which  it  has  choked  its  own  mouth. 

The  Rhine,  when  it  enters  Holland,  is  lost  in  a  great  deltoid  flat,  among  a 
number  of  bifurcating  channels,  in  which  its  waters  are  mingled  with  those  of  the 
Mease,  the  Sambre,  the  Scheldt,  and  other  rivers,  which  have  all  contributed  to 
produce  the  low  marshy  ground  that  skirts  the  coast  of  Belgium,  and  forms 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands.  So  obviously  is  the  delta  of  the  Nile  the 
production  of  that  river,  that  Herodotus  remarked  that  "  Eg3rpt  was  the  gift  of 
the  Nile,"  and  that  the  sea  probably  once  flowed  up  to  Memphis,  now  more  than 
100  miles  from  the  coast-line,  the  old  gulf  having  been  filled  up  by  the  Nile  mud, 
as  the  Bed  Sea  would  be  filled  up  if  the  Nile  were  turned  into  it.  The  edge  of 
the  present  delta,  which  is  160  miles  wide,  is,  however,  now  swept  by  a  powerful 
current,  which  carries  off  all  detritus  delivered  iato  it,  and  thus  future  increase  is 
prevented.  Otherwise  the  Nile  would  by  this  time  have  formed  a  long  tongue  of 
land  projecting  into  the  Mediterranean,  just  as  the  Mississippi  has  projected  a 
tongue  of  land  60  or  60  miles  long  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  having  previously 
filled  up  the  inlet  which  formerly  penetrated  from  that  sea  deeply  into  North 
America,  and  received  the  rivers  more  than  100  miles  inland  from  the  present 
coast.* 

The  Oanges  first  bifurcates  at  a  distance  of  220  miles  from  the  present  coast, 
and  the  river  may  be  said,  like  the  Rhine  on  entering  Holland,  properly  to  ter- 
minate there,  for  below  that  it  splits  into  numerous  channels  among  marshy 
ground,  which  it  has  formed  in  conjunction  with  the  Brahmapootra  and  other 
rivers.  This  muddy  flat  stretches  for  260  miles  along  the  head  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  Dr.  Hooker,  in  his  description  of  this  district,  f  speaking  of  its  eastern 
border,  remarks  that  *'  the  mainland  of  NoacoUy  is  gradually  extending  seawards, 
and  has  advanced  four  miles  within  twenty-three  years.  The  elevation  of  the 
surface  of  the  land  is  caused  by  the  overwhelming  tides  and  north-west  hurricanes 
in  May  and  October  ;  these  extend  thirty  miles  north  and  south  of  Chittagong, 
and  carry  the  waters  of  the  Megna  and  Fenny  (branches  of  the  Brahmapootra) 
bock  over  the  land  in  a  series  of  tremendous  waves  that  cover  islands  of  many 

*  Lyell,  PrineipUs,  voL  1.  chaps.  zvUL  and  xix.  t  Himalayan  Jtmnudt,  vol.  il,  p.  341 
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Imndred  acres,  aad  roll  ttirae  milee  into  the  mainkiid.  On  these  oooarioos  the 
•Tenge  eerthj  depodt  of  silt  separated  bj  xnicaceoiu  sand  U  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
for  every  tide,  but  in  October  1848  these  tides  covered  Sandeep  island,  deposited 
six  inches  on  Its  level  surface,  and  filled  np  with  mnd  ditches  several  fset  deep.* 
The  bifurcations  of  the  Brahmapootra  eommenoe  even  ftuther  fh>m  the  sea  than 
those  of  the  Ganges,  and  there  is  a  great  flat  of  more  than  100  miles  in  width 
between  the  two,  in  which  a  number  of  lesser  streams,  proceeding  directly  from 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  likewise  bifurcate,  some  of  them  beginning 
to  do  so  at  800  miles  from  the  searooast  It  would  appear,  therefore,  ^at  we 
have  here  a  vast  river-deltoid  deposit,  covering  an  area  of  something  like  50,000 
or  60,000  square  miles,  or  mors  than  that  of  England  and  Wsles.  An  Aiteaiaa 
well,  481  feet  deep,  was  bored  at  Calcutta,  of  which  the  upper  400  feet  at  least 
may  be  stated  ss  river-deposit,  although  giving  evidence  at  one  or  two  places  of 
the  land  having  formerly  been  at  a  higher  level,  and  the  river  therefore  having 
brought  coarser  materials  than  now*  Large  and  thick  as  this  great  mass  of  mere 
river-washing  may  appear,  it  does  not  represent  the  whole  quantity  brooght  down, 
ainoe  we  learn  from  LyeU  that  outside  the  part  which  may  be  called  actually  land, 
there  is  a  gradual  slope  out  to  sea  of  more  than  100  miles — the  water  slowly  and 
regularly  deepening  from  4  to  60  fathoms.  In  the  centre  of  this  submarine  slope, 
too,  is  a  deep  hole  about  15  mUes  across,  called  "the  swatch  of  no  ground,"  in 
which  no  bottom  is  found  with  100,  or  even  ISO  fathoms  of  line,  giving  us  appar 
rently  a  measure  of  the  depth  the  water  would  have  had  over  the  whole  neighbour- 
ing space  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  mud  brought  down  by  the  river. 

In  a  paper  on  recent  changes  in  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  f 
it  is  shown  that  2000  years  ago  large  parts  of  the  now  densely  peopled  plains 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  Ganges  mnst  have  been  mere  swamps ;  that  the 
Delta,  properly  so  called,  cannot  have  been  fit  for  extensive  occupation  before  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  that  parts  of  Assam,  now  uninhabitable  swamps,  will  in  a 
few  centuries  become  dry  plains.  He  also  says,  that  in  the  "  swatch  of  no  ground  *' 
there  is  even  as  much  as  800  fathoms  with  "  no  bottom,"  and  shows  how  the 
action  of  the  tidal  currents  has  been  such  as  to  keep  this  central  channel  swept 
clear  of  the  deposit  that  has  been  thrown  down  around  it 

The  great  rivers,  however,  which  do  not  block  up  their  own  mouths  with  a 
delta,  do  not  the  less  on  that  account  carry  down  sediment  into  the  sea.  The  Rio 
Plata  and  the  Amazon  have  their  mouths  swept  comparatively  clean,  partly  by  the 
force  of  their  own  current  carrying  out  the  detritus  uito  deep  water,  and  partly  by 
the  oceanic  currents  which  travel  past  their  mouths  aiding  them  in  this  transport 
The  river  St.  Lawrence  is  greatly  strained  of  sediment  by  having  to  pass  through 
the  large  lakes  which  it  must  first  fill  up  and  convert  into  dry  land  before  it  can 
begin  to  form  a  delta  at  its  mouth. 

The  Thames  and  Severn,  and  other  smaller  rivers  of  our  own  islands  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  fall  into  the  tidal  waters  with  too  short  and  too  rapid  a  slope 
to  commence  the  formation  of  a  regular  delta,  the  falling  tide  helping  the  river-flow 
to  scour  out  the  embouchures,  although  many  laxge  sandbanks  are  formed  in 
them.  The  set  of  the  currents  in  the  German  Ocean  seems  to  be  directed  from 
the  continental  and  against  the  English  shores  ;  but  where  any  part  of  the  latter 
is  protected  from  the  sweep  of  those  currents,  as  in  the  deep  bight  called  the  Wash, 
between  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire,  there  the  rivers  make  a  deltoid  flat  or  great 
marsh,  scarcely  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Such  are  **  the  fens  "  of  Cambridge 
and  Lincoln,  a  tract  of  about  2000  square  miles,  the  product  of  the  rivers  Witham, 
Welland,  Nen,  Ouse,  Cam,  and  others.  In  the  tropics  these  fens  would  have  a 
huge  mangrove  swamp  along  thdr  seaward  edge,  while  inside  that  there  would  be 
a  jungle  lUce  the  Sunderbunds  of  the  Gangetic  delta. 

^  *  LyeU>  Op.  eU.,  ch^.  xix.  t  Quart,  Jaum.  CM.  Soo.,  xix. 
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In  the  allurial  deposits  foimed  by  riveiBy  the  reiaains  of  land  and 
freshrwater  plants  and  animal  b  are  often  entombed  and  preserved. 
Large  qoantitiefi  of  drift-wood  are  often  carried  down  by  floods  ;  and 
bodies  of  large  animals  are  swept  off  to  be  bnried  in  the  delta^  or  even 
to  be  carried  out  to  sea.  Hence^  in  deposits  formed  at  the  months  of 
rivers,  we  may  always  expect  to  find  abundant  terrestrial  organic 
remains. 

4.  Frosen  Water. 

When  fresh  water  under  ordinaiy  circumstances  is  cooled  down  to 
32^  Fahr.  it  passes  into  the  solid  state,  and  is  then  known  under  the 
names  of  frost,  snow,  and  ice.  In  this  form,  however,  it  is  not  with- 
drawn from  the  general  system  of  circulation.  It  still  continues  to 
move  from  land  to  sea,  but  in  doing  so  is  endowed  with  n^w  powers  aa 
a  geological  agent 

a.  Frost. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  when  water  in  cooling  reaches  a  tempera- 
ture of  39^^  Fahr.  it  begins  to  expand,  and  in  this  expanded  state  becomes 
solid  at  32^  If  rain  soaks  into  soils  and  rocks,  and  fills  up  either  the 
small  pores,  or  the  crevices,  joints,  and  fissures,  by  which  all  rocks  are 
traversed,  and  this  water  then  fireezes,'the  expansion  which  accompanies 
its  conversion  into  ice  exercises  a  powerful  mechanical  force,  the  effect 
of  which  will  be  either  the  disintegration  of  the  particles  in  the  one 
case,  or  the  breaking  and  rending  asunder  of  the  laiger  masses  in  the 
other.  On  mountain  summits  and  sides,  subject  to  great  vicissitudes 
of  temperature,  this  agency  exerts  no  mean  effect.  The  hardest  rocks 
may  be  broken  up  by  it,  and  enormous  blocks  ultimately  displaced 
and  toppled  over  precipices,  or  set  rolling  down  slopes,  to  suffer  still 
further  fracture,  and  produce  still  greater  ruin  in  their  falL  We  see 
its  effects,  too,  in  the  way  in  which,  after  a  strong  frost,  the  soil  of 
fields  and  soft  loads  is  found  to  be  loosened  and  pulverised. 

Few  men  live  in  situations  enabling  them  to  observe,  and  of  these 
atill  fewer  have  the  ability  or  the  inclination  to  record,  the  amount  of 
this  agency  in  the  remote  places  where  it  is  greatest.  Its  amount, 
however,  may  be  estimated  by  the  piles  of  angular  fragments,  lying  at 
the  foot  of  crags  and  precipices,  or  sometimes  on  the  steep  summits  of 
the  mountains,  where  they  are  the  ruins  of  formerly  existLug  '^  tors  " 
and  pinnades*  Captain  Beechy,  in  his  voyage  towards  the  North  Pole, 
describes  the  amount  of  this  action  as  very  great  in  Spitzbergen.  He 
found  the  mountains  rapidly  disintegrating  from  the  great  absorption 
of  wet  during  summer,  and  its  dilatation  by  frost  in  winter.  ^  Masses 
of  rock  were,  in  consequence,  repeatedly  detached  from  the  hills, 
accompanied  by  a  loud  report,  and  falling  from  a  great  height,  were 
shattered  to  fragments  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  there  to  undergo 
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a  more  active  disintegration.'*  Soil  was  thus  formed  up  to  1500  feet 
above  the  sea.*  Similar  observations  were  made  by  Dr.  Kane  in 
North  Greenland,  where  the  waste  of  the  cliffs  bj  frost  goes  on.  every 
year  on  a  great  8cale.t 

The  effects  of  frost  npon  rivers,  in  enabling  them  to  transport  sand, 
mud,  gravel,  and  large  blocks  of  rock,  have  been  already  referred  to. 

/S.  Snow. 

When  rain  or  aqueous  vapour  is  cooled  down  to  the  freezing  point, 
as  it  passes  through  a  cold  layer  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  frt)zen,  and  fells 
to  the  earth  as  hail  or  snow.  Hailstones,  when  of  large  size,  are  often 
destructive  to  cattle  and  vegetation.  Snow,  when  it  does  not  fall 
deeply,  and  remains  stationary  aAd  unmelted,  exercises  a  protective 
influence  on  the  face  of  the  land,  shielding  rocks,  soils,  and  vegetation 
from  the  disintegrating  effects  of  frost.  When,  however,  it  accumulates 
to  a  great  depth  on  forests  and  woodlands,  its  weight  sometimes  breaks 
down  branches  and  even  bends  down  entire  trees.  In  like  manner, 
when  the  deep  accumulations  of  snow  are  formed  on  steep  slopes,  they 
are  apt  to  be  loosened  by  thaw,  by  springs,  or  by  their  own  increasing 
weight,  and  large  masses,  called  in  Switzerland  avalanches,  are  let  loose, 
and  sweep  down  into  the  vaUeys,  carrying  ruin  and  desolation  as  far  as 
they  reach.  In  the  more  exposed  parts  of  the  chief  routes  in  moun- 
tainous countries,  exposed  to  such  snow-slides,  archways  are  buUt  over 
the  roads,  and  woods  are  protected  with  care,  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
descending  snow.}  The  rapid  thawing  of  snow  gives  rise  to  great 
floods.  Hence,  in  Switzerland,  a  warm  south  ^-ind  in  early  summer 
may,  by  quickly  melting  the  snows  on  the  mountains,  give  rise  to 
disastrous  inundations,  even  though  the  weather  should  be  fine  and 
rainless. 

7*  Glaoiers. 

When  mountains  are  covered  by  perpetual  snow,  all  the  parts  so 
covered  are  protected  by  this  envelope  from  change.  In  such 
situations,  however,  the  moving  power  of  water  takes  another  form, 
that  of  the  glacier,  or  "  river  of  ice."  The  lower  border  of  the  per- 
petual snow-mass  passes  into  ice,  chiefly  from  the  pressure  of  the 
mass  above,  but  partly  from  the  alternation  of  melting  and  freezing 
temperatures,  just  as  snow  on  the  roof  of  a  house  forms  icicles  at  its 
lower  edge,  when  some  of  it  is  melted  by  the  sun  or  the  warmth  of  the 
house,  and  re-frozen  by  the  cold  from  radiation  or  the  next  night's 
frost  This  ice  accumulates  in  the  vaUeys,  and  is  frozen  into  a  solid  or 
nearly  solid  mass,  called  a  glacier.     Glaciers  sometimes  fill  up  valleys 

*  See  Bir  J.  Richardson's  Polar  Voyagu,  p.  S07. 
f  See  Kftne's  Arctic  Explorations,  and  Hayes'  Open  Polar  Sea. 

t  Bee  ante,  p.  S82. 
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of  the  Alps  twenty  or  thirty  miles  long,  by  a  mile  or  more  wide^  to  the 
depth  of  600  feet,  or  more.  Although  apparently  solid  and  stationary, 
they  really  move  slowly  down  the  valleys,  and  carry  with  them,  either 
on  the  surface,  frozen  into  their  mass,  or  grinding  along  the  bottom,  all 
the  fragments,  lai^e  and  small,  from  blocks  many  tons  in  weight,  down 
to  the  finest  sand  and  mud,  which  rain,  and  ice,  and  the  friction  of  the 
moving  glacier  itself,  detach  from  the  adjacent  rocks.  The  glaciers  of 
the  Alps  descend  to  a  vertical  depth  of  nearly  4000  feet  below  the  line 
of  perpetual  snow,  before  they  finally  melt  away,  and  leap  forth  as 
rivers  of  running  water.  The  confused  pile  of  materials,  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  which  they  there  deposit,  is  called  the  moraine.  This  word 
is  also  applied  to  the  lines  of  blocks  that  are  carried  along  on  the  surface 
of  the  ice.  When  these  lines  of  rock-rubbish  run  along  the  margin 
of  the  glacier  they  are  called  the  lateral  fnaraineg,  the  one  at  the  end 
of  the  glacier  being  styled  the  terminal  moraine.  It  is  easy  to  imder- 
stand  that  a  glacier  slipping  down  its  valley  must  bear  on  its  sides  the 
blocks  that  fall  from  the  adjacent  cliffs,  just  as  a  river  would  cany 
down  the  sticks  and  leaves  from  the  woods  on  its  banks.  A  line  of 
debris  may  thus  be  seen  on  each  side  of  the  glacier,  and  if  two  ice- 
streams  unite,  the  two  lines  of  transported  substances  on  their  adjacent 
sides  would  likewise  unite,  and  be  carried  down  as  a  medial  m/oraine 
along  the  centre  of  the  stream  below  the  junction.  In  this  manner,  if 
a  glacier  have  many  tributaries  in  its  upper  parts,  the  lower  portion  of 
it  may  have  many  medial  lines  of  moraine,  and  in  some  cases  so  many 
as  to  be  entirely  covered  with  a  confused  coating  of  debris.^ 

The  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  and  other  mountainous  regions  in  temperate 
or  intertropical  latitudes,  are  only  found  in  the  valleys,  and  are  to  be 
regarded  as  the  drainage  of  the  snow-fall,  just  as  rivers  are  the  drainage 
of  the  rain-fall  of  a  country.  But  in  the  polar  regions  the  land  is 
enveloped  in  a  vast  sheet  of  snow  or  ice,  which,  augmented  by  constant 
falls  of  snow  upon  its  surface,  moves  slowly  but  irresistibly  over  the 
land,  down  to  the  sea.  Greenland  is  a  great  continent  buried  under 
such  a  pall  of  snow.  All  its  inequalities,  save  the  mere  sharp  moun- 
tain summits,  are  concealed,  and  the  snow  pressing  down  the  slopes,  and 
even  mounting  over  the  minor  hills,  passes  beneath  into  compact  ice. 
From  all  the  main  vaUeys  great  tongues  of  ice,  2000  or  3000  feet 

*  For  descriptions  of  the  giftcien  of  the  Alps,  and  the  cause  of  the  motion  of  glaclen, 
see  the  woTks  of  Agassis  and  Gharpentier,  J.  Forbes,  and  Dr.  Tyndall ;  also  papers  on 
glacier  motion,  by  Canon  Moseley,  Procudingt  of  ikt  Royal  Society,  zrlL  202 ;  by  the  late 
Mr.  Hopkins,  Theoretical  Investigations  on  the  Motion  qf  Glaciers^  Cambridge,  1842,  and 
Comb.  Phil.  Tmna.  1864  ;  and  by  Mr.  Croll,  PhU.  Mag.,  March  1809  and  September  1870 ; 
for  the  glaciers  of  the  Himalaya,  Dr.  Hooker's  Himalayan  Journals,  and  papers  by  Captain 
Oodwln-Ansten  in  the  Jowmal  <^  the  Geographieal  Society.  The  student  of  glacial  action 
shonld  not  fail  to  consult  a  brief  but  valuable  "Keport  on  Ice  as  an  Agent  of  Geologic 
Change/'  in  the  Beport  t^the  British  As9ociation  for  1869,  p.  171. 
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thick,  and  Bometimefl  60  miles  or  more  in  breadth,  are  thiu  pmlied  out 
to  sea,  where  they  break  off  in  hnge  liagmentB,  which  float  awanf  as 
icebeiga.* 

The  riyer  of  water  that  always  springs  from  the  end  of  a  glacier,  is, 
of  course,  quite  unable  to  move  the  liurger  blocks  which  have  been 
carried  down  by  the  glacier,  and  they  remain  in  the  terminal  moraine 
until  they  are  worn  away,  or  broken  np  by  atmospheric  influences. 
The  river,  however,  carries  off  at  onoe  the  fine  mud  and  impalpable 
powdert  derived  from  the  grinding  action  of  the  glacier,  and  fl<ywB 
as  a  dirty  yeUowish  or  greenish  white  stream,  until  it  reaches  the 
sea,  or  some  great  lake  like  that  of  Geneva,  in  which  the  sediment 
may  be  deposited.    The  Rhone  that  has  become  purified  in  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  is,  shortly  after  issuing  from  it,  contaminated  by  the  Arve  and 
other  rivers  below.     The  Rhine  deposits  its  own  proper  sedimoit  in  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  and  the  muddy  rivers  that  descend  from  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Bernese  Oberland  are  likewise  filtered  by  lakes,  so  that  the 
glacial  detritus  of  Switzerland  jb  not  carried  into  the  North  Sea,  as  it  is 
by  the  Rhone  into  the  Mediterranean.    Much  of  the  mud  poured  into  the 
Adriatic  by  the  Po  must  come  from  the  glaciers  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  its 
neighbourhood,  that  descend  towards  the  Yal  d'Aosta.  Li  like  manner, 
from  the  same  great  central  group  of  European  mountains,  the  finer 
detritus  delivered  from  the  glaciers  of  the  T^rol  by  the  Inn  into  the 
Danube,  is  borne  eastwards  and  thrown  down  in  the  Black  Sea.    We 
shall  see  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  that,  during  a  time  known  as  the 
Glacial  Period,  when  the  quantity  of  snow  and  ice  in  Europe  was 
enormously  greater  than  it  is  now,  the  swollen  muddy  rivers  from  the 
Alps  laid  down  a  vsst  amount  of  mud,  now  called  2oew,  over  the  valleys 
and  plains  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Euxine. 

The  amount  of  fine  sediment  which  discolours  all  streams  that  escape 
from  the  melting  ends  of  glaciers,  is  an  index  to  the  amount  of  erosion 
which  glaciers  are  ceaselessly  carrying  on.  This  erosion  is  effected  not 
by  the  mere  contact  and  pressure  of  the  ice  upon  the  rocks,  but  by 
means  of  the  fine  sand,  stones,  and  blocks  of  rock,  which,  falling  between 
the  sides  of  the  glaciers  and  the  bounding  rocks,  or  through  €rev€U9a 
or  rents  of  the  ice,  are  ground  down  against  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
valley  as  the  ice  moves  downward.  The  hardest  rock  is  thus  worn  away, 

*  See  Kue  and  Hayes,  In  the  works  slnsdy  cited ;  also  Rink,  Jonm.  Otograph,  Soe., 

TDlXZiii. 

t  Tbe  ice  of  a  gUder  seems  fn  its  lower  part  to  be  always  ttoR  of  little  bubbles,  eon- 
taining  small  nests  of  this  dirty  powder.  Hie  anthor  observed  in  the  summer  of  1800,  thai 
kt  some  of  the  hotels  in  Bwitserland  (especially  at  Chamonniz,  at  the  Hotel  des  LondresX 
ice  was  provided  at  the  table  d'hote.  This  was  of  coarse  glacier-ioe,  and  on  patting  a  piece 
of  it  into  a  glass  of  water,  first  one  and  then  another  of  the  little  babbles  in  the  ioe  barst, 
as  its  walls  melted,  and  a  dond  of  sediment  was  discharged  into  the  water,  so  that  in  the 
space  of  ten  minates  the  glass  of  water,  which  was  at  first  quite  dear,  became  as  tubid  as 
if  a  spoonftil  of  milk  had  been  dropped  into  it 
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and,  if  tlie  ice  retires  from  it  for  a  while,  we  see  its  surface  worn  smooth 
and  covered  with  fine  strisa  and  deeper  grooves,  which  show  where  the 
grains  of  sand  or  points  of  stones  were  kept  fast  in  the  ice,  as  in  a  vice, 
and  scored  the  rock  over  which  they  were  pushed.  Inequalities  in  the 
power  of  resistance  of  the  rock  give  rise  to  a  wavy  undulated  surface,  the 
prominences  or  harder  parts  being  usually  smoothed  off  into  the  shape 
of  a  whale's  back,  and  in  that  form,  known  as  rocUes  ffunUonnSea,  They, 
as  well  as  the  hollows  or  softer  parts,  are  scored  from  end  to  end  with 
atriffi  and  grooves  in  the  direction  in  which  the  ice  has  moved. 

The  existence  of  softer  parts  in  a  rock  has  enabled  the  ice  of  a  glacier 
to  scoop  out  not  only  long  confluent  hollows,  but  even  basin-shaped 
cavities,  whieh,  on  the  retirement  of  the  ice,  are  filled  with  water  and 
form  lakes,  unlets  choked  up  with  the  glacial  detritus.  A  similar  kind 
of  erosion  may  take  place  even  without  any  maiked  variety  of  texture 
in  the  roek,  if  the  glacier  is,  as  it  were,  strangled  by  a  constriction  of  the 
vaUey,  and  is  made  to  exert  an  enormous  grinding  action  on  the  rocks, 
afl  it  squeezes  itself  through  or  over  the  obstruction.  Running  water 
tends  to  fill  up  lakes,  not  to  form  them,  and,  as  Professor  Bamsay  first 
pointed  out,  the  only  general  agent  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  can  dig 
out  cavities  in  any  solid  rock,  or  even  in  clay,  is  glacier-ice.  The  con- 
ditions necessary  for  this  operation  are  probably  never  fully  complied 
with,  except  under  a  great  sheet  of  ice  covering  the  land,  like  that  of 
Greenland,  where  the  grinding  power  of  the  ice  is  not  interfered  with 
by  the  general  subaerial  waste.  In  the  ease  of  a  glacier  valley,  the 
bottom,  as  the  ice  retires,  is  filled  up  with  moraine  rubbish,  and  the 
actual  rock  is  not  seen,  except  in  the  prominent  roches  mouUmnies,  But 
in  the  case  of  a  continental  ice-sheet  there  is  little  or  no  superficial 
moraine  detritus ;  and  when  the  ice  creeps  back  and  allows  the  ice-worn 
lock-surfaces  to  be  seen,  the  only  detritus  which  can  cover  up  the  scopped- 
.  out  rock-basins  is  that  which  has  been  pushed  along  under  the  ice,  that 
is,  the  grundmorUne  or  morairye  profimde  of  Swiss  geologists.  This  deposit, 
as  it  is  wide-spread  and  often  very  deep,  must  doubtless  conceal  much 
of  the  surface  on  which  the  ice  worked  ;  but,  on  the  rising-grounds, 
where  it  did  not  accumulate,  and  among  the  mountains,  where  the  ice 
lingered  longest,  we  may  .expect  to  find  the  rock-basins  preserved.  And 
it  is,  in  fact,  in  such  places  that  we  do  find  them.  The  question  of  the 
origin  of  lake-basins  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  XXVL  treating  of 
Physiography, 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE   BEA. 

Viewed  as  a  great  geological'  agent,  the  sea  presents  itself  to  us  under 
four  aspects  : — Ist,  As  a  vast  body  of  water  in  which  the  more  soluble 
substances  of  the  globe  are  held  in  chemical  solution  ;  2d,  As  an  im- 
portant agent  in  modifying  the  distribution  of  climate  ;  3d,  As  one  of 
the  great  powers  employed  in  effecting  the  waste  of  the  land  ;  and,  4th, 
As  the  receptacle  into  which  the  debris  of  the  land  must  ultimately 
come,  and  where  the  materials  for  new  continents  are  accumulated. 

1.  Ghemioal  Composition  of  the  Sea. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  sea  is  greater  than  that  of  fresh  water, 
but  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  and  even  in  adjacent  parts  of 
the  same  ocean.  It  is  least  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  in  polar 
regions,  where  it  is  mixed  with  the  fresh  water  from  melted  ice.  It  is 
greater  in  low  than  in  high  latitudes.  According  to  the  determinations 
given  by  Von  Bibra,  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  specimens  of  water 
from  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  German  Oceans,  was  found  to  range  from 
1-0244  to  1-0287 .♦ 

Sea-water  contains  air  and  carbonic  acid,  as  well  as  other  gaseous 
substances.  Observations  off  the  coast  of  Algiers  showed  that  the  water, 
at  the  depth  of  65  metres,  contained  firom  -01  to  '02  of  its  volume  of 
air,  while  in  the  region  of  St.  Malo  the  proportion  varied  from  l-20th 
to  l-30th  of  the  volume  of  the  water .t  The  waters  of  the  European 
seas,  according  to  Vogel  and  Bischof,  contain  from  -7  to  2'3  parts  by 
weight  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  10,000  of  water ;  but  in  the  South 
Sea  and  Indian  Ocean,  only  from  *045  to  '35  parts  by  weight  in  the 
10,000. J  It  was  apparently  established,  however,  by  experiments  in 
the  latter  oceans,  that  the  quantity  of  air,  and  especially  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  increased  with  the  depth  from  which  the  water  was  taken. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  hydro-sulphuret  of  ammonia  are  present  in 
sea-water,  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  its  sulphates  by  oiganic 
matter. 

The  average  proportion  of  saline  constituents  in  sea-water  is  about 

•  Bischof.  1.  97.  t  Op.  eU.  115.  X  Op.  eit.  L  118,  and  115,  noU. 
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three  and  a  half  parts  in  every  hundred  parts  of  water.     Thej  consist 
of  the  following  salts  : — * 


Chloride  of  Sodium  (common  salt) 
Chloride  of  Magnesium 
Chloride  of  Potassium 
Bromide  of  Sodium 
Sulphate  of  Lime  (gypsum) 
Sulphate  of  Magnesia  (Epsom  salts) 


Percentage. 
75786 
9159 
8-657 
1184 
4-617 
6-597 


100-000 


Total  percentage  of  salts  in  searwater    .  8*527 

When  sea-water  is  eraporated,  the  point  of  saturation  for  sulphate  of  lime  is 
mnch  sooner  reached  than  that  for  rock-salt ;  87  per  cent  of  the  water  being  re- 
quired to  be  remoYed  in  the  one  case,  and  93  per  cent  in  the  other,  f  Oypeunif 
therefore,  must  always  be  deposited  before  rock-salt,  and  it  is  possible  for  the 
point  of  saturation  to  be  reached  for  gypsum  in  many  cases  without  that  for  rock- 
salt  being  attained.  This  may  be  the  reason  that,  although  the  sea  contains 
sixteen  times  as  much  salt  as  it  does  gypsum,  the  latter  more  frequently  occurs  as 
a  mineral  deposit  than  the  former,  though  not  often  in  such  great  masses.  It  has 
been  suggested  that,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  specific  gravity  of  searwater 
increasing  with  the  quantity  of  salt  it  contains,  and  the  evaporation  at  the  surface 
causing  a  perpetual  increase  in  the  salt  of  the  surface  water,  a  part  of  the 
water  which  holds  a  lai^ger  quantity  of  salt  in  solution  than  the  rest  may  sink  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  that  this  process  may  be  continued  until  tiie  lower 
strata  be  saturated  with  salt,  and  precipitation  take  place.  The  circulating 
currents  of  the  ocean,  however,  keep  up  such  a  constant  mixture  of  its  waters  as 
would  seem  altogether  to  prevent  this  action ;  and  even  in  deep  hollows  and 
basins,  such  as  the  Mediterranean,  separated  by  a  shallower  bar  (1320  feet  at  the 
deepest)  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  the  traction  of  the  currents  passteg  over  this 
is  sufficient,  according  to  Maury,  to  prevent  any  accumulation  of  denser  and  Salter 
water  at  the  bottom. 

In  isolated  seas,  such  as  the  Dead  Sea,  where  the  water  is  entirely  saturated 
with  salt,  evaporation  may,  doubtless,  cause  a  precipitation  on  its  bed  or  along 
shallow  shores.  Here,  and  in  shallow  lagoons,  such  as  the  limans  of  Bessarabia, 
south  of  Odessa,  that  dry  up  in  summer,  we  have  the  formation  of  rock-salt  going 
on  before  our  eyes. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  inland  seas  and  salt  lakes  are  not  necessarily 
portions  of  the  great  ocean  left  in  hollows  on  the  elevation  of  the  land.  In  most, 
if  not  in  all  cases,  their  saltness  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that,  as  they  have 
no  outlet  to  the  sea,  their  waters  are  constantly,  as  it  were,  boiled  down  by 
evaporation  and  become  saline,  the  salts  being  derived  by  the  various  inflowing 
riven  from  the  dissolution  of  the  rocks. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  carried  down  into 
the  sea,  observation  shows  that  the  quantity  to  be  found  in  searwater  is  commonly 
veiy  small  In  most  analyses  of  sea-water  it  is  not  mentioned  at  alL  Sea-water 
firom  Carlisle  Bay,  Barbadoes,  indeed,  was  said  to  contain  10  parts  in  100,000,  and 
sea-water  from  between  England  and  Belgium,  5*7  parts  in  100,000,  but  in  the 
open  sea,  at  a  distance  from  any  land,  it  is  said  to  be  rarely  if  ever  discoverable  by 
analysis.  The  smallness  of  the  quantity  to  be  found  in  sea-water,  compared  with 
that  in  almost  all  rivers,  is  doubtless,  in  great  measure,  owing  to  the  quantity  of 

•  fiischof,  L  879.  t  Bisctaof,  loe.  cU. 
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carbonate  of  lime  oonftantly  abstracted  fromaearwater  by  marine  anima3i,  is  order 
to  form  their  shelb  and  other  hard  parts.  When  we  oonsidBr  the  number  and 
Tariety  of  fish  and  moUosca,  crostaoea,  echinodermata,  and  polyps,  that  inhabit 
the  sea,  and  especially  when  we  IooIl  at  the  enormous  bnlk  of  the  coral-reefs  that 
are  foimd  witlUn  the  tropics,  we  shall  fonn  some  notion  of  the  Tast  amonnt  of 
carbonate  of  lime  annually  abstracted  finom  the  ocean.  That  it  is  abstracted  man 
in  one  part  than  another,  and  yet  the  ocean  wi^^intum*  a  nearly  equal  average,  will 
not  be  surprising  when  we  reflect  on  the  extent  of  the  great  currents  that  tiavaiaa 
the  sea,  and  look  upon  the  entire  ocean  as  one  vasti  slowly  circulating  system  of 
moving  water. 

The  quantity  of  free  carbonic  add  gas  contained  in  the  sea,  is  said,  by  Biscfaof^ 
to  be  five  times  as  much  as  is  neoessaiy  to  keep  in  a  fluid  state  the  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  lime  to  be  found  in  the  seiu  He  aignes,  therefore,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  any  carbonate  of  lime  to  be  precipitated  in  a  solid  form  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  by  chemical  action  alone.  No  ev^wratkm  of  water  and  gaa  can  occur  to  a 
sttlBcient  extent  in  the  sea  for  predpitatkm  to  take  place,  as  it  does  ftom  the 
waters  of  calcareous  aprlngk  We  are  almost  eompeUed,  therefore,  to  condnde 
with  Hutton,  tiiat  all  our  marine  limestones  have  been  formed  by  the  isfev> 
vention  of  the  powers  of  organic  life,  separating  the  little  particles  of  carbonate 
of  lime  from  the  water,  and  solidifying  them  as  parts  of  their  own  bodies. 

Of  the  salts  dissolved  in  sea-water,  8  to  15  per  cent  consist  of  chloride  of 
magnesinm,  and  6  to  16  per  cent  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  From  the  quantity  of 
ftee  carbonic  acid  in  the  sea,  it  is  plain  that  these  salts  might  be  converted  into  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  but  that  if  so.  It  would  be  kept  in  solution  ss  a  bi-carbonate 
(or  sesqui-carbonate),  as  in  the  case  of  carbonate  of  lime.  All  that  has  been  said, 
therefore,  as  to  the  neeessity  for  calling  in  the  aid  of  organic  life  to  soUdify  car- 
bonate of  lime  from  the  waters  of  the  ses,  *'  holds  good  in  regard  to  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  and  the  more  so,  since  this  salt  always  separates  later  than  carbonate  of 
lime,  even  from  fluids  which  have  undergone  a  very  high  degree  oi  evaporation."* 

There  is,  however,  this  difllculty  in  this  view: — ^The  carbonate  of  lime  is 
largely  separated  fh>m  the  sea-water  by  being  made  to  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  haid  parts  of  marine  animals  in  overwhelming  proportion,  whereas  the  per- 
centage of  carbonate  oi  magnesia  to  be  found  in  the  hard  parts  of  corals  and 
moUusca  does  not  usually  exceed  1  or  2  per  cent  Neither  do  we  know  any  dasa 
of  animals  that  secrete  any  much  greater  quantity  of  magnesia,  as  some  of  the  in- 
frisorial  animals  secrete  silica.  Yet  in  many  widely-spread  magnesian  limestones 
the  quantity  of  magnesia  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  lime,  and  the  proportion  is 
fr^uently  aa  much  as  20  to  80  per  oent  Forehhammer,  however,  found.S-1  per 
cent  in  CorallMim  ncbUe,  6  *86  per  cent  in  Isia  hipptuia,  and  7'64  per  oent  in  some 
species  of  Serpula^  while  Ifl  to  19  per  cent  have  been  found  in  some  spedes  of 
IfilUpore,f  Magnesian  limestones  are,  however,  generally  poor  in  organic  re- 
mains, though  this  may  be  the  result  of  their  mora  perfect  crystallisation  and 
mineralisation,  by  which  the  organic  stmctura  has  been  oblitoated,  rather  than  of 
the  absence  of  organic  beings  fh>m  the  original  deposit.  Mr.  Sterry  Hunt  has  de^ 
monstrated  the  possibility  of  the  chemical  deposition  of  dolomite  in  isolated  lakes 
or  seas,  when  great  evaporation  is  taking  place,  but  it  is  difliciilt  to  imagine  many 
of  our  dolomites  to  have  been  formed  in  such  situations. 

*  Blschof,  vd.  i.  pp.  99  to  106, 117.  The  quantity  of  carbonate  of  magnesis  carried  down  by 
the  Rhine  Into  the  aea  in  the  eoaree  of  twenty-four  boun,  ia  4,021,9M  lbs.,  BolBeient  to  yield 
10,087,20S  lbs.  of  dolomite,  consisting  of  equal  eqnivslents  of  the  oarbonates  of  lima  sad 
magnesia.  This  qnantity  would  be  eqoal  to  a  aquare  masa  1  foot  high,  and  SS9  fset  in  the 
side  every  day,  or  4500  feet  in  the  aide  in  the  coone  of  a  year.— (Biachof,  iii.  178.) 

t  Mr.  Sterry  Hunt  (Gtol  RtporU  qf  Canada  for  1857,  p.  a08X  who  dtea  a  dolomite  of  reoent 
fonnation  at  Tahiti,  believed  by  Dana  to  be  formed  by  the  solidification  of  coral  mud  (p.  196). 
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Of -the  ofher  min«nd  conatitne&tt  of  awwater  the  moot  importent  ii  silica.  It 
was  found  by  Forchhammer  in  all  the  specimens  of  sea-water  analysed  by  him,  the 
greatest  proportion  being  *08  in  10,000  parts  of  water.  Silver  and  arsenic  hare 
been  detected  in  sea-water;  iodine  oocnrs  in  marine  plants,  and  U  probably 
deriyed  from  the  water ;  and  the  phosphates  found  in  marine  animals  have 
probably  a  similar  origin. 

The  chemical  changes  effected  by  the  water  of  the  sea  upon  submarine  and 
shore  rocks  have  not  yet  been  properly  studied.  * 

S.  Influanoe  of  th«  Ooeaa  on  Climate. 

The  difictission  of  this  part  of  tlie  subject  belongs  more  properly  to 
physical  geography.  It  may  be  enough  here  to  point  out  that  tiie  currents 
of  the  globe  tend  to  diffuse  temperature  :  those  from  a  colder  region  cool 
the  regions  into  which  they  pass ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  from 
a  warmer  latitude  cany  its  warmth  into  colder  areas.  Thus  the  Arctic 
current  flowing  down  along  the  north-east  coast  of  America  reduces  the 
mean  annual  temperature ;  while  the  Qulf-stream,  which  reaches  the 
shores  of  the  north-west  of  £urope,  raises  the  temperature.  Hence 
Dublin  and  the  south-eastern  headlands  of  Labrador,  which  are  in  the 
same  parallel  of  latitude,  differ  as  much  as  18°  in  their  mean  annual 
temperature,  that  of  Dublin  being  50**,  and  that  of  Labrador  32°  Fahr.t 

8.  Broflion  of  the  Iiand  by  the  Secu 

Breaker- Action. — ^The  waters  of  the  sea  are  kept  in  constant  move- 
ment by  currents  and  tides.  Wherever  this  moving  water  can  push 
forward  mud,  sand,  gravel,  or  boulders,  it  effects  a  mechanical  erosion 
of  the  rock  on  which  these  detrital  materials  are  moved.  This  action 
must  be  very  feeble  at  great  depths.  It  is  at  its  maximum  where  the 
surface  waters  of  the  sea  infringe  upon  the  land. 

The  force  of  the  breakers  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  west  coast  of  Scot- 
land was  found  to  be  on  the  average  equal  to  a  pressure  of  611  lbs.  on 
the  square  foot  in  summer,  and  2086  lbs.  in  winter.  The  force  of 
breakers  during  storms  was  ascertained,  for  the  Atlantic  at  Skerryvore, 
and  for  the  North  Sea  at  the  Bell  Rock,  to  be  sometimes  equivalent  to 
a  pressure  of  nearly  three  tons  per  square  foott  The  immense  force 
of  the  blow  given  by  one  of  these  breakers  must  often  remove  frag- 
ments of  rock,  especially  when  these  have  been  already  loosened  by 
weathering. 

But  it  is  when  the  waves  beat  on  a  rocky  shore,  where  they  can 
lift  up  and  hurl  forward  gravel  and  blocks  of  stone,  that  they  attain 
their  highest  power  as  destructive  agents.  The  rocks  against  which 
they  dash  the  detritus  of  the  beach  are  battered  down  as  by  a  kind  of 

*  See,  however,  the  7th  ctaspter  of  the  1st  Tolome  of  Bisehofs  work. 
t  The  student  may  consolt  with  profit  some  recent  papen  by  Mi.  CroU  <m  the  **  Onlf* 
■tresm  "  end  '*  Ocean  GurrenU/  in  the  Geol  Mag.  and  PhiL  Mag.  for  1860  and  1870. 
X  BteTenson,  Tratu.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.  xvi  25,  28. 
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artillery.*  Such  parte  of  the  cliffs  as  are  softer  or  more  jointed  than 
others,  are  hollowed  out  into  bays,  creeks,  and  caves,  while  the  more 
lesisting  parts  stand  out  as  headland8.t 

The  power  of  waves  to  move  large  blocks  of  stone  is  sometumes 
remarkably  displayed  during  storms.  Masses  of  rock,  many  tons  in 
weight,  are  rolled  about  like  pebbles,  and  even  swept  away  for  a  con- 
siderable distance. 

At  high-water,  and  during  gales  of  wind,  with  heavy  breakers  rolling 
in  upon  the  coast,  vast  volumes  of  water  are  poured  suddenly  into  the 
narrow  sea-worn  caverns,  and  rolling  on,  compress  the  air  at  their  farther 
end  into  every  joint  and  pore  of  the  rock  above,  and  then  suddenly 
receding,  suck  both  air  and  water  back  again,  with  such  force  as  now 
and  then  to  loosen  some  part  of  the  roof.  Working  in  this  way,  the 
sea  sometimes  gradually  forms  a  passage  for  itself  to  the  surface  above, 
and  if  that  be  not  too  lofty,  forms  a  "  blow-hole  "  or  "  puflang-hole," 
through  which  spouts  of  foam  and  spray  are  occasionally  ejected  high 
into  the  air.  At  the  promontory  of  Loop  Head,  Mr.  Marcus  Eeane  has 
observed  that  considerable  blocks  of  rock  have  been  blown  into  the  air 
on  the  formation  of  one  of  these  puffing-holes,  and  that  laige  holes, 
opening  down  into  cavernous  gullies,  lead  from  one  cove  to  another, 
behind  bold  headlands  of  over  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  showing  how 
the  land  is  undermined  by  the  sea,  and  headlands  gradually  made  into 
islands.  One  such  square  precipitous  island,  which  is  now  at  least 
twenty  yards  from  the  mainland,  was  said  by  the  farmer  who  held  the 
ground  to  have  been  accessible  by  a  twelve-foot  plank  when  he  was  a 
boy.  Mr.  W.  L.  Wilson,  late  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland, 
found  in  the  far  part  of  the  promontory  between  Bantry  and  Dun- 
manus  Bays,  dark  holes  in  the  fields  some  distance  back  from  the  edge 
of  the  cliffs,  looking  down  into  which  the  sea  might  be  dimly  seen 
washing  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  narrow  cavern  below.  In 
County  Kerry,  Ballybunion  Head  is  completely  undermined  by  caverns, 
into  which  the  sea  enters  from  both  sides.     The  whole  coast  of  Clare, 

♦  Playfair'8  lUuttratioru,  §  97. 

t  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  erosive  action  of  the  breakers  may  be  partly  gathered 
firom  a  singular  anecdote  given  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Henwood  in  the  5th  voL  of  the  Trans.  B09. 
Geol  Soc.  Com.  p.  11.  "  I  was  once,"  he  says,  "  underground  in  Wheal  Cock,  near  St. 
Just,  during  a  storm.  At  the  clilf  the  level  was  20  fathoms  below  high-water,  but  the  ore 
was  worked  to  within  9  feet  of  the  sea  at  the  time  of  my  visit  (1821).  At  the  extremity  of 
the  level,  seaward,  some  80  or  90  fathoms  ftom  the  shore,  little  could  be  heard  of  the  effects 
of  the  storm,  except  at  intervals,  when  the  reflux  of  some  unusually  large  wave  prqjeeted 
a  pebble  outward,  bounding  and  rolling  over  the  rocky  bottom.  But  when  standing 
beneath  the  base  of  the  cliff,  and  in  that  part  of  the  mine  where  but  9  feet  of  rock  stood 
between  us  and  the  ocean,  the  heavy  roll  oY  the  large  boulders,  the  ceaseless  grinding  of  the 
pebbles,  the  fierce  thundering  of  the  biUows,  with  the  crackling  and  boiling,  as  they  re- 
bounded, placed  a  tempest  in  its  most  appalling  form  too  vividly  before  me  ever  to  be 
forgotten." 
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and  of  the  Aran  Islands,  is  a  succession  of  precipitous  cliffs  with  vertical 
faces,  the  result  of  the  sea  acting  on  the  large  cuhoidal  joints  that 
traverse  the  rocks.  The  celebrated  cliffs  of  Moher  in  that  county,  which 
rise  with  a  perfectly  vertical  face  to  heights  of  more  than  600  feet, 
afford  magnificent  examples  of  the  way  in  which  the  ocean  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  joint  structure  to  cut  back  into  the  land,  however  lofty 
or  however  hard  and  unyielding  it  may  apparently  be.* 

The  coast-line  of  Great  Britain  affords  many  illustrations  of  this 
geological  process.  Within  the  last  few  centuries  whole  parishes  and 
villages  have  been  washed  away,  and  ships  now  sail  over  districts 
-which  in  old  times  were  cultivated  fields  and  cheerful  hamlets.  The 
rate  of  loss  is  particularly  high  along  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  between 
Flamborough  Head  and  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  also  between  the 
Wash  and  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  The  cliffs  there  consist  of  soft 
clay,  and  in  some  places  are  said  to  be  carried  away  at  the  rate  of  three 
feet  per  annum,  t 

As  the  ceaseless  gnawing  of  the  land  goes  on,  the  sea  gradually 
advances.  The  detritus  thus  formed,  while  it  wears  away  the  cliffs,  is 
itself  in  turn  worn  away,  and  swept  by  cupents  into  deeper  water,  or 
into  sheltered  parts  of  the  coast  But  fresh  detritus  is  always  pro- 
duced as  the  waste  of  the  land  goes  on,  and  becomes  the  means  of 
renewed  destruction. 

Sometimes  the  breakera,  after  exertmg  a  certain  amount  of  destruc- 
tive action,  seem  to  raise  a  rampart  against  themselves  out  of  the  very 
ruins  which  they  have  caused  by  the  fall  of  the  blocks  and  masses  they 
have  undermined  ;  but  the  materials  thus  accumulated  are  themselves 
then  attacked,  and  ultimately  removed,  and  the  coast  laid  bare  for  new 
undermining  action.  Great  accumulations  of  pebble  beaches  are  com- 
mon along  many  coasts,  and  seem  to  remain  stationary,  since  there  are 
always  piles  of  pebbles  to  be  found  in  the  same  places.  If,  however, 
these  are  watched,  the  accumulations  will  often  be  found  to  consist  of 
different  pebbles  from  day  to  day,  each  pebble  being  in  its  turn  washed 
from  its  place,  which  is  occupied  by  another  like  it.  The  great  Chesil 
Bank,  connecting  the  island  of  Portland  with  the  mainland,  and  sixteen 
miles  in  length,  is  a  remarkable  example,  the  pebbles  in  any  particular 
part  of  it  being  always  much  of  the  same  size,  but  each  one  travelling 
gradually  onwards,  and  getting  smaller  and  smaller  as  it  proceeds,  t 

*  See  the  late  Mr.  Foot's  aecomit  of  this  coast  in  Explanation  of  Sheets  141  and  142  of 
the  Geological  Sorvey  of  Ireland.  • 

t  For  instances  of  the  destroctlye  and  transporting  action  of  the  sea  during  historic 
times,  see  Von  Hoff,  Verdnderungen  der  Brdober/lScJu,  Theil  i.  p.  47  et  aeq, ;  Lyell's  PHndpUSf 
chaps.  XX.,  xxi.,  and  xxti. ;  Stevenson,  Mim.  Wemerian  Soc.  yoL  il. ;  De  la  Beche's  Geological 
Obaerverf  p.  ft3,  and  Rtport  on  Devon  and  Cornwall ;  Geikie's  Sesnsry  and  Otology  qfSeotkmdf 
chap.  iiL 

I  See  Biistow  and  Whitaker,  GeoL  Mag.  tL  438. 
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▲otlon  pf  Xoe  on  ttm  8ml — In  high  latitudes  the  sea  is  oovered  with 
ice,  derived  from  two  sources — Ist,  £rom  the  seawazd  end  of  glaciers ; 
Sd,  ^m  the  freezing  of  the  sea  itselfl  The  former  source  furnishes  «ce> 
hay$j  the  latter  gives  rise  to  /oe-ioe  and  the  lee-fDoL 

1.  When  a  glacier  descends  to  the  level  of  the  sea  and  continues  to 
move  forward,  it  maj  advance  for  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
shore  tmtil  the  oscillating  motion  of  the  tides  or  the  effects  of  cuxrents 
and  storms  break  off  large  masses  or  icebergs.     These  float  away,  and, 
unless  caught  by  the  next  winter,  and  frozen  into  the  cake  of  ice  which 
forms  upon  the  sea,  may  be  carried  for  hundreds  of  miles  into  tem* 
perate  latitudes  before  Uiey  finally  melt  away.    As  a  geological  agent 
an  iceberg  has  two  chief  functions— (1.)  To  carry  away  from  the  land 
and  drop  into  mid-ocean  all  the  earth  and  rock-rubbish  which  may 
have  fallen  upon,  or  become  imbedded  in,  the  ice  when  it  formed  part 
of  the  land-glaciers.     The  debris  of  the  valleys  of  Greenland  may  in 
this  way  be  scattered  far  southward  over  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic.     (2^ 
To  tear  up  the  softer  deposits  of  the  sea-bed,  and  to  rub  down  and 
groove  the  harder  rocks,  by  means  either  of  stones  fixed  in  the  ice  or  of 
those  which  may  be  lying  on  the  sea-bottom.    About  eight  times  more 
ice  of  an  iceberg  is  below  water  than  above,  so  that  a  mass  which  rises 
300  feet  above  the  waves  has  its  bottom  2400  below  them.     We 
cannot  doubt  that  the  motion  of  one  of  these  enormous  beigs  upon  or 
against  a  submarine  rock-surface  must  grind  it  and  groove  it,  and  that, 
during  a  long  course  of  years,  any  prominent  bank  or  bottom  on  which 
the  bergs  strand,  must  be  greatly  abraded. 

2.  The  freezing  of  the  Arctic  Sea  gives  rise  to  a  cake  of  ice  along 
the  shores^  This  rises  with  the  tide,  and  freezes  to  the  land  again  at  a 
higher  level  By  d^;rees  a  shelf  of  ice  120  or  130  feet  broad,  and  20 
or  30  feet  high,  called  the  ice-foot,  clings  to  the  coast,  and  remains 
there  during  winter.  When  spring  comes,  millions  of  tons  of  rock- 
rubbish,  disintegrated  and  loosened  by  the  winter  frosts,  fall  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ice-foot.  Then  come  the  storms  by  which  the  ice-foot  is 
broken  up,  and  great  cakes  of  it,  dark  with  their  freight  of  detritus, 
float  away  out  to  the  open  sea,  where  in  the  end  they  melt,  and  strew 
their  earth  and  stones  over  the  bottom.  By  this  means  enormous 
quantities  of  the  debris,  so  largely  produced  by  the  Greenland  frosts, 
are  carried  away  from  the  land,  and  the  bed  of  the  seas  in  those 
regions  must  consequently  in  many  places  be  covered  with  a  thick 
deposit  of  angular  rock-rubbish.* 

General  result  of  Sea-action. — ^The  general  result  of  the  erosive 
action  of  the  sea  is  to  cut  into  the  land,  and  to  plane  it  down  to  an 
approximately  level  surface  beneath  the  waves.     Marine  denudation, 

*  Bm  Kiui«'s  Arctic  Bxplo  ationM,  yol.  U.,  p.  2S6  ;  Sntherlasd,  Quart.  Jourm,  Geol.  Soc, 
TOl.  (X.  p.  806. 
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therefore,  gives  rise  to  a  plane.  The  subaerial  denudatioii,  or  the 
operations  of  the  various  agents  which  are  at  work  on  the  land,  pro- 
duce inequalitiea.  The  one  forms  the  surface  of  a  future  table-land, 
the  other  scoops  out  valleys  and  ravines. 

It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  action  of  the  sea  is 
greatly  aided  by  the  co-operation  of  subaerial  waste.  If  there  were  no 
frosts,  springs,  and  rain,  loosening  the  framework  of  a  cliff  and  detaching 
its  fragments  to  the  bottom,  the  sea  would  make  comparatively  slow 
progress.  If  the  cutting  back  of  a  cliff  were  mainly  the  work  of  the 
sea,  we  ought  to  find  the  cliff  overhanging,  because  ^e  sea  acts  only  at 
its  base.  But  the  fact  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  sea-cliffs, 
instead  of  overhanging,  slope  backward,  at  a  greater  or  less  angle  from 
the  sea,  shows  that  the  waste  from  subaerial  action  is  really  greater  than 
that  from  the  action  of  the  breakers.  What  the  sea  chiefly  does  is  to 
break  down  and  wash  away  the  rubbish  which  falls  from  the  cliffs,  and 
thus  to  leave  an  ever  fresh  surface  for  renewed  denudation.  * 

4.  The  Sea  as  the  receptaole  for  the  debris  of  the  Iiand. 

We  have  now  seen  that  the  surface  of  the  land  is  imdergoing  con- 
tinual waste,  and  that,  although  its  detritus  may  be  temporarily  lodged 
upon  lake-bottoms  or  alluvial  plains,  it  is  nevertheless  in  the  end 
destined  to  find  its  way  into  the  sea.  The  sea,  therefore,  receives  not 
merely  the  detritus  which  its  own  tides,  waves,  and  currents  may  make, 
but  that  also  which  is  carried  off  by  rivers,  ice-floes,  and  icebergs,  as 
well  as  all  the  mineral  substances  which  rivers  hold  in  solution.  All 
this  detritus  is  spread  out  over  the  sea-floor  by  means  of  currents.  When 
the  sediment  is  fine,  and  the  current  into  which  it  comes  is  strong,  it 
may  be  carried  hundreds  of  miles.  Even  pebbles  and  gravel  may  be 
moved  by  currents  to  vast  distances  from  land. 

The  current  that  sweeps  round  the  extremity  of  Africa,  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
to  the  Atlantic,  is  at  once  distinguishable,  by  its  dirty  olive-green  colour,  from  the 
deep  blue  of  the  pure  ocean  water,  even  in  a  depth  of  100  fathoms,  and  out  of 
sight  of  land.  Small  pebbles  have  been  brought  up  from  that  depth  by  the  lead, 
and  the  change  of  colour  in  the  water  can  hardly  be  due  to  any  other  source  than 
the  presence  of  minutely  divided  mineral  matter  held  in  suspension  by  the  water.f 

The  sea  on  the  west  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  where  the  current  sets 
upon  the  land  from  the  Gulf-stream,  is  the  deep  cleat  ocean  blue,  even  in  the  bays 
and  harbours,  and  is  very  different  fh>m  the  dirty  green  water  of  the  EngUsh 
Channel,  the  Irish  Sea,  or  the  German  Ocean,  which  has  become  loaded  with 
matter  from  the  washing  of  our  coasts  and  livers.  This  difference  may  be  seen 
on  the  small  scale  in  the  bays  of  the  western  coasts.  After  a  day's  storm  and 
rain  a  margin  of  green  discoloured  water  may  be  seen  extending  some  half-mile 
in  width  all  round  the  shores,  singularly  contrasted  with  the  bright  blue  water  of 
the  bay.  The  boundary  between  the  two  kinds  of  water  is  often  perfectly  well 
defined,  so  that  it  can  be  seen  from  a  boat  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead,  and  the 

■  See  the  remarks  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Wbltaker,  Gtol.  Mag.,  vol.  iv. 

t  Foyaye  ofH.M.S.  Fly. 
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moment  obaerred  in  which  the  boat  peaaes  from  one  kind  of  water  to  the  other. 
The  dirty  water  travela  alowly  with  the  receding  tide  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
inlets,  whence  it  either  sinks  to  the  bottom  or  is  swept  away  by  marine  currents. 
This  discoloration  of  the  water,  then,  is  due  to  the  washing  of  the  land  dniiag 
heavy  rains,  proceeding  either  directly  from  the  cliffs  or  from  the  numerous  little 
brooks  and  rivers. 

The  materials  derived  from  the  land,  either  by  river  or  sea  action,  are  carried 
to  greater  or  less  distances,  according  to  their  fineness.  In  the  Irish  Sea,  aooording 
to  the  Admiralty  charts,  sand  alone  is  to  be  found  within  some  miles  of  the  shore, 
while,  in  the  central  and  deeper  parts,  the  bottom  is  formed  of  mud.  There  are 
two  central  mud-belts  in  the  northern  part,  one  on  each  side  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
the  one  running  towards  the  Solway,  and  the  other  continuing  into  the  Clyde 
mouth.  In  the  English  Channel  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  but  saud,  with  or 
without  gravel  or  stones  ;  but  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  and 
in  the  deeper  water  south  of  Irehmd  and  west  of  the  Scilly  Islands,  there  are  large 
deposits  of  mud  surrounded  by  sand,  the  mud  continued  in  narrow  arms,  whidi 
stretch  out  into  the  Atlantic,  where  it  apparently  blends  with  ooze  that  may  pro- 
bably be  of  organic  origin.  In  the  German  Ocesn,  in  like  manner,  mud  is  found 
only  in  the  central  and  deeper  parts,  between  Denmark  and  the  Dogger  Bank  ; 
and  in  the  mouth  of  the  Baltic,  between  Denmark  and  Norway,  all  the  seas  witi&in 
some  miles  of  the  shore  have  a  sandy  bottom. 

If  we  compare  the  "  bottom,"  as  indicated  in  the  charts  of  the  shores  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  with  that  of  its  centre,  as  shown  by  the  soundings  taken  for  the 
Atlantic  telegraph,  we  shall  find,  on  the  ocean-bottom,  one  widely-spread  uniform 
deposit  of  sticky  ooze  drying  into  a  kind  of  chalk,  with  little  or  no  change,  over 
spaces  more  than  1000  miles  across  ;  while  the  change  from  this  to  the  sands  and 
muds  as  we  approach  the  coasts  is  sudden,  and  the  changes  in  the  nature  of  the 
shore  deposits  are  both  frequent  and  rapid.  *  Yet  all  these  deposits  are  taking; 
place  contemporaneously,  and  would,  if  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  were  elevated  into 
dry  land,  be  almost  necessarily  grouped  together  under  one  name. 

In  the  great  Pacific  Ocean  deposits  are  taking  place,  derived  from  the  coral 
reefs,  having  a  constant  character  over  an  ai'ea  quite  as  wide  as  any  of  the  forma- 
tions we  are  acquainted  with  on  dry  land.     This  great  formation  may  not   be 
absolutely  continuous,  even  over  all  that  part  of  the  ocean  in  which  the  corai 
reefs  occur ;  but  beds  of  precisely  identical  mineral  character,  and  containing 
almost  exactly  the  same  oiganic  remains,  must  be  spread  over  large  areas  round 
several  central  points.     Some  of  these  areas  of  deposition  of  limestone  may  over- 
lap each  other,  while  others  will  be  separated  by  clear  spaces  of  sea-bottom,  where 
probably  no  deposition  is  taking  place,  or  by  other  sea-bottoms,  where  sediment 
is  deposited  of  altogether  a  different  character  from  that  derived  from  the  coral 
reefs.     All  the  great  rivers  of  Eastern  Asia,  for  instance,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  carry  down  earthy  materials  into  the  Pacific,  of  a 
totally  different  character  from  the  coral-reef  detritus  ;  and  some  of  this  may  be 
very  widely  spread,  and  form  laige  deposits  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific     If  fine 
sediment  derived  from  two  such  different  sources  overlap,  now  one  sort  and  now 
another  being  tlirown  down,  with  an  occasional  admixture  of  both,  we  should 
have  the  contemporaneous  formation  of  one  kind  of  rock  in  one  locality,  and  another 
in  another,  with  intermediate  areas  affording  alternations  of  the  two — circum- 
stances which  appear  to  have  been  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence  during  the  accumu- 
lation of  great  formations  composing  the  existing  lands  of  the  globe. 

In  the  China  Sea  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  coral 
islands  are  mingled  among  active  volcanoes,  both  aerial  and  submarine,  and  into 

*  See  ante,  Chapter  YI.    For  descriptioaa  of  the  organic  deposits  in  the  sea,  see  ante, 
pp.  S84-0. 
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'which  open  the  mouths  of  vast  rivers,  draining  a  great  continent,  many  varieties 
of  rock  muat  be  in  course  of  production.  All  these  different  kinds  of  rock  would 
enclose  the  remains  of  many  animals  and  plants  of  the  same  species  throughout, 
or  of  species  so  nearly  allied  as  to  show  that  their  variations  depended  chiefly  on 
the  geographical  distribution  of  organic  beings  inhabiting  different  parts  of  the 
globe  at  the  same  time.  If  elevated  into  dry  land,  then,  they  would,  by  the  rule 
now  followed  by  geologists,  be  grouped  together  as  one  **  formation,"  under  some 
one  common  designation. 

A  remarkable  case  of  sudden  change  in  the  character  of  deposits,  now  being 
formed  side  by  side,  occurs  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Australia,  which  is  fronted 
by  the  vast  limestone  formation  known  as  the  Great  Barrier  coral  reef,  extending 
more  than  1000  miles  in  length,  and  sometimes  90  in  breadth.  This  formation 
runs  across  Torres  Straits,  where  it  environs  some  volcanic  islands,  partly  composed 
of  lava,  partly  of  a  breccia  of  fragments  of  lava  and  limestone,  up  to  the  shores  of 
Kew  Ouinea,  where  it  terminates  in  Warrior's  Beef.  To  the  N.  and  N.E.  of  that 
point,  however,  no  coral  is  to  be  seen  for  a  space  of  about  160  miles,  the  sea- 
bottom  being  everywhere  formed  of  black  mud  and  silt,  brought  down  by  numer- 
ous rivers  that  are  surrounded  by  mangrove  swamps  for  many  miles  into  the 
interior.  This  muddy  bottom  extends  for  60  miles  from  the  shore,  but  immedi- 
ately beyond  it  the  coral  reefs  set  in  again  on  the  shores  of  New  Guinea,  and 
extend  into  the  Louisiade  Archipelago. 

The  reefs  of  the  Great  Barrier  are  in  some  places  at  least  1800  feet  thick. 
What  may  be  the  thickness  of  the  mud  deposit  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but 
we  have  here  as  good  an  instance  as  could  be  desired  of  the  sudden  replacement  of 
a  great  limestone  formation  by  one  composed  wholly  of  silt,  and  the  setting  on  of 
the  limestone  formation  again  in  an  equally  sudden  manner.  There  must  also  be 
an  equally  good  illustration  of  the  sudden  intrusion  of  igneous  rocks,  and  the 
interstratification  of  materials  derived  from  them  among  the  calcareous  and  other 
deposits. 

The  sudden  interchanges  and  replacements  among  the  marine  deposits  formed 
near  the  coast  have  been  already  referred  to.  The  coarser  sediment,  such  as  shingle 
and  gravel,  is  laid  down  nearer  the  shore,  and  the  finer  silt  and  mud  in  the  deeper 
water.  The  coarser  the  detritus,  the  more  rapidly  does  it  die  out  and  come  in 
again,  as  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which  gravel-banks  are  formed  along  shore  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  finer  the  silt  the  farther  is  it  carried,  and  the  wider 
the  area  of  the  deposit  which  it  forms.  * 

*  See  arUe,  Chapter  VI. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

DENUDATION.* 

Denudation  consists  in  the  wearing  awaj  of  rock-masses,  and  the  con- 
sequent exposure  of  other  rocks  previously  covered.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important  words  in  the  geological  vocabulary,  for,  inasmuch  as  all 
sedimentary  rocks  have  been  formed  out  of  the  detritus  of  other  rocks, 
denudation  is  seen  to  be  necessary  to,  and  co-extensive  with,  depositdon. 
The  main  mass  of  what  we  call  the  earth^s  crust  is  formed  of  sediment- 
ary rocks,  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  results  achieved  by  denudation. 
But  apart  from  the  production  of  sediment,  and  ultimately  of  sediment- 
ary rocks,  denudation  has  had  a  main  share  in  fashioning  the  external 
contour  of  dry  land,  from  the  earliest  geological  epochs  down  to  our 
own  day.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  various  forms 
of  mountain  and  valley,  hill  and  dale,  without  encountering  at  every 
turn  proofs  of  the  enormous  iniluence  which  the  denuding  forces 
have  exercised  upon  the  earth.  A  vivid  realisation  of  the  nature  and 
results  of  denudation,  therefore,  is  of  the  most  essential  importance  to 
the  student  of  geology.  In  the  foregoing  chapters  we  have  passed  in 
review  the  mode  of  working  which  characterises  each  of  the  agents 
concerned  in  denudation.  It  will  now  be  of  advantage  to  take  a 
general  survey  of  the  process  as  a  whole,  without  particular  Ireference 
to  the  individual  agents  by  which  it  is  carried  on.  For  this  purpose 
we  may  consider  the  subject  under  two  aspects — Ist,  The  progress  of 
denudation  ;  and  2d,  The  results  of  denudation. 

1.  The  Progress  op  Denudation. 
A,  Subaerial  Denudation. 

a.  Oonsidered  as  the  removal  of  bo  muoh  Bock  from  the  General 

Surface  of  a  Country. 

The  true  measure  of  the  denudation  of  a  country — ^that  is,  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  now  being  worn  away  by  the  various  complicated 
agencies  of  waste — ^is  to  be  sought  in  the  cuuoxmt  of  mineral  matter 
removed  from  the  surface  of  the  land  and  carried  into  the  sea.     This 

*  This  cli&pter  is  taken  mainly  ftom  an  eaaay  contribnted  by  the  Editor  to  the  3d 
volume  of  the  Tmiuoetioiu  of  Me  Geological  Society  c/  GUugow,  "On  Modem  Denudation." 
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ia'vcL  appreciable  and  measurable  quantity,  and  how  much  soever  we 
may  dispute  regarding  the  way  in  which  the  waste  is  to  be  apportioned 
to  the  different  forces  which  have  produced  it — ^rain,  frost,  springs, 
livers,  glaciers,  and  the  rest — we  must  accept  the  total  amount  of  sea- 
borne detritus  as  a  fact  about  which,  when  properly  verified,  no  further 
question  can  possibly  arise.  In  this  manner  the  subject  is  at  once  dis- 
encumbered of  all  those  vexed  questions  regarding  the  relative  import- 
ance of  the  various  denuding  agents.  We  have  simply  to  deal  with 
the  sum-total  of  results  achieved  by  all  these  forces  acting  severally 
and  conjointly.  In  considering  the  subject  in  this  fashion,  we  find  a 
new  light  cast  on  the  origin  of  existing  land-surfaces,  and  obtain  some 
fresh  diata  for  approximating  to  a  measure  of  past  geological  time. 

Of  the  minend.  substances  received  by  the  sea  from  the  land,  one 
portion,  and  by  fax  the  larger,  is  brought  down  by  streams  ;  the  other 
is  washed  off  by  the  waves  of  the  sea  itself.  It  is  the  former,  or 
stream-bome  part,  which  is  at  present  to  be  considered.  The  quantity 
of  mineral  matter  earned  every  year  into  the  ocean  by  the  rivers  of  a 
continent  represents  the  amount  by  which  the  general  surfSeuie  of  that 
continent  is  annually  lowered.  If,  therefore,  we  can  measure  the 
quantity  of  mineral  matter,  we  may  easily  calculate  by  what  fraction 
.of  a  foot  the  general  surface  of  the  land  is  annually  reduced.  Much 
has  been  written  of  the  vastness  of  the  yearly  tribute  of  silt  borne  to 
the  ocean  by  such  streams  as  the  Ganges  and  Mississippi ;  but  '^  the 
mere  consideration  of  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  detritus  annually 
removed  from  any  tract  of  land  by  its  rivers  does  not  produce  so  strik- 
ing an  impression  upon  the  mind  as  the  statement  of  how  much  the 
mean  sur&oe-level  of  the  district  in  question  would  be  reduced  by  such 
a  removal"*  This  method  of  inquiry  is  so  obvious  and  instructive 
that  it  probably  received  attention  from  early  geologists,  though  data 
were  still  wanting  for  its  proper  application*  Playfodr,  for  instance,  in 
speaking  of  the  transference  of  material  from  the  surface  of  the  land 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  remarks  that  ^  the  time  requisite  for  taking 
away  by  waste  and  erosion  two  feet  from  the  suriiEuse  of  all  our  conti- 
nents and  depositing  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  cannot  be  reckoned 
less  than  200  years."  t  This  estimate  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
based  on  any  actual  measurements,  and  must,  as  we  shall  see,  greatly 
exceed  the  truth ;  but  it  serves  to  indicate  how  broad  was  the  view 
which  Flayfair  held  of  the  theory  which  he  undertook  to  iUustrate. 
The  first  geologist,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  who  attempted  to  form  any 

*  Tjlor,  PhO,  Mag.  Aih  Series,  t.  S«8  (1850> 

t  ItkutrtUUmt,  p.  424.  Mufiredi  bad  prerioiuly  made  a  calonlatlon  of  the  unonnt  of 
TsJn  that  fUla  orer  the  globe,  and  of  the  quantity  of  earthy  matter  carried  Into  the  sea  by 
riren.  He  estimated  that  this  earthy  matter  distribated  over  the  sea-bed  must  raise  the 
leTsl  of  the  latter  fire  inches  in  &48  yean.  Von  Hol^  VerandtrwngM  dtr  Srdob^r^deke, 
Theil  L  28S.    Bee  the  other  anthoxtUes  there  cited. 
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estimate  on  this  subject  irom  actoallj  ascertained  data,  was  Mr.  Al£red 
Tylor,  who,  in  the  year  1850,  published  a  paper  in  which  he  estimated 
the  probable  amount  of  solid  matter  annually  brought  into  the  ocean 
by  rivers  and  other  agents.  From  the  data  which  he  had  obtained, 
he  inferred  that  the  quantity  of  detritus  now  distributed  over  the  aea- 
bottom  every  year  would,  at  the  end  of  10,000  years,  cause  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  ocean-level  to  the  extent  of  at  least  three  inches.*  Mr. 
CroU  has  recently  drawn  attention  afi^esh  to  this  subject,  paitieularly 
instancing  the  Mississippi  as  a  measure  of  denudation,  and  thereby  of 
geological  time,  f 

When  the  annual  discharge  of  mineral  matter,  carried  seaward  by 
a  river,  and  the  area  of  countty  drained  by  that  river,  are  both  known, 
the  one  sum  divided  by  the  other  gives  the  amount  by  which  the 
drainage  area  has  its  mean  general  level  reduced  in  one  year.  For  it 
is  clear  that  if  a  river  carries  so  many  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  sedi- 
ment every  year  into  the  sea,  the  area  drained  by  it  must  have  lost 
that  quantity  of  solid  material ;  and  if  we  could  restore  the  sediment  so 
as  to  spread  it  over  the  basin,  the  layer  so  laid  down  would  represent 
the  fraction  of  a  foot  by  which  the  surface  of  the  basin  has  been 
lowered  during  a  year.  Mr.  Tylor  has  well  shown  that  the  process 
by  which  such  startling  results  are  obtained  is  a  simple  arithmetical 
one.  In  order,  however,  to  obtain  them  with  complete  satisfaction,  we 
must  first  be  furnished  with  carefully  collected  and  verified  measure- 
ments, both  of  the  amount  of  mineral  matter  carried  into  the  sea  by 
any  given  river,  and  of  the  area  of  drainage  from  which  that  mineral 
matter  is  derived.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  as  yet,  these  measure- 
ments have  not  been  generally  made  with  the  requisite  accuracy.  The 
results  at  present  obtainable  from  them  are  therefore  necessarily  only 
approximative.  Nevertheless,  they  are  of  value  as  indicating  the 
character  of  the  conclusions  which  must  eventually  be  deduced  from. 
more  perfect  data,  and  the  direction  in  which  research  ought  in  the 
meantime  to  be  earned. 

The  material  removed  from  the  land  by  streams  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
twofold ;  one  part  is  chemically  dissolved,  the  other  mechanically  sua- 
pended  in  the  water,  or  pushed  along  the  bottom  by  the  onward  motion 
of  the  stream.  The  chemically  dissolved  ingredients  are  derived  partly 
from  springs,  partly  from  the  fiow  of  rain  and  streams  over  decomposing 
rocks  at  the  surface.  The  reality  and  magnitude  of  this  source  of 
waste  are  apt  to  escape  notice  from  the  quiet  and  invisible  way  in 
which  the  process  is  carried  on.    The  published  analyses  of  met- 

*  Fkil  Mag.,  loe.  eit 

t  Phil,  Mag.  for  FebnuTy  1807  and  May  186&  The  siudent  will  fliid  It  of  advantage  to 
consult  these  merootrs,  especially  the  latter,  the  conclQaiona  in  which  agree  with  those 
given  in  the  present  chapter.    See  Trafu.  OtalL  Sot,  Gla$gvw,  vol.  iiL  p.  16a— note. 
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water,  however,  suffice  to  show  its  importance.  The  Thames,  for 
example,  carries  into  the  sea  eveiy  year  about  450,000  tons  of  salts 
invisibly  suspended  in  its  waters.  Bischof s  calculation  regarding  the 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime,  carried  annually  into  the  sea  by  the 
Ehine,  has  already  been  given.* 

Properly  to  estimate  the  amount  of  loss  sustained  by  the  area 
which  any  given  river  drains,  we  ought  to  know  the  mean  annual 
discharge  of  river-water,  the  proportion  of  saline  matter  held  in  chemical 
solution  in  the  water,  the  average  ratio  of  mud  held  in  suspension,  and 
of  sand  and  coarser  sediment  pushed  along  the  channel  of  the  stream. 
It  does  not  appear  that  all  these  data  have  yet  been  collected  with  care 
from  any  river,  though  some  of  them  have  been  ascertained  with  great 
accuracy,  as  in  the  Mississippi  Survey  of  Messrs.  Humphreys  and  Abbot 
Ab  a  rule,  more  attention  has  been  shown  to  the  amount  of  mechanically 
suspended  matter  than  to  that  of  the  other  ingredients.  For  the  present, 
therefore,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  this  part  of  the  earthy  substances 
removed  from  the  land  by  running  water.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  following  estimates,  in  so  far  as  they  are  based  upon  only  one 
portion  of  the  waste  of  the  land,  are  under^statements  of  the  truth. 

The  proportion  of  mineral  substances  held  in  suspension  hi  the 
water  of  rivers  has  been  variously  estimated,  but  the  older  calculations, 
based  on  mere  conjecture,  are  hardly  worth  serious  consideration. 
Manfredi,  for  example,  set  down  the  proportion  as  rfr ;  MaiUet,  nVo ; 
Haitsoeker,  -rir  ;  Sir  Qeorge  Staunton,  in  the  case  of  the  Tellow  Biver, 
liv,  and  another  writer  quoted  by  Yon  Hoff,  rrhnr.f  Some  uncertainty 
arises  with  regard  to  the  older  estimates,  whether  the  figures  refer  to  the 
proportion  of  sediment  by  weight  or  by  bulk.  It  Ib  most  advantageous 
to  determine  the  amount  of  mineral  matter  by  weight,  and  then  from 
its  average  specific  gravity  to  estimate  its  bulk  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
river-water.  The  proportion  by  weight  is  probably,  on  an  average, 
about  half  that  by  bulk. 

According  to  experiments  made  upon  the  water  of  the  Bhone  at 
Lyons,  in  1844,  the  proportion  of  earthy  matter  held  in  suspension  was 
by  weight  ttItt.  Earlier  hi  the  century  the  results  of  similar 
experiments  at  Aries  gave  r^  as  the  proportion  when  the  river  was 
low,  -rir  during  floods,  and  vhv  in  the  mean  state  of  the  river.  The 
greatest  recorded  quantity  is  tV  by  weight,  which  was  found  '^  when  the 
river  was  two-thirds  up,  with  a  mean  velocity  of  probably  about  8  feet 
per  second.**!  Lombardini  gives  viv  as  the  proportion  by  volume  of 
the  sediment  in  the  water  of  the  Po.  In  the  Vistula,  according  to  M. 
Spittell,  the  proportion  by  volume  reaches  a  maximum  of  -^.§     The 

*  AfU$y  p.  897.  t  Von  HoS;  Op.  cU.  I  233. 

t  Hmnphxeyt  and  Abbot    Report  npon  tho  Fhyfiict  and  Hydranlics  of  the  MlniMipp 
isei,  p.  147.  «  lUd.  p.  148. 
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Rhine,  accoiding  to  Hartaoeker,  contains  jhr  hj  volnme  as  it  passes 
through  Holland ;  while  at  Bonn,  the  ezperiiHents  of  the  late  Mr. 
Leonwl  Homer  gave  a  proportion  of  onlj  itHt  by  volunije.* 
Stiefensand  found  that,  after  a  sudden  flooding,  the  water  of  the  Rhine 
at  Uerdingen  contained  nHri  by  weight  Bischof  measured  the 
quantity  of  sediment  in  the  same  river  at  Bonn  during  a  turbid  state  of 
ike  water,  and  found  the  proportion  Wyr  by  weight ;  while  at  another 
time,  after  several  weeks  of  continuous  dry  weather,  and  when  the  water 
had  become  dear  and  blue,  he  detected  only  TrivT.t  In  the  Maes, 
according  to  the  experiments  of  ChandeUon,  the  maximum  of  sediment 
in  suspension  in  the  month  of  December  1849  was  tiVv,  the  minimum 
rrhrv,  and  the  mean  rrimr.  X  ^  ^®  Elbe,  at  Hamburg,  the 
proportion  of  mineral  matter  in  suspension  and  solution  has  been  found 
by  experiment  to  average  about  r^.  The  Danube,  at  Vienna, 
yielded  to  Bischof  about  tiW  of  suspended  and  dissolved  matter.  § 
The  Durance,  in  floods,  contains  -^  of  suspended  mud,  and  its  annual 
average  proportion  is  less  than  T^inr.ll  The  Qaronne  is  estimated  to 
contain  perhaps  tH.^ 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Everest  upon  the  water  of  the  Ganges 
show  that,  during  the  four  months  of  flood  in  that  river,  the  proportion 
of  earthy  matter  is  Th  by  weight,  or  tH  by  volume ;  and  that  the 
mean  average  for  the  year  is  tH  by  weight,  or  tAt  by  volume.  ** 

But  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  accurate  detenninations  upon 
this  subject  yet  made,  are  probably  those  of  Messrs.  Humphreys  and 
Abbot,  who  were  employed  by  the  United  States  Government  to  report 
upon  the  physics  and  hydraulics  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The 
voluminous  memoir  which  these  observers  have  produced  may  be 
taken  as  a  model  of  patient  and  exhaustive  research.  As  the  mean  of 
many  observations  carried  on  continuously  at  different  parts  of  the 
river  for  months  together,  they  found  that  the  average  proportion  of 
sediment  contained  in  the  water  of  the  Mississippi  is  ti^  by  weight, 
or  -rhv  by  volume. ft  But  besides  the  matter  held  in  suspension, 
they  observed  that  a  large  amount  of  coarse  detritus  is  constantly  being 
puj^ed  along  the  bottom  of  the  river.  They  estimated  that  this 
moving  stratum  carries  every  year  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  about 
750,000,000  cubic  feet  of  sand,  earth,  and  gravel  Their  observations 
led  them  to  conclude  that  Uie  annual  discharge  of  water  by  the 
Mississippi  is  19,600,000,000,000  cubic  feet,  and,  consequently,  that 
the  weight  of  mud  annually  carried  into  the  sea  by  this  river  must 

•  Sdi%.Nn:fFka.J<mr.,T9m.V'l0i.  t  Sm  his  Cftan^otd  (7M>I<vy,  L  ISl 

t  iliMia(adttrni«n»PiarfiM<i«Btl9f9ii«,tom6lz.S04.  |  Op.  ea  180. 

II  Pftyen,  dted  by  B.  B^lna.    La  Twm,  tome  i.  p.  687. 

^  BAumgarten,  dted  by  R^oa,  Op.  ott.— /Md. 

*•  Jour.  AtioHo  Soeietff  qfCalevtta,  March  188S. 

ft  Report,  p.  148.   The  apeciflo  gravity  of  the  aUt  of  the  Miaalaaippl  ia  given  aa  1*9. 
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reach  the  stun  of  812,600,000,000  pounds.  Taking  the  total  annual 
GODtributions  of  earthy  matter,  whether  in  suspension  or  moying  along 
the  bottom,  thej  found  them  to  equal  a  prism  268  feet  in  height  with 
a  base  of  one  square  mile. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  careful  measurements  should  be  made 
of  the  quantity  of  silt  carried  down  annually  by  our  British  rivers.  The 
amount  which  is  deposited  in  harbours  at  river  moutha  has  indeed  been 
in  many  cases  measured.  *  But  this  can  of  course  afford  but  a  vague 
measurement  of  the  total  amount  which  is  brought  down  from  the  land 
and  carried  out  to  sea.  In  the  case  of  the  river  Nith,  a  series  of 
measurements  and  deductions,  made  by  the  resident  engineer,  led  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  quantity  of  detritus  borne  by  that  stream  into 
the  Solway  Firth  reaches  every  year  the  amount  of  from  112,000  to 
120,000  cubic  yards,  t 

No  one  can  have  witnessed  the  effects  of  a  violent  or  long-continued 
fjEdl  of  rain  *upon  even  the  small  streams  in  the  hilly  parts  of  this 
country  without  being  impressed  with  the  amount  of  waste  which  the 
surface  of  the  land  is  continuaUy  suffering  from  this  cause.  At  Inver- 
ness, for  example,  the  bum  of  Holm,  during  a  ^' spate,"  sometimes 
carries  down  several  thousand  tons  of  stones  and  gravel  into  the  river 
Nes&t  Mr.  Thomas  Stevenson,  the  eminent  harbour  engineer,  informs 
me  that  at  Lybster,  on  the  Caithness  coast,  where  a  harbour  has  been 
constructed  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream,  between  400  and  600  cubic 
yards  of  gravel  and  sand  are  every  year  carried  down  by  the  stream. 
A  weir  or  dam  has  been  constructed  to  protect  the  harbour  from  the 
inroad  of  the  coarser  sediment,  and  this  is  cleaned  out  regularly  every 
summer.  But  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  fine  silt  is  no  doubt 
swept  out  into  the  North  Sea.  The  erection  of  the  artificial  barrier, 
by  arresting  the  seaward  course  of  the  gravel,  reveals  to  us  what  must 
be  the  normal  state  of  this  stream,  and  of  all  similar  streams  descending 
from  maritime  hills.  §  Over  and  above  the  quantity  of  fine  silt,  the 
presence  of  which  is  abundantly  manifest  in  the  turbid  colour  of  the 
water  during  a  rainy  season,  there  are  annually  carried  along  the 
bottom  of  the  channel,  and  thence  into  the  sea,  enormous  quantities  of 
coarser  sediment  Even  when  this  under  stratum  of  moving  gravel 
cannot  be  seen  under  the  discoloured  water,  the  stones  of  which  it  is 
composed  may  be  heard  knocking  against  each  other  as  the  current 
sweeps  them  onward.     I  was  much  struck  with  observing  this  on  the 

*  See  the  eridence  on  this  labjeet  ooUected  In  Appendix  C  to  Tidal  Harhcurt  Commic- 
tion,  1847.  In  Dundee  Harbour  the  deposit  of  silt  is  said  to  amount  to  two  or  three  feet  in 
a  year.    Six  InchM  of  deposit  annoaUy  appears  to  be  a  common  quantity. 

t  Op.  «U.  p.  603.  XOp.ciL  p.  843. 

9  The  area  drained  by  this  stream  Is  about  four  square  miles ;  consequently  thA  amount 
of  loss  of  surfiMe  which  is  represented  by  the  coarse  grarel  and  sand  alone  is  TY^vir  of  a 
foot 
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Rhine  and  Moselle.  Above  Bonn,  and  again  a  little  below  the  Lurelei 
Rock,  while  drifting  down  the  former  river,  I  could,  by  laying  my  ear 
close  to  the  bottom  of  the  open  boat,  hear  the  harsh  grating  of  the 
gravel  stones  over  each  other  as  the  current  kept  pushing  them  on- 
wards along  the  bottom.  The  water  was  rather  low,  but  the  current 
remained  tolerably  swift.  Again,  on  the  Moselle,  between  Oochem  and 
Coblentz,  I  observed  the  same  fact.  From  these  observations,  it  is 
evident  that  the  quantity  of  material  held  in  suspension  by  no  means 
represents  all  the  detritus  removed  by  a  river  from  the  area  which  it 
drains. 

It  may  seem  superfluous  to  insist  that  the  earthy  matter  borne  into 
the  sea  from  any  given  area  represents  so  much  actual  loss  from  the 
surface  of  that  area.  Yet  this  self-evident  statement  is  probably  not 
realised  by  many  geologists  to  the  extent  which  it  deserves.  If  a 
stream  removes  in  one  year  one  million  of  cubic  yards  of  earth  &om 
its  drainage  basin,  that  basin  must  have  lost  one  million  of  cubic  yards 
from  its  surface.  We  are  not  now  to  consider  whether  the  loss  has  been 
borne  equally  by  the  whole  surface,  or  faUs  only  on  special  parts  of  it : 
this  part  of  tiie  subject  will  be  reverted  to  in  the  sequeL  It  is  sufficient 
for  the  present  to  regard  the  loss  as  a  reality,  which  we  see  daily  before 
our  eyes,  and  which  we  can  approximately  measure. 

From  the  data  and  authorities  which  have  now  been  adduced,  the 
subjoined  table  has  been  constructed,  in  which  are  given  the  results  of 
the  measurement  of  the  proportion  of  sediment  in  a  few  rivers.  The 
last  two  columns  show  the  fraction  of  a  foot,  which  each  river  must  re- 
move from  the  general  sur&ce  of  its  drainage  basin  in  one  year.  In 
the  first  of  these  two  columns  the  sum  represents  the  loss  in  sediment  ; 
and  allowing  the  average  specific  gravity  of  river-silt  to  be  1*9,  and  that 
of  rocks  to  be  2-5,  the  second  column  shows  the  amount  of  solid  rock 
which  must  annually  be  removed. 


Name  of  River. 


Mississippi 
Ganges  . 
Hoang  Ho 
Bhone    . 
Danube  . 
Po     .    . 

Nith  .     . 


Area  of  basin 

in 
square  miles. 


1,147,000 
482,480 
700,000 

25,000 
284,000 

80,000 

400 


Annual  discharge  of 

Sediment 

in  cubic  feet. 


7,459,267,200 
6,868,077,440 
17,620,000,000(1) 
600,881,800 
1,258,788,600 
1,510,187,000 
1,008,000 

to 
1,080,000 


Proportion  of 
Sediment  in 
-  water. 


irdgli 


TnnF 


TOhUB*. 


10oQ 

nnrr 


1  lb.  in  82 

cubic  feet  of 

water. 


Fractlonof  foot  by] 
wliich  the  area  or 
drains^e  is  low- 
ered in  one  Tear, 


In 

MdiJiMnt 


lT9i9 


nVr 

TIT 


TrlTS 
TFTW 

irnr 
rir 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  is  in  some  cases  nearly  ten  times 
greater  than  in  others.  In  the  Po,  'for  example,  the  rate  of  waste  is 
more  than  nine  times  more  rapid  than  it  is  in  the  Danube.  The 
Mississippi  rate  is  only  about  one-third  of  that  of  the  Rhone. 

At  the  present  rate  of  erosion,  the  rivers  named  in  this  table  re- 
move one  foot  of  rock  from  the  general  surface  of  their  basins  in  the 
following  ratio : — 

The  Missiflsippi  romoves  one  foot  in  6000  years. 

„  Ganges  „  „  2858  „ 

„  HoangHo  „  „  1464  „ 

t,  Bhone  „  „  1628  „ 

„  Danube  „  „  6846  „ 

»»  *o  »»  »>  729  „ 

„  Nith  „  „  4728  „ 

The  Mississippi,  therefore,  is  lowering  the  surface  of  the  great  basin 
which  it  drains  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  in  6000  years.  If  this  rate 
continues,  10  feet  will  of  course  be  removed  in  60,000  years ;  100 
feet  in  600,000  years  ;  1000  feet  in  6,000,000.  The  mean  height  of 
the  North  American  Continent,  according  to  Humboldt,  is  1496  feet* 
Under  the  Mississippi  rate  of  denudation,  therefore,  that  continent 
would  be  worn  away  in  about  nine  million  years. 

The  Qanges  works  still  more  rapidly.  It  removes  one  foot  of  rock 
in  2358  years,  and  if  Humboldt's  estimate  of  the  average  height  of  the 
Asiatic  continent  be  accepted — ^viz.  2264  English  feet,t  that  mass  of 
land,  worn  down  at  the  rate  at  which  the  Ganges  destroys  it,  would 
disappear  in  little  more  than  five  millions  of  years. 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  extent  to  which  the  river  Po  denudes 
its  area  of  drainage.  Even  though  measurements  had  not  been  made 
of  the  ratio  of  sediment  contained  in  its  water,  we  should  be  prepared 
to  find  that  proportion  a  remarkably  laige  one,  if  we  look  at  the 
enormous  changes  which,  within  historic  times,  have  been  made  by  the 
alluvial  accumidations  of  this  river.  According  to  the  data  already 
cited,  the  Po  removes  one  foot  of  rock  from  its  drainage  basin  in  729 
years.  This  is  equal  to  the  removal  of  ten  feet  in  7290  years,  100  in 
72,900  years.  The  mean  height  of  Europe  is  stated  to  be  1342  English 
feett  If  the  whole  of  that  continent  were  denuded  at  the  same  rate 
as  in  the  basin  of  the  Po,  it  would  be  levelled  in  rather  less  than  a 
million  years. 

Although,  in  the  present  imperfection  of  our  data,  these  results 
cannot  be  regarded  as  strictly  accurate  ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they 

*  ji$U  CentraU,  tome  L  108.  He  glyes  748  feet  as  the  height  of  the  mean  eentre  of 
Riavlty  of  the  North  American  continent ;  671  feet  aa  the  height  of  the  same  line  for 
£nrope ;  and  1182  feet  for  Asia.  But  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  these  estimates  are 
somewhat  too  high. 

t  Hnmboldt,  Hid,  t  Humboldt,  (bU. 
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are  not  mere  gaessea.  The  amount  of  water  flowing  into  the  sea,  and 
the  annual  diachaige  of  eediment,  have  been  in  each  case  meaBored  with 
greater  or  less  precision.  The  areas  of  drainage  may  perhaps  requiie 
to  be  increased  or  lessened.  But  though  some  change  may  be  made 
upon  the  ultimate  results  just  given,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  consider 
them  attentively  without  being  forced  to  ask  whether  those  enormous 
periods  which  geologists  are  in  the  habit  of  demanding  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  geological  phenomena,  and  more  especially  for  the  very 
phenomena  of  denudation,  are  not  in  reality  hi  too  vast.  If  the 
MiBsissippi  is  carrying  on  the  process  of  denudation  so  fast  that  at 
the  same  rate  the  whole  of  North  America  "will  be  levelled  in  nine 
millions  of  years,  surely  it  is  most  unphilosophical  to  demand  nn- 
limited  ages  for  similar  but  often  much  less  extensive  denudations 
in  the  geological  past  Moreover,  that  rate  of  erosion  appears  on  the 
whole  to  be  rather  below  the  average  in  point  of  rapidity.  The  Po, 
for  instance,  works  more  than  eight  times  as  fast  But  as  the  physies 
of  the  Mississippi  have  been  more  carefully  studied  than  those  of  per- 
haps any  other  river,  we  shall  probably  not  exaggerate  the  result  if  we 
assume  the  Mississippi  ratios  as  the  average.  It  may  not  be  without 
advantage  to  apply  this  average  to  the  case  of  a  number  of  British 
rivers,  the  drainage-area  and  watei^iischarge  of  which  are  known.  The 
subjoined  table  shows  the  ascertained  amount  of  water  discharged  by 
five  rivers  in  this  country.  Assuming  the  proportion  of  sediment  to 
be  the  same  as  in  the  Mississippi,  we  obtain  the  result  in  the  last  two 
columns: — 


Nome  of  River. 

Aieaof 
Drainage. 

Aiinaal  dlecharge  of 
Water. 

Aniraal  dlachaige 
of  Sediment 

Fraction  of  a  foot 
of  rock  by  which 

the  basin  is 
annually  lowered. 

Tay  .     .     . 
Thames .     . 
Forth     .     . 
Clyde     .     . 
Boyne    .    . 

8q.  Miles. 
2,500 
5,162 

450 
1,580 

700 

Cubic  Feet. 
144,020,000,000 
54,111,200,000 
16,450,000,000 
25,228,000,000 
94,614,000,000 

Cubic  Feet 

49,660,000 

1,865,908 

5,828,000 

8,699,000 

82,622,000 

Hence  it  appears  that  if  the  proportion  of  earthy  matter  in  the 
water  of  the  Tay  resembles  that  in  ^e  water  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
area  of  the  Highlands,  drained  by  the  former  river,  must  be  suffering  a 
loss  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  in  less  than  2000  years.  This  is  possibly 
not  an  exaggeration,  for  we  have  already  seen  that,  disregarding  the 
finer  silt  carried  off  in  suspension,  the  amount  of  gravel  and  sand 
brought  down  annually  by  the  Nith  is  equal  to  a  loss  of  one  foot  in 
4700  years. 
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There  is  another  point  of  view  from  which  a  geologist  may  ad- 
vantageously contemplate  the  active  denudation  of  a  country.  He  may 
estimate  the  annual  rainfall  and  the  proportion  of  water  which  returns 
to  the  sea.  If  he  can  obtain  a  probable  average  ratio  for  the  earthy 
substances  contained  in  the  river-water  which  enters  the  sea,  he  will  be 
able  to  estimate  the  mean  amount  of  loss  sustained  by  the  whole 
country.  Thus,  if  he  takes  ,the  average  rainfall  of  the  BritLsh  Islands 
at  36  inches  annually,  and  the  superficial  area  over  which  this  rain  is 
discharged  at  120,000  square  miles,  then  it  will  be  found  that  the  total 
quantity  of  rain  received  in  one  year  by  the  British  Mes  is  equal  to 
about  68  cubic  nules  of  water.  Estimates  have  varied  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  the  rainfaU  which  is  eveutuaUy  returned  to  the  sea  by  streams. 
Some  writers  have  given  it  as  probably  about  a  third,  others  as  a  fourth.* 
If  we  take  it  at  the  former  estimate,  there  are  23  cubic  miles,  if  at  the 
latter,  there  are  17  cubic  miles  of  fresh  water  sent  off  the  surface  of 
the  British  Islands  into  the  sea  in  one  year. 

When  the  rain  falls  it  is  nearly  pure  water,  but  when,  after  a 
devious  course  of  sometimes  hundreds  of  miles,  it  is  poured  into  the 
sea,  it  is,  as  we  know,  largely  charged  with  mineral  matter  both  in 
solution  and  suspension,  as  well  as  in  motion  along  the  channels  of  the 
streams.  Let  us  take  some  average-  ratio  for  these  impurities  ;  and  we 
shall  probably  guard  against  exaggeration  by  assuming  this  ratio  to  be 
only  T^ir  by  volume  of  the  water,  and  the  proportion  of  the  rainfall 
returned  to  the  sea  to  be  |.  At  this  rate  v^  of  a  foot  of  rock  must 
be  removed  from  the  general  surface  of  our  country  every  year.  One 
foot  will  be  planed  away  in  8800  years.  The  mean  height  of  the 
British  Islands  is  probably  less  than  660  feet  Under  the  existing 
state  of  things,  therefore,  if  the  ratio  now  assumed  is  near  the  truth, 
these  islands  will  be  levelled  in  about  five  and  a  half  millions  of  years. 
We  still  require  much  more  detailed  observation  in  this  country  before 
any  estimate  of  this  kind  can  be  based  upon  accurate  and  reliable  data. 
But  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  indicate  it  as  a  method  of  vividly 
bringing  before  the  mind  the  reality  and  extent  of  the  denudation  now 
in  progress. 

p.  Bubaerial  Denudation  considered  as  the  unequal  lowering  of  the 

Oeneral  Surface  of  a  Country. 

It  is  important  to  regard  the  annual  discharge  of  sediment  from  the 
surface  of  a  country,  as  a  definite  quantity  which  may  be  measured, 
and  which,  when  so  measured,  gives  us  the  amount  of  loss  which  that 
surface  has  sustained  in  one  year,  or,  in  other  words,  the  extent  to  which 

*  lfaiiott«  estimated  the  proportion  of  tbe  ninfaU  dlBChArged  by  the  Seine  fix>m  it« 
catchment  hesin  as  | ;  Dauaee  snbseqaently  made  a  tnah  calculation,  and  let  the  propor- 
tion at  i.— See  Becqaexel,  KUmtnU  <U  Phyiiqut  Timttrt,  p.  888. 
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the  average  level  of  the  coimtrj  has  been  reduced.  By  looking  at  the 
subject  from  this  point  of  view,  we  obtain  some  adequate  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  loss  which  the  land  is  constantly  undergoing  from  aubaerial 
causes  even  before  our  eyes.  At  the  same  time  it  is  sufficiently  obvious 
that  the  earthy  matter  annually  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  land 
(ioes  not  come  equally  from  the  whole  surface.  The  determination  of 
the  'total  quantity  of  earthy  materials  removed  does  not  assist  us  in 
any  way  to  apportion  the  loss,  or  to  ascertain  how  much  each  part  of 
the  surface  has  contributed  to  the  total  atnount  of  sediment  On  plains, 
watersheds,  and  more  or  less  level  ground,  the  proportion  of  loss  may 
be  small,  while  on  slopes  and  in  valleys  it  may  be  great,  and  it  may 
not  be  easy  to  determine  the  true  ratios  in  these  cases.  But  otir  esti- 
mates and  measurements  of  the  sum  total  of  denudation  are  not  ther^y 
affected.  This  must  not  be  overlooked.  If  we  allow  too  little  for  the 
loss  from  the  surface  of  the  tablelands,  we  increase  the  proportion  of 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  the  valleys,  and  vice  versa. 
These  propprtions  must  vaiy  indefinitely  with  the  form  of  the  sur&ce, 
rainfall,  etc  But  the  fact  remains,  that  the  balance  of  loss  must 
always  be,  on  the  whole,  on  the  side  of  the  sloping  surfaces.  In  order 
to  show  the  full  import  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  will  assume  certain 
ratios,  which  are  probably  understatements  rather  than  exaggerations. 

Let  us  take  the  proportion  between  the  extent  of  the  plains  and 
table-lands  of  a  country,  and  the  area  of  its  valleys,  to  be  as  nine  to 
one ;  in  other  words,  that  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  country,  one- 
tenth  part  is  occupied  by  the  valleys,  while  the  remaining  nine-tenths 
consist  of  broad  undulating  plains,  watersheds,  or  other  comparatively 
level  groimd.  Let  it  be  further  assumed  that  the  erosion  of  the 
surface  is  nine  times  greater  over  the  latter  than  over  the  former  area, 
so  that,  while  the  more  level  parts  of  the  country  have  been  lowered 
one  foot,  the  valleys  have  lost  nine  feet  According  to  the  calculations 
already  given,  it  appears  that  the  mean  annual  quantity  of  detritus 
carried  to  the  sea,  may,  with  some  probability,  be  regarded  as  equal  to 
the  yearly  loss  of  Wtny  of  a  foot  of  rock  from  the  general  surface  of  the 
countiy.  Apportioning  this  loss  over  the  surface  in  the  ratio  just  given, 
we  find  that  it  amounts  to  |  of  a  foot  from  the  more  level  grounds  in 
6000  years,  and  5  feet  from  the  valleys  in  the  same  space  of  time. 
Then,  if  {  of  a  foot  be  removed  from  the  level  grounds  in  6000  years, 
1  foot  will  be  removed  in  10,800  years  ;  and  if  6  feet  be  worn  out  of 
the  valleys  in  6000  years,  1  foot  wHl  be  worn  out  in  1200  years.  This 
is  equal  to  a  loss  of  only  ^  of  an  inch  from  the  table-land  in  75  yeai«, 
while  the  same  amount  is  excavated  from  the  valleys  in  8^  years. 

It  may  seem  at  first  sight  that  such  a  loss  as  only  a  single  line 
from  the  surface  of  the  open  country  during  more  than  the  lapse  of  a 
long  human  life  is  almost  too  trifling  to  be  taken  into  account,  as  it  is 
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certainly  too  small  to  be  generally  appreciable,  or  even  to  be  easily  de- 
tected by  careful  measurements.  In  the  same  way,  if  we  are  told  that 
the  constant  wear  and  tear  which  is  going  on  before  our  eyes  in  vaUeys 
and  watercourses  does  not  effect  more  than  the  removal  of  one  line  of 
rock  in  eight  and  a  half  years,  we  may  naturally  enough  regard  such  a 
statement  as  probably  an  under-estimate.  But  if  we  only  permit  the 
multiplying  power  of  time  to  come  into  play,  the  fuU  force  of  these 
seemingly  insignificant  quantities  is  soon  made  apparent  For  we  find, 
b'y  a  simple  piece  of  arithmetic,  that,  at  the  rate  of  denudation  which 
has  been  just  postulated  as  probably  a  fair  average,  a  vaUey  1000  feet 
deep  maybe  excavated  in  1,200,000  years,  a  period  which, in  the  eyes 
of  most  geologists,  will  seem  short  indeed. 

The  ratios  from  which  this  average  rate  of  denudation  is  computed 
are  framed  according  to  the  most  probable  estimates  at  present  available. 
They  may  be  replaced  by  others  when  more  accurate  data  have  been 
obtfidned.  But  it  may  be  again  pointed  out  that,  let  us  assume  any 
other  apportioning  of  the  total  amount  of  denudation,  we  do  not  thereby 
lessen  the  measurement  of  that  amount  which  can  be,  and  has  been, 
ascertained  in  the  annual  discharge  of  rivers.  We  have  a  certain  de- 
termined quantity  of  rock  annually  worn  off  the  surface  of  the  land. 
If,  as  already  remarked,  we  represent  too  lai^e  a  proportion  as  derived 
from  the  valleys  and  watercourses,  we  diminish  the  loss  from  the  open 
countiy ;  or  if  we  make  the  contingent  derived  from  the  latter  too  great, 
we  lessen  that  from  the  former.  Under  any  ascertained  or  assumed 
proportion  the  facts  remain,  that  the  land  loses  a  certain  ascertainable 
fraction  of  a  foot  from  its  general  surface  per  annum,  and  that  the  loss 
from  the  valleys  and  watercourses  is  much  larger  than  that  fraction, 
while  the  loss  from  the  level  grounds  is  much  less. 

Objections  are  sometimes  urged  against  the  efficacy  of  subaerial  de- 
nudation, on  the  ground  that  certain  features  of  the  land-surface,  which, 
it  is  assumed,  ought  to  be  rapidly  destroyed,  nevertheless  remain  un- 
changed for  centuries.  In  one  sense,  it  is  sufficient  reply  to  point  to 
the  dear  undeniable  fact  that  evety  stream  annually  removes  from  the 
land  a  certain  measurable  quantity  of  detritus  worn  off  the  surface  of 
the  land.  To  deny  that  the  surface  of  a  country  is  annually  suffering 
a  lowering  of  its  general  level  from  denudation,  is  to  shut  the  eye  to 
the  evidence  vividly  displayed  by  every  brook  and  river  by  which  the 
surface  of  that  country  is  traversed.  Some  objectors,  however,  do  not 
deny  the  annual  loss  of  rock,  but  maintain  that  it  is  not  derived  from 
the  general  surface  of  the  country,  but  only  from  comparatively  limited 
portions,  and  they  point  to  certain  features  of  the  surface  as  affording 
proofs  of  permanence.  The  most  ingenious  objections  of  this  kind, 
which  I  have  yet  met  with,  are  stated  by  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont.*     I 

*  Lefom  de  G4ologU  PrtUiqw,  1843,  tome  1.  p.  185  9t  uq. 
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ehall  give  here  a  eketch  of  the  aigament  by  which  the  difftingninhed 
French  geologist  endeaTonn  to  show  that  the  influence  of  atmospheric 
causes  is  quite  insignificant. 

The  Bolid  rocks  are  nBaaUy  more  or  less  oorered  with  a  layer  of  vegetable  soil, 
which,  though  at  first  sight  it  may  seem  to  present  few  points  of  interest,  dates  in 
reality  from  a  high  antiquity,  and  merits  the  special  study  of  the  geologist.  It  is 
intimately  associated  with  human  history,  and  offers  in  consequence  materiak  for 
the  establishment  of  positive  data  in  geology.  The  human  monuments  which  it 
contains  furnish  most  important  geological  evidence,  for  if  the  inscriptions  graven 
upon  them  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  years  ago  remain  still  ftesh,  it  is  thereby 
shown  that  certain  parti  of  the  earth's  surface  may  be  preserved  unchanged  for  a 
long  time.  But  apart  from  the  question  of  their  own  conservation,  these  monu- 
ments prove  that  Uie  surface  of  the  ground  and  the  vegetable  soil  undergo  very 
little  modification.  The  Roman  bridges  still  span  the  watercourses  over  which 
they  were  built,  for  the  waters  have  not  risen  any  nearer  to  the  tops  of  the  arches, 
nor  sunk  so  as  to  expose  the  foundations,  but  pass  to-day  just  at  the  height  for 
which  the  bridges  were  constructed.  Hence,  the  bed  of  these  rivers  has  not 
changed.  Along  different  parts  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Rhone  the  Roman 
remains  of  different  kinds  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  existing  level  of  the 
river,  and  the  present  regime  of  that  stream  appears  thus  to  have  remained  as  it  is 
from  time  immemoriaL  A  like  inference  is  to  be  drawn  fh>m  the  occurrence  of 
the  large  standing-stones  so  abundant  in  Europe.  These  monuments,  most  of 
which  must  be  at  least  2000  years  old,  have  been  simply  planted  in  the  soiL  If 
the  surface  of  the  soil  had  beim  lowered,  their  base  would  have  been  laid  bare, 
had  it  been  raised,  their  base  would  have  been  covered  up.  But  they  remain  just 
sunk  so  far  in  the  soil  as  to  prevent  them  firom  falling.  This  holds  true,  not  only 
for  those  on  flat  ground,  but  also  for  those  which  stand  on  sloping  declivities,  and 
even  when  in  such  circumstances  they  are  exposed  to  all  the  changes  of  a  maritime 
climate.  Farther,  and  still  more  unexceptionable  proof  of  the  insignificance  of  the 
degradation  undergone  by  grass-covered  soil,  is  found  in  those  ancient  earthen 
mounds,  such  as  tumuli,  forts,  and  camps,  which,  even  with  sloping  sides,  have 
retained  almost  perfectly  their  original  forms.  The  angle  of  declivity  of  the 
ramparts  remains  what  it  evidently  was  at  first,  and  the  ditches  between  tiie 
ramparts  have  not  been  filled  up.  Again,  in  ground  which  has  long  been 
abandoned  by  the  plough,  the  parallel  furrows  may  still  be  traced.  In  Brittany 
and  in  Spain,  for  instance,  there  are  districts  where  the  soil  has  not  been  culti- 
vated for  a  great  many  centuries,  yet  where  the  old  ridges  made  by  the  plough 
remain  perfectly  distinct  under  the  coating  of  turf.  If  we  watch  the  influence  of 
sun  and  rain  upon  ploughed  land,  we  observe  that  while  the  soil  is  bare  these 
external  agents  act  with  comparative  rapidity  in  redacing  its  surface  to  a  more 
stable  contour,  which  gets  covered  with  herbage  and  remains  almost  without  change 
for  an  immense  period.  In  this  process  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  forces  is 
greater  the  first  year  than  the  second,  greater  the  second  year  than  the  third, 
greater  the  third  year  than  the  fourth,  the  changes  decreasing  almost  in  a  geome- 
trical progression.  If  the  effect  produced  in  the  second  year  were  half  of  that  in 
the  fint,  tf  that  produced  in  the  third  year  were  half  of  that  in  the  second,  and  so 
on,  the  sum-total  of  change  produced  at  the  end  of  an  indefinite  time  would  only 
be  double  that  effected  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  If  the  second  year's  alteration 
were  equal  to  three-fourths  of  that  of  the  first  year,  the  result  at  the  end  of  an  in- 
definite period  would  only  be  four  times  that  of  the  first  year.  Or  lastly,  if  the 
second  year's  alteration  were  nine-tenths  of  the  first  yes/s,  the  result  after  an 
indefinite  time  would  be  merely  ten  times  that  of  the  first  year. 

M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  evidence  afforded  by  vege- 
tation.    He  contends  that,  as  a  tree  cannot  live  unless  the  soil  on  which  it  grows 
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remains  beneath  it,  so  trees  which  have  been  several  centuries  in  ezistenoe  show 
that  the  soil  during  that  period  has  undergone  no  appreciable  change.  Even  on 
slopes  where  the  vegetable  soil  is  very  thin,  there  are  forests  of  cantury-old  trees, 
so  that  the  permanence  of  the  existing  surface  is  thus  established  for  inclined  as 
well  as  for  flat  ground.  From  this  point  of  view  the  longevity  of  certain  trees 
acquires  a  special  interest  to  the  geologist,  and  the  author  cites  a  number  of 
examples  in  illustration.  Nor  is  it  merely  the  higher  forms  of  vegetation  that  are 
appealed  to.  Certain  lichens  coating  the  surfaces  of  rocks  may  be,  to  use  the 
words  of  De  CandoUe,  **a3  old  as  the  last  cataclysm."  Grass  likewise  protects 
the  soil  on  which  it  grows,  and  may  be  very  old.  Vegetation  generally  tends  to 
preserve  the  present  form  of  the  surface,  and  where  it  has  been  removed  by  man, 
the  soil  underneath  has  in  many  places  been  carried  away  by  running  water,  and 
the  ground  rendered  for  a  long  while  uncultivaUe.  The  natural  state  of  the 
surface  of  the  globe  is  to  be  covered  and  protected  by  a  coating  of  vegetation. 
There  are,  indeed,  many  places  where  that  surface  is  subject  to  continual  and  very 
visible  degradation,  such  as  the  sea-margin  and  the  channels  of  streams,  where  the 
ground  is  being  perpetually,  as  it  were,  cut  to  the  quick.  But  these  changes  are 
so  perceptible,  precisely  because  in  most  places  the  vegetable  soil  remains  nearly 
unaltered  during  the  lapse  of  immense  periods.  This  layer  of  vegetable  soil, 
therefore,  is  in  fact  a  kind  of  fixed  point  or  zero  by  which  to  measure  the  phe- 
nomena that  take  place  more  rapidly. 

In  introducing  the  subject,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  remarks  that  it  possesses 
for  the  general  public  the  recommendation  of  requiring  no  previous  geological 
knowledge.  Assuredly,  a  reader  who  has  no  pretensions  to  science  may  yet 
readily  detect  the  fallacy  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  interesting  argu- 
ment of  the  French  savan.  The  monuments  of  antiquity  on  which  that  argument 
is  founded  form  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  number  of  monuments  originally  con- 
structed. Every  year  is  thinning  them  down  still  more,  whether  it  be  by  the  hand 
of  man  or  by  the  inevitable  march  of  decay.  Destruction  is  the  rule,  preservation 
is  the  exception.  To  select,  therefore,  the  examples  which,  owing  to  more  favour- 
able circumstances,  have  been  preserved,  and  to  take  no  note  of  the  far  greater 
number  which  have  been  destroyed,  neccosarily  leads  to  a  result  which  is  far  from 
being  true.  Reduced  to  a  syllogism,  the  argument  would  be  stated  thus : — If 
atmospheric  waste  could  produce  during  2000  years  any  appreciable  change  upon 
the  surface  of  a  country,  human  monuments  would  show  it  Some  human  monu- 
ments cited  by  If.  de  Beaumont  do  not  show  it,  therefore  atmospheric  wute  is  not 
productive  of  any  sensible  alteration  of  the  surface  of  a  country. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  reasoning,  otherwise  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  preservation  of  old  forts  and  tumuli  is  in  thousands 
of  cases  by  no  means  so  perfect  as  is  alleged ;  that  the  standing-stones  which  are 
etill  erect  do  not  furnish  any  proof  that  the  soU  around  them  has  undergone  no 
change — a  statement,  indeed,  which  seems  sufficiently  negatived  by  the  number  of 
stones  lying  prostrate  ;  and  that  for  one  legible  inscription  more  than  two  or  three 
centuries  old,  it  would  be  easy  to  furnish  scores  which  have  been  obliterated  after 
a  few  generations.  But  even  if  all  these  assertions  were  just,  and  if  it  could  be 
conclusively  proved  that  for  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  years  certain  human 
monuments  had  undeiigone  no  appreciable  alteration,  would  the  inference  neces- 
sarily be  just  that,  therefore,  rain,  frost,  streams,  and  the  other  meteoric  agents 
of  decay  exercise  no  material  influence  upon  the  general  surface  of  the  earth ! 
Is  it  not  manifest  that  the  time  during  which  observations  have  been  made  is 
infinitely  too  brief  to  warrant  any  such  sweeping  deduction !  A  process  which, 
in  two  thousand  years,  has  not  effected  any  perceptible  alteration  on  certain  parts 
of  the  earth's  surface,  may  yet  have  been  rapid  enough  in  the  course  of  the 
geological  ages,  to  have  worked  the  most  stupendous  changes  upon  that  surface  as 
a  whole.     U,  following  up  the  foregoing  estimates,  we  put  down  the  amount  of 
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rock  removed  ammally  from  the  open oomitrj  ts  rwirw  <^*  f<^  ^^  would  amoirat 
to  no  more  Uum  2*22  inchei  in  2000  j%ub — the  time  comprised  by  the  eridenoe  of 
lLE.de  Beaumont  This  would  be  a  quantity  so  imaU  as  to  be  whcdly  inappre- 
ciable. Again,  i^  nsing  still  the  same  estimate,  we  take  the  loss  of  snifsoe  front 
the  Tslleys  and  water-conzses  as  j^n  o^  <^  ^'^^  '^  oi^  7®*>'>  ^^  wonld  give  ns  only 
twenty  inches  in  2000  yesn — an  amount  which,  in  defaolt  of  any  Lnislwurtfay 
standard  of  measorement,  wonld  likewise  be  inappreciable.* 

To  these  aignments  of  M.  B.  de  fieanmont  may  be  added  another,  baaed  on  the 
same  kind  of  reasoning,  and  which  appears  to  have  great  weight  in  the  eyes  of  some 
geologists— viz.  that  the  ruts,  groores,  and  scratches,  grsTen  upon  rocks  dnring 
the  glacial  period,  remain  still  fresh,  although  the  surfaces  so  marked  have  been 
oppoMd  to  all  the  yicissitudes  of  a  changeable  climate.  It  is  contended  that,  had 
atmospheric  waste  been  so  powerAil  as  the  foOowers  of  Button  maintain  it  to  be^ 
these  markings  would  certainly  haTe  been  effaced  during  the  lapse  of  the  thonaands 
of  years  since  the  ice  left  them  upon  the  rocks.  And  the  fact  of  their  preserratioa 
is  pointed  to  as  a  proof,  that  even  in  a  stormy  region  like  that  of  the  western  and 
northern  portions  of  the  British  Islands,  the  general  surface  of  the  coontiy  has 
remained  for  thousands  of  years  without  appreciable  change. 

To  an  eye  trained  in  tracing  the  effects  of  ice-action,  the  general  surface  of  the 
British  Islands  wears  an  unmistakable  ice-smoothed  aspect  But  the  localities 
where  the  actual  ice-polish  and  strie  are  now  exposed  are  few,  indeed,  when  GtMn- 
pared  with  the  area  fh>m  which  these  fine  markings  have  been  effaced,  yet  which 
still  retain  abundant  evidence  of  having  once  been  glaciated.  We  see  the  surface 
in  all  stages  of  decay,  fh>m  rocks  where,  save  perhaps  <m  the  large  scale,  all  vestige 
of  ice-action  has  disappeared,  to  polished  and  striated  surfaces  which  remain  still 
fresh.  In  very  many  cases  where  these  markings  retain  such  Areshness,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  they  have,  tiU  compsratively  recently,  been  protected  under  a  covering 
of  soil,  turf,  gravel,  or  clay.  In  cases  where  the  striated  faces  of  rock  have  been 
laid  bare  by  human  agency,  a  few  years  sometimes  suffice  to  remove  the  sharpness 
which  they  had  when  the  protecting  clay  was  removed  from  them.  Those,  for 
example,  who  remember  the  appearance  of  the  striated  dolerite  on  the  Queen's 
Drive  at  Edinbur^gh,  when  that  road  was  made  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
will  find  that  even  this  brief  exposure  has  been  enough  to  remove  the  original 
delicacy  of  the  lines.  In  the  old  glacier  districts  of  the  Highlands,  too,  I  have 
often  noticed  well-marked  rochet  moutonndet,  where  the  rounded  form  and  the 
parallel  grooves  and  strisB  still  remained  wonderfully  distinct.  Yet,  on  examining 
these  bosses  of  gneiss  or  schist,  I  found  that  the  quartz-veins  traversing  the  rock 
sometimes  projected  fh)m  the  general  surface  a  twelfth  of  an  inch  or  more,  and 
retained  the  finer  striee,  which  were  all  obliterated  from  the  rest  of  the  rock.  Tet» 
looking  at  these  rochea  moutannies,  one  might  have  been  disposed  to  say  that  they 
still  remained  very  much  as  the  ice  had  left  them.    Nevertheless,  there  was  here 


*  The  view  taken  of  this  matter  by  the  early  leaden  of  the  Hattonian  philosophy 
as  original  as  it  was  (kr-Bighted.  Playfalr  concludes  his  reasoning  thus :— "  The  soQ,  there- 
fore, is  continoally  diminished.  Its  parts  being  transported  from  higher  to  lower  levols,  and 
finally  delivered  into  the  sea.  Bat  it  is  a  fact  that  the  soil,  notwithstanding,  remains  the 
same  in  qtumtity,  or  at  least  nearly  the  same,  and  must  have  done  so  ever  since  the  earth 
was  the  receptacle  of  animal  or  vegetable  life.  The  boU,  therefore,  is  aagmented  fh>m 
other  canses,  just  as  much,  at  an  average,  as  it  Is  diminished  by  that  now  mentioned :  and 
this  aogmentatlon  evidently  can  proceed  from  nothing  but  the  constant  and  slow  disinteg- 
ration of  the  rocks.  In  tKe  permanence,  thertforet  of  a  eoat  of  vegetahU  mould  on  the  nfjiux 
of  the  earth,  toe  have  a  demonatratitfe  proof  of  the  oonHntioZ  datruidion  of  (he  roeke ;  and  cannot 
but  admire  the  skUl  with  which  the  powers  of  the  many  chemical  and  mechanical  agents 
employed  in  this  complicated  work  are  so  adjusted  as  to  make  the  supply  and  waste  of  the 
SOU  exactly  equal  to  one  another.  "'—/Utufra^fon*,  p.  106. 
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proof,  that  while  the  general  ioe-wom  character  of  the  rock-surface  remained  still 
remarkably  distinct,  one  line  or  more  had  been  gradually  eaten  away  from  that 
anrface.  A  tolerably  wide  experience  of  ioe-wom  rocks  in  this  country,  in  Norway, 
in  Switzerland,  and  among  the  Eastern  Alps,  has  taught  me  that  glaciated  surfaces 
are  no  exceptions  to  the  general  law  of  decay,  and  that  as  soon  as  they  are  directly 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  they  begin  to  weather,  as  all  other  surfaces  do.* 

In  considering  an  objection  of  this  kind,  we  must  not  forget  that  of  all  possible 
forms  of  surface,  that  of  an  ice-smoothed  boss  or  face  of  rock  is  probably  the  one 
where  the  subaerial  agencies  of  waste  will  have  least  facility  for  action,  and  which 
will  therefore  longest  retain  its  contour.  The  polished  surface  allows  rain  to  run 
off  at  once,  and  the  joints  which  would  otherwise  permit  the  disruptiTe  action  of 
frost  are  for  a  long  while  concealed.  The  sides  of  a  polished  granite  obelisk  will 
resist  the  weather  far  longer  than  the  surface  of  a  rough  block  of  the  same  stone. 
Those,  therefore,  who  employ  ice- worn  surfaces  as  eyidence  against  the  potency  of 
atmospheric  denudation,  argue  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  M.  E.  de  Beaumont.  It 
is  as  if  they  found  in  a  mediieyal  building  the  hard  well-chiselled  comer-stones  still 
retaining  the  tool-marks,  and  concluded  therefh>m  that  the  intervening  centuries 
had  produced  no  change  upon  the  exterior  of  the  walls.  Tet,  a  littie  further 
inspection  would  show  that  the  tool-marks  were  only  visible  on  the  comer-stones, 
where  the  hardest  freestone  had  been  selected,  while  the  rest  of  the  waU,  con- 
structed of  less  carefully  chosen  materials,  showed  in  many  places  courses  of 
stone  wholly  rotted  out,  crumbling  mortar,  and  general  decay. 

y,  Subaerial  Denudation  as  affected  by  Subterranean  Movements  of 

Upheaval  or  Depression. 

The  rate  at  which  the  varionfl  denuding  agents  have  worked  would 
often  be  affected  in  past  time  by  elevation  or  depression  of  the  land. 
An  increase  in  the  mean  height  of  any  mass  of  land  would,  in  most 
cases,  augment  the  annual  fall  of  rain  or  snow,  and  likewise  the  slope 
of  the  rivers  descending  from  the  area  of  greatest  elevation.  There 
would  then  be  more  rain  to  wash  the  country,  and  the  rivers,  by  their 
increased  velocity,  would  have  an  augmented  erosive  power.  Upheaval, 
therefore,  is  favourable  to  subaerial  denudation. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  general  level  of  a  mass  of  land  is 
lowered,  the  annual  precipitation  upon  its  surface  tends  to  decrease. 
There  are  less  rain  and  smaller  streams  to  act,  and  the  potency  of 
their  action  is  lessened  by  the  diminished  slope  over  which  they  flow. 
Depression,  therefore,  is  thus,  on  the  whole,  unfavourable  to  subaerial 
denudation. 

B,  Marine  Denudation. 

In  what  has  now  been  considered  we  have  had  regard  only  to  that 
portion  of  the  annual  loss  of  land  which  is  evinced  by  the  transport  of 
mineral  substances  by  rivers  into  the  sea.     But  besides  this  portion, 

*  I  have,  on  a  former  occasion,  called  attention  to  the  remarkable  and  increasing  fkesh- 
nesB  of  the  Ice-marklngs  aa  we  approach  the  present  sea-margin,  more  particularly  among 
the  western  sea-lochs  of  this  conntry.  {Ttom,  Geol.  Soe.  GUugow,  1.  part  2,  p.  170— note. 
See  also  my  Scenery  of  Scotland,  p.  22&)  I  regard  this  fact  as  only  explicable  on  the 
admission  that  the  maritime  rodue  moutonniee  have  been  for  bat  a  comparatively  brief 
period  exposed  directly  to  the  atmosphere. 
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there  ia  likewise  removed,  eveiy  year,  a  considerable  amount  of  material 
by  the  waves  that  beat  along  the  margin  of  the  land.  We  find  that 
even  the  most  iron-bonnd  shores  yield  to  the  ceaseless  grinding  of  the 
breakers.  The  denudation  is  often  more  marked  along  the  coast-line 
than  it  is  inland,  and  thus  we  are  apt  to  take  for  granted  that  the  sea 
is  much  the  most  powerful  agent  of  destmction,  and  that  marine 
denudation  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  various  modes  in  which  the 
bulk  of  the  solid  land  is  from  year  to  year  reduced.  Such  an  inference 
is  but  natural  in  a  country  like  our  own.  Here,  islanders  aa  we  are, 
and  familiar  from  infancy  with  the  fuiy  of  the  breakers  which  beat 
along  our  coast-line,  and  strew  it  with  wrecks,  we  are  prone  to  attribute 
to  the  ocean  the  chief  share  of  the  work  of  wearing  down  tbe  land. 
Yet,  if  we  attentively  consider  the  abcasion  due  directly  to  marine 
action,  we  are  led  to  perceive  that  its  extent  is  comparatively  small. 
In  what  is  called  marine  denudation,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
the  part  played  by  the  sea  is  mainly  that  of  removing  what  has  already 
been  loosened  and  decomposed  by  atmospheric  agents.  When  these 
decayed  portions  are  carried  away,  a  fresh  surface  is  again  laid  open  to 
subaerial  influences,  to  be  in  turn  reduced  to  fragments,  and  borne 
away  seawards.  Were  it  not,  therefore,  for  the  aid  given  by  rains, 
springs,  frosts,  etc,  the  progress  of  the  waves  would  be  comparatively 
slow.  Tet,  let  us  grant  to  the  action  of  waves  and  tides  all  that  is 
usually  included  under  the  term  Marine  DenudtUion,  we  shall  still  find 
that  the  sum  total  of  waste  along  the  mai^gin  of  the  land  must  be 
trifling  compared  with  that  which  is  produced  by  the  meteoric  agents 
upon  the  interior. 

At  the  outset,  it  is  evident  that  the  extent  of  surface  exposed  to  the 
power  of  the  waves  is  very  small  indeed  when  contrasted  with  that 
which  is  under  the  influence  of  atmospheric  waste.  Even  in  an  island 
Uke  Britain,  the  discrepancy  is  great,  and,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  the 
continents,  it  is  infinitely  greater.  In  the  general  degradation  of  the 
land  this  is  an  advantage  in  favour  of  the  subaerial  agents,  which  would 
not  be  counterbalanced  unless  the  rate  of  waste  by  the  sea  were  many 
thousands  or  millions  of  times  greater  than  that  of  rains,  frosts,  and 
streams.  But,  in  reality,  no  such  compensation  exists.  In  order  to  see 
this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  side  by  side  measurements  of  the 
amount  of  work  actually  perfoimed  by  the  two  classes  of  agents.  Let 
us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  sea  eats  away  a  continent  at  the  rate 
of  ten  feet  in  a  century — an  estimate  which  probably  attributes  to  the 
waves  a  much  higher  rate  of  erosion  than  can,  as  the  average,  be 
claimed  for  them.*     Then  a  slice  of  about  a  mile  in  breadth  will 

*  It  may  be  ol^ected  that  this  rat«  la  far  below  that  of  parts  of  the  east  coast  of  Eogland, 
where  the  land  sometimes  loses  three  or  four  yards  in  one  year.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
along  the  rocky  western  coast,  the  loss  is  probably  not  so  much  as  one  foot  in  a  centory. 
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lequire  about  58,800  years  for  its  demolition,  ten  miles  will  be  eaten 
away  in  628,000  years,  one  hundred  ndlee  in  6,280,000  years.  Now 
we  have  already  seen  that,  on  a  moderate  oomputation,  the  land  loses 
about  a  foot  from  its  general  soriSEUse  in  6000  years,  and  that  at  this 
rate  of  subaeiial  denudation,  the  continent  of  Europe  would  be  worn 
away  in  about  8,000,000  years.  Hence,  before  the  sea,  advancing  at 
the  rate  of  ten  feet  in  a  century,  could  pare  off  more  than  a  mere 
marginal  strip  of  land,  about  160  nules  in  breadth,  the  whole  land 
would  be  wadied  into  the  ocean  by  atmospheric  denudation.  * 

Tnfluftnce  of  upheaval  and  desveaaion.— -Such  results  as  these  would 
necessarily  be  produced  if  no  disturbance  took  place  in  the  relative 
levels  of  sea  and  land.  But  in  estimating  the  amount  of  influence  to 
be  attributed  to  each  of  the  denuding  agents  in  past  times,  we  require 
to  take  into  account  the  complicated  effects  which  would  arise  from  the 
upheaval  or  depression  of  the  earth*s  crust  If  frequent  risings  of  the 
Ludd  or  elevations  of  the  sea*floor  into  land  had  not  taken  place  in  the 
geological  past,  there  could  have  been  no  great  thickness  of  stratified 
locks  formed,  for  the  first  continents  must  soon  have  been  washed 
away.  But  the  great  depth  of  the  stratified  part  of  the  earth's  crust, 
and  the  abundant  breaks  and  unconfoimities  among  these  sedimentary 
masses,  show  how  constantly  the  waste  of  the  land  was  compensated  by 
the  result  of  elevatory  movements. 

When  a  mass  of  land  is  raised  to  a  higher  level  above  the  sea,  a 
larger  sur&ce  is  exposed  to  denudation.  We  have  already  seen  that,  as 
a  rule,  a  greater  raLojEall  is  the  result,  and  consequently  also  a  more 
active  waste  of  the  surfiice  by  subaerial  agents.  It  is  true  that  a  greater 
extent  of  coast-line  is  likewise  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves,  but 
a  little  reflection  will  show  that  this  increase  will  not,  on  the  whole, 
bring  with  it  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  amount  of  marine  denuda- 
tion. For,  as  the  land  rises,  the  clifb  are  removed  from  the  reach  of  the 
breakers,  and  a  more  sloping  beach  is  produced  on  which  the  sea  cannot 
act  with  the  same  potency  as  when  it  beats  against  a  cliff-line.  More- 
over, as  the  sea-floor  approaches  nearer  to  the  surfSeice  of  the  water,  it  is 
the  former  detritus,  washed  off  the  land  and  deposited  under  the  sea, 
which  comes  within  the  reach  of  the  currents  and  waves.  This  serves, 
in  some  measure,  as  a  protection  to  the  solid  rock  below,  and  must  be 
€Ut  away  by  the  ocean  before  that  rock  can  be  exposed  anew.  While, 
therefore,  elevatory  movements  tend  on  the  whole  to  accelerate  the 
action  of  snbaerial  denudation,  they  serve  to  check  the  natural  and 
ordinary  influence  of  the  sea  in  wasting  the  land.  Again,  the  influence 
of  movements  of  depression  will  probably  be  found  to  tend  in  an 
opposite  direction.  The  lowering  of  the  general  level  of  the  land,  while 
helping,  as  a  rule,  to  lessen  the  rainfall,  and  consequently  the  rate  of 

•  See  Croll,  PkU.  Mug.,  lUj  1868. 
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sabaerial  denudation,  will  at  the  same  time  aid  the  action  of  the  waves 
by  remoTiDg  under  their  level  the  detritoB  produced  hy  them  and 
heaped  up  on  the  beach,  and  by  thuB  bringing  constantly  within  reach 
of  the  Bea  freah  portions  of  the  land-auifiace.  But  even  with  these  ad- 
vantages in  favour  of  marine  denudation,  the  balance  of  power  will 
probably,  on  the  whole,  remain  always  on  the  side  of  the  subaerial 
agents. 

There  is  probably  but  little  erosion  carried  on  by  the  sea  except 
where  breakers  can  act,  that  is  along  the  line  where  sea  and  land  meet^ 
The  ultimate  tendency  of  the  erosive  action  of  the  waves  is  to  reduce 
the  land  to  a  level  under  the  sea.  While  this  process  is  in  progreas 
many  inequalities  must  neceasariLy  be  produced,  owing  to  variations  in 
the  power  of  resistance  of  the  rocks,  the  set  of  tides,  currents,  etc 
Hence  arise  bays  and  promontories,  peninsulas  and  islands,  with  all 
those  varieties  of  contour  with  which  we  are  so  familiar  along  the  sea- 
board of  our  country.  But  these  irregularities,  if  long  enough  exposed 
to  denudation,  are  in  the  end  planed  down  to  a  tolerably  uniform  sur- 
fJBiee  under  the  sea-leveL  Thus,  while  subaerial  denudation  tends  to 
cut  down  the  land  into  valleys,  marine  denudation  labours  to  reduce 
the  land  to  a  great  submarine  plain. 

XL  The  Bebuus  of  Denudation. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  more  important  of  the  general  results 
brought  about  upon  the  surface  of  the  land  by  the  action  of  the  various 
forces  of  denudation.  Hiey  may  be  conveniently  treated  under  three 
heads  :— a.  Proofs  of  the  removal  of  a  great  thickneBS  of  rock  from  the 
general  surface  of  a  country.  j9.  Subaerial  denudation  gives  rise  to 
valley-systems  and  hills.  7.  Marine  denudation  tends  to  form  plains. 
In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  consider  the  combined  influence  of  sub- 
terranean and  surfoce  movements  in  producing  the  present  configuration 
of  the  land. 

a.  FrooJdi  of  the  Bamoval  of  a  Great  ThioknesB  of  Book  from 

the  Qeneral  BuxfiBtoe  of  a  Country. 

There  is  probably  no  large  region  of  the  globe  which  does  not  show 
evidence  of  extensive  denudation.  In  most  countries  it  is  easy  to  prove 
that  the  present  sur&ce  has  been  produced  by  the  removal  of  a  great 
thickness  of  solid  rock,  by  which  it  was  originally  covered.  The  proof 
is  furnished  by  the  geological  structure  of  each  district,  and  though  of 
great  simplicity,  requires  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  geology  for  its  proper  comprehension. 

1 .  When,  in  a  district  composed  of  horizontal  or  gently  inclined  strata, 
we  find  wide  valleys,  along  the  Bides  of  which  the  edges  of  the  strata  are 
seen  rising  one  over  another,  and  also  detached  hills  formed  of  the  same 
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strata,  but  widely  separated  from  the  main  mass  of  them,  we  readily 

perceive  that  a  great  body  of  rock  has  been  removed.    In  Fig.  134,  for 

example,  the  beds  which 

abut  against  the  sky-line  Z2Z:^>\  _b_ 

along  the  escarpment  A, 

have  evidently  at  one 

time  been  prolonged  to 

the  right,  so  as  to  join 

with  those  of  the  out-  Fig.  184. 

lier  B,  and  extend  still  Eacarpment  and  OntUer. 

farther  beyond  D.  This  abrupt  truncation  of  strata  by  the  present  surface 

is  a  proof  of  denudatioiL  The  excavation  of  the  valley  C,  the  isolation  of 

the  hill  B,  and  the  formation  of  the  low  country  stretching  to  the  right 

of  D,  are  the  work  of  denuding  agents,  acting  upon  the  gently  inclined 

strata  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc    Many  admirable  illustrations  of  this  simplest 

evidence  of  denudation  are  furnished  by  the  escarpments  of  the  secondary 

and  tertiary  formations  of  the  centre  and  south  of  England. 

2.  But  even  if  there  are  no  valleys  or  outliers,  the  mere  fact  of  the 
strata  cropping  to  the  surfiEu^  is  evidence  of  denudation.  In  Fig.  134, 
the  truncation  of  beds  5  and  6  by  the  sur&ce  of  the  valley  C,  is  proof 
that  they  have  been  denuded.  If  the  escarpment  and  outlier  had  been 
worn  away,  and  the  sur&ce  of  the  valley  C  had  extended  over  their  site, 
the  appearance  of  the  successive  outcrops  of  the  beds  would  have  been, 
to  a  geological  eye,  as  satisfactory  proof  of  the  reality  and  amount  of 
denudation  as  if  the  escarpiment  and  outlier  had  remained.  Nay,  more, 
these  outcrops  along  a  level  or  rolling  surfiAce  would  have  in  reality 
proved  a  greater  amount  of  denudation  than  the  escarpment  and  outlier 
do,  for  by  protracting  the  angles  of  inclination  of  the  strata,  we  learn 
that  the  lifter  must  once  have  risen  high  above  the  present  surfeu^ 
This  kind  of  evidence  is  sometimes  singularly  striking  in  a  country 
where  the  dip  of  the  rocks  is  more  highly  inclined.  In  Fig.  42  (p.  188} 
the  strata  which  rise  to  the  surfjEice  at  angles  varying  from  35°  to  50° 
must  have  extended  much  farther  upward  than  they  do  now,  though 
they  furnish  us  with  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  £ur  they  did  extend. 

3.  But  in  cases  where  the  strata  are  not  only  incUned  but  thrown 
into  folds,  we  obtain  evidence  of  at  least  the  TnininnnTO  amount  of 
denudation.  This  will  be  understood  at  a  glance  if  the  reader  will  turn 
back  to  Fig.  47  (p.  193).  The  anticlinal  axis  A,  and  the  synclinal 
trough  B,  have  there  been  both  planed  down  to  form,  the  present  sur- 
face, the  dotted  lines  above  that  sur&ce  representing  a  portion  of  the 
mass  which  has  been  removed.  Now,  if  the  thickness  of  strata  between 
beds  7  and  11  be,  say  1000  feet,  then  there  must  have  been  at  least 
1000  feet  of  rock  worn  away  from  the  top  of  the  fold  A.  This  would 
be  the  minimum  amount,  but  in  reality  the  total  quantity  of  rock 
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removed  would  be  much  greater,  for  the  beds  above  No.  11,  now  found 
on  each  aide  of  the  anticlinal  axis,  once  covered  it,  and  have  since  beoi 
denuded.  Again,  in  Fig.  84  (p.  222),  an  illnstration  is  given  of  the 
way  in  which  an  approximate  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  to 
which  a  country  has  suffered  denudation.  If  we  ascertained  by  measure- 
ment that  the  slates  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  conglomerate  in 
that  diagram  were  6000  feet  thick,  it  would  be  evident  that,  from  the 
top  of  the  anticlinal  fold,  a  depth  of  rock  of  more  than  that  amount 
must  have  been  removed.  Many  instructive  sections  of  this  kind  may 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  Professor  Ramsay.*  He  shows  that  in  South 
Wales  a  thickness  of  in  some  places  as  much  as  at  least  1 1,000  feet  of 
rock  has  been  removed  from  what  is  now  the  surface  of  the  country. 

A  remarkable  fact  has  been  frequently  noticed  in  districts  where 
the  rocks  are  much  folded,  namely,  that  the  present  surface  bears  no 
relation  to  the  folds,  but  has  been  worn  across  them.  Hence  a  level 
or  gently  undulating  tract  of  ground  often  lies  upon  rocks  that  have 
been  folded,  and  even  violently  contorted.  This  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  working  of  denudation.  Wales,  as  Professor  Ramsay  long 
ago  showed,  affords  many  characteristic  examples.  The  great  Osr- 
boniferous  plain  of  Ireland  also  illustrates  the  way  in  which  a  level 
surface  may  be  worn  out  of  tilted  and  convoluted  rocks  (Fig.  135). 


Fig.  135. 
Repretentlng  general  ttraotnre  of  central  plains  of  Ireland,  formed  of  nndnlatlng  beda 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  Carbonlferons  Itmestone,  eovered  here  and  there  with  Umestone 
graveL   (Jnkea.) 

The  rocks  on  which  that  plain  lies  consist  chiefly  of  beds  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  Carboniferous  limestone,  from  which  the  Coal-measures  and 
upper  parts  of  the  limestone  have  been  removed  ;  a  general  thickness 
of  2000  or  3000  feet  at  least,  perhaps  even  6000  or  6000  feet  of  rock, 
being  thus  lost       In  the  south  of  Ireland  the  denudation  is  made 


Fig.  180. 
Baoaipment  A  and  Ontlier  B  of  Irish  Coal-meaaores,  oyexlooking  plain  of 

Carboniferona  Umestone.   (Jukes.) 

more  apparent  by  the  occasional  preservation  of  fragments  of  the  dieet 
of  Coal-measures  which  formerly  covered  the  country  (Fig.  136).    The 

•  See  Us  paper  '*  On  the  Denudation  of  South  Wales/'  Mem.  Gtel.  Surv,,  ToL  i. :  also 
hfs  '*  Memoir  on  the  Geologr  of  North  Wales/'  Op.  eU.,  voL  iiL 
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low  landB  of  Wexford  and  other  parts  of  the  island  are  onderlaid  in 
like  manner  hy  highly  inclined  and  often  contorted  Lower  SUniian  and 
Cambrian  rocks.  In  Scotland  the  broad  uplands  of  the  southern  counties 
lie  upon  similar  rocks,  while  the  Highlandjs  afford  many  striking  examples 
of  the  denudation  of  vast  anticlinal  and  synclinal  folds.* 

What  IB  true  of  the  British  Islands  is  equally  so  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Eyeiywhere  we  find  that  plicated  rocks  have  been  worn  down 
until  no  trace  of  the  foldings  is  retained  by  the  present  form  of  the 
ground.  In  Scandinavia,  the  great  table-land  out  of  which  the  western 
Isolds  have  been  cut,  consists  of  crumpled  and  inclined  metamorphic 
rocks.  Tlie  greater  part  of  Canada  lies  upon  folded  and  contorted 
palsdozoic  strata.  A  great  proportion  of  the  United  States  is  underlaid  by 
folded  rocks,  which  sometimes,  as  in  the  Appalachian  chain,  have  been 
bent  into  the  most  remarkable  plications  and  enormously  denuded,  t 

(4.)  Perhaps,  to  a  geological  eye,  the  most  striking  evidence  of  all 

as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  general  surface  of  a  country  has  been 

lowered  by  denudation,  is  famished  by  the  way  in  which  all  superficial 

indication  of  large  dislocations  has  been  efhced.     It  is  not  uncommon 

to  meet  with  a  fault  where  the  strata  on  the  one  side  have  been  elevated 

or  depressed  600  or  600  feet  above  or  below  those  on  the  other ;  but  it  is 

rare  to  find  any  efBdct  of  such  a  dislocation  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

In  our  coal-fields,  where,  from  the  much  more  detailed  examination  which 

they  receive,  faults  are  observed  in  greatest  abundance,  we  sometimeJB 

find  a  district  which,  from  the  mining-plans,  is  seen  to  be  a  net-work  of 

fiaults,  of  all  sizes,  up  to  a  hundred  fathoms  or  more,  yet  shows  at  the  sur- 

fytce  only  a  level  stretch  of  corn-fields  and  meadows.  In  all  these  instances 

there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  thickness  of  rock  has  been  removed. 

In  the  Boath  of  Ireland  a  remarkable  illiutration  is  afforded  by  the  Slierena- 
siiick  fault,  near  Tipperary.$   This  great  dulocation  has  a  throw  of  not  less  than 

f^  SUtitnamucX  ^ 

TaU  ff  .    IMOtif* 

•«g^^<-V«^^gjj^j^  PCetin  c/  Ti/ifieTwry 

Fig.  187. 
BMtlon  showing  the  SlieveiMiniiek  fknlt,  near  Tlppemnr. 
Cm.  Coal-msMares.  O.  R.  B.  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

0.  Li  CarboniferoDs  Limestone.  B.  Siloxian  Books. 

4000  feet,  seeing  that  it  brings  down  the  Coal-measures  against  the  Silurian  rocks 
(Fig.  187). 

•  See  Marahlson  sad  GeiUe,  qyoH,  /ovm.  QmiL  8oc,  toL  zrtl.  p.  171 ;  and  Sotnerg  of 

SeoOamdt  ehap.  ▼. 

t  See  the  seefelons  in  Bogei'BPSiMuylvaiiiaa  SitrMy,  alio  in  his  Map  of  America,  in  Keith 

Johnston's  PAyiioal  .itiM. 

I  This  description  was  giren  by  Mr.  Jnkes  in  Uwt  edition  of  this  Work,  fh>m  which  also 
Vigs.  185  and  136  are  taken.  The  geological  featnres  he  describes  may  be  foond  traced  by 
him  on  his  G^thgieal  Map  <^  Inland,  published  by  Stanford. 
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The  Goal-mewnres  here  are  about  800  feet  thick,  and  rest  on  Carboniferoiis 
limestone,  of  which  nnmerous  beds  crop  out  towards  the  north,  making  a  total 
thickness  apparently  of  not  much  less  than  8000  feet  From  underneath  this 
limestone  certain  beds  of  sandstone^  called  Old  Red  Sandstone,  crop  to  the  nortli, 
forming  a  low  hill,  which  may  be  called  the  Smly  Bidge.  Hie  thickness  of  tins 
Old  Bed  Sandstone  is  not  there  determinable.  In  the  country  to  the  south,  hov- 
ever,  we  get  the  same  Garboniferons  limestone  in  the  vale  of  Aberlow,  with  the 
same  Old  Red  Sandstone  rising  fh>m  underneath  it,  and  forming  a  hill  called 
Slievenamuck,  1200  feet  high.  In  this  hill  its  beds  are  well  seen,  nearly  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  their  total  thickness  cannot  be  less  than  1000  fiaet.  Moroorer, 
on  the  northern  slope  of  this  hdU,  the  bottom  beds  of  the  Old  Red  Sandatone  an 
exposed,  and  may  be  obeenred  to  rest  on  the  uptilted  and  previously  demided 
edges  of  certain  slates  and  grits  which  are  of  much  greater  geological  age,  and 
probably  belong  to  the  formation  known  as  Lower  Silurian,  and  some  thickness  of 
these  is  shown  on  the  face  of  the  hill.  But  on  descending  the  hill,  a  little  lower, 
we  come  suddenly  on  to  tiie  Goal-measures  dipping  at  a  gentle  angle  to  the  soatli, 
and  abutting  directly  against  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks.  This  proves  that  tibiere 
is  a  fjnult  there,  with  a  down-throw  to  the  N.,  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  the 
thickness  of  the  rocks  abore  mentioned,  namely,  1000  feet  of  Old  Red  Sandstone^ 
8000  feet  of  Carboniferous  Limestone^  and  800  feet  of  Goal-measures,  or,  tsJdng  a 
minimum,  4000  feet*  This  section,  when  examined  in  connection  with  the  sur* 
rounding  district,  ia  a  rery  instructive  one.    We  may  learn  fh>m  it — 

Ist.  That  the  rocks  cJled  Lower  Silurian  were  greatly  disturbed  and  denuded, 
so  as  to  have  a  surface  formed  across  the  edges  of  their  beds  before  any  other  rode 
was  deposited  upon  them. 

2<tty.  That  upon  the  surface  so  foimed  the  series  of  sandstones  called  the  Old 
Red  SflJidstone  were  deposited  horizontally,  and  without  any  distnrbsnoe,  and  that 
the  whole  of  the  Garboniferons  limestone  end  the  Goal-measures  were  similarly 
accumulated  over  the  Old  Red  Sandstone^  in  regular  unbroken  order,  by  paialld 
or  "  conformable  "  deposition,  so  as  to  make  a  thickness  of  horizontal  bedi  at  least 
equal  to  4000  feet 

Zdly.  That  subsequently  to  the  deposition  of  the  last  of  these  beds  disturbance 
took  place,  the  rocks  were  lifted  up,  tilted  and  broken  through,  and  that  disloca- 
tion took  place  to  the  amount  just  stated. 

4tUy.  At  the  time  that  tiiis  diriocation  took  place  the  Coal-measures  must 
certainly  have  existed  genenlly  oyer  the  suifisoe,  or  the  dislocation  would  not  have 
brought  down  beds  belonging  to  them — a  conclusion  confirmed  by  the  occurrence 
of  other  isolated  patches  of  Goal-measures  still  existing  all  round  the  district  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  miles  firom  this  spot 

5thlp,  Since  the  disturbance  of  the  country  denudation  has  removed  all  the 
Coal-measures  from  oif  the  district  except  the  patches  mentioned  above,  snd, 
moreover,  has  removed  large  portions  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Carboniferous 
limestone^  since  the  lower  beds  of  that  formation  now  appear  at  the  surface  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  nei^bourhood.  But  it  has  done  more  than  that,  for  in  those 
spots  where  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  now  forms  the  surface  rock,  not  only  the 
whole  of  the  Goal-measures  but  the  whole  of  the  limestone  must  have  been 
removed,  and,  moreover,  it  has  cut  deeply  into  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  in 
some  places  right  through  even  that,  and  swept  it  dear  away,  so  as  to  re-expose 
the  old  denuded  surface  of  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  on  whidi  the  Old  Bed  Sand- 
stone was  deposited,  and  has  even  gone  yet  farther  still,  for  this  more  recent 
denudation  has  in  some  adjacent  localities,  especially  along  the  northern  slope  of 
the  Oalty  mountains,  which  lie  south  of  the  vale  of  Aherlow,  eaten  down  so  as  to 

*  See  Sheet  6  of  the  Horizontal  Sections,  and  Explanation  of  Sheet  164  of  the  Maps  of 
the  OeoL  Survey  of  Ireland  by  Mr.  J.  O'KeUy. 
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-wear  deep  hollows  and  Talleys  into  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  themselYes,  several 
hundred  feet  below  that  snrfaoe  on  which  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  was  deposited. 

But  the  conclusions  deduced  from  the  examination  of  the  structure  of  this  part 
of  Tipperaiy  may  be  extended  to  the  whole  of  Ireland,  over  the  greater  part  of 
which  the  above-named  formations  are  to  be  found  undulating  ahove  and  below 
the  present  surface  of  the  ground,  the  Goal-measures  coming  in  generally  as  high 
land,  resting  in  a  basin  of  the  Garbonifeious  limestone,  as  at  B»  Fig.  136,  and  the 
Old  Bed  Sandstone  and  Silurian  rocks  rising  out  firom  underneath  the  limestone 
often  into  hills  still  loftier  than  the  highest  parts  of  the  Coal-measures,  and  com- 
monly causing  great  anticlinal  curves  in  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone.  The  Comme- 
nghs,  the  Knockmealdowns,  the  Galtees,  the  Slievebloom,  the  Keeper  group,  and 
the  higher  mountains  of  Kerry  and  Cork  generally,  all  come  within  the  latter 
class.     Fig.  188  is  a  diagrammatic  section  running  fh>m  W.  to  E.  across  the 


Fig.l»8. 
*  Dlagnunmatic  section  across  the  Devil*!  Bit  Moontain. 
C.  L.  Carbonlferoos  Limestone. 

O.  &  8.  Old  Bed  Bandstone^  its  denuded  part  being  Shown  by  the  dotted  Unes. 
8i  Lower  Sflnrian  rocka. 

"  Devil's  Bit  range,"  a  part  ci  the  Keeper  group  where  the  original  anticlinal  form 
of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  is  proved  by  a  small  capping  of  It  lelt  on  tke  summit  of 
the  hilL*  Farther  south  and  south-west  of  this  ^int  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  is 
much  thicker,  and  has  not  therefore  been  so  often  worn  through  by  the  denuda- 
tion as  in  the  Keeper  and  Galty  groups. 

fi.  SubAexlal  Denudation  gives  rise  to  Vall^srs  and  HUla. 

If  the  present  action  of  air,  lain^  springs,  liyeis,  and  ice,  is  their 
normal  one,  and  we  have  no  evidence  that  it  is  not,  then,  since  that 
action  is  greatest  along  the  lines  whereby  the  drainage  is  retnmed  to 
the  sea,  its  general  effect  upon  the  land  must  necessarily  be  to  canre 
out  systems  of  valleys.  If  we  reflect  adequately  upon  the  mass  of 
debris  which  eveiy  river  annually  removes  from  its  basin  and  carries 
out  to  sea,  we  are  led  to  realise  the  trath  of  Button's  doctrine,  that 
**  the  great  system  upon  the  suifiAce  of  this  earth  is  that  of  valleys  and 
rivers ;  and  that,  however  this  system  shall  be  interrupted  and  occa- 
sionally destroyed,  it  would  necessarily  be  again  formed  in  time  while 
the  earth  continued  above  the  level  of  the  sea."t  Subterranean  move- 
ments may,  in  any  particular  instance,  have  aided  the  operation  of  the 
meteoric  forces.  But  this  co-operation  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  Were 

•  See  Mr.  A.  B.  Wynnes^  deseilptton  of  this  district  in  the  Eiplanations  of  Sheets  186 
and  146  of  the  GeoL  Banrey  of  Inhmd. 
t  T»soryRra«AHti^TOLlLp.688. 
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a  mass  of  land,  without  a  tingle  valley,  but  with  a  Bmooth  sorfaoe  alo|niig 
gently  seaward  firom  its  central  portion,  to  be  elevated  above  the  ocean, 
and  exposed  to  the  atmospheric  agents  of  denudation,  a  syatem  of 
watercourses  and  valleys  would  certainly  be  excavated.*  Nor,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  would  a  long  series  of  geological  periods  be  necessary 
for  such  a  result  At  the  present  rate  of  erosion,  valleys  600  feet 
deep  might  be  carved  out  in  a  million  years. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  portion  of  the  earth's  enist,  crumpled  and 
fractured  in  the  extremest  degree,  were  raised  above  the  sea,  it  would  at 
once  begin  to  yield  to  denudation.  Unless  its  upheaval  were  too  rapid, 
it  would,  as  it  rose,  be  battered  and  worn  down  by  the  sea.  Its  snr&oe 
would  crumble  away,  and  the  original  features,  due  to  subtenanean 
movements,  would  gradually  disappear.  These  features  would  doubt- 
less, at  first,  greatly  affect  the  lines  of  drainage,  and  their  influence 
would  continue  to  be  traceable  until  it  waned  and  disappeared  along 
with  the  features  themselves ;  and,  as  Button  showed,  the  normal 
system  of  valleys  of  erosion  would  necessarily  be  restored. 

While  the  obvious  and  direct  effect  of  subaerial  denudation  is  to 
give  rise  to  valleys,  it  is  evident  that,  as  the  valleys  become  widened 
and  deepened,  the  ground  between  them  will  be  left  standing  out  as 
ridges  and  hiUa.  The  form  of  these  less  denuded  portions  of  the  land- 
surface  must  be  subject  to  infinite  variety,  according  to  the  position  of 
the  valleys,  the  hardness  or  softness,  and  the  varying  geological  stmo 
ture  and  grouping  of  the  rocks.  But  these  varieties  ought  not  to  conceal 
from  us  ^e  ^ndamental  fact  that  the  hills  exist,  because  the  valleys 
have  been  carved  out  of  them.  The  very  varieties  of  form,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  next  chapter,  are  themselves  in  great  measure  brought  out 
only  in  the  course  of  denudation. 

y.  Marine  Denudation  produoeB  Plains  and  Table-lands. 

If  the  various  destmctive  elements  have  acted  upon  the  surface  of 
the  land  in  past  time  with  any  approach  to  the  proportions  in  which 
they  are  acting  now,  it  seems  to  be  clear,  from  the  various  considerations 
which  have  now  been  adduced,  that  the  sea  can  have  played  but  a 
secondary  part  in  modelling  the  outlines  of  a  continent  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  objected  to  this  conclusion,  that  the  traces  of  wide  level  tracts, 
known  as  plains  of  marine  denudation,  so  commonly  to  be  met  with 
over  the  earth's  surface,  can  only  be  attributed  to  sea-action,  and  must 
prove  the  sea  to  have  had  no  small  share  in  the  general  task  of  planing 
down  the  land.  These  plains  are,  indeed,  in  all  probability,  referable 
to  the  action  of  the  sea  ;  but  if  we  reflect  upon  the  tendency  of  atmo- 
spheric waste,  we  must  perceive  that  such  plains  are  the  natural  and 

*  See  the  pesMge  in  PUyfair'B  JfimtrsMoni,  loo.  99. 
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neceeearj  result  of  that  waste.  In  short, ''  a  plain  of  marine  denuda- 
tion **  is  that  sea-level  to  which  a  mass  of  land  has  been  reduced  mainly 
by  the  subaerial  forces;  the  line  below  which  further  degradation  became 
impossible,  because  the  land  was  thereafter  protected  by  being  covered 
by  the  sea.  Undoubtedly  the  last  touches  in  the  long  process  of  sculp- 
turing were  given  by  the  waves  and  currents,  and  the  surface  of  the 
plain  corresponds  with  the  lower  limit  of  the  action  of  these  forces. 
Tet  I  cannot  but  believe  that  in  the  past  history  of  our  planet  the  in- 
fluence of  the  ocean  has  been  far  more  conservative  than  destructive. 
Beneath  the  reach  of  the  waves,  the  surface  of  the  abraded  land  has 
escaped  the  demolition  which  sooner  or  later  overtakes  all  that  rises 
above  them ;  and  there,  too,  in  those  submarine  depths,  the  sedi- 
mentary materials  have  accumulated,  out  of  which  'the  existing 
continents  have  been  framed 

5.  Denudation  as  a  Measure  of  Time. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  denudation  has  been  treated  as  a  process 
now  advancing  before  us,  and  producing  certain  measurable  results. 
What  is  happening  now  has  happened  also  in  the  past.  We  cannot 
pursue  geological  history  for  even  a  short  way  backward,  without  en- 
countering on  every  side  proofs  of  continued  and  enormous  denudation. 
We  see  that  in  the  past  results  have  been  effected  exactly  similar  to 
those  which  are  accomplished  at  the  present  time,  ^d  we  infer,  with 
confidence,  that  the  similarity  of  result  indicates  an  identity  of  cause — 
that  the  agents  which  are  denuding  the  surface  of  the  earth  to-day 
are  the  same  as  those  which  have  denuded  it  in  former  ages.  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  to  assume,  as  is  too  often  done  by  modem  geologists, 
that  the  present  rate  of  change  has  always  been  uniform,  and  must  be 
taken  as  the  measure  for  all  past  and  all  future  time.  .  Though  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  denudation  in  the  past  has  been  the  result 
of  the  same  agencies  by  which  it  is  still  produced,  we  are  not  warranted 
to  conclude  that  these  agencies  have  always  acted  in  precisely  the  same 
proportion  and  at  exactly  the  same  rate.  The  present  system  may,  in- 
deed, represent  a  fiair  average,  as  it  is  certainly  the  only  one  on  which 
we  can  safely  base  any  speculations  regarding  the  past  changes  of  the 
earth's  surfokce.  But  we  must  not  dogmatically  assume  that  no  other 
rate  of  change  could  have  been  possible,  or  that  uniformity  of  causation, 
as  measured  by  human  experience,  is  an  established  truth.  The  circle 
of  that  experience  is  still  too  narrow  to  justify  such  assumptions.  Only 
within  the  last  few  years  Mr.  CroU  has  taught  us  how  materially  the 
changes  in  progress  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  may  be  modified  by 
cosmical  causes,  which  recur  at  certain  definite  intervals.*    And  there 

*  See  PhU.  Mag.  for  Angost  1864 :— the  flnt  of  a  remarkable  series  of  papers,  In  which 
astronomical  data  are  brooght  into  the  service  of  geology. 
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may  remain  other  influences  to  be  discovered  which  have  told  tipon 
the  mutations  of  our  planet's  surfiEUse,  and  which,  therefore,  will  need 
to  be  taken  into  account  by  the  philosophical  geologist 

But  though  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  assert  that  the  present  rate  of 
change  upon  the  earth's  surface  has  been  on  the  whole  uniform  from 
the  earliest  geological  times,  nevertheless,  as  it  is  the  only  rate  of  which 
we  have  any  actual  experience,  and  as  it  accords  with  all  evidence  of 
changes  in  the  geological  past,  we  seem  to  be  warranted  in  the  mean- 
time in  AiwnuMTig  it  as  an  average^  If  the  rate  has  varied,  and  most 
probably  it  has  done  so,  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
variations  have,  on  the  whole,  tended  rather  to  the  increase  of  denuda- 
tion ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  present  rate,  if  not  an  average,  is 
rather  below  the  mean  than  above  it.  In  taking  the  existing  rate, 
therefore,  as  an  average  from  which  to  speculate  upon  past  changes,  we 
shall  not  be  likely  to  exaggerate  the  results. 

When  we  calmly  look  at  what  the  various  denuding  forces  are  now 
doing,  and  when  we  tiy  to  gain  a  vivid  idea  of  the  loss  of  land  by 
measuring  the  amount  of  material  which  is  annually  removed  &om 
landHBurfaces,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  unexpected  rapidity  of 
the  process.  Denudation  is  commonly  appealed  to  as  one  of  the 
geological  phenomena,  which,  as  measured  by  results,  best  attest  the 
enormous  duration  of  geological  periods.  And  this  conclusion  is  based 
upon  the  idea  that  the  present  rate  of  denudation  is  inconceivably 
slow.  Yet,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  previous  pages,  the  rate  of  waste 
actually  in  progress  would,  in  a  few  millions  of  years,  suffice  for  the 
washing  away  of  all  the  solid  land  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  pro- 
portions already  given  for  the  rate  of  waste  among  the  different  agents 
of  denudation,  and  in  different  areas  of  the  globe,  may  be  modified, 
but  the  general  result  will  doubtless  remain,  that  modem  denudation  is 
in  reality  a  far  more  gigantic  and  rapid  process  than  we  have  been  apt 
to  believe,  and  that  our  demands  for  enormous  periods,  in  so  far  as 
based  upon  the  evidence  of  past  denudation,  are  unnecessaiy. 

Denudation  and  deposition  are  phenomena  inseparably  connected ; 
the  one  is  the  counterpart  of  the  other.  If,  therefore,  all  evidence  from 
living  nature  goes  to  ^ow  that  geologists  have  been  in  error  in  requir- 
ing too  vast  a  time  for  the  removal  of  large  masses  of  solid  rock,  the 
same  evidence  suffices  to  indicate  that  they  must  be  equally  wrong  in 
demanding  enormous  periods  for  the  accumulation  into  stratified  rocks 
of  the  material  so  removed.  The  whole  of  that  chain  of  reasoning 
which,  assuming  the  extremely  slow  rate  of  waste  of  a  land-surfiax^, 
and  the  inconceivable  tardiness  of  the  growth  of  a  thick  mass  of 
stratified  deposits,  deduces  therefrom  the  incalculable  duration  of  even 
a  single  geological  period,  seems  to  break  down  when  tested  by  the  facts 
of  modem  denudation. 
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Becent  researches  in  physics,  as  we  have  already  seen,  go  to  show 
that  the  nnlimited  ages  so  often  demanded  by  geologists  cannot  be 
granted*  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  find  that  these  demands,  in  so  far 
as  questions  of  denudation  are  concerned,  are  really  unnecessary,  that 
even  the  facts  of  the  science  itself  do  not  require  such  exorbitant  drafts 
upon  the  past 

*  See  ante,  p.  385,  and  note.    ThomBon,  Trant.  Geol.  Soe,  GUugow,  lii.  parts  i.  and  ii. 
alBO  PhiUips,  IAf«  oil'  the  Earthy  p.  119 ;  Hanghton's  Manual  cf  Otology,  pp.  82-99. 


CHAPTER   XXVL 

PHYSIOOBAFHT — ORIGIN  OF  THE  BABTH's  SURFACE  OUTLINES. 

The  present  external  configuration  of  land-snifaces  and  the  fonn  of 
the  ocean-bed  are  the  result  of  the  working  together  of  those  under- 
ground  and  surface  agents  which  we  have  now  passed  in  review.  It 
remains  in  this  chapter  to  inquire  briefly  what,  in  that  prolonged 
operation,  has  been  the  relative  share  performed  by  each  of  the  two 
great  classes  of  agents. 

When  the  sur£eu%  of  the  planet  had  sufficiently  cooled  to  permit  of 
the  condensation  of  an  ocean,  we  may  believe  that  it  was  already 
marked  with  irregularities,  and  that,  while  the  sea  filled  up  the  depres- 
sions, the  more  important  ridges  rose  up  as  land.  It  has  been  aigued 
that  the  primeval  contour  thus  produced  has  been  ever  since  retained, . 
though  modified  by  subsequent  changes — that  the  present  trend  of  our 
continents  is  that  of  the  first  land  that  emerged  from  the  earliest  ocean. 
It  is  possible  that  the  lines  of  elevation  consequent  on  the  early  con- 
tractions of  the  earth's  mass,  may  have  continued  to  be  lines  along 
which  elevatoiy  movements  took  place  in  after  ages.  But  that  any 
trace  of  the  actual  primitive  mountain-chains  is  now  visible,  may  be 
confidently  denied.  From  what  we  know  of  denudation  in  progress,  it 
is  evident  that  no  land-surface  coidd  remain  above  water  more  than 
a  few  millions  of  years,  unless  the  wasting  powers  of  the  denuding 
agents  were  compensated  by  elevation  from  below,  and  consequently 
that  no  original  excrescence  on  the  earth's  surface  could  survive.  More- 
over, an  examination  of  the  structure  of  mountain-chains  shows  that, 
even  in  the  oldest  of  them,  the  rocks  of  which  they  chiefly  consiat 
were  deposited  as  sediment  on  the  floor  of  the  sea,  and  that  their 
elevation  into  high  land  belongs  to  far  later  geological  periods.  What 
is  thus  true  of  mountain-chains  is  true  also  of  all  land-surfaces.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  rocks  of  which  the  dry  land  is  formed  was  origin- 
ally deposited  under  the  sea.  Consequently,  the  dry  land  is  due  to 
subsequent  elevation,  and  as  the  sea-formed  rocks  are  of  many  different 
ages,  the  land  has  not  been  produced  by  one  elevation,  but  is  the 
result  of  a  long  series  of  upward  and  downward  movements. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  globe  is,  perhaps, 
still  too  imperfect  to  warrant  any  detailed  speculations  regarding  Uie 
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luBtoiy  of  the  movements  by  which  the  present  distribution  of  land  and 
sea  has  been  brought  about  Until  that  knowledge  is  more  complete, 
it  seems  premature  to  generaHse  r^aiding  the  progress  of  the  upheayal 
of  the  continents  and  Uie  depression  of  the  oceans.  Starting  from  the 
broad  fact  that  our  continents  are  the  result  of  upheaval,  and  our  ocean- 
beds  of  depression,  we  may  more  profitably  at  present  proceed  to  inquire 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  processes  which  have  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  the  heights  and  hollows  of  the  land — our  hills  and  mountains,  valleys 
and  ravines,  lakes  and  plaina 

Many  geologists,  whose  names  have  attained  the  greatest  eminence, 
have  yet  not  sufficiently  distinguished  the  forces  which  have  produced 
the  external  forms  of  the  land,  from  those  which  have  adjusted  its 
internal  materials.  The  rocks  of  which  most  of  our  mountains  are 
formed  have  been  so  obviously  bent  and  broken,  uptilted  and  uplifted 
into  their  present  positions,  by  internal  forces  of  disturbance,  that  it 
has  been  hastily  concluded  that  the  fractures  and  contortions  of  the 
rocks,  the  direction  of  the  slopes  of  the  surface  over  them,  and  the 
forms  of  the  hills  made  of  them,  have  all  had  one  common  origin.  It 
is  often  forgotten  that  if  the  present  surface  slopes  had  been  adjusted 
at  the  same  time  as  the  internal  structure,  they  must  both  have  been  in 
existence  before  that  time.  The  present  surface  of  the  hills,  then,  must 
have  existed  as  a  surface  before  the  hills  were  elevated  ;  but,  as  the 
summits  of  the  hills  often  expose  the  most  deeply-seated  rocks,  it  would 
follow  that  the  surface  which  exposed  those  rocks  before  they  were 
raised  into  hills  must  have  been  that  of  deep  excavations  or  hollows. 
It  would  also  follow  that  the  movements  of  elevation  which  lifted  the 
rocks  so  as  to  form  hills  acted  chiefly  on  the  areas  which  had  been  thus 
excavated,  so  as  to  invert  them,  like  so  many  glove-fingers,  and  push 
np  the  rock  exposed  in  the  deepest  hollow  tUl  it  formed  the  loftiest 
eminence.  In  ^ort,  the  hypothesis  necessarily  lands  us  in  absurdity, 
and  shows  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between  the  forces  which  gave 
a  position  to  certain  masses  of  rock  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  which 
have  imparted  external  form  to  it  on  the  other. 

Most  of  the  misconception  on  this  subject  has  arisen  from  the  use 
of  exaggerated  diagrams,  and  from  neglecting  to  begin  by  deciphering 
the  true  geological  structure  of  the  groimd  before  proceeding  to  reason 
upon  the  history  of  its  external  features.  It  cannot  be  too  early  or  too 
strongly  pressed  upon  the  student  to  accustom  himself  from  the  beginning 
to  draw  his  sections  on  a  true  scale,  vertical  and  horizontal,  and  to  insert 
npon  them  at  first  only  the  evidence  which  he  has  been  able  to  procure 
regarding  the  dip  and  curving  of  the  rocks.  By  this  means  he  will  learn 
more  vividly  and  instructively  than  in  any  other  way  how  completely 
the  present  surface  of  the  ground  is  a  sculptured  surface,  carved  out  by 
denudation,  and  how  little,  as  a  rule,  it  is  affected  by  the  dislocations, 

2  a 
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upheavals,  and  conyolations  of  the  rocks  undemeath  it*  He  will  find 
that  whatever  may  have  been  the  original  effect  of  these  subterranean 
movements  upon  the  surface,  they  have  not  formed  the  existing  surface, 
which  has  been  worn  down  during  the  removal  of  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  feet  of  the  fractured  and  crumpled  rocks.  Recognising  that 
subterranean  agencies  have  raised  the  sea-bed  into  diy  land,  and  that 
mountain-chains  are  portions  of  the  land  which  have  been  upheaved 
farther  than  the  lower  grounds,  he  will  yet  come  to  perceive  that  the 
wearing  down  of  the  mountains  to  their  present  form,  the  carving  out 
of  glen,  and  valley,  and  ravine,  the  isolation  of  huge  hills,  the  excava- 
tion of  deep  lake-basins,  the  levelling  of  wide  table-lands  and  plains^ 
have  all  been  the  work  of  the  surfEkce  agencies  of  denudation. 

It  was  the  profound  and  far-seeing  remark  of  Hutton,  that  the  great 
central  feature  and  key  to  the  history  of  a  land-surface  is  its  system  of 
valleys.  In  the  following  pages,  therefore,  we  shall  examine  the 
structure  and  origin  of — 1.  Valleys,  with  their  subordinate  features, 
as  ravines,  passes,  and  lakes  ;  2.  Plains  and  table-lands  ;  3.  Mountains 
and  hills. 

1.  Valleys. 

Valleys  of  all  kinds,  from  the  most  open  to  the  most  narrow  and 
profound,  are  hollows  worn  by  erosion.  They  have  frequently  been 
eroded  along  the  crest  of  an  anticlinal  curve,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
mistaken  notion  of  the  so-called  "  valley  of  elevation," — a  notion  of 
which  the  ghost  still  haunts  some  parts  of  the  geological  world.  The 
only  other  possible  mode  of  forming  a  valley  than  that  of  erosion  is  by 
the  growth  of  hills  in  such  close  proximity  as  to  give  to  the  unfilled 
spaces  between  them  the  appearance  of  valleys.  Such  features  may  occur 
between  closely  adjoining  volcanic  cones.  They  may  also  be  formed 
on  a  minor  scale  between  rows  of  sand-dunes.  Earthquakes  sometimes 
form  fissures  at  the  surface,  and  torrents  may  take  advantage  of  these 
to  commence  the  formation  of  ravines.  Bat  without  a  torrent  no  earth- 
quake fissure  ever  becomes  a  glen  or  ravine,  still  less  a  valley. 

The  direction  along  which  the  external  forces  shall  produce  most 
effect,  or  along  which  they  shall  be  set  to  act,  may  often  depend  on 
something  which  is  the  work  of  internal  force,  such  as  lines  of  anticlinal 
or  synclinal  fold,  lines  of  fault,  or  boundary  lines  of  formations  ;  but  it 
is  the  direction  only  which  is  so  governed.  The  external  features  pro- 
duced in  that  direction  are  produced  by  external  action. 

An  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  erosion  carves  out  a  system  of 
valleys  on  a  land-surface  is  furnished  to  us  by  what  takes  place  daily 

*  The  writer  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  if  he  refers  the  atndent  to  the  pnbliahed  sectioiui 
of  the  Qeologlcal  Survey,  as  a  pattern  for  his  gaidance.  These  sections  are  still  unique, 
thon^  they  have  served  as  models  in  other  countries  as  well  as  in  our  colonies. 
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along  the  coast  If  we  watch  the  tide  receding  from  a  flat  mnddy 
coast,  we  see  that  the  mnd-flat,  even  where  no  fresh  water  drains  over 
it  from  the  land,  is  frequently  traversed  by  a  nmnber  of  little  branching 
systems  of  channels,  opening  one  into  the  other,  and  tending  to  one 
general  embouchure  on  the  margin  of  the  mud-flat,  at  low-water  mark. 
The  surface  of  the  mud  is  not  a  geometrical  plane,  but  slightly  undu- 
lating ;  and  the  sea,  as  it  recedes,  carries  off  some  of  the  lighter  and 
looser  surface-matter  from  some  parts,  thus  making  additional  hollows, 
and  forming  and  giving  direction  to  currents,  which  acquire  more  and 
more  force,  and  are  drawn  into  narrower  limits,  as  the  water  &lls. 
Deeper  channels  are  thus  eroded,  and  canals  supplied  for  the  drainage 
of  the  whole  surface.  First  two,  and  then  more,  of  these  little  systems 
of  drainage  unite,  until  at  dead  low-water  we  often  have  the  miniature 
representation  of  the  river  system  of  a  great  continent  (wanting  of  course 
the  mountain-chains),  produced  by  the  veiy  agent — namely,  running 
water — ^by  which  all  river  systems,  on  all  islands  and  continents,  have 
been  produced.  But  although  running  water  was  the  agent  in  both 
cases,  the  water  in  the  one  case  was  that  of  the  sea,  in  the  other  that  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  daily  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  over  the  mud-flat, 
and  the  repeated  drainage  action  thus  kept  up  on  it,  would  be  but  feebly 
imitated  by  the  rarely  occurring  rise  and  fall  of  the  land  through  the 
npper  surface  of  the  sea.* 

The  repeated  drainage  action  of  the  falling  tide  finds  its  analogue 
on  the  land  in  the  drainage  action  of  the  falling  rain.  This  water, 
diffused  at  first  over  a  large  surface,  partly  sinks  into  the  ground,  but 
the  remainder  flows  or  soaks  down  the  nearest  slope,  till  it  meets  a 
rise  of  ground  that  turns  it  aside.  The  united  waters  of  the  two  slopes 
then  run  down  the  line  between  the  two,  and  begin  to  cut  a  channel 
along  that  line.  What  happens  in  one  part  of  the  area  happens  in 
others,  and  the  various  channels  unite  and  form  streams,  ever  increas- 
ing in  volume  and  power  on  their  course  towards  the  sea.  If  these 
streams  at  first  unite  in  a  basin  and  form  a  lake,  they  must  ultimately 
fill  that  basin  till  it  overflows  at  its  lowest  point,  and  the  escaping 
stream  commences  to  cut  a  gorge  there  which  will  in  the  end  drain 
the  lake. 

The  direction  in  which  these  rivulets  and  their  resulting  rivers  may 
flow,  the  number  of  them  that  may  unite  to  form  one  main  stream,  and 
the  place  where  that  stream  may  finally  enter  the  sea,  depend  on  the 
original  form  of  the  surfekce  of  the  ground  and  the  quantity  of  rain  that 
falls  upon  it,  as  well  as  on  the  nature  and  position  of  the  rocks  that  lay 
below  that  original  surface.  When  the  land  was  first  upraised  above 
the  sea  it  would  have  some  central  line  or  point  where  the  elevation 
was  greatest,  and  which  would  consequently  form  the  line  or  point  of 

*  ThlB  illiutnition  Is  from  last  edition  of  this  work. 
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watenhed.  The  soifsbce  of  the  new  land,  even  if  it  were  a  plain  oC 
marine  denudation,  must  have  had  many  inequalities.  Of  theee,  the 
rain,  descending  in  rivolets  and  laige  streams,  would  avail  itself,  choosing 
ever  the  lowest  levels  and  the  nearest  paths  hy  which  the  water  oould 
find  its  way  to  the  sea.  The  paths,  when  once  taken,  would  be  retained, 
deepened,  and  widened,  while  the  general  surface  of  the  whole  coontiT 
was  at  the  same  time  being  lowered  by  the  various  agents  of  subaerial 
denudation.  The  retention  of  the  draining  water  in  old  channels  would 
be  more  certain  in  proportion  to  the  steepness  of  the  ground  and  con- 
sequent rapidity  of  the  flow  of  water  ;  and  channek  would  there  be 
most  rapidly  deepened.  Such  deep  valleys  or  ravines  are  scarcely  to  be 
obliterated,  or  otherwise  altered  than  from  deepening  and  enlargement, 
by  any  number  or  amount  of  changes,  short  of  the  removal  of  the  masa 
of  high  groimd  which  they  traverse.  As  long  as  the  mountains  remain 
undestroyed,  the  valleys  and  ravines  must  obviously  be  continually 
enlarged,  both  vertically  and  laterally,  by  the  action  of  the  waters 
which  traverse  them. 

In  this  system  of  valley-carving  the  form  of  the  ground  on  either 
side  of  a  river-course  would  mainly  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  under- 
lying rocks,  and  the  relative  potency  of  the  river  and  of  the  other  agents 
of  subaerial  denudation.  When  the  rocks  traversed  by  the  river  were 
but  feebly  disintegrated  by  the  atmospheric  influences,  in  comparison 
to  the  erosion  carried  on  by  the  river,  the  ground  would  remain  high, 
and  the  river-valleys  narrow,  deep,  and  precipitous.  Where,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  rocks  offered  less  resistance,  the  valleys  would  become 
more  open,  and  their  sides  more  gently  sloping ;  and  where  the  rock 
masses  were  easily  affected,  the  valleys  would  expand  into  plains,  often 
of  such  a  width  and  extent  that  their  dependence  on  the  original  hver^ 
valley  might  cease  to  be  apparent.  Still  that  dependence  would  be 
proved  by  the  fact  of  the  tributary  streams  flowing,  however  sluggishly, 
into  the  main  original  river,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  dry  land, 
being  divisible  into  river-basins,  separated  by  narrow  lines  of  watershed 
{divortia  aquaram)^  or  lines  which  shed  or  separate  one  system  of 
running  waters  from  another. 

The  author  of  this  Manual  was,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  one  of 
the  foremost  advocates  of  the  erosive  origin  of  valleys,  and  to  his  elad- 
dation  of  the  history  of  the  river- valleys  in  the  south  of  Ireland  much 
of  the  recent  progress  made  by  geologists  in  this  branch  of  their  science 
is  to  be  ascribed.  He  has  left  the  following  resum^  of  his  researches 
for  insertion  in  the  present  edition  of  this  work : — 

mTer-VaUeys  of  the  South  of  Ireland. — ^Although  I  had  for  many  years 
leen  clearly  that  the  external  features  of  the  earth's  surface  were  due  to  direct 
external  action,  and  not  to  that  of  any  internal  force,  yet  such  is  the  inflnence  of 
early  training,  that  when  I  was  preparing  the  second  edition  of  this  work  I  was 
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only  groping  my  way  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  difference  between  marine 
and  atmospheric  denudation.  I  was  suddenly  enlightened  about  the  time  of  its 
publication,  in  the  year  1862,  by  arriving  at  the  solution  of  a  problem  that  had 
puzzled  me  for  many  years.  Many  of  the  principal  riyers  of  the  south  of  Ireland, 
after  running  for  miles  over  low  plains  which  have  broad  searnuugins,  in  several 
directions,  instead  of  issuing  over  those  open  spaces  to  the  sea,  go  out  of  their 
way  to  cut  through  hills,  sometimes  even  through  isolated  groups  of  hills,  that  are 
surrounded  by  the  low  lands.  Other  rivers,  after  running  for  many  mUes  along 
well-marked  valleys,  which  continue  with  straight  couisee  right  out  to  the  sea, 
instead  of  following  down  those  valleys  suddenly  turn  at  right  angles,  and  cut,  by 
comparatively  deep  and  narrow  ravines,  through  the  hills  that  bound  the  valleys, 
and  escape  to  the  sea  in  that  direction. 

The  old  explanation  of  these  facts  was,  that  these  ravines  through  the  hiUs  were 
cracks  opened  by  internal  force,  but  this  was  in  reality  a  mere  hasty  guess,  and  no 
real  explanation.  The  ravines  cut  through  the  hills  are  narrower  and  have 
steeper  sides  than  the  valleys,  but  they  are  evidently  not  the  mouths  of  gaping 
fissures.  Their  depth  is,  after  all,  insignificant  as  compared  with  their  width.  A 
transverse  section  across  them,  drawn  on  the  true  scale,  shows  them  to  be  squarish 
gaps  of  erosion,  ending  suddenly  and  completely  downwards.  In  some  cases  the 
beds  can  be  traced  unbroken  across  the  floors  of  these  ravines.  They  are  obviously 
channels  that  have  been  cut  out  of  the  rocks,  by  the  removal  of  the  parts  that 
once  intervened  between  their  sides.  Even  in  mountain  glens  an  error  is  often 
made  by  hasty  observers,  who  adduce  the  apparent  correspondence  in  the  curves  of 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  glen  as  proof  that  they  once  fitted  into  each  other,  and 
that  the  rock  surfaces  now  exposed  actually  touched  each  other,  and  have  gaped 
asunder ;  while,  if  they  took  the  trouble  to  explore  the  floor  of  the  glen,  they  would 
find  that,  wherever  tiie  rocks  can  be  seen,  tmbroken  beds  stretch  across  it, 
coming  out  from  beneath  the  base  of  one  cliff  and  passing  under  the  base  of  the 
other.  The  surfaces  of  those  unbroken  rodcs  on  the  floors  of  the  glens  have 
obviously  been  bared  by  denudation,  and  the  student  may  rely  that  this  is  true 
for  all  cases,  and  that,  except  perhaps  in  districts  recently  convulsed  by  very  bad 
earthquakes,  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world,  certainly  not  in  the  British 
Islands  or  Western  Europe,  as  a  glen,  ravine,  or  valley,  that  is  the  mouth  of  a 
fissure  which  has  gaped  open.  The  whole  space  between  the  sides  of  the  glens 
was  once  occupied  by  rock  that  has  been  carried  away. 

What  then  is  the  origin  of  these  gaps  or  ravines  through  the  hills,  which  are 
now  selected  as  channels  by  the  rivers,  instead  of  the  seemingly  much  more  easy 
and  natural  courses  offered  by  the  valleys  or  the  plains  t 

The  solution  of  the  problem  which  I  arrived  at  was  this,  that  the  rivers  for^ 
merly  ran  upon  a  gently  undulating  surface,  which  was  considerably  above  that  of 
the  present  valleys  and  low  lands ;  a  surface,  of  which  the  summits  of  the  existing 
hills  perhaps  formed  a  part,  or  closely  approximated  to  it ;  and  that  the  rivers 
which  first  began  to  run  over  this  old  surface  have  continued  to  run  on  it  during 
the  whole  of  that  wasting  action  of  erosion  which  has  worn  down  the  old  surface 
into  the  present  one.  The  rivers  taking  directions  according  to  the  slopes  of  the 
old  surface-cut  channels,  which  in  many  cases  happened  to  run  across  the  spaces 
where  hills  were  subsequently  disclosed  by  the  removal  of  the  envelope  around 
them.  But  as  the  waste  of  that  envelope  could  only  be  removed  by  the  riven 
themselves,  those  channels  must  always  have  been  deeper,  even  though  but  a  little 
deeper,  than  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  interior  plains  and  valleys. 

Tills,  then,  shows  the  subeerial  character  of  the  whole  action.  Had  the  country 
ever  been  d^ressed  below  the  sea  during 'the  time,  and  any  erosion  of  the 
surface  of  the  plains  and  valleys  been  caused  by  the  sea,  the  rivers  would  hardly 
have  regained  their  old  chamieli  through  the  hills,  on  the  re-elevation  of  the 
country  into  dry  land.     It  can  be  shown  in  many  cases  that  if  a  dam  of  slight 
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eleration  were  now  oonstntcted  across  aome  of  the  Tayines,  and  the  liren  ponded 
back,  the  waters  would  escape  down  the  yalleys  or  over  the  plains,  entering  the  sea 
by  altogether  different  mouths  from  their  present  ones.* 

Valley  of  the  Blackwater. — A  clearer  illostration  of  the  views  now 
enunciated  could  not  be  selected  than  that  afforded  by  the  river  Blackwatec, 
which  runs  by  Mallow,  Fennoy,  and  Lismore.  The  parts  of  the  counties  of  Coik 
and  Waterford  which  are  here  adjacent  to  each  other,  consist  of  a  number  of 
alternate  ridges  and  valleys,  which  run' with  great  regularity,  almost  exactly  east 
and  west,  for  fifty  or  sixty  miles.  The  hills  are  formed  of  anticlinal  folds  of  red 
sandstones  and  slates  (belonging  to  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  formation),  while  the 
valleys  have  synclinal  curves  of  thick  grey  limestone  (Carboniferous  limestone)  for 
their  subjacent  rock. 

The  loftiest  hills  of  the  district  are  those  caUed  the  Knockmealdown  mountains, 
which  rise  to  2600  feet  above  the  sea.  These,  however,  decline  towards  the  west, 
and  finally  sink  in  that  direction  beneath  a  limestone  plain.  The  sandstone 
ridge  which  runs  parallel  to  them  on  the  sonth,  and  is  thereabouts  called  Drum, 
is  much  lower  but  broader  and  more  persistent,  and  is  continued  in  fact  from  the 
southern  side  of  Dungarvan  Bay,  right  across  Ireland,  to  the  coast  of  Keiry.  The 
highest  points  of  the  Drum  ridges  are  firom  600  to  900  feet  above  the  sea,  but  as 
they  run  towards  the  west  they  increase  in  height  (as  the  Knockmealdovms  decline), 
and  fonn  the  Ragle  mountains,  and  other  still  loftier  hills  farther  west. 

The  limestone  valley  of  Lismore,  between  the  Drum  ridge  and  the  Knockmeal- 
down hills,  is  a  narrow,  well-marked  trough,  both  externally  and  internally.  It 
runs  in  from  Dungarvan  Bay  to  Fermoy,  a  distance  of  forty  mUee,  and  a  road 
might  be  taken  the  whole  of  that  distance  without  ever  passing  over  ground  much 
more  than  about  100  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  just  north  of  Fermoy  that  the 
Knockmealdown  ranges  finally  die  away,  while  to  the  west  of  that  the  southern 
ridge  gets  loftier,  and  forms  an  unbroken  watershed  the  whole  way  to  Man- 
gerton  and  Bolus  Head.  The  Blackwater  river,  rising  in  Kerry,  runs  at  the 
foot  of  this  ridge  for  fifty  miles  down  to  Fennoy,  and  continues  in  the  same 

*  The  application  of  these  views  to  the  explanation  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  couises  of  some  of  the  rivers  of  the  soath  of  Ireland,  is  given  in  a  paper  pnbUahed  in 
1802,  in  the  18th  volume  of  the  QuarUrly  Journal  ctf  tkt  Geological  Society  <if  London.  After 
reading  it,  I  learnt  fh)m  my  coUeague,  Professor  Ramsay,  that  the  idea  of  the  old  plain  of 
denudation,  coinciding  with  the  tops  of  oar  present  hilla,  had  strack  him  long  before,  on 
seeing  how  nearly  a  straight  line  would  toach  the  summits  of  the  hills,  in  the  sections  across 
South  Wales,  drawn  and  published  by  the  Geological  Survey.  He  pointed  this  out  to  the 
British  Association  in  1847,  in  a  paper,  of  which  an  abstract  is  given  in  the  volume  for  that 
year. ,  He,  however,  then,  in'common  with  most  geologists,  looked  to  the  sea  as  the  main 
agent  of  denudation,  which  had  produced.the  form  of  the  surface  of  our  present  lands.  I 
believe  that  my  paper,  above  alluded  to,  first  showed  that  that  plain,  the  €kistenoe  c^ 
which  I  had  also  arrived  at  independently  Arom'the  study  of  our  Survey  Sections,  not  only 
became  dry  land,  but  was  worn  by  rain  and  rivers  Into  Its  present  form.  The  ideas,  how- 
ever, were  but  a  re-awakening  of  the  dormant  principles  of  Button  and  Playfkir,  and  were 
evidently  floating  in  the  heads' of*  msny  of  my  colleagues  and  other  observers,  as  is  shown 
by  the  numerous  papeijp  that  have  rinoe  appeared,  in  which  they  are  applied.  See,  for 
example,  Professor  Ramsay's  Phytioal  Oeography  and  Geology  of  Britain,  and  his  papers  in 
the  PMl  Mag.  for  1864-6  ;  Hr.  Oelkie's  Scenery  of  Scotland,  viewed  in  connection  with  itt 
PkyeiaU  Geology ;  and  papers  by  Dr.  Foster,  Hr.  Topley,  and  Hr.  Whltaker,  in  the  Qwnri. 
Jcmrn.  GeoL  Soe.,  vol.  xxi.,  and  Ged,  Mag.,  vols.  ill.  and  iv.  Colonel  George  Greenwood  had 
prevloasly  pnbllshed  a  little  work  called  "  Bain  and  Rivers,"  in  which  the  doctrine  of 
atmospheric  erosion  is  clearly  expounded.  Dr.  Dana  had  explained  the  aqueous  erosioa  of 
the  vaUeys  in  New  South  Wales,  and  in  the  volcanic  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Dr.  Newbeny 
had  called  attention  to  the  marvellons  aystem  of  eroaion  in  the  great  basin  traversed  by  the 
Bio  Colorado. 
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strught  line  down  tbs  Uimon  vallej  tot  X                       tn              JS  S  a 

•boat  tweoty  mile*  farther,  to  tha  Little  -  ^  '9 

town  of  Cappoquin.     There,  however,  the  !5  "■  1 

river  nddealr  turns  >t  tight  angles  lo  its  --si 

former  conrae,  and  initead  of  fallowing  the  t  a  ■ 

regnlareutuidweetTalley, which  continues  ^                                              ■  "  J 

■tnight  ont  to  the  aea  at  Dungarvan  Bay,  ^  "  ~^ 

it  cata  through  the  high  land  of  the  Dmm  "S  o  | 

ridgea  dne  eonth  to  Youghal  Bay,  which  ih  ,                                        "S  a  1 

moreoTBT,  five  milei  farther  from  Cappoqnin  *                                              i  o  s 

thm  DungarvBD  Bay.     Why  doea  it  take  S  ^^ 

thia  eitraoidioary  conrae  I    Because  joat  to  -  ?  ? 

the  northwaid  of  the  bend  are  the  Knock-  m  ^  " 

mealdown  mountaiiu,  and  Uie  original  river  ^  3 

nn  dne  south  from  near  their  aammlta,  J  g  ^ 

dawn  the  slopes   of  the  original  surface,  ••  3  J 

Suppose  we  restore  in  imaginatioD  that  P  ^  I 

old  original  aorface,  and  look  at  it  u  it  1  *  '^ 

was  before  any  of  the  vaileys  were  exes-  5-  *  S" 

Tated.     It  would  then  be  an  undulating  ^                                        ^^ S 

plain,  rising  into  gently  sloping  hills  in  dif-  5  -^  1 

ferent  place*,  the  loftiest  point  being  doubt-  "E  S  ^ 

lea  over  the  spot  where  the  summits  of  the  ^^  ^ 

Knockmealdown  mountains  now  are.    Thia  ^11 

plain  was  one  perhaps  caused  by  marine  ^                                              I  ~ 

danadation.     Its  slope  would  probably  be  j       '3  £ 

anch  as  that  indicated  byUiellneABIn  'St 

Fig.  139.    Btreanu  rnnnii^  down  thia  slope  '    g  °  ^ 

frOTD  B,  and  uniting  about  the  part  under  "    |  ^  a 

<^  cut  a  channel  below  that  towards  the  E  £ 

aaa,  and  that  channel  has  ever  since  been  °  -S  tl 

the  ontlet  for  the  drwnage  of  a  large  part  s  "l  ° 

of  the  aountry  to  the  west  ot  it      The  old  «  E  g 

marine  denudatioa  had  cut  away  limestone  '  o  S 

and  sandstone  pretty  equally  to  form  tliis  e  S  S 

plain,  represented  by  the  line  A  B,  but  a<  ^                                              I       « 

aoon  as  the  atmospheric  waters  began  to  act  E  ™  ^ 

on  it,  after  its  elevation  into  dry  land,  a  ^  h  ^~ 

•eoaible  ditterence  was  established  between  ^  "  ^ 

(hem-      The  mechanical  action  of  the  mn-  S 

ning  water  of  the  rivers  would  be  pretty  3      ii  ^ 

equal   OD    both  kinds  of   rock,   but   the  I  ^  1 1 

Uroeatone  would  suffer  from  the  chemical  !.  C  1 1 

solution  of  the  rain  water  to  ■  far  greater  S  ^  il 

extent  than  would  the  arenaceous  rocks.  '3  S  %  9 

The  surface  of  the  limeatons  distrieta,  then,  '  S  a  & 

would  be  wasted  mare   rapidly  and  more  ^  '  ^  € 

genersUy  than  those  of   the   sandstones.  1.  a  5  1 

UoreoTer,   the   detritus  of  the  canditonM  ^-s       a 

could  only  be  carried  off  down  continuous  .9  9  0'^ 

slopes,  where  the  water  could  transport  't  ^                                              "  "S  9  ^ 

mechanically,  as  sand  or  mud.     The  dla-  °  I  I  S 

solved  limeslODB  would  be  diffused  through  S  I  '1 

the  whole  water,  would  rise  with  it  in  co                                             s  a  ■ 
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dMr  springs,  the  chemicsl  solution  and  the  ranortl  of  dinolved  mnteriftls  being 
ceaseless  and  universaL    The  sniface  over  the  limestone  districts  would  tikerefort 
sink  into  yalleys  and  plains,  while  that  over  the  hard  sandstone  anas,  being  oolj 
wasted  mechanically,  would  resist  the  erosion  longer,  and  stand  up  as  hills  and 
ridges.     Any  hands  of  soft  shales  and  clays  would  of  course  yield  more  rapidly 
than  the  sandstones,  or  perhaps  even  than  tiie  limestones,  and  form  conreeponding 
low  lands  and  valleys.     Still,  no  part  of  the  surface,  even  of  the  most  easily 
erodible  rock,  would  sink  lower  than  the  bed  of  the  channel  by  which  alone  aD 
the  detritus  could  he  carried  off  t9  the  sea.     The  little  river  that  originally  ran 
down  the  steepest  slope,  from  the  highest  snmmit,  would  be  the  one  most 
likely  to  receive  the  greatest  rainfall,  and  would  certainly  have  the  most  rapid 
course.     It  would  therefore  cut  the  deepest  channel  throu^  the  rocks.     Rmuung 
across  the  strike  of  the  rocks,  it  must  run  across  the  hardest  as  well  as  the  softest^ 
and  the  depth  to  which  it  could  cut  into  the  hardest  would  be  the  limit  of  depth 
to  which  it  could  cut  even  the  most  erodible  hands  higher  up  the  stream.     Those 
erodible  hands,  however,  would  be  worn  down  laterally  on  each  side  of  the 
river,  as  it  cut  across  them,  and  tributary  streams  would  thus  be  formed,  which 
would  in  time  wear  those  softer  hands  into  broad  and  open  valleys,  while 
many  parts  of  the  original  river,  where  it  traversed  hard  rocks,  would  be  bordered 
by  cliffii  more  or  less  steep.    Glens  and  ravines,  often  encumbered  with  waterfalls^ 
therefore  frequently  characterise  the  upper  part  of  the  original  river  amoi^  the 
siliceous  hills,  as  they  do  occasionally  all  streams  that  cut  across  the  strike  of  the 
rocks,  while  the  longitudinal  valleys  formed  along  the  strike  of  the  softer  or  mote 
easily  wasted  hands  of  rock  are  open,  regular,  and  long,  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  band  along  which  they  are  formed.    No  part  of  their  bottom,  however,  can 
be  vrom  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the  channel  of  the  original  river  into  whidi 
they  fall,  since  that  Lb  in  fact  the  channel  by  which  alone  their  water  and  its  ft^eigfat 
of  detritus  can  be  carried  off.     The.  longitudinal  valley  may  even  be  worn  back 
across  the  courses  of  many  minor  transverse  streams,  and  deflect  their  waters  down 
its  course ;  still,  whatever  water  it  brings  to  the  original  main  channel  can  only  add 
to  its  power  below,  but  cannot  divert  its  course.  This  little  original  transverse  stream 
is  the  origin  of  the  whole  operation,  and  the  motive  power  which  sets  it  in  action. 

When  the  stream  flowing  Arom  B  to  A  in  Fig.  139  had  begun  to  cut  deeply  into 
the  rocks  below  that  line,  the  land  on  each  side  of  its  chsnnel  was  always  being 
worn  down  by  the  rain  and  the  resulting  rills.  The  limestone  surface  sank  into 
valleys,  the  surface  of  the  sandstones  stood  up  as  hills.  A  tributaiy  stream  cut 
back  along  the  trough  of  limestone,  under  0,  for  many  miles,  and  eventually  fonued 
the  river  Blackwater,  as  it  is  above  Gappoquin. 

To  whatever  extent  these  longitudinal  valleys  might  proceed,  none  of  the  waters 
coming  down  them  could  ever  cross  the  original  transverse  valley  that  was  formed 
by  the  little  primary  river.  The  Blackwater,  that  comes  into  this  primary  river  at 
Gappoquin,  has  never  crossed  it  to  continue  down  the  remainder  of  the  longitudinal 
▼aUey  to  Dungarvan  Bay,  and  could  never  do  so  unless  something  happened  to 
cut  a  channel  lower  down  that  remaining  part  of  the  valley,  deeper  than  the 
channel  already  cut  down  to  Toughal  Bay. 

Wealden  Area. — ^The  wide  district,  in  the  south-east  of  England,  known  as 
the  Weald,  offers  another  remarkable  illustration  of  the  power  of  subaerial  denu- 
dation to  carve  out  a  system  of  valleys.  The  whole  of  the  chalk  which  onoe 
covered  that  area  has  beisn  removed,  and  its  escarpments  range  along  either  side  of 
the  broad  Weald,  somewhat  like  old  sea^lilb — a  resemblance  which,  until  recently, 
misled  geologists  into  the  belief  that  the  denudation  of  the  Wealden  area  had  been 
the  work  of  the  sea.  * 


*  ftoe  the  admixable  memoir  on  this  sal^eet  \if  Massn.  Voster  and  X^pley,  Qwwl  JouriL 
ikoL  5oc  vol  Bd. ;  and  Professor  Ramsay's  Pkyrieai  OM.  and  (hog,  ^fBrtL  likt. 
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Bhin*  and  Moielle — ThcM  two  itmuns  furnish  remirlcabls  illnBtntiom  of 
the  power  of  riTers  to  oarre  out  Tinding  chuinel*  ia  solid  rode  For  many  mitca 
above  their  junction  at  Coblentz,  they  travene  a  table-land  of  highly -inclined 
D«vonlui  strata,  1000  or  12O0  feet  above  the  sea.  Ori^nally,  vhen  tfaay  bq;aii 
to  flow,  they  wound  troia  side  to  side  over  this  platform  of  rock,  very  much  m  a 
riTST  winds  to  and  fn>  in  its  allnvial  plain.  That  early  curving  course  they  have 
t«talnad,  and  bavs  giadaalty  cat  it  down  through  the  rock,  so  aa  to  fotm  the  veil- 
known  sceneiy  of  Uiese  streams. 

The  erosion  of  the  Moselle  valley  is  particularly  striking.  *  inie  table-land  oa 
aither  side  of  the  river  ia  fkiRowed  ^th  nomerous  narrow  ravines,  with  steep  sides, 
which  cut  dawn,  as  they  near  the  Uoaelle,  to  depths  of  600  or  800  f*et  below  the 
general  surfaee  of  the  eomitry,  and  wind  through  it  with  thi  most  sinuons  curves 
imaginable.  The  Moselle  itself  works  its  way  through  the  district  by  an  equally 
tortncua  course,  fonoing  loops  which,  after  a  bend  of  some  miles,  often  cut  back 
0O  as  to  leave  bat  a  narrow  ridge  between  two  a^scent  reaches  of  the  river,  "nus 
aiugnlarly  winding  valley  ii  boti)  narrow  and  deep,  being  closely  environed  on  all 
•idea  by  sleep  precipitous  banks,  800  or  1000  feet  in  height,  with  frequently  hardly 
more  room  between  their  opposing  bases  than  just  sufficient  for  the  river  itself. 
It  is  dear  that  such  deep  winding  channels  in  hard  rock  could  not  have  been 
eicavaled  by  the  waters  of  the  sea,  or  by  any  other  conceivable  action  than  that 
cf  water  moning  over  dry  land,  and  dedectad  hither  and  thither  according  as  it 
was  tnmed  aside  by  meeting  with  obrtwsles  or  indoced  by  Cacilities  to  its  passage 
— in  other  words,  by  rivers. 

Fig.  140  will  serve  to  explain  the  difference  between  the  wide-spread  early  and 
pOHsibly  marine  denudaUoQ  by  which  the  general  sarface  of  the  country,  A,  B, 


Fig-  110. 

C^  D,  has  bean  produced,  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  rode  marked  by 
the  dotted  lines,  and  the  local  river  action  which  has  cnt  down  below  that  surfsce 
so  as  to  fonn  the  ravines  z,  y,  a.  The  letters  s,  s,  refer  to  volcanic  rocks  of  com- 
psratively  recent  dale-i"  It  is  obvions,  bom  the  patches  of  lava  now  found  in  the 
bottom  of  the  valleys,  that  those  eicavations  were  very  much  in  their  present  state 
when  the  volcanic  eniptiona  took  place. 

ValleT*  In  OluJIc  and  Idmaotona  Slstrlota. — Wben  tbe  rocka  of  any 
dmisage-area  are  of  a  kind  to  be  chemically  diaaolved  and  removed  ia 
BolutioD,  the  excavatiDa  of  Tallejs  in  them  is  couaideTably  modified.  In 
limettone  diatricta  the  bilU  are  eommonl;  either  bare  or  but  scantily 

•  TUs  acooiiBt  ol  the  Koaella  valley  was  given  in  the  last  edltlan,  p.  ttl. 

1  The  volcanoes  near  Bertrlch,  sneh  as  tlie  Falkenlel  and  the  Fachiiiina,  are  really 
pocket  editions,  almost  cabinet  spedmens,  of  volcanoes,  the  eones  not  exceeding  flftj  feet 
In  height,  (R  a  hmidnd  jraida  la  dlametei  at  Uie  base. 
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covered  with  soil,  for  the  leaaon  already  aasigned.*  Thej  eometimei 
show,  along  their  ridges,  large  cavities,  csJled  poptilarly  "  punch-bowls,* 
sometimes  several  hundred  yards  across,  and  sometimes  appearing  like 
winding  valleys,  closed  at  both  ends.  Except  while  rain  is  actually 
falling,  very  little  water  may  be  seen.  The  joints  of  the  limestone 
being  gradually  widened  by  solution,  serve  as  channels  through  which 
the  rain  at  once  sinks  underground.  Part  of  the  water  rises  here  and 
there,  at  the  base  of  the  lulls,  in  the  form  of  springs  ;  but  in  many 
cases  a  great  part  flows  along  in  subterranean  courses,  which  have  been 
gradually  eaten  out  of  the  rock  by  the  solvent  power  of  the  water. 
When  these  courses  are  not  far  beneath  the  surface  their  roofs  some- 
times fall  in,  and  there  is  then  the  singular  feature  of  holes  in  the 
ground  40  or  50  yards  wide,  and  50  or  100  feet  deep,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  the  brawling  of  the  underground  river  may  be  heard.  Good 
examples  of  this  kind  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  great  lime- 
stone plains  of  Ireland.  **  Sometimes  the  roof  of  one  of  the  subter- 
ranean river-courses  has  fallen  in  for  some  distance  along  the  line  of 
the  river,  so  as  to  form  a  narrow  rocky  valley,  from  a  hundred  yards  to 
a  mile  or  two  in  length.  The  river  comes  from  under  the  limestone 
mass  at  one  end,  and  runs  below  it  at  the  other,  the  rock  at  either  ex- 
tremity of  the  fallen-in  valley  rising  like  a  wall  along  the  face  of  some 
strong  joint  In  the  country  above  and  below  one  of  these  excavations, 
no  one  would  have  any  suspicion  of  the  course  or  even  of  the  existence 
of  the  subterranean  river."  t 

In  chalk  countries  the  combined  chemical  and  mechanical  action  of 
running  water  produces  similar  effects,  with  this  difference,  that  where- 
as in  tracts  of  hard  limestone  the  bare  rocky  sides  of  the  valleys  show 
far-stretching  lines  of  narrow  steps  and  terraces  formed  by  the  outcrop 
of  the  successive  beds  of  rock,  in  districts  of  the  softer  chalk  the  surface 
wastes  away  into  a  gently  imdidating  verdurous  surface.  The  absence 
of  running  streams  on  the  surface  of  the  coombs  and  valleys  of  the 
chalk  countries  is  no  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  those  streams,  but 
only  of  their  subterranean  character.  There  must  be  as  great  a  rain- 
fall on  a  chalk  country  (ceteris  paribus)  as  on  any  of  the  neighbour- 
ing day  or  sandstone  districts  ;  on  the  latter,  however,  the  erosion  is 
mainly  mechanical  and  superficial ;  in  the  former  most  of  it  is  chemical, 
and  much  of  it  subterranean,  and  as  the  dissolved  mineral  matter  is 
diffused  through  the  whole  bulk  of  the  water,  it  is  carried  off  as  much 
by  the  water  which  rises  from  below  in  clear  springs,  as  in  that  which 
runs  down  the  surface  slopes. 

Caverns. — To  the  solvent  action  of  underground  water  are  to  be 
ascribed  the  caverns  which  are  found  in  all  large  limestone  districts. 
These,  like  the  well-known  Mammoth  caves  in  Kentucky,  sometimes 

*  Awu,  p.  S77.  t  Jokes'  MS. 
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penetrate  for  manj  miles  in  namerous  branches,  and  come  from  still 
greater  but  imknown  distances,  the  farther  progress  of  their  explorer 
being  often  arrested  by  underground  rivers,  with  the  roof  of  the  cavern 
sometimes  sinking  to  the  surfiEice  of  the  water.  These  are  the  points 
where  the  subterranean  streams  are  still  at  work,  the  dry  lofty  caverns 
being  the  channels  they  have  worn  and  deserted.  The  lower  parts 
even  of  these,  however,  are  in  many  cases  full  of  water,  especially 
during  great  floods,  which  often,  as  they  subside,  leave  clay  sticking  to 
the  sides  and  roofs  of  the  caverns.  Bones  of  land  animals  may  be 
swept  from  the  surface  and  buried  in  the  loam  of  these  subterranean 
rivers.  The  parts  of  the  caverns  deserted  by  the  rivers  often  become 
coated  and  partially  filled  with  stalactite  and  stalagmite,  which  is  itself 
an  evidence  that  the  water  still  trickling  through  the  roof  of  the  cavern 
is  dissolving  the  rocks  above  it. 

FasseB  or  Gaps. — When  two  valleys  among  mountains  ascend  to- 
wards each  other,  there  is  usually  a  depression  in  the  ridge,  known  as 
a  pass  or  ffap.  The  origin  of  this  feature  is  probably  to  be  traced  to 
the  gradual  lowering,  by  subaerial  denudation,  of  an  original  depression 
in  the  watershed,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  the  streams  flowing  off 
from  that  depression  would  cut  their  way  backward  into  it.  While 
the  general  degradation  of  the  mountains  was  lowering  the  whole  sui"- 
face,  and  advancing  more  rapidly  along  the  depressions,  the  two  streams 
were  eating  into  their  dividing  ridge  and  carrying  away  its  detritus. 
Hence  in  the  end  the  ridge  would  be  cut  through,  and,  though  the 
streams  would  never  unite,  their  valleys  might  do  so,  and  give  rise  to 
one  long  valley  rising  up  to  the  watershed  on  the  one  side,  and  descend- 
ing from  it  on  the  other.  The  junction  of  the  two  valleys  would  then 
be  a  pcus.  Subsequent  denudation,  more  especially  if  the  land  were 
depressed  and  the  long  valley  became  a  sea-sound,  would  cut  down  still 
more  the  bottom  of  the  pass,  until  at  last  it  might  become  difficult  to 
tell  precisely  where  the  original  dividing  ridge  between  the  two  valleys 
bad  been.  Some  remarkable  examples  of  this  feature  occur  among  the 
Silurian  uplands  of  the  south  of  Scotland — ^a  region  which  has  suffered 
many^prolonged  denudations,  from  the  times  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
downwards. 

ViardB, — ^A  Qord  has  been  already  described  (p.  334)  as  a  submerged 
land-valley.  The  west  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Scandinavia  are  indented 
by  many  such  inlets  ;  and  as  they  face  the  Atlantic  it  has  often  been 
imagined  that  the  indentations  have  been  caused  by  the  breakers  of 
that  ocean.  When,  however,  we  reflect  that  the  Qords  are  in  many 
cases  of  great  depth,  and  that  the  action  of  breakers  is  confined  to 
the  surface  parts  of  the  sea,  we  are  led  to  perceive  that  such  long  and 
deep  hollows,  deeper  sometimes  than  the  sea  outside  of  them,  could  not 
have  been  dug  out  by  the  action  of  the  sea.     They  are  in  fact  old  land- 
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valleys,  carved  out,  like  other  valleyB,  by  vEifel,  they  become  lakes  on 
but  which,  owing  to  the  depression  of  the  kk. , 

sea  80  as  to  become  sea-lochs  or  fjords.  Many  o^.  that  a  stream  of 
occupied  by  glaciers,  and  retain  to  this  day  the  ice-worn  suifaewl  r.Uicff 
were  then  impressed  upon  them.* 

Iiake-baaiiui. — ^A  lake  is  a  cavity  on  the  surface  of  the  land  filled 
with  water.  When  we  reflect  on  the  universal  waste  which  is  in  profi^reas 
upon  that  surface,  and  on  the  tendency  of  all  running  water  not  to  form 
basins,  but  to  fill  them  up,  we  seem  at  first  sight  to  meet  with  something 
exceptional  and  abnormal  in  the  existence  of  lakes.    Nor  is  the  difficaltj 
lessened  when  we  come  to  examine  the  nature  and  form  of  lake-basiiis 
a  little  more  in  detail     If,  however,  we  have  fiilly  realised  the  extent 
and  the  results  of  the  denudation  which  is  everywhere  going  on  arannd 
us,  we  recognise  the  puerility  of  all  those  hypotheses  which  seek  to  refer 
the  origin  of  lake-basins  to  primeval,  or  geologically  very  ancient  dis- 
turbances of  the  earth's  crust     For  it  is  evident  Ihat,  whatever  may 
have  been  their  origin,  their  existence  cannot  but  be  of  comparatively^ 
modem  date.     We  see  that  the  streams  which  enter  them  push  yearlj 
increasing  deltas  into  the  water.    Every  lake  in  our  own  country  shows 
this.     Many  alluvial  meadows  have  evidently  at  one  time  been  lakes ; 
many  lakes  have  been  silted  up  within  the  memory  of  man,  many  are 
almost  diminishing  visibly  from  year  to  year.     The  rate  at  which  mod, 
sand,  and  silt,  are  poured  into  these  hollows  shows  that  the  hollows 
cannot  be,  in  a  geological  sense,  very  old.     The  delta  of  the  Rhone,  for 
example,  has  crept  a  mile  and  a  half  into  the  lake  of  Geneva  in  about 
800  years.    Eight  centuries,  therefore,  must  represent  no  insignificant 
fraction  of  the  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the  lake  first  began  to 
receive  the  detritus  of  the  river.    Had  the  basin  been  of  geologically 
ancient  origin,  it  must  necessarily  have  been  long  ago  filled  up  with 
sediment,  and  once  in  that  condition,  no  power  of  running  water  could 
re-excavate  it  so  as  to  turn  it  into  a  lake  again. 

It  is  a  singular  and  significant  feu^t,  first  pointed  out  by  Professor 
Bamsay,  that  lakes  are  scattered  in  immense  numbers  over  the  mora 
northern  portions  of  the  globe,  while  in  more  temperate  and  tropical 
regions  they  are  in  comparison  rare.  These  millions  of  northern  kke- 
basins  are  for  the  most  part  to  be  found  among  the  oldest  stratified 
formations,  in  which  no  trace  of  recent  volcanic  action  or  subterranean 
movement  is  to  be  seen.  The  palseozoio  rocks  are  crumpled  and  frac- 
tured, but  the  lakes  which  lie  ia  them  cannot  be  assigned  to  the  early 
fractures  and  convolutions  of  these  ancient  rocks,  for  the  aboriginal 
contour  of  the  surfiace  must  long  ago  have  been  worn  away,  and  even  if 
the  rock-basins  could  have  remained,  they  must  have  been  filled  up  with 

*  See  p.  884,  note,  and  the  authorities  there  cited ;  also  Geikie,  on  a  ComparlBon  of  the 
Ohudation  of  the  west  of  Norway  and  the  west  of  Scotland,  Proe.  Bojf.  Soo,  Mdin.'fot  1886l 
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salt,  sometimes  sink  graduaUiaaed  to  hold  lakes.  Under  any  allowable 
from  beneath  them.  IiLe  facts  of  denudation  make  it  abundantly  clear 
seen  in  the  way  ift^es  must  have  been  formed  in  late  geological  periods ; 
^^^i^  filifa'oia,  that  they  may  be  considered  as  almost  part  of  the  pre- 
sent epoch. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  structure  of  the  lake-basins  themselves, 
apart  from  theory  as  to  their  origin,  we  find  most  of  them  to  be  in  reality 
hollows  worn  out  of  a  denuded  surfiGuse  of  rock — ^valleys,  whose  bottom 
ifl  below  the  level  of  their  lower  end.  Any  explanation  of  their  origin 
must  take  into  account  the  following  facts  in  their  natural  history : — 

1.  Lakes  are  abundantly  scattered  over  the  more  northern  parts  of 

the  globe. 

2.  They  lie  in  hollows  of  extensively  denuded  rocks. 

3.  They  must  be  of  comparatively  recent  origin.* 

Lakes  may  be  grouped  into  two  classes: — 1st  Those  which  are 
formed  by  barriers  of  superficial  accumulations ;  2d.  Those  which  lie 
in  rock-basins. 

I.  Lakes  dammed  up  by  snperfloial  aooomulationa.  These  may 
originate  in  at  least  five  ways : — 

1.  Temporary  lakes  are  sometimes  formed  where  a  stream  has  its 
waters  ponded  back  by  the  gravel  thrown  down  at  its  mouth  by  the 
river  of  which  it  is  a  tributary. 

2.  Landslips,  which  descend  in  such  mass  as  to  intercept  the  drainage 
of  the  valleys  into  which  they  fall,  may  give  rise  to  lakes,  which,  unless 
the  impediment  gives  way,  will  remain  until  they  are  filled  up  with 
sediment,  or  until  the  streams  which  escape  from  them  cut  their  way 
down  through  the  barrier  of  rubbish,  and  the  lakes  are  consequently 
drained. 

3.  The  moraine  of  a  glacier  is  sometimes  thrown  across  a  valley,  and 
on  the  retreat  of  the  ice  ponds  back  the  water,  so  as  to  form  a  lake. 
This  has  happened  not  unfrequently  with  terminal  moraines,  but  it  may 
occur  also  where  a  lateral  valley  enters  another  occupied  by  a  glacier, 
the  ice  or  its  moraine-rubbish  serving  as  a  dam  to  the  water. 

4.  Irregular  deposition  of  loose  or  detrital  materials  forms  hollows 
which  may  eventually  hold  lakes.  This  happens  (a)  among  moraine 
mounds  ;  (b)  sometimes  among  hills  of  blown  sand  when  they  lie  on  an 
impervious  bottom  ;  (c)  among  the  clays,  sands,  and  gravels  of  what  is 
called  the  Qladal  Drift,  where  the  detritus  has  been  laid  down  both  on 
land  and  on  the  sea-floor  in  such  an  irregular  manner  as  to  form  many 
hollows  which  now  serve  as  lake-basins  ;  (cQ  volcanic  cones  thrown  up 
close  to  each  other  may  enclose  at  their  bases  hollovrs  which  will  hold 
water ;  (e)  volcanic  craters  may  be,  perhaps,  included  here :  in  some 

•  Tram.  GmL  Soe,  GUugow,  toL  Ui  p.  180. 
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cases,  as  in  the  well-known  maart  of  the  Ejfel,  they  become  lakes  on 
the  extinction  of  volcanic  activity. 

5.  Reference  may  also  be  made  here  to  the  fact,  that  a  stream  of 
lava  poured  across  a  valley  may  form  a  lake,  as  has  happened  at  ilie 
Lake  of  Aidat,  in  Auvergne.* 

II.  Lakes  in  Book-bosinB. — These  are  by  much  the  most  abundant 
and  important  They  differ  from  those  just  described,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  due  not  to  mere  superficial  accumulations  impeding  the  downward 
flow  of  the  rainfall,  but  to  the  formation  of  actual  cavities  in  the  rocks 
beneath  the  surface,  though  the  depth  of  water  in  them  may  no  doubt 
be  often  augmented  by  barriers  of  loose  detritus  placed  across  their  lower 
lip.  There  appear  to  be  three  processes  by  which  rock-basins  may  be 
produced : — 1st  By  subterranean  movements ;  2d.  By  the  sinking  of  the 
ground,  owing  to  the  solution  and  removal  of  the  rocks  underneath  ;  3d. 
By  the  erosive  action  of  glacier  ice. 

1.  From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  if  rock- 
basins  are  due  in  any  case  to  the  effects  of  subterranean  movements, 
the  latter  must  have  been  of  late  date,  and  hence  that  no  appeal  can  be 
made  (as  is  often,  however,  done)  to  aboriginal  upheavals  and  fractures. 
It  is  conceivable  that  lakes  may  be  formed  by  subsidence,  either  (a) 
wide-spread,  or  (&)  local. 

(a)  The  depression  of  a  chain  of  mountains,  until  the  upper  ends  of 
the  valleys  were  thus  sunk  beneath  the  level  of  the  lower  parts,  might 
turn  these  valleys  into  lakes.  Sir  Charles  Lyellt  proposed  this  expla- 
nation to  account  for  the  larger  lakes  of  the  Alps  ;  but,  as  Professor 
Ramsay  showed,  it  would  require  a  former  elevation  of  the  chain,  which 
is  incredible,  and  even  then  it  would  not  account  for  the  existence  of 
such  lakes  as  those  of  Qeneva  or  NeufchateL  %  The  explanation  may 
in  some  cases  be  theoretically  possible,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  verified  by  any  actual  case  in  nature. 

(&)  Some  lakes  may  have  been  formed  by  special  subsidence  of 
their  own  area.  This  is  perhaps  the  origin  of  the  great  equatorial 
lakes  of  Africa,  as  it  undoubtedly  is  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  other  areas 
of  inland  drainage.  This  explanation,  however,  is  one  which  it  is  often 
difficult  satisfactorily  to  establish,  and  it  is  certainly  in  most  cases  called 
in  only  because  no  other  seems  adequate  to  explain  the  phenomena. 
The  idea  that  lakes  are  formed  by  synclinal  troughs  of  the  strata,  or  by 
gaping  rents  in  the  earth's  crust,  arises  from  inadequate  or  erroneous 
conceptions  of  geological  structure  and  denudation.  § 

2.  When  the  rocks  underneath  the  surface  are  of  a  kind  which  is 
easily  dissolved  and  removed  by  water,  subsidence  of  the  ground  some- 
times takes  place.     Clays  and  sandstones,  overlying  beds  of  rock- 

*  Bcrop«*8  VoUanoa  i3f  Central  France,  Sd  ed.  p.  9S.  t  BUmnUt,  0th  ed.  p.  170. 

t  IUII1M7,  Phil.  Jfoff.Aprtl  1866.       %&^Runatij,Qvart.J<mm,GtoLScc.  toL  xriii.  p.  189L 
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salt,  sometiines  sink  gradually  down  into  hollows  as  the  salt  is  removed 
from  beneath  them.  In  limestone  districts,  also,  this  action  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  way  in  which,  when  the  roofs  of  the  subterranean  caverns 
ffdl  in  and  the  outlet  of  the  water  is  choked  up^  lakes  are  formed  on 
the  surface.  Many  examples  occur  '^  on  the  lower  groimds  of  the 
county  of  Galway  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Ireland,  where  they 
are  called  '  turloughs.'  Some  of  them  are  even  a  mile  or  two  in  length, 
their  flat  bottoms  being  meadows  in  summer  and  lakes  in  winter.*'* 

3.  The  idea  that  rock-basins  have  been  scooped  out  by  ice  was  first 
started  by  Professor  Ramsay  in  the  year  1869,  and  has  since  then  been 
steadily  gaining  ground  among  geologists,  t  He  pointed  out  that  lakes 
are  most  numerous  in  northern  latitudes  where  the  countries  afford 
evidence  of  having  been  once  covered  thickly  with  ice,  and  that  they 
decrease  in  numbers  as  we  go  southwards,  away  from  the  ancient  ice- 
fields. He  showed,  moreover,  that  the  rock-basins  lie  in  denuded 
hollows,  and  that  their  sides  and  bottom  are  often  covered  with  the 
characteristic  grooves  and  striss  graven  on  the  rocks  by  the  ice.  Hence 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ice  once  filled  the  basins,  and  not  only  so, 
but  moved  into  and  out  of  them.  But  this  could  not  take  place  with- 
out erosion  of  the  rock  ;  where  the  rocks  were  more  easily  worn  down, 
or  where  the  pressure  of  the  ice  was  greatest,  hollows  would  necessarily 
be  formed  ;  and  on  the  retirement  of  the  ice,  these  hollows,  unless  pre- 
viously filled  up  with  sediment,  would  be  occupied  by  water  and  form 
lakes.  The  size  and  depth  of  the  hollows  would  depend  upon  the 
varying  resistance  offered  by  the  rocks,  the  size  and  slope  of  the  glacier, 
and  the  form  of  the  ground.  The  lakes  of  the  Alps  lie  in  the  paths  of 
fonner  great  glaciers,  and  this  is  true  also  of  the  lakes  of  Wales,  Cumber- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland.  In  Finland,  and  in  Canada,  where  the 
lakes  occur  in  thousands,  the  wonderfully  ice-worn  aspect  of  the  surfetce 
shows  that  these  regions  were  buried  under  a  great  sheet  of  ice,  like 
that  of  modem  Qreenlaud.  t 

That  this  explanation  is  the  true  one  for  the  vast  majority  of  lakes 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  is  coming  to  be  gradually  perceived  even 
by  those  who  at  first  were  most  opposed  to  it.  When  we  accept  its 
guidance,  the  apparent  anomaly  of  the  existence  of  deep  hollows  on  a 
land  surface,  undergoing  constiuit  denudation,  is  removed.  For  we  see 
that,  in  place  of  beiog  abnormal,  these  hollows  are  themselves  but  proof 
of  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  land  is  worn  away.§ 

•  MS.  note  by  Mr.  Jakes. 

t  See  '<  The  Old  OUcien  of  Wales,**  in  Peaks,  Pantt,  and  GlaeUn,  let  series,  published 
afterwards  in  a  separate  work ;  also  his  great  paper  "  On  the  Qlaclal  origin  of  certain 
Lakes  in  Switzerland,  te/*  Quart  Jowr.  GtoL  Soe.,  xriU.  p.  186. 

t  Bee  aiUe,  p.  409. 

I  There  is  a  rather  Tolominoas  literature  on  this  anl^ect.  The  few  following  referenoes 
may  guide  the  student :— <1. )  SwpponUn  q/  tike  theory  tifwudtrgrowiyi  mommtmU :— Morohison, 
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2.  Plains  and  Table-lands. 

Plains  may  be  said  to  be  of  two  kinds — Plains  of  Denudation  and 
Plains  of  Formation. 

Plains  of  7onnation,  properly,  are  those  beneath  whicb  the  lodcs 
not  only  retain  their  original  horizontality,  but  the  smfBU^  of  which  is 
the  surface  of  the  last  bed  that  was  formed  there.  Deltas  and  aUnvial 
flats  of  riveis  are  almost  the  only  places  where  these  conditions  axe 
fulfilled  to  the  letter.  The  term,  however,  may  be  extended  to  include 
flat  areas  at  any  elevation  above  the  sea,  from  which  no  considerable 
thickness  of  beds  has  ever  been  removed.  The  surface  of  the  Desert 
of  Sahara  may  be  such  a  plain,  as  also  those  of  the  interior  of 
Australia,  of  the  Pampas  of  South  America,  of  large  tracts  in  the 
northern  part  of  Siberia,  of  much  of  Poland  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Europe,  and  even  the  flat  lands  along  the  eastern  coast  of  England, 
and  some  of  those  of  Central  France.  It  is,  however,  very  doubtfol  in 
many  of  these  cases  what  is  the  actual  amount  of  matter  which  has 
been  removed  from  off  the  present  surface. 

Flaina  of  Denudation  are  those  where  a  horizontal  surfieuie  has  been 
worn  out  of  rocks  by  denudation,  irrespective  altogether  of  their  incli- 
nation, fractures,  curvings,  or  other  geological  characters.  Such  plains 
appear  necessarily  to  be  of  marine  origin,  since  they  may  be  regarded 
as  the  former  downward  limit  of  the  denudation  of  a  country  which 
had  been  previously  wasted  by  subaerial  and  marine  action.*  The 
limestone  plains  of  the  interior  of  Ireland  are  good  instances  of  this 
case,  since  they  were  obviously  once  covered  by  a  vast  thickness  of 
Coal-measures.  The  New  Red  Sandstone  plains  of  England  were  in 
like  manner  formerly  covered  by  the  Lias  at  least,  if  not  more  or  less 
completely  by  the  Oolites,  and  even  much  of  the  chalk.  Whenever 
outiying  hills  or  basins  of  superior  rocks  are  scattered  over  such  plains, 
the  denudation  of  the  intervening  portions  may  be  fairly  assumed  to 
have  occurred,  and  therefore  that  the  surface  of  the  plains  themselves 
is  one  that  has  been  exposed  by  the  removal  of  its  former  cover. 

Table-lands. — When  a  plain  of  denudation  is  elevated  to  a  height 
of  several  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  a  great  inland 
high-lying  area  of  tolerably  level  or  undulating  ground,  it  is  called  a 
table-land.     It  is  evident,  however,  that  no  such  area  could  be  raised 

Froc^Gtograph.  Soc  for  1864.  J.  Ball,  PhiL  Mag.  1863,  p.  81.  Desor,  Retnte  Suisse,  1860. 
G^rgsbau  der  Alpen,  1865,  p.  118  et  mq.  Lyell,  AntiquUti  of  Afan,  p.  316 ;  £2em<nte,  p. 
170.  Studer,  Archives  de»  ScUnce$  Phy§,  tt  Natur.  tome  xix.  (1868).  Favre,  PhiL  Mag-, 
Mareh  1865.  (2.)  Svpparten  af  (A«  ioe-eroHon  (Aeory  ;-~RainBay,  in  the  papers  already  citod. 
Jakes,  i2ead«r,  13th  March  1864.  Geikie,  Ttwm.  Geol.  Soe.  GUugow,  vol.  i.  (186SX  p.  86 :  tnd 
iU.  C1868),  p.  180.  Belt,  Qvart.  Jour.  Gtol.  Soc  zx.  p.  463 ;  Haast,  Op.  ciL  zxL  p.  ISO.— 
Oonsult  also  Rutimeyef  ■  Thal-Mnd  Su-BOditng,  1809,  p.  70  et  mg, 
*  Bee  onto,  p.  488. 
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into  that  posLtioii  without  beginning  to  suffer  from  snbaerial  denudar 
tion.*  The  more  ancient  the  table-land,  the  more  would  it  be  denuded, 
until  in  the  end  it  might  become  difficult,  if  not  unpossible,  to  recog- 
nise the  traces  of  the  original  plain,  the  whole  area  having  been  con- 
-verted  into  one  of  wide  valleys  and  deep  goiges,  with  lofty  hills  and 
mountains  between  them.  Enunples  may  be  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  of  the  various  stages  in  this  process  of  the  denudation  and 
gradual  destruction  of  the  characteristic  features  of  a  table-land.  In 
Scandinavia,  for  example,  the  great  mass  of  high  ground  which  rxms 
northward  sdong  the  whole  extent  of  Norway  ia  an  ancient  table-land 
carved  out  of  highly-inclined  contorted  and  metamorphosed  palseozoie 
Tocks.  But  subaerial  denudation  has  been  at  work  upon  it  so  long, 
that  it  is  cut  up  in  all  directions  by  glens  and  fjords.  Yet  large  frag- 
ments of  the  old  flat  surface  remain,  and  are  known  as  jS^ld,  as  in  the 
-well-known  Dovre-Qeld,  and  in  those  which  serve  as  the  great  snow- 
plains  from  which  the  Norwegian  glaciers  descend.  And  even  where 
the  ground  has  been  cut  up  most  into  IQords  and  valleys,  we  find  on 
ascending  to  the  tops  of  the  intervening  ridges  that  the  summits  of  the 
hills  undulate  up  to  the  same  average  level — ^that  level  representing 
approximately  the  original  surface  of  the  table-land,  before  the  excava- 
tion of  the  valleys  and  consequent  isolation  of  the  ridges  and  hills,  t 
In  Wales  and  in  Scotland  the  same  average  height  among  the  Silurian 
mountains  is  found  associated  with  strips  and  fragments  of  the  old 
table-land  oifjeld  out  of  which  these  mountains  have  been  carved,  t 

8.  Mountains  and  Hills. 

Properly  to  understand  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  form  of  a 
hill  or  mountain,  it  Ib  necessary  to  understand  first  of  all  the  geological 
structure  of  the  eminence.  If  this  precaution  had  always  been  taken, 
the  literature  of  geology  would  have  been  saved  from  much  profitless 
and  even  absurd  disquisition.  It  is  not  enough,  however,  that  we 
should  study  the  structure  of  the  rocks  ;  we  must  at  the  same  time 
trace  out  the  effects  of  denudation  upon  them.  Only  by  this  combined 
study  of  external  and  internal  features  can  we  hope,  with  any  approach 
to  certainty,  to  unravel  the  often  complicated  history  of  mountains. 

Belation  between  IBztemal  Form  and  Internal  Stmoture. — The 
fact  that  mountains  are  frequently  found  to  be  formed  of  crystalline, 

*  That  is,  of  coarse,  if  the  derated  ares  were  one  sulijeot  to  tlLe  action  of  rain,  snow, 
glaciers,  or  rivers. 

t  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  ont  that,  as  subaerial  denudation  has  affiscted  the  tops  of 
the  lidges  and  the  surface  of  the  Qelds,  as  weU  ss  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  the  valleys,  the 
existing  hill-tops  and  fhigments  of  the  old  plateau  can  only  approximately  represent  the 
level  of  the  old  table-land. 

}  See  Ramsay's  Phy$.  Qtog.  Brit.,  led  ill ;  and  QeOde's  Soentry  of  Scotland,  chaps,  v. 
tL  andix. 
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contorted  and  fractoied  strata,  hao  been  a  froitfol  source  of  misconceptioQ 
and  error,  because  obeerrers,  dwelling  upon  that  striking  featore,  have 
neglected  the  other,  bat  not  less  marked,  aspect  of  mountains — their 
proofs  of  enormous  denudation.     Appeals  are  often  made  to   moun- 
tainous tracts  of  crumpled,  broken  rocks,  as  retaining  in  great  measure, 
on  their  still  existing  surface,  the  '*  aboriginal  outline  "  impressed  upcm 
it  by  ancient  upheavals  and  fractures.     The  Scottish  Highlands,  for 
example,  are   cited   in  illustration  of  this  supposed  relationship  of 
external  form  to  internal   structure.     Yet  a  little  reflection  should 
suffice  to  show  that  the  relationship  must  be  wholly  illusory.     In  the 
case  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  for  instance,  it  can  be  demonstrated,  by 
the  simplest  kind  of  geological  reasoning,  that  the  crumpling  of  the 
gneiss  and  schist  must  have  happened  previous  to  the  formation  of  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone.     If,  then,  the  present  features  of  the  surface  had 
been  due  to  the  crumpling  and  fracture  of  the  rocks,  they  must  date 
from  a  time  anterior  to  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.   It  would  foUow,  either 
that  the  time  during  which  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  was  accumulated 
could  not  be  removed  by  any  long  period  from  our  own  day,  for  other- 
wise the  original  outlines  of  the  surface  would  have  been  obliterated  by 
atmospheric  waste,  acting  even  no  faster  than  it  is  doing  now  ;  or  that 
the  rate  of  denudation  (and  consequently  of  deposition)  must  have  been 
in  past  time  indefinitely  slower  than  at  present.     Both  these  supposi- 
tions go  in  the  face  of  all  received  geological  belief. 

But  what  is  true  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  is  equally  so  of  other 
districts  where  ancient  metamorphic  rocks  rise  into  rugged  outlines  at 
the  surface.  If  such  outlines  had  been  produced  so  long  ago  as  the 
time  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  or  Silurian  formations,  it  is  clear  that, 
in  the  interval  which  has  since  elapsed,  the  common  forces  of  denudation 
must  have  been  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  inoperative.  Had  these  forces 
acted  even  in  the  feeblest  manner  conceivable,  it  is  incredible  that  any 
vestige  of  a  land-surface  should  have  retained  its  original  contour  during 
the  lapse  of  all  the  ages  which  have  passed  away  since  the  middle  of 
the  palaeozoic  period.  But  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  vast  thickness 
of  stratified  rocks  deposited  during  these  ages,  to  see  that  the  forces  of 
denudation  were  far  from  idle  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  pro- 
bably at  least  as  active,  on  the  whole,  as  they  are  now.  Hence  we  are 
shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  crumpling  and  fracturing  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth  during  paheozoic  times  gave  rise  to  broken  and  rugged 
land-surfaces,  such  surfaces  could  not  withstand  the  ordinary  wear  and 
tear  of  the  common  denuding  agents,  but  must  long  ago  have  been 
eflbced.* 

If  we  reflect  still  further  on  the  general  geological  structure  of 
mountains,  we  are  led  to  perceive  that,  in  the  great  foldings  into  which 

*  Trans.  GtoL  Sac  Glasgow,  yoL  Hi.  p.  177. 
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the  strata  have  been  thrown,  the  depth  to  which  any  given  set  of  beds 
must  descend  into  the  earth  is  vastly  greater  than  the  height  which  the 
same  beds  ever  reach  above  the  sea-level*  There  can  be  no  reason 
for  this  difference  except  in  the  fact  that  in  the  downward  curves  the 
beds  remain  preserved  in  the  earth,  while  in  the  uplifted  parts  the 
rocks  have  been  brought  within  the  influences  of  denudation,  and 
hence  that  our  hills  and  mountains  are  but  the  ruined  fragments  of 
the  mass  of  rocks  which  once  existed.  The  following  illustration,  from 
the  geology  of  Wales,  will  make  this  line  of  argument  clear. 

"  The  Silnrian  rocks  of  Wales  have  been  thrown. into  great  folds,  which  can  be 
traced  out,  and  have  been  shown  in  the  maps  and  sections  of  the  Geological  Sni^ 
vey.  Their  nature  is  indicated  in  Fig.  141,  which  has  been  suggesteid  by  the 
Siurey  sections,  f     The    summit    of 

Snowdon  rises   over  the  centre  of  a      ~'----^^ 

synclinal    trough,     from    underneath  **'-., 

which  the  lower  beds  rise  steeply  all  *^-.; 

the  way  to  the  Menai  Straits  and  into      --.. 

Anglesea.    The  peak  of  the  mountain,  *'**.^ 

therefore,  stands   in  the  centre  of  an 

area  of  comparative  depression,  while       .^ 

the  greatest  movement  of  elevation, 
that  which  has  brought  the  most 
deeply-seated  rocks  up  above  the  sea- 
level,  is  in  the  part  where  there  is 
comparatively  low  land  on  each  side 
of  the  Menai  Straits.  The  thickness 
of  rock  that  'takes  the  ground'  be- 
tween the  Menai  Straits  and  the  sum- 
mit of  Snowdon  amounts  to  many 
thousands  of  feet,  and  all  that  thick- 
ness must  once  have  extended  across 
the  Menai  Straits  and  all  over  Angle- 
seSy  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  in 
the  figure.  That  it  really  did  so  ex- 
tend is  proved  by  some  of  the  beds 
being  brought  in  here  and  there,  where- 
ever  there  occur  faults  with  suflScient  Fig.  141. 

downthrows,  or  troughs  with  sufficient    DUgram-section  from  ADglesea  to  Snowdon. 

f^*  fT*  ^    7^  ^       ffK  /        In  this  Fig.  8  represenU  Snowdon ;  M.  the 

levelafthepresentsurfaceof^egTOimd  Menai  Straits ;  andA,  Anglesea.  Thi  diwn- 
"These  statements  may  be  extended  ^^  ^^^  mdicatelhe  position  of  the  rock 
to  the  whole  of  N  Wales,  from  under-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ,  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^4^^^ 
neath  which  these  lowermost  rocks  nse  ^^^^  .^ow  the  fomer  extension  of  those 
in  several  detached  areas.  It  is  re-  removed  by  denudation, 
markable  that  in  no  case  where  these 

deeply-seated  rocks  are  raised  to  such  an  altitude  above  the  sea  is  the  surface  of 
the  ground  now  existing  over  them  higher  than  other  ground  in  the  neighbourhood. 
This  shows  that  a  great  internal  movement  of  elevation  is  not  necessarily  marked 
by  correspondingly  high  ground.     It  is  equally  remarkable  that  all  the  highest 


*  See  Hopkins,  "  Presidential  Address/*  Quart.  Joum.  Oed.  Soe,,  ix.  p.  IziiL 
t  Bee  Professor  Ramsay's  "  Memoir  on  N.  Wales,**  Mtm,  Gtotoffioal  Swrwy,  vol.  iii. 
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hilh  in  Wales  rise  oirer  points  wUch  lisve  not  been  sifected  by  the  greatest  moive- 
ment  of  elevation,  since  much  more  deeply-seated  rocks  lise  from  beneath  tkdr 
bases,  up  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  on  one  side  or  other  of  them."  * 

An  inspection  of  any  section  upon  which  the  geol<^caI  structure  of  a  moim- 
tainous  region  is  depicted,  with  even  an  approach  to  accuracy,  will  almost  inTaiiably 
show  at  once  that  no  general  connection  can  be  traced  between  the  eztenial  ahape 
of  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  the  moyements  which  have  taken  place  amoaig 
the  rocks  below  it,  and  that  any  effect  Auch  movements  may  have  produced  apos 
the  surface,  which  existed  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  has  had  compazatiT^ly 
little  influence  on  the  form  of  the  present  surface,  for  it  can  almost  always  be  shown 
that  a  vast  thickness  of  rock  has  been  removed  since  those  movements  altogethv 
ceased,  and  that  our  present  land-surfaces  are  the  result  of  that  denudation. 

"  It  is  important  also  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  internal  movements  of  distarbanoe 
have  definite  periods  of  occurrence,  while  those  of  denudation  can  never  oeaae  to 
act  upon  any  mass  of  rock  which  is  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Denuding  action  ia 
at  work  on  the  British  Islands  perhaps  with  as  great  an  intensity  as  ever  it  ordinarOj 
has  been,  but  no  perceptible  internal  movement  is  going  on ;  and  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  great  dislocations  affecting  our  mountains  ceased  in  early  geological 
periods,  and  have  not  since  been  renewed  in  any  appreciable  degree.  At  the  sauie 
time  the  geologist  must  recollect  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  denudation  of 
the  older  rocks  is  itself  of  very  ancient  geological  date.  It  is  clear,  for  instance^ 
that  some  of  the  lowest  rocks  of  North  Wales  (those  called  Cambrian)  had  been 
laid  bare  before  the  Carboniferous  rocks  were  formed.  In  Ireland,  aJso^  we  get 
Carboniferous  limestone  resting  on  the  Cambrian  rocks  at  Taghmore,  and  near  the 
town  of  Wexford ;  and  the  Leinster  granite  was  exposed  before  that  period  by  the 
removal  of  all  the  Silurian  slates  that  must  have  originally  covered  it.  The 
amount  of  erosion  and  denudation  which  took  place  during  the  Palaeozoic  periods 
was  enormous.  Geologists  are  apt  sometimes  to  forget  this,  and  to  assign  all  the 
results  of  this  ancient  action  to  comparatively  recent  times."* 

While  the  great  fact  remains  that  the  present  surface  of  our  islands 
and  continents  is  a  sculptured  surface,  variously  carved  out  by  the 
denuding  forces,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  undei^ground  movements 
have  had  no  influence  upon  the  ultimate  form  which  that  surface  has 
assumed.  This  influence,  however,  must,  it  is  clear,  be  of  a  veiy  different 
kind  from  the  influence  popularly  attributed  to  these  movements.  Its 
nature  will  be  best  understood  if  we  classify  and  describe  hills  accord- 
ing to  their  mode  of  origin,  as,  1st,  Hills  of  Accumulation ;  2d,  Hills 
of  Upheaval ;  3d,  Hills  of  Circumdenudation. 

1.  Hills  of  Aooumulation. — ^These  have  been  formed  by  the  piling 
up  of  materials  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  agents  by  wluch 
such  hills  can  be  formed  are  few  in  number,  and  consequently  the  bills 
themselves  form  but  a  mere  fraction  of  the  total  number  of  hills  on  the 
earth's  surface.  Hills  of  accumulation  are  the  only  hills  originally 
formed,  as  such,  with  an  approximation  to  their  present  outlines,  though 
even  they  are  no  sooner  formed  than  they  begin  to  be  altered  by 
denudation.  The  most  important  are  volcanoes — conical  piles  of  ashes 
and  lava  poured  out  from  beneath,  and  rising  on  mountain-chains  to 
heights  of  sometimes  20,000  feet  above  the  sea.     The  conical  shape  of 

*  MS.  notes  by  Mr.  Jukes. 
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a  Tolcano  is  due  to  the  e£fuBioii  of  material  round  a  central  orifice,  and 
its  flize  and  height  to  the  quantity  of  material  which  has  been  thence 
ejected.*  Minor  hills  and  ridges  are  formed  bj  the  action  of  the  wind 
upon  loose  drifting  sand^t  and  stOl  smaller  eminences  of  shingle  are 
sometimes  raised  by  the  breakers  along  a  coast-line  J 

8.  Hills  of  UpheaTol. — ^All  dry  land  is  due  primarily  to  the  upheaval 
of  the  sea-bed.  Some  portions  have  been  raised  more  than  others.  Out 
of  such  portions  most  of  the  mountain-chains  of  the  globe  have  been 
formed.  But  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  that  the  inequalities  of  the  original 
surface  of  upheaval  remain  as  the  inequalities  of  the  existing  land- 
surface.  Even  where  a  mountain-slope  corresponds  with  the  exposed 
surface  of  a  bed  of  rock,  it  can  almost  always  be  shown  that  this  surface 
at  the  time  of  upheaval  was  covered  with  other  rock  now  removed. 
Some  remarkable  examples  of  the  coincidence  of  lines  of  anticlinal  axis 
with  lines  of  elevated  ridges  occur  in  the  Jura.  The  drawings  usually 
given  of  that  structure,  however,  convey  an  erroneous  impression  that 
the  present  contour  remains  veiy  much  as  it  was  left  by  the  subterranean 
movements.  But  if  we  examine  the  groimd  with  even  moderate  atten- 
tion, we  soon  find  proof  that,  though  it  is  there  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  ridges  are  formed  of  anticlinal  and  the  valleys  of  synclinal  folds, 
there  has  yet  been  a  vast  deal  of  denudation  in  progress  over  the  sur- 
face since  the  date  of  the  contortions.    The  subjoined  figure  represents 

Fig.  142. 

Plagnm-Mctioii  of  antioliiud  and  synclinal  folda  of  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Jonssic 

rooks,  fbiming  hills  and  valleys  in  the  Joxa. 

the  structure  of  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Miinster.  It  will 
be  seen  that  although  the  anticlinal  ridges  form  hills,  and  the  synclinal 
curves  give  rise  to  valleys,  yet  here,  as  in  more  complicated  structures, 
denudation  has  so  affected  the  general  surface  that  the  highest  beds  are 
found  in  the  valleys  and  the  lowest  on  the  hill-tops. 

The  simple  structure  of  the  Jura  Mountains  is  of  rare  occurrence  in 
nature.  §  Most  mountain-chains  consist  of  many  complicated  lines  of 
anticlinal  and  synclinal  folds,  broken  through  by  faults,  and  the  rocks 
are  often  not  merely  folded  but  violently  crumpled  and  metamorphosed. 
A  mountain-chain  may  be  composed  of  many  subordinate  ranges,  and 
while  the  general  direction  of  the  folds  of  the  rocks  will  coincide  with 
that  of  the  chain,  there  may  be  endless  local  diversities  between  them. 

*  Bee  amUt  Chap.  XIX  p.  84A.  f  See  mUs,  p.  878.  t  &«•  ai»<0f  P-  415. 

I  See  by  way  of  comparison  the  somewhat  analogoos  structure  of  the  Appalachians,  as 
shown  In  the  maps  and  sections  of  Roger's  Pennaylvanian  Survey ;  also  tn  Keith  Johnston's 
PkyaiealAUoi,  and  in  J.  P.  Lealle's  Coal  tmd  ita  ropogrophy. 
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The  coincidence  is  more  lunally  to  be  observed  in  the  great  folds.  Ute 
curves  of  minor  flexure  may  set  in  both  lengthwise  and  lateraJlj,  eizice 
the  axis  over  which  the  greater  anticlinal  and  synclinal  curves  are  bent, 
often  undulates  so  as  to  allow  anticlinal  and  synclinal  folds  to  pass  inlo 
each  other. 

Except  the  coincidence  in  general  linear  direction,  the  external 
features  have  no  neoeuary  connection  with  the  internal  curves  of  the 
rock&     A  chain  formed  of  several  parallel  ranges  may  have  only  one 
anticlinal  fold,  the  parallel  ranges  and  longitudinal  valleys  being  formed 
on  the  outcrop  of  parallel  groups  of  beds  of  variable  rates  of  destracti- 
bility.     A  chain  of  complicated  internal  structure  may  have  a  simple 
external  outline,  or  one  of  great  internal  simplicity  of  structure  may 
have  a  most  broken  and  complicated  outline,  these  vaiiations  being 
laigely  due  to  the  varying  resistance  presented  by  the  different  rocks  to 
the  progress  of  denudation.    The  axis  of  a  synclinal  trough  is  frequently 
marked  by  an  external  ridge  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  deep  valley 
runs  along  the  crest  of  an  anticlinal  saddle.     TMs  is  precLsely  the 
reverse  of  what  ought  to  be  the  contour  of  the  ground  if  the  latter  were 
due  directly  to  underground  movements.     That  which,  in  geological 
structure,  should  be  a  mountain,  is  found  to  be  a  valley,  and  what  mi^t 
be  expected  to  form  a  valley  rises  up  as  a  hill  or  mountain.     In 
endeavouring  to  account  for  this  feature,  we  may  suppose  that  in  some 
cases,  at  least,  there  was  an  actual  longitudinal  fracture  produced  by  the 
great  tension  of  the  rocks  along  the  crest  of  the  anticlinal  fold,  and  that 
this  fracture  was  subsequently  widened  by  denudation  into  a  valley.    It 
is  highly  probable,  however,  that  in  a  great  many  instances  the  folds 
were  not  formed  suddenly,  but  very  slowly — so  slowly,  perhaps,  that 
the  tops  of  the  anticlinal  ridges  were  worn  down  by  denudation  as  iast 
as  they  rose,  more  especially  if  the  strata  first  removed  were  underlaid 
by  others  possessing  less  power  of  resistance.     It  is  evident,  also,  that 
the  strata  of  an  anticlinal  ridge,  sloping  with  its  slopes,  would  be  mach 
more  likely  to  break  up  and  slip  down  the  incline  in  fragments  than 
where,  as  in  a  synclinal  trough,  they  dipped  inward  from  the  surfieLce 
and  presented  merely  their  edges  to  denudation.    The  tendency  of  rocks, 
curved  into  basins,  to  resist  denudation  better  than  in  anticlinal  curves, 
and  thus  to  form  hills,  while  the  latter  sink  into  valleys,  may  be  recog- 
nised not  only  among  comparatively  little  disturbed  tertiary  and  second- 
ary formations,  but  even  among  contorted  and  metamorphosed  schists.* 

While  there  is  thus  no  general  coincidence  between  the  anticlinal 
and  synclinal  curves  and  the  surface-slopes,  there  is  equally  little 
between  the  contortions  of  the  rocks  and  tiie  irregularities  of  the  soi^ 
face.  It  requires  only  a  moment's  reflection  to  perceive  that  the  mere 
existence  of  crumpled  and  contorted  rocks  at  the  surface  is  a  proof  of 

*  Bee  Topley,  GtoL  Mug.,  iiL  p.  438,  uid  the  oatborltleB  cited  by  him. 
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enonuous  denudation,  and  conaequently  of  the  diBappearance  of  the 
oiigmal  BTirface.  The  well-known  contortions  so  wondeifally  exhibited 
along  the  mountainous  sides  of  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons,  while 
tliey  a£ford  memorable  evidence  of  the  enormous  plication  of  the  rocks 
"which  attended  the  elevation  of  the  Alps,  show  also  that  the  present 
surface  of  the  mountains  has  only  been  attained  after  the  removd  of  an 
enormous  mass  of  rock  which  existed  when  the  rocks  were  contorted. 

In  hills  of  upheaval,  then,  we  must  regard  the  function  of  the 
underground  forces  to  have  consisted  mainly  in  the  elevation  of  the 
mass  of  high  ground,  and  the  production  of  its  geological  structure, 
simple  or  complex  as  that  may  be.  The  subsequent  sculpturing  of  this 
mass  of  high  ground  into  peak  and  crest,  moimtain  and  valley,  lake 
and  ravine,  has  been  the  work  of  denudation.     In  Fig.  143  a  section  is 


Fig.  143. 
HilLi  of  npbeaTal. 

given  across  a  supposed  mountain  range  formed  out  of  one  large  anti- 
clinal fold,  with  minor  curves  along  its  crest  In  this  illustration  we 
see  that,  as  before,  the  lowest  beds  which  come  to  the  surface  are  those 
of  the  bill-tops,  while  the  beds  which  are  highest  in  geological  position 
lie  at  the  lowest  levels,  and  slope  away  from  the  range  to  the  plains 
below.  This  is,  in  a  general  way,  the  structure  of  most  great  mountain- 
chains,  and  it  shows  how  the  underground  and  surface  agencies  combine 
to  produce  some  of  the  most  marked  features  on  the  suHace  of  the  globe. 
The  elevation  of  a  mountain-chain  has  sometimes  taken  place  not 
in  one  continuous  movement,  but  at  intervals.  This  is  shown  by  the 
successive  unconformable  junctions  of  the  rocks  of  which  it  is  composed. 
From  these  junctions,  too,  we  learn  that  the  intervals  were  employed 
in  the  denudation  of  the  previously-tilted  rocks,  and  the  formation  of 
new  rocks  out  of  their  debris.     In  Fig.  144,  fpr  example,  the  central 


A 

Fig.  144. 
Section  of  a  monntain-oh&in,  indicating  three  periods  of  npheaval. 

group  (A)  of  crumpled  metamorphosed  rocks  and  granite  was  upheaved 
and  denuded  before  the  deposition  of  the  series  B ;  the  latter  was  tilted 
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and  worn  away  before  the  Uuid  group  (C)  was  kid  down,  while  Hitt 
group  has  in  turn  been  elevated  and  denuded.  In  this  chahi,  thexvioR, 
we  have  evidence  of  three  suooeaaive  movements^  and  of  a  long  proeen 
of  denudation  which  has  been  going  on  ever  since  the  first  ridge  of  the 
range  rose  above  the  sea. 

The  occurrence  of  igneous  rock  among  the  uptilted  aqueous  ones 
will  of  course  produce  its  e£Eect  on  the  fonn  of  the  surface  over  it^  but 
it  is  an  indirect  effect,  due  to  the  difference  of  denuding  action  upon 
rocks  of  different  composition  and  structure.  If  the  igneous  n>ck  reeist 
that  action  better  than  the  surrounding  aqueous  rocks,  it  will  stand 
out  prominently  above  the  surrounding  surface ;  if  it  yield  mcfre  readily, 
it  wiU  fonn  a  flat  or  a  hollow.  The  igneous  rocks  which  occur  in  the 
central  parts  of  mountain-chains  are  usually  associated  with  evidences 
of  great  contortion  and  metamorphism.  They  must  be  r^aided  as  of 
deep-seated  origin,  and  their  presence  now  at  the  surface  must  be  held 
to  be  additional  evidence  of  the  great  denudation  of  the  mountain- 
ranges  in  which  they  are  found. 

The  occurrence  of  ancient  volcanic  rocks  in  a  mountain  or  chain 
may  produce  considerable  diversity  of  external  form.  This  never 
arises,  however,  from  the  original  superficial  contour  which  these  rocks 
assumed  at  the  time  of  ejection,  but  in  all  cases  is  the  result  of  denu- 
dation. The  volcanic  rocks  imbedded  among  the  other  geological 
formations  have  shared  in  all  the  foldings  and  fractures  which  these 
formations  have  suffered ;  and  if  they  now  rise  into  bold  crags  and 
mountains,  it  is  because  their  compact  texture  has  enabled  them  better 
to  withstand  the  attacks  of  the  denuding  forces  which  have  worn  away 
the  other  and  softer  rocks. 

Where  modem  volcanic  rocks  occur  in  a  mountain-chain,  as  in  the 
Andes,  they  give  rise  to  the  characteristic  forms  of  hills  of  accumula- 
tion. But  they  are  at  once  attacked  by  the  denuding  agents,  and 
unless  from  time  to  time  renewed  by  the  ejection  of  fresh  volcanic 
materials,  they  come  in  the  end  to  be  unequally  worn  away,  according 
to  their  vaiying  powers  of  resistance,  just  as  all  other  rocks  do. 

3.  Hills  of  Ciroumdenudation. — ^While  the  class  of  hills  just  de- 
scribed owes  its  mass  and  linear  direction  to  the  upheaval  of  a  strip  of 
the  earth's  crust,  there  is  another  class  in  which  the  mass  and  direction 
have  been  determined  by  surface  action.  These  may  be  termed  Hills 
of  Oircumdenudation.*  They  are  fragments  which  have  been  left  in 
the  denudation  of  a  mass  of  high  ground.  Between  this  form  of  hill 
and  table-lands,  there  is  the  closest  connection.  When  a  table-land 
begins  to  be  furrowed  by  streams,  and  gradually  carved  out  into  valley- 
systems,  the  spaces  of  higher  ground  between  the  valleys  rise  up  aa 
hills  of  circumdenudation.     The  denudation  may  go  on  until  the  fonn 

*  Thia  term  was  osed  bf  Mr.  Jukes  in  the  preiloits  edition  of  this  Work. 
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of  the  original  table-land  is  lost,  and  in  its  stead  there  appears  a 
sj^^tem  or  systems  of  yalleys,  with  wavy,  irregular  mountain-ridges 
between  them. 

In  this  prolonged  process  of  denudation  the  influence  of  the  geolo- 
gical structure  of  the  rocks  is  not  unimportant  While  the  harder 
maaees  will  always  tend  to  form  hills,  and  the  softer  rocks  are  worn 
into  valleys,  the  position  of  anticlinal  and  synclinal  curves^  alternations 
of  variously-compoBed  strata,  faults,  and  oUier  features,  may  serve  to 
guide  the  course  of  the  denuding  agents. 

The  simplest  form  of  a  hill  of  this  kind  is  furnished  to  us  by  one 
of  the  outliers  so  abundant  along  the  edge  or  escarpment  of  the  second- 
ary strata  of  Engknd.  In  Fig.  134,  p.  439,  the  outlier  B  is  a  hill  of 
circumdenndation  formed  by  the  destruction  of  the  table-land,  which 
has  its  front  or  escarpment  at  A.  The  strata  may  either  be  very  gently 
inclined,  as  in  that  figure,  or  they  may  be  quite  horizontal  or  curved, 
as  in  Fig.  145.    When,  however,  we  come  to  examine  some  of  the 


Fig.  145. 
Hlllfl  of  cireoindenudation,  fonned  of  horiiontal  and  carved  strata. 

ancient  table-lands  of  palaeozoic  rocks,  we  find  the  strata  composing 
them  to  be  violently  contorted,  and  often  quite  vertical  (Fig.  146).     In 


Fig.  146. 
Hilla  of  dicamdnrndation  and  ftagment  of  table-land,  fonned  of  contorted  and 

foliated  rocks. 

Scandinavia,  for  example,  the  rocks  are  of  this  kind,  and  the  table-land 
formed  of  them  has  been  deeply  trenched  by  valleys  and  fjords,  and 
turned  into  branching  ridges  of  denuded  mountains.  In  Wales,  the 
Lake  country,  and  in  the  Southern  Uplands  and  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  we  see  other  illustrations  of  ancient  plains  or  table-lands  of 
contorted  paleozoic  rocks,  which  have  been  so  scxdptured  by  the 
denudation  of  their  valley-systems  as  to  be  turned  into  connected 
groups  of  hills  and  ridges  of  drcumdenudatioiL 

Influenoe  of  the  Weathering  of  Books  upon  Monntain  Outlines. 
— ^While  the  external  forms  of  hills  are  often  largely  determined  by 
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geological  structure,  the  viuriations  in  the  modes  of  weatliering  of  the 
rocks  give  rise  to  endless  diversities  of  minor  features.  Eacli  weD- 
marked  variety  of  rock  has  its  own  style  of  weathering,  and  conse- 
quently its  characteristic  scenery.  Those  rocks  which  occur  in  thick 
horizontal  or  gently-inclined  beds,  such  for  example  as  limiestonesi, 
sandstones,  and  some  forms  of  trappean  rocks,  often  form  terraced  hills, 
the  terraces  being  due  to  the  edges  or  outcrops  of  the  successive  beds. 
A  thick  bed  or  series  of  beds,  of  comparatively  hard  rock,  resting  upon 
softer  strata,  gives  rise  to  an  escarpment  Unstratified  rocks,  -with,  no 
very  definite  divisional  planes,  form  conical  mountains,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  porphyries.  Rocks  which  weather  rapidly  along  the  jointe 
and  outer  surface,  as  granite  so  frequently  does,  give  rise  to  tarsy  pin- 
nacles, and  rocking-stones.  lines  of  bedding,  cleavage,  or  foliation, 
among  hard  altered  strata,  are  often  revealed  by  the  serrated  outline 
which  they  produce  along  the  bare  crests  of  the  ridges  and  peaks.* 

Origin  of  XSsoarpmenta. — An  escarpment  is  a  cliff  or  precipitous 
bank  formed  by  the  outcrop  of  a  bed  or  series  of  beds  of  harder  con- 
sistency than  those  on  which  they  rest     It  only  occurs  where  the 
strata  are  not  steeply  inclined,  or  are  horizontaL   When  the  inclination 
rises  to  a  high  angle,  the  outcrop  of  the  harder  beds  may  form  a  ridge 
at  the  surface,  but  not  an  escarpment     The  reason  of  this  appears  to 
be  that  the  escarpment-face  tends  to  coincide  with  the  larger  joints, 
and  thus  to  rise  at  a  right  angle  to  the  dip.     If  the  wasting  of  the 
rock  were  uniform  over  its  exposed  surface,  and  if  the  weathered 
portion  were  removed  as  soon  as  detached,  the  escarpment  would  be 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  dip.     If  in  this  case  the  beds  were  hori- 
zontal, the  escarpment  would  of  course  be  vertical ;  if  they  dipped  at 
10°  the  face  of  the  escarpment  would  measure  80°;  at  a  dip  of  20^ 
the  diff  would  rise  at  an  angle  of  70°.     So  that  the  farther  the  dip  of 
the  strata  deviated  from  the  horizontal,  the  farther  would  the  face  of 
the  escarpment  depart  from  verticality.     But  in  actual  fact  we  seldom 
find  this  ratio  to  hold  very  strictly,  for  the  upper  parts  of  the  diff, 
being  exposed  both  above  and  on  their  steep  face  to  denudation,  are 
worn  away  faster  than  the  lower  parts,  while  these  are  further  protected 
by  the  ruins  of  the  diff  gathering  over  them.     Hence  escarpments  are 
usually  blunted,  and  not  so  steep  as  we  might  at  first  expect  them  to 
be.     The  steepest  are  those  which  are  formed  by  the  outcrop  of  hori- 
zontal beds,  where  the  detritus  which  falls  from  the  diJBb  is  rapidly 
disintegrated  and  removed. 

Escarpments,  depending  as  they  do  on  the  outcrops  of  strata,  follow 
the  course  of  these  outcrops,  and  wind  about  with  them.     They  thus 

*  See  Mr.  Rnskin's  Modem  Painten,  vol  iv.,  for  eloqnent  diaqnisitioiis  on  monntaiiK 
form  and  mountaln-stmctare.  The  vtndent  may  also  be  referred  to  the  Editor's  Soaury  <^ 
Scotland,  chsp.  viii. 
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often  resemble  long  lines  of  old  seardiff,  and  their  trend  inland  has 
frequently  been  described  as  that  of  ancient  sea-margins.     But  thongh 
there   is  a  general  resemblance  to  sea-clifik,  it  disappears  on  closer 
examination.     An  escarpment  keeps  to  the  outcrop  of  the  bed  or  beds 
of  which  it  is  formed,  while  a  sea-cHff  does  so  only  now  and  then,  when 
the  outcrop  happens  to  come  to  the  shore.     A.  searcliff  has  its  base  at 
an  uniform  height,  corresponding  to  the  limit  of  breaker-action,  while 
an  escarpment  rises  and  falls  with  the  change  of  dip  of  its  component 
strata^  sometimes  rising  continuously  for  a  long  way,  till  its  base  at 
one  part  attains  a  much  higher  level  than  its  sunmiit  at  another. 
These  and  other  differences  serve  to  indicate  that  escarpments  are  not 
of  marine  origin,  but  due  to  subaerial  denudation.     The  cliff  exists 
because  the  rock  of  which  it  is  composed  is  harder  than  the  rocks 
below  it ;  and  we  see  it  worn  away  still  by  the  same  agency.    Springs 
and  £ro8t8  split  up  the  rock*  or  loosen  it,  and  allow  it  to  be  washed 
away  by  rain.     Every  firesh  removal   allows  a   fresh  surface   to  be 
exposed,  and  as  the  detritus,  after  protecting  the  base  of  the  escarpment 
for  a  while,  is  eventually  removed,  slice  after  slice  is  cut  away  from 
the  outcrop  of  the  bed,  and  the  escarpment  recedes  across  the  country. 
The  process  wiU  continue  as  long  as  the  harder  bed  remains  above  the 
sea-level,  or  until,  in  the  course  of  the  recession  of  the  cliff,  some  fault 
is  reached  by  which  the  harder  bed  has  been  depressed  beneath  the 
surface,  or  elevated  so  as  to  have  been  removed  by  an  earlier  denuda- 
tion. * 

*  Bee  Topley,  Qeol,  Mag.  vol.  iii.  p.  436 ;  and  Whitaker,  Op.  cU.  toL  W.  p.  490. 
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CHAPTER   XXVII. 

ZOOLOGY  AND  BOTANT. 

Nature  of  TomUs. — ^Palseontology  *  is  the  study  of  '^foesila'*  Tbe 
old  geologists  used  to  include  minerals  or  any  other  distinct  bodies 
that  were  found  in  rocks  under  the  term  '' fossils."  By  "a  foesol,'*  how- 
ever, is  now  meant  the  body,  or  any  portion  of  the  body,  of  an  ^TiiwMl 
or  plant  buried  in  the  earth  by  natural  causes,  or  any  recognisable 
impression  or  trace  of  such  a  body  or  part  of  a  body.  ''  FossrU,**  then, 
are  ''organic  remains,"  including  under  the  woid  ^remains"  even 
footprints,  or  other  such  seemingly  transient  impressions,  which  cir> 
cumstances  have  rendered  permanent  MM.  D*Orbigny  and  Pictet 
introduce  into  their  definitions  of  the  word  **  fossil "  the  time  when 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  this  burial  took  place.  It  appears 
to  me  that  this  is  not  necessaiy.  Nobody  would  say  that  shells  lately 
thrown  up  on  the  beach,  and  covered  with  sand,  were  buried  in  the 
earthy  while  every  accimiulation  of  shells,  or  bones,  or  plants,  which 
could  be  said  to  be  buried  in  the  earth  by  any  other  than  human  agency, 
even  if  that  burial  took  place  last  year,  would  be  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  Palaeontologist,  and  might  be,  without  impropriety, 
spoken  of  as  fossil.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  no  hard  line  can  be  drawn 
between  the  present  and  the  past  All  such  terms,  then,  as  sub-fomty 
which  we  sometimes  meet  with,  are  inconvenient  and  unnecessary. 

Neither  should  we  include,  in  a  definition  of  a  ^  fossil,"  any  refer- 
ence to  its  present  state.  Some  fossil  shells  found  in  comparatively  old 
rocks,  such  as  the  soft  compact  clays  of  the  Oolitic  series,  are  in  fact 
less  altered  from  their  living  state  than  many  shells  included  in  recent 
coral  reefs.  Wood  again  may  be  found  in  such  rocks  still  soft  and  but 
little  altered,  while  in  much  more  recent  formations  it  is  often  entirely 
mineralised,  and  converted  either  into  coal  or  flint,  or  sometimes  lime- 
stone. 

*  From  ToXat^f,  paXaiott  ancient;  orro,  onUit  t)eing8;  \frfOif  ^'Ogm,  a  discoune;  « 
dUcoune  about  ancient  beings. 
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Any  substances  firmly  buried  in  clay,  not  impregnated  by  any 
active  mineralising  agent,  and  not  admitting  the  passage  of  air  or 
-water,  may  remain  imaltered  for  an  almost  indefinite  period.     Tn  the 
majority  of  instances,  however,  the  enclosing  rock  has  either  itself  con- 
tained some  active  substance,  or  has  given  passage  to  water  containing 
one  ;  or  again,  the  constituents  of  the  enclosed  body  itself  have  acted 
on  each  other,  or  on  those  of  the  surrounding  rock,  and  thus  the  fossil 
has  become  more  or  less  mineralised,  or  petrified  as  it  is  called.     We 
have  seen  previously  *  that  rocks  themselves  tmdei^o  great  alteration 
in  their  internal  structure  in  the  couiBe  of  time,  and  that  minerals  are 
changed  or  metamorphosed  intituirom.  one  into  another  by  the  gradual 
action  of  chemical  forces.     Fragments  of  animals  and  plants,  dead,  and 
therefore  subject  to  the  mineral  laws,  as  they  might  be  called,  and  not 
to  the  laws  of  life,  must  of  course  be  subject  to  the  same  actions  as  the 
mineral  constituents  of  rocks. 

The  hard  parts  of  animals,  such  as  bones,  shells,  crusts,  and  corals, 
are  composed  principally  of  those  mineral  substances  (salts  of  lime,  etc.), 
which  are  most  easily  acted  on  by  the  most  frequently  occurring 
chemical  processes.     In  breaking  open  fragments  of  coral  lying  on  a 
coral  reef,  the  internal  parts  are  very  frequently  found  to  be  filled  with 
a  mass  of  crystalline  carbonate  of  lime,  obliterating  or  obscuring  the 
organic  structure.     A  recently-raised  coral  reef,  composed  wholly  of 
organic  fragments,  often  shows  to  a  cursory  view  no  more  trace  of  its 
organic  origiu  than  one  of  our  crystalline  limestones  of  great  geological 
antiquity,  t     When  shells  or  corals  are  imbedded  in  any  rock  perco- 
lated by  water,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  them  to  escape  that  partial 
re-arrangement  of  their  particles  which  gives  them  an  internal  crystal- 
line structure.     The  alteration  may  go  on  until  every  original  particle 
has  been  replaced  by  another,  what  was  once  carbonate  or  phosphate 
of  lime  being  in  the  end  replaced  by  silica,  pyrites,  or  some  other 
mineraLt 

Still,  as  this  conversion  is  a  molecular  one,  taking  place  only  in 
the  ultimate  particles  of  the  substances,  the  organic  structure  is  often 
perfectly  preserved  during  petrifaction,  the  little  internal  pores  or  cells 
retaining  their  form  so  completely  as  to  be  recognised  by  the  micro- 
scope. It  is  as  if  a  house  were  gradually  rebuilt,  brick  by  brick,  or 
stone  by  stone,  a  brick  or  a  stone  of  a  different  kind  having  been  sub- 
stituted for  each  of  the  former  ones,  while  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
house,  the  form  and  arrangement  of  its  rooms,  passages,  and  closets, 
and  even  the  number  and  shape  of  the  bricks  and  stones,  remained 
unaltered.  The  hollow  spaces,  however,  in  the  interior  of  a  fossil,  are 
usually  filled  up  either  by  the  substance  of  tiie  rock  in  which  it  lies, 
which  has  gained  access  to  the  interior  through  natural  openings  or 

*  Pftge  Wittttq,  t  8«e  mO*,  p.  888.  X  Bee  cmle,  p.  WL 
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accidental  fractures  ;  or  else  hj  crystalline  minerals,  the  dissolired  con- 
stituents of  which  have  percolated  through  the  pores  of  the  walls 
sorronnding  the  hollow  spaces,  just  as  they  do  into  any  other  caTiti» 
in  rocks. 

It  sometimes  also  happens  that  the  substance  of  the  fossil  has  been 
altogether  removed,  and  merely  its  "  mould  "  or  impression  left  in  the 
rock  that  enclosed  it  This  mould  or  external  cast,  in  some  instances 
when  the  original  body  was  a  hollow  one,  also  encloses  an  internal  eoMt 
consisting  of  the  matter  which  gained  access  to  the  interior  of  the 
fossiL 

Sometimes  the  fossil  is  very  distinct,  and  can  be  completely  detached 
from  the  matrix  or  rock  in  which  it  is  enclosed.  Sometimes,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  so  intimately  imited  with  the  matrix,  and  so  blended 
with  the  substance  of  the  rock,  that  we  can  only  observe  a  section  of  it 
when  the  rock  is  broken  open.  Sometimes  the  fractured  surface  of  the 
rock  must  be  polished  before  we  can  distinguish  the  structure  or  even 
the  outline  of  the  fossil,  and  sometimes  the  rock  has  to  be  cut  into 
slices  so  thin  as  to  be  transparent  before  the  microscopical  examination 
can  be  applied  to  them. 

FalAontologioal  Bequirements. — It  is  obvious  that  we  must  have 
some  knowledge  of  existing  animals  and  plants,  in  order  rightly  to 
understand  the  facts  of  palaeontology.  Fossil  animals  and  plants  are 
either  of  the  same  species  as  those  now  living,  or  of  different  spedea. 
In  order  to  ascertain  which  of  these  is  true,  we  must  necessarily  know 
the  living  species  when  we  see  thenL  Whether  the  species  of  fossils 
be  living  or  extinct,  in  order  to  draw  any  conclusions  respecting  them, 
as  to  the  place  where  they  lived,  for  instance,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  buried,  we  ought  to  know  the  habits  of  the 
living  species  with  which  they  are  identical,  or  to  which  they  are  most 
nearly  allied. 

No  man  can  become  a  palsaontologist  who  is  not  also  a  biologist 
(zoologist  or  botanist) ;  and  no  man  can  become  a  thorough  zoologist 
who  has  not  had  that  early  training  in  anatomy  which  usually  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  medical  student  only.  To  become  a  thorough  palseonto- 
logist,  a  man  should  have  what  is  called  a  medical  education.  But  it 
is  quite  possible,  even  without  this  training,  to  master  at  least  some 
particular  branch  of  the  subject  For  the  purposes  of  geological  study, 
a  certain  amount  of  acquaintance  with  pal»ontology,  and  therefore 
with  zoology  and  botany,  is  needed.  In  the  Appendix  to  the  present 
volume  the  student  will  find  a  systematic  arrangement  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms  ;  and  in  this  and  the  following  Chapter  some 
observations  are  offered  for  his  guidance  in  the  general  principles  of 
paleontology. 

Distribution  of  Animals  and  Plants. — Every  one  is  doubtless  ac- 
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qrtamted  with  the  fact  that  the  individnalfl  of  the  different  species  of 
animals  and  plants  are  not  indiscriminately  scattered  about  the  earth. 
Palm-trees,  bananas,  and  pine-apples,  do  not  grow  in  the  open  air  in 
temperate  zones  ;  nor  apples,  barley,  or  potatoes,  on  the  low  lands  of 
the  tropics.  The  polar  bear  and  the  lion,  the  reindeer  and  the,  camel, 
the  musk-ox  and  the  giraffe,  do  not  inhabit  the  same  regions.  If  we 
ask  why  these  different  species  do  not  live  beyond  certain  limits,  we 
learn  that  a  climate  different  from  that  in  which  they  now  live  toould  not 
be  suitable  to  them.  We  arrive  then,  first  of  all,  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  limitation  of  species  depends  upon  variations  in  climate ;  that  is  to 
say,  upon  the  physical  conditions  of  different  regions. 

This  restriction  of  certain  species  to  particular  areas,  by  the  action 
of  surrounding  circumstances,  however,  gives  us  no  explanation  of  a 
still  more  remarkable  phenomenon  in  the  distribution  of  species,  which 
is,  that  in  different  parts  of  the  earth  which  have  climates  essentially 
aUke,  the  species  of  animals  and  plants  are  often  very  different.  There 
is,  for  instance,  a  much  greater  difference  in  the  species  of  animals  and 
plants  native  to  the  borders  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  those  living  in 
corresponding  latitudes  in  the  centre  of  North  America,  than  there  is 
between  the  climates  of  the  two  regions.  In  like  manner,  the  animals 
and  plants  native  to  South  America,  South  Africa,  and  Australia,  differ 
far  more  from  each  other  than  do  the  climates  of  those  countries.  We 
may  speak  of  this  distribution  of  species  as  the  result  of  sporadic  (or 
scattered)  origin.  It  will  be  necessary  to  devote  a  little  space  to  the 
examination  of  the  principal  facts  connected  with  these  two  kinds  of 
distribution. 

Iiand  and  Ocean  ClimateB. — K  we  ascended  from  the  level  of  the 
sea  near  the  equator,  up  the  sides  of  a  lofty  mountain  to  the  regions  of 
perpetual  snow,  we  should  pass  in  a  few  miles  through  the  same  varia- 
tions in  climate  as  if  we  travelled  along  the  sea-level  to  the  arctic  or 
antarctic  circles.  The  variation  in  the  species  of  animals  and  plants 
would  also  be  similar  in  the  two  journeys.  The  difference,  indeed, 
would  be  chiefly  in  the  rate  of  change — hundreds  of  feet  vertically,  pro- 
ducing an  effect  equal  to  that  caused  by  hundreds  of  miles  laterally. 

Meyen  makes  eight  vertical  botanical  regions  imder  the  equator,  as 
follows : — 

Height  In  Feet 
Region  of  perpetual  snow,  with  no  plants  .        16,200 

1.  Region  of  Alpine  Plants 14,170 

2.  R^on  of  Rhododendrons 12,150 

8.  Region  of  Pines 10,140 

4.  R^on  of  European  Dicotyledonous  trees       .                 .  8,100 

5.  Rc^on  of  Evergreen  Dicotyledonous  trees                       .  6,120 

6.  Region  of  Myrtles  and  Laurels 4,050 

7.  Rc^on  of  Tree-Fems  and  Figs 2,020 

8.  R^on  of  Palms  and  Bananas 0 
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As  each  of  these  vertical  regions  ranges  north  and  soath,  it  descends 
towards  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  forms  a  zone  smrounding  the  earth  ; 
the  eighth  region  forming  the  equatorial  zone,  16^  broad  an.  each  side 
of  the  equator ;  the  seventh,  the  two  tropical  zones,  each  8^  broad;  the 
sixth,  the  two  subtropical,  11"  broad  ;  the  fifth,  the  warmer  temperate 
zones,  11"  broad  ;  the  fourth,  the  colder  temperate  zones,  13^  bioad  ; 
the  third,  the  subarctic  zones,  8"  broad ;  the  second,  the  arctie,  1 2* 
broad ;  and  the  first,  the  polar  zones,  10"  broad,  terminating  in  lat.  82°, 
the  spaces  between  that  parallel  and  the  poles  representing  the  iofr-eapi 
or  regions  of  perpetual  snow,  in  which  vegetation  is  impossible.  These 
zones  are  bounded,  however,  hj  isothermal  lines,  rather  than  pazalleb 
of  latitude,  so  that  the  width  of  some  of  them  varies  in  difiTerent  parts. 

A  similar  change  of  climate  takes  place  as  we  descend  verticallj 
into  the  sea,  and  a  similar  consequent  change  in  the  species  of  ATiimaalg 
and  plants.  This  was  first  clearly  shown  hj  Edward  Forbes,  during 
his  researches  in  the  iEgean  Sea.  He  divided  all  seas  into  five  vertical 
spaces,  which  he  called  zones  (not  regions),  as  follows  : — 

1.  Littoral  zone,  the  space  between  high  and  low  water-mark,  or  where  there 

is  no  tide,  the  water's  edge. 

2.  The  circum-littoral  zone,  from  low-water  mark  down  to  about  15  fathomaL 

3.  The  median  zone,  from  15  to  about  50  fathoms. 

4.  The  infra-median  zone,  from  50  to  about  100  fathoms. 

5.  The  abyssal  zone,  from  100  fathoms  to  the  greatest  depth  to  which  life 

could  continue  to  exist* 

He  likewise  arranged  marine  life  into  nine  homoiozoic  belts  (or 
belts  of  similar  life),  surrounding  the  globe,  and  also  bounded  by 
isothermal  lines,  one  central  or  equatorial,  and  four  on  each  side  of  it, 
which  he  called  circum-central,  neutral,  circum-polar,  and  polar.  Each 
of  these  belts,  however,  had  its  vertical  zones  as  above,  and  did  not 
merely  correspond  with  one  of  them,  like  the  botanical  regions  and 
zones,  t 

There  is,  indeed,  a  difference  even  in  the  distribution  of  temperature 
in  the  two  oceans  of  air  and  water  which  surround  the  earth,  arising 
partly  from  the  difference  in  their  physical  constitution,  and  partly  from 
their  limitation  in  space.  The  ocean  of  air  which  surrounds  the  earth 
is  uninterrupted  except  for  very  slight  spaces  near  its  lower  surface, 
where  there  happens  to  be  great  irregularity  in  the  vertical  or  relief 
form  of  the  hmd  on  which  it  rests.  The  loftiest  mountains  or  table- 
lands penetrate  but  a  short  distance  up  into  the  atmosphere.  The 
ocean  of  water,  however,  not  only  rests  on  an  irregular  base,  but  is 

*  His  researches  led  him  to  regard  a  depth  of  800  fkthoma  as  the  probable  asro  of 
animal  life,  and  that  the  deeper  parts  of  the  sea  were  therefore  without  life.  More  recent 
explorations,  however,  have  brought  to  light  an  abundant  fauna  in  the  Atlantic  at  greater 
depths,  and  even  living  star-fish  at  1000  fkthoma.  See  Carpenter,  Proe.  Roff.  5o&,  toL 
zvilL ;  WaUich's  Atlantic  SwrBtd.  f  Jtdmston's  PAysiml  Attat,  Sd  edition. 
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wrholl;  included  within  a  veiy  inegnkt  bed,  ita  bee  ciienUtion  being 
continually  impeded  and  deflected  by  large  parta  of  that  bed  rising 
completely  above  it,  and  fonniug  dry  land.  Even  if  wo  euppoeed, 
bowever,  the  sea  to  form  as  regular  an  envelope  to  the  earth  aa  the 
air  does,  there  would  neverthelesa  be  a  difference  in  the  distributiun  of 
their  temperatnrea.  We  may  legaid  the  distribution  of  mean  tempera- 
ture in  the  air,  under  the  figure  of  shells  or  regularly-arched  strata, 
saperimposed  one  over  the  other,  tlie  hottest  surrounding  the  earth 
aboat  the  equator,*  the  next  spreading  over  that,  and  the  next  over 
th&t,  and  so  on,  each  shell  having  a  lees  mean  temperature  than  the 
one  underneath  iL     In  Fig.  147  let  C  be  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and 


the  blank  semicircular  space  over  L  C  L  represent  a  section  of  half  the 
solid  part  of  the  globe.  Let  the  line  C  £  be  in  the  direction  of  the 
equator,  and  the  line  P  L  C  L  P  be  the  polar  axis  of  the  earth,  F  P 
being  the  poles,  and  let  the  semicircle  PEP  represent  the  surikce  of 
the  supposed  uniform  ocean  of  water,  the  depth  of  which,  P  L,  ia 
enormously  exaggerated.  Let  the  semicircle  AAA  represent  the 
ectreme  limits  of  the  atmosphere,  quite  as  much  exaggerated  in  height 
as  the  sea  is  in  depth.  Then  the  arched  lines  over  PEP  will  repre- 
sent sections  of  the  supposed  shells  of  decreasing  temperature  in  the 
atmosphere,  the  hottest  being  the  lowest  juat  over  E.  The  lofty 
ruonntaiu  over  E  will  penetrate  aU  these  shells,  its  snnunit  being  just 
in  that  stratum  of  cold  which  in  its  gradual  descent  reaches  the  sea- 
level  about  the  poles. 

About  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  neighboorhood 
of  E,  the  decrease  of  temperature  as  we  descend  into  the  sea  will  take 

.(.  the  dnuuntennCB  of  gnatot  m«*a  t«mpent«in,  dOM  not 
u  eqnttoT  Df  tht  uitli. 
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place  in  the  same  way  as  it  does  in  ascending  into  the  air.  Theie  will, 
howeyer,  be  a  limit  to  this  decrease  in  the  sea,  nnlike  anything  that 
we  know  of  in  the  air.  Taking  the  Tnaximnm  temperature  of  tlie 
water  at  the  level  of  the  sea  about  the  equator  as  84°  Fahrenheit^  tiiere 
will  be  inverted  shells  or  saucers  of  cooler  and  cooler  water  beneadi 
that  till  we  come  down  to  a  minimum  temperature  of  S7*2^  Fahr. 
This  is  the  temperature  of  the  mayimnm  density  of  sea-water,  and 
therefore  all  the  water  below  that  depth  must  be  of  that  same  tempera- 
ture, for  if  any  particle  of  water  below  were  made  either  hotter  or 
colder,  it  would  become  lighter,  and  therefore  float  up  to  this  level 
But  keeping  in  mind  the  figure  of  saucers  or  shells  of  water,  it  wrill  be 
apparent  that  this  fingid  stratum  will  somewhere  rise  up  to  the  nppa 
surface  of  the  sea,  or  iect-level  This  will  take  place  in  arctic  and 
antarctic  latitudes,  the  water  towards  each  pole  becoming  colder  and 
colder,  until  it  is  eventually  converted  into  ice. 

The  recent  researches  of  the  *'  Porcupine "  expedition,  under  Dia. 
Carpenter  and  Wyville  Thomson,  and  Mr.  Gwyn  Jefi&eys,  have  shown 
that,  while  in  the  North  Atlantic  the  surface  temperature  in  autumn  is 
pretty  uniformly  62°,  there  exist  below,  even  at  corresponding  depths, 
and  in  closely  adjacent  regions,  two  very  distinct  submarine  climates, 
each  with  a  characteristic  and  peculiar  fauna.  In  one  tract,  called  by 
these  authors  the  cold  area,  the  TniTiiTnntn  temperature  was  29*6^,  and  the 
animal  forms  were  essentially  of  a  boreal  type ;  while,  in  dose  proximity, 
lay  a  warm  area,  where  the  temperature  ranged  from  42^  to  48%  with 
a  correspondingly  temperate  form  of  animal  life.  Dr.  Carpenter  infers 
that  there  must  be  a  current  of  cold  and  heavy  water  flowing  south 
from  the  pole,  while  another  and  warmer  body  of  water  is  flowing  north- 
ward from  lower  latitudes.* 

As  the  earth  rotates  on  its  axis,  the  atmosphere  and  the  ocean  of 
course  move  with  it.  From  the  nature  of  circular  motion  it  is  dear 
that  the  more  distant  from  the  axis  of  the  rotating  body  any  point  may 
be,  the  greater  will  be  the  circle  it  describes  during  each  rotation.  A 
point  on  the  equator,  then,  will  describe  a  larger  circle  during  Hit 
twenty-four  hours  than  a  point  on  the  latitude  of  20°,  40°,  60°,  or  80°. 
If  a  man  travelled  round  the  globe  on  the  equator,  he  would  make  a 
journey  of  nearly  25,000  miles  ;  if  he  could  travel  round  it  along 
latitude  80°,  his  journey  would  be  little  more  than  4300  miles.  It 
follows  that  if  any  body  of  air  or  water  be  moved  vertically  upwards 
or  downwards,  or  travel  directly  towards  the  equator  or  the  poles  [ix, 
northwards  or  southwards),  it  will  have  not  only  that  absolute  motion, 
but  a  relative  motion  eastwards  or  westwards  consequent  on  the  east- 
ward movement  of  rotation  of  the  part  it  arrives  at  being  faster  or 
slower  than  that  of  the  x>art  it  left 

•  Proc.  £oy.  Soc  xriiL  and  xix. ;  and  Proc  Boy,  /iwt.  Feb.  11, 1870. 
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Where  the  san  is  Tertical  it  exerts  a  greater  effect  on  the  portion 
of  air  directly  beneath  it,  than  on  other  portions.     The  air  thus  heated 
expands  or  becomes  lighter  and  floats  npwards.     Similarlyy  the  water  of 
"the  sea  is  made  warmer,  and  therefore  lighter,  beneath  the  vertical  son, 
and  a  greater  portion  is  removed  thence  hj  evaporation  from  its  sni&ce. 
Air  and  water,  therefore,  are  both  sucked  up  by  the  sun  to  a  greater 
extent  where  it  is  vertical  than  elsewhere.    This  vertical  transference 
of  air  and  water  produces  a  direct  north  and  south  motion  in  the  parts 
just  outside  the  space  sucked  up,  as  they  must  rush  in,  in  order  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  that  which  Ib  being  removed  ;  and  these  vertical,  and 
direct  north  or  south  movements  are  partly  turned  aside  in  consequence 
of  the  rotation  of  the  earth.     Thus  are  produced  those  currents  in  the 
air  which  are  called  the  trade  winds,  and  the  counter  westerly  winds 
outside  the  tropics.     And  thus,  too,  partiy  by  changes  of  temperature, 
l)at  almost  wholly  by  this  influence  of  tiie  winds,  currents  are  set  in 
motion  in  the  ocean,  which  are  only  not  so  regular  as  the  trade  winds 
in  consequence  of  the  interruptions  in  the  circulation  of  the  water 
arising  from  the  interposition  of  land.* 

As  the  sun  is  never  vertical  over  the  same  spot  two  days  in  suc- 
cession, except  just  at  the  solstices,  but  travels  back¥rards  and  forwards 
over  the  central  belt  of  the  earth's  surface,  in  consequence  of  the  axis 
of  the  earth  being  inclined  to  its  orbit,  it  follows  that  the  place  where 
these  motions  are  generated  i&  similarly  movable,  and  oscillates  during 
the  year,  now  on  one  side  and  now  on  the  other  of  the  equator. 

The  irregular  distribution  of  land  and  water  likewise  affects  the 
position  of  the  original  moving  impulse,  in  consequence  of  the  difference 
in  the  heating  power  of  the  sun's  rays  on  a  land  surfoce  and  a  water 
surface,  and  the  difference  in  the  respective  powers  of  radiation  possessed 
by  these  two  surfaces.  This  cause  goes  to  the  extent,  in  some  localities, 
of  setting  up  local  centres  of  motion  in  the  air,  which  shift  their  place 
according  to  season,  or  the  place  where  the  sun  happens  to  be  vertical, 
thus  producing  monsoons,  or  local  periodical  winds,  instead  of  trade 
winds.  The  variations  in  altitude  of  different  parts  of  the  land  produce 
still  farther  modifications  in  the  air  currents. 

The  complicated  machinery  thus  set  in  motion  over  the  central 
regions  of  the  earth  causes  motion  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
two  oceans  of  air  and  water  which  surround  the  earth.  A  regular  sys- 
tem of  circulation  is  set  up  both  in  the  atmosphere  and  the  sea,  its 
r^^olarity  being  continually  interrupted  and  disturbed  by  the  irregular 
outline  of  the  land  and  sea  surface,  and  the  irregularities  in  the  relief- 
famu  of  the  land,  and  to  some  extent  in  those  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean. 
It  thus  happens  that  the  climate  of  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface, 
either  terrestiial  or  marine,  depending  primarily  on  its  latitude  and  its 

*  8m  lome  leoent  PH^en  hj  Mr.  Croll  on  Oee«a  Coirents,  In  Phil,  Mag.  for  1870. 
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altitude  or  depth,  is  greatly  modified  by  its  poeition  with  respect  to  the 
hot  or  cold  currents  of  air  and  water,  and  also  by  its  proximity  or  other- 
wise to  neighbouring  great  irregolaiities  of  surface,  and  the  aspect  of 
these  irregularities.  The  important  element  of  temperature  has  beoi 
graphically  represented  by  means  of  what  are  called  ttothermal  Ufietf 
pointing  out  the  mean  temperature  of  different  places,  either  for  the 
whole  year  or  for  the  summer  and  winter  months  of  the  extrartropical 
regions.  The  latter  are  often  more  important  than  the  former,  sinoe  it 
iB  obvious  that  two  places  may  have  the  same  mean  annual  temperatme, 
and  yet  possess  very  different  climates.  One  place,  for  instance,  might 
have  a  mean  winter  temperature  of  60^  and  a  summer  one  of  70^, 
while  another  might  have  a  mean  winter  temperature  of  35°  and  a 
summer  one  of  86°,  and  yet  both  have  a  mean  annual  temperature  of 
60°. 

Different  species  of  plants  and  animals  are  differently  affected  by 
climate,  some  being,  by  their  constitution,  adapted  for  only  one  peculiar 
kind  of  dimate,  and  penshing  if  they  are  moved  beyond  it,  while  others, 
more  hardy,  will  survive,  and  some  even  flourish  almost  equaUy  well, 
through  many  different  kinds  of  climate.  Man,  and  his  companion  the 
dog,  are  the  fluimalfl  which  withstand  best  almost  any  amount  of  change 
in  this  respect 

It  is  obvious  that  when  e|>eaking  of  the  influence  of  climate  on 
plants  or  animals,  it  is  necessary  to  include  food  in  the  idea  of  climate, 
because  if  the  mere  temperature  and  other  circumstances  be  ever  ao 
suitable,  the  necessary  nourishment  must  also  be  provided.  Minerals 
are  the  food  of  plants,  together  with  water  and  air.  Animals  feed  either 
on  plants  or  on  other  animals.  Before  plants  can  exist,  then,  in  any 
part  of  the  earth,  or  could  come  into  existejice  on  the  earth  at  all,  air 
containing  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  water  containing  dissolved  mineral 
matter,  must  have  existed.  In  like  manner,  before  plant-eating  animals 
could  exist,  a  sufficient  stock  of  plants  for  their  food  must  have  been 
in  existence,  and  likewise  a  sufficient  stock  of  plant-eating  animak, 
before  the  flesh-eating  animals  that  were  to  be  supported  by  feeding 
upon  them.  It  must  be  recollected  that  this  is  true  of  marine  and  fresh- 
water, as  well  as  of  terrestrial  beings. 

Destruotlon,  partial  or  entire,  of  Species  of  Plants  and  AnimalB. — 
The  fact  of  the  adaptation  of  species  of  plants  and  animals  to  peculiar 
climates  (including  food  in  the  idea  of  climate),  involves  the  necessity 
of  the  destruction  of  species  as  a  consequence  of  an  alteration  in  climatea 
If  from  any  physical  changes,  such  as  those  which  are  taking  place  con- 
tinually in  some  locality  or  other,  sea  be  converted  into  land,  or  land 
into  sea,  deep  water  into  shallow,  high  land  into  low,  or  the  reverse, 
such  changes  must  involve  the  destruction  of  many  of  the  species  in- 
habiting the  areas  so  changed,  or  of  all  of  them,  according  to  the  amount 
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of  change.  Some  of  those  species  may  have  been  limited  to  the  areas 
thus  affected :  if  so  their  destruction  will  be  complete,  unless  they  shift 
their  habitation  during  the  progress  of  the  change,  and  establish  them- 
selves in  new  areas.  Both  total  extinction  and  local  extinction  may  thus 
be  caused,  the  latter  being  the  result  either  of  the  partial  destruction  of 
an  inhabited  area,  or  the  result  of  m^;ration  horn  an  area  totally 
destroyed. 

Another  source  of  destruction  is  the  removal  by  physical  change  of 
a  barrier  that  once  existed  between  the  areas  of  two  species,  of  which 
one  is  more  powerful  than  the  other,  and  destructive  to  it  when  both 
are  inhabitants  of  the  same  area.  One  plant  may  thus  outgrow  and 
overwhelm  another,  or  a  plant-eating  animal  may  usurp  the  food  of 
another  plant-eating  animal,  or  a  flesh-eating  species  may  prey  upon 
and  directly  destroy  another  species  of  animal,  or  indirectly  destroy  it 
by  usurping  its  food.* 

Add  to  these  causes  the  effects  of  blights  and  murrains,  or  epidemic 
diseases  among  plants  and  animals,  and  we  have  enumerated  all  the  most 
obvious  causes  of  the  extinction  of  species. 

It  seems  to  follow  from  these  premises,  that  if  physical  causes  of 
change  were  left  to  act  for  an  indefinite  time  upon  the  life  of  the  globe 
without  any  renovation  of  that  life  by  the  introduction  of  new  species, 
the  whole  world  would  ultimately  be  tenanted  only  by  the  comparatively 
few  more  hardy  species  which  could  survive  all  these  changes  ;  and  it 
seems  also  to  follow,  that  wherever  two  parts  of  the  globe,  however  dis- 
tant, had  similar  climates,  we  should  find  in  them  the  same  species  of 
animals  and  plants. 

The  Origin  of  Speoies. — Naturalists  have  long  experienced  the 
utmost  difficulty  in  determining  the  limits  of  species.  This  difficulty 
has  been  felt  both  as  to  plants  and  animals,  with  respect  to  living  as 
well  as  fossil  forms.  One  man  has  made  several  distinct  species  out  of 
various  forms  which  another  has  considered  as  mere  varieties  of  one 
species.  The  only  satisfactory  test  of  the  distinctness  of  species  that 
has  ever  been  agreed  upon  is  that  derived  &om  the  power  of  a  species 
to  reproduce  its  like.  The  individuals  or  pairs  of  a  species  are  fertile, 
and  produce  their  like,  while  it  is  impossible  to  procure  a  cross  be- 
tween two  different  species  unless  they  are  very  closely  allied,  and  then 
the  progeny  is  called  a  mule  or  hybrid,  and  remains  barren.  It  results 
from  this  principle,  that  the  whole  of  the  individuals  of  a  species  are 
the  descendants  of  a  common  parentage.  Doubt,  however,  has  been 
cast  upon  this  test  with  respect  to  some  plants,  and  even  to  some 

*  One  species  leems  sometlineB  to  be  animated  by  pare  hostility  to  mother,  as  in  tbe 
ease  of  ibe  black  and  brown  rats.  The  old  English  or  black  rat  was  said  at  one  time  to  be 
nnlyersal  in  oar  islands ;  whether  It  erer  spread  beyond  them  I  am  not  aware,  bat  the  rat 
which  is  now  common,  and  called  the  brown  or  Norwegian  rat,  is  said  to  have  been  Intro- 
daced,  and  to  have  almost  entirely  estiipated  the  other. 
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^TtiTnftla.  Many  natoialiBts,  for  instance,  believe  that  some  of  o«it 
domestic  animals,  as  the  dog,  are  the  commingled  descendants  of  two 
or  three  species  originally  distinct  In  this  view,  a  hybrid  or  mule,  the 
residt  of  the  crossing  of  distinct  species  of  plants  or  animals,  is  merely  an 
exaggeration  of  a  mongrel  or  cross  between  distinct  breeds  or  Taiietaes. 
Still  there  seems  to  remain  an  essential  distinction  between  a  species 
and  a  mere  breed  or  variety  in  this  respect,  and  not  only  a  distinctiaii, 
bnt  a  contrast,  for  while  the  offspring  of  distinct  species  are  usually  not 
only  sterile  but  degenerate  in  strength  and  appearance,  the  "  crosaing 
of  breeds'*  almost  invariably  improves  the  descendants,  both  in  fertility 
and  every  other  respect. 

Mr.  Darwin,  in  Ms  Griffin  of  Species — a  work  which  marks  a  great 
epoch  in  the  history  of  science — accounts  for  the  origin  of  species  by  a 
doctrine  which  he  terms  that  of  natural  selection.  I  will  endeavour  to 
give  a  brief  account  of  his  hypothesis. 

Species  of  plants  and  animals  have  a  natural  tendency  to  produce  **  breeds,*' 
''races,"  or  "varieties,"  under  the  continual  influence  of  external  modifying 
causes,  or  all  those  surrounding  circumstances  which  we  may  include  under  the 
term  of  ''climate."  If  any  number  of  individuals  be  placed  in  a  faTouraUe 
"  climate  "  (including  food  and  everything  relating  to  their  wellbeing  nnder  the 
term  "climate"),  then  those  individuals  will  gradually  become  an  improved 
breed.  If  the  "  climate  "  be  unfavourable,  the  breed  will  degenerate.  IC^  againr 
in  any  region  in  which  the  same  climate  prevails  throughout,  individuals  of  a 
species  of  plant  or  animal  should  be  produced  by  any  physiological  or  other  aod- 
dent,  differing  in  any  important  way  from  the  other  individuals  of  the  species, 
and  that  difference  (whether  it  might  to  us  appear  an  improvement  or  the  reverse) 
should  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  individual  possessing  it,  it  would  naturally  be 
used  and  strengthened  by  use  and  exercise,  and  transmitted  to  the  progeny  of 
those  individuals. 

In  this  way  a  process  would  be  set  up  naturally,  similar  to  that  which 
breeders  of  plants  or  animals  follow  designedly.  A  breeder  selects  the  individuals 
which  happen  to  jtossess  the  qualities  he  desires,  and  breeds  from  them,  taking 
care  to  surround  them  during  the  process  with  the  kind  of  "  climate  "  favourable 
to  the  success  of  the  process.  The  differences  artificially  produced  in  breeds  are 
very  striking ;  such  as  the  difference  between  the  Shetland  pony,  the  Flemish 
cart-horse,  and  the  English  racer ;  that  between  different  breeds  of  sheep  and 
oxen ;  the  difference  between  the  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables  ;  the  different 
breeds  of  domestic  poultry ;  the  different  pigeons  of  pigeon-fanciers ;  and  the 
vast  variety  of  dogs,  though  Mr.  Darwin  believes  that  the  latter  is  to  some 
extent  to  be  accounted  for  perhaps  by  the  commingling  of  two  or  three  allied 
species. 

His  hypothesis  is  that  these  varieties  which  are  so  numerous,  and  some  of 
which  remain  so  unchanged,  may,  if  the  surrounding  circumstances  conducive 
to  them  remain  for  a  great  length  of  time  unaltered,  result  in  the  production  of 
new  species.  He  looks  upon  the  difference  between  a  permanent  variety  snd  a 
species  as  one  which  has  every  degree  of  gradation,  and  finally  vanishes. 

The  obvious  objection  tojthis  hypothesis  is  that  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in 
]>roducing  a  new  species,  that  is,  a  breed  or  variety  of  animal  or  plant  which  is 
incapable  of  propagating  its  kind  with  other  breeds  or  varieties  of  the  species  from 
which  it  was  itself  originally  derived.  This  objection,  however,  is  merely  saying 
that  Mr.  Darwin's  hypothesis  has  not  yet  been  converted  into  an  undoubted 
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theory  by  proof  tantamonnt  to  absolute  demonstration.  His  hypothesis  may  be 
true,  even  if  man  is  incapable  of  doing  the  work  of  Nature,  from  want  either  of 
the  requisite  time,  or  of  all  the  means  which  Nature  uses.  It  is,  moreover,  one 
"which  the  professed  biologist  alone  is  competent  to  discuss.  To  a  question  in 
pure  physiology,  the  answer  of  the  physiologist  only  is  of  any  value  as  an  autho- 
litative  opinion. 

Sporadic  Origin  of  Species. — A  species  of  plant  or  animal  ap- 
parentlj  consists  of  the  descendants  of  some  one  individual,  or  pair  of 
individuals,  which  originated  on  some  spot  of  the  earth's  surface. 
These  spots  were  called  by  Professor  Edward  Forbes  specific  centres, 
because,  as  the  descendants  midtipliei^  they  spread  themselves  in  all 
directions  round  them  as  far  as  time  and  climate  (that  is,  all  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances)  would  allow.  These  originating  spots  or 
centres  seem  to  have  been  scattered  broadcast  over  the  world.  Every 
large  area  of  the  world  has  species  of  animals  and  plants  peculiar  to  it, 
and  some  very  small  areas,  such  as  little  islands  remote  from  any  other 
land,  or  detached  lakes  and  seas,  have  in  like  manner  been  found  to  be 
inhabited  by  species  which  did  not  exist  anywhere  else.  We  cannot 
escape  the  conclusion,  that  either  direct  creation,  or  the  action  of  some 
principle  of  variation  and  multiplication  of  forms,  has  been  in  frequent 
or  continuous  operation  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  both  on  land  and  in 
the  water. 

Schouw  divided  the  globe  into  twenty-five  botanical  regions,  in  each 
of  which  at  least  one  half  of  the  known  species,  a  quarter  of  the 
genera,  and  some  individual  families,  were  peculiar  to  that  region,  and 
found  nowhere  else.  These  regions  are  scattered  variously  over  the 
globe,  but  they  admit,  as  shown  by  Meyen,  of  an  arrangement  into 
zones,  each  zone  surrounding  the  earth,  and  including  regions  in  which, 
although  the  plants  are  distinct,  yet  they  are  more  like  and  more 
nearly  allied  to'  each  other  than  those  of  other  zones.  Not  only  are 
the  regions  of  plants  in  each  of  these  zones  similar  to  each  other,  but 
there  is  another  kind  of  similarity  in  those  of  corresponding  zones  in 
the  opposite  henuspheres,  so  that  the  plants  may  be  said  to  be,  although 
entirely  distinct,  representative  of  each  other.  The  evergreen  forest 
trees,  for  instance,  of  the  northern  warmer  temperate  zone,  are  repre- 
sented by  other  evergreen  forest  trees  in  the  south  warmer  temperate 
zone,  each  latitudinal  zone  still  having  its  distinct  vertical  regions  of 
plants,  as  before  described. 

Some  particular  species  of  plants  are  confuied  to  very  small  areas. 
Small  islands,  for  instance,  such  as  Madeira  and  TenerifTe,  have  -species 
of  plants  which  are  found  nowhere  else.  In  the  Canary  Islands,  gene- 
rally, out  of  533  species  of  phamogamous  plants,  310  are  peculiar  to 
them.  On  St  Helena,  out  of  thirty  native  species  of  phflenogamous 
plants,  only  ctu  or  two  exist  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  In  the 
little  arcbipelago  of  the  Galapagos  Islands,  there  are  a  hundred  specief" 
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of  flowering  plants  found  only  in  those  islands^  some  only  on  same  of 
the  islands  and  not  on  the  others.* 

The  same  roles  hold  good  in  the  animal  kingdom.  The  Canaries 
and  Qalapagos  are  marked  by  the  large  admixture  of  indigenous  species 
in  their  fauna,  f  Dr.  Sclater  divided  the  distribution  of  birds  over  the 
globe  into  six  regions, X  which  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  has  proposed  to  adopt 
as  good  for  the  whole  animal  kingdom.§  These  regions  are — 1st  Aeo> 
tropical — South  America,  Mexico,  and  West  Indies.  2d.  Nearctic — The 
remainder  of  America.  3d.  Palcearctio — ^Europe,  North  Asia  to  Japan, 
AMca  north  of  the  Desert  4th.  Ethiopian — The  rest  of  Africa  and 
Madagascar.  5  th.  Indian — South  Asia  and  western  half  of  Malay 
archipelago.  6th.  Aiutralian — Eastern  half  of  Malay  archipelago, 
Australia,  and  most  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  Mr.  Wallace  remarks  that 
the  mammalia,  reptiles,  land-shells,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  insects, 
agree  with  the  birds  in  this  distribution.  The  greatest  discrepancies 
occur  in  groups  which  have  at  once  great  capacities  for  diffusion  and 
little  adaptability  to  change  of  condition. 

The  boundaries  of  these  various  provinces  or  regions  are  sometimes 
veiy  well  marked.  This  is  especially  the  case  wherever  any  strong 
natural  feature  occurs,  such  as  the  separation  of  two  land  provinces  by 
a  chain  of  inaccessible  mountains,  or  by  a  narrow  and  deep  sea,  or  that 
of  two  marine  provinces  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  or  the  meeting  of  a 
warm  and  cold  current  of  water.  At  other  times  adjacent  provinces 
may  be  more  or  less  blended  into  each  other,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
say  where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins. 

M.  Barrande  ||  has  some  very  instructive  remarks  on  the  close  ap- 
proximation of  widely  distinct  marine  provinces.  Wherever  two  spaces 
of  sea  are  separated  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  uniting  countries  which 
stretch  ££0*  and  without  interruption  through  different  climates,  we 
may  have  totally  different  species  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other. 
This  happens  at  present  in  the  instances  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and 
Isthmus  of  Darien.  In  the  first  case,  according  to  the  best  authorities, 
there  are  no  species  of  fish  or  Crustacea  common  to  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Mediterranean,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cosmopolitan  species  ; 
neither  are  there  any  species  of  molluscs  common  to  the  two  seas,  with 
a  few  doubtful  exceptions  ;  while,  with  regard  to  the  zoophytes,  this  is 
true  without  any  exception  at  all.  In  the  second  case,  on  the  authority 
of  M.  Alcide  D'Orbigny,  there  are  110  genera  of  mollusca  on  the  two 
coasts  of  South  America,  of  which  fifty-five  are  common  to  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  Oceans  ;  thirty-four  peculiar  to  the  Pacific,  and  twenty- 

*  Humboldt  and  Darwis,  as  quoted  by  Lyell.    Principles,  9th  edit,  chap.  zzxriiL 
t  See  LyeU,  op.  cU.,  10th  edit,  vol.  IL  chap,  zli 
X  Tram.  Unn.  Soc  1857.  «  J^ot  HiiL  Review,  18M. 

il  In  his  ParaUSU  tnUrt  lu  dep6te  SUuHene  dt  Bohiau  et  dc  Soandinavie. 
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one  peculiar  to  the  Atlantic  There  is,  therefore,  a  generic  correspond- 
ence to  the  extent  of  one  half ;  that  half  being  probably  the  most 
important,  and  containing  the  greatest  number  both  of  species  and 
individuals.  But  these  110  genera  contain  628  species,  and  of  these 
one  only  is  to  be  found  common  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

Bxamples  of  the  G-eographical  lamitation  of  Animals  as  proving 
their  Sporadic  Origin. — In  order  not  to  leave  the  reader  with  mere 
dry  abstract  generalisations,  it  may  be  advisable  to  mention  a  few  of 
the  best  known  and  most  marked  examples  of  the  limitation  of  certain 
species  and  genera  of  animals. 

a,  Fish. — ^The  sea-fish  vary  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  cod, 
the  turbot,  and  the  sole,  are  peculiar  to  the  Arctic  seas  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  salmon  accompanies  them,  bnt  runs  down  the  western  coast  of 
North  America  as  far  as  the  Colombia  River,  while  in  Europe,  it  ia  never  found,  I 
believe,  in  any  river  running  into  the  Mediterranean  or  Black  Sea.  The  tunny 
and  other  Mediterranean  fish  sre  in  like  manner  unknown  in  the  Atlantic.  The 
fresh-water  fish  are  equally  limited  in  some  parts  of  the  world. 

P,  Birds.  — Perhaps  the  most  striking  facts  of  limitation  of  species,  however, 
are  tiiose  occurring  among  birds ;  whose  powers  of  easy  and  rapid  locomotion 
seem  to  place  the  whole  world  at  their  disposaL 

Some  birds  do  range  over  very  large  parts  of  the  earth,  but  others  are  limited 
to  the  smallest  territories.  The  red  grouse  of  our  own  islands  ia  not  known  to 
exist  in  any  other  portion  of  the  earth.  The  nightingale,  which  visits  the  south- 
east of  England  during  the  summer,  and  abounds  then  in  Cambridgeshire,  and 
extends  even  to  Northampton,  stops  at  a  certain  line,  running  thence  down  into 
Somersetshire,  and  is  never  heard  to  the  north-west  of  that  line. 

Perhaps  there  ia  no  more  striking  instance  of  the  restriction  of  species  to 
narrow  limits  than  that  observed  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  the  Galapagos.*  Here  we 
have  a  small  cluster  of  islands  all  volcanic,  and  all  of  the  same  character, 
and  all  nearly  under  the  equator,  and  therefore  eigoying  the  same  climate,  and 
yet  not  only  have  they  a  fauna  and  flora  distinct  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  but  different  species  are  found  in  the  different  islands,  making  the  group 
into  a  little  world  of  its  own,  a  satellite,  as  it  were,  of  the  great  American  conti- 
nent. The  animals  and  plants  bear  the  American  stamp,  resembling  those  of 
America  more  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  they  are,  however, 
specifically  and  even  generically  distinct.  The  islands  contain  no  indigenous 
mammal  except  one  small  mouse,  but  numerous  reptiles,  snakes,  lizards,  and 
tortoises,  some  of  the  lizards  being  marine,  and  the  only  living  species  of  their 
class  that  inhabit  the  sea,  and  the  laige  land-tortoises  being  also  of  very  peculiar 
forms.  Among  twenty-six  species  of  land-birds,  only  one  is  known  elsewhere,  and 
some  even  of  these  were  absolutely  confined  to  particular  islands,  although  some 
of  those  islands  were  within  sight  of  each  other,  t 

Betuming  for  another  instance  to  Australia,  we  find  that  there  are  peculiar 
species  of  parroquet  and  other  birds  in  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Swan 
lUver,  differing  from  each  other,  and  from  those  of  New  South  Wales,  while  many 
of  the  latter  range  along  the  whole  stretch  of  the  eastern  coast,  from  40^  S.  lat. 
to  within  10°  or  12"  of  the  equator.  The  same  species  in  this  case  seem  to  cling 
to  one  range  of  high  land,  even  though  stretching  through  different  climates, 
while  they  do  not  cross  the  intervening  plains  on  to  other  mountain  ranges,  which 
yet  are  in  the  same  latitudes  and  enjoy  the  same  climates  as  the  eastern  coast  range. 

-  -  -  

*  See  his  Naturaliset  Journal  t  Darwin,  op.  eU. 
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The  Dodo,  which  inhabited  the  ManritiQS,  and  was  ezterminAted  by  the  Dntch, 
and  the  large  and  beautiful  Norfolk  Island  and  Philip  Island  parrots,  each  con- 
fined to  its  little  spot  of  earth,  and  exterminated  by  the  English  oonvictB,  are 
oonspicuous  instances  of  the  restriction  of  large  birds  to  small  spaces,  and  their 
consequent  extinction  on  the  introduction  of  the  hostile  species — man.  The 
humming-biids  afford  excellent  examples  both  of  great  range  in  some  species,  and 
of  close  restriction  in  others.  Humming-birds  are  peculiar  to  the  American  con- 
tinent, they  are  found  oyer  the  whole  of  it  from  Gape  Horn  to  Russian  America. 
A  small  blazing>red  species  (called  SaUisporus  ru/us)  ranges  from  Mexico  to 
Sitka.  On  the  other  hand,  the  one  called  OreotrochUus  Chimborato  is  only  found 
on  the  mountain  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  and  only  between  the  altitudes  of 
12,000  feet  and  15,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  another  called  OreotrochUus  Piehincka 
is  only  found  between  the  altitudes  of  10,000  and  14,000  feet  upon  Pichinca. 
Ereoenemua  Derbiantu  has  neyer  been  found  except  in  the  crater  of  the  Tolcano  of 
Puraci.*  The  ostriches  and  their  allies  are  equally  remarkable  as  exhibiting  the 
organisation  of  different  species  of  birds,  all  unable  to  fly,  in  so  many  different 
parts  of  the  earth.  The  ostrich  proper  {Struthio  camehu)  inhabits  A&ica  and 
Arabia.  In  South  America  there  are  two  species  of  ostrich,  one  {Rhai  Americana) 
inhabiting  the  eastern  plains  north  of  the  Rio  Negro,  the  other  {Rhea  Z>ctrvum^ 
the  plains  of  Patagonia.  In  Australia  we  have  the  Emeu  (Drovnaius  Novm-Hoi- 
landia) ;  in  New  Guinea  and  the  neighbouring  islands  the  Cassowary  {Cktsuarius 
ffoUatus),  and  another  species  fh)m  New  Britain ;  and  in  New  Zealand  the  ^^^C^fye 
and  the  recently  exterminated  IHnomis,  of  which  Owen  enumerates  twelve  species. 
There  was  anoUier  bird  also  (called  JSpiomis)  in  Madagascar,  now  known  chiefly  by 
its  ^gs,  one  of  which  would  have  held  the  contents  of  148  eggs  of  the  common  fowLf 

It  is  impossible,  as  Owen  remarks,  to  suppose  that  sdl  these  different  species 
of  birds  which  can  neither  fly  nor  swim,  nor  endure  severe  climates,  could  have 
sprung  from  one  common  Asiatic  centre,  according  to  the  generally  received 
hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  species.  It  is  also  equally  difficult  to  understand  why 
that  strange  anomaly,  a  bird  imable  to  fly,  should  have  been  developed  by  any 
physiological  law,  such  as  Darwin's  doctrine  of  variation,  in  so  many  independ^it 
localities,  though  that  objection  might  perhaps  be  met  by  the  supposition  of  the 
gradual  breaking  up  and  separation  of  once  continuous  land,  so  Uiat  a  non-flying 
bird  once  produced,  might  afterwards  vary  into  many  different  kinds  of  non-flying 
birds  in  the  different  separated  areas. 

As  a  contrast  to  bii^  which  cannot  fly  at  all,  we  may  instance  many  oceanic 
birds  who  seem  to  pass  their  lives  upon  the  wing,  and  yet  never  or  very  rarely 
overstep  certain  limits.  In  the  South  Indian  Ocean,  between  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  Australia,  the  sea  during  the  winter  months  of  the  southern  hemisphere 
is  alive  with  birds  south  of  latitude  31^  or  82^,  while  to  the  north  of  that  line 
none  are  seen  except  an  occasional  tropic  or  frigate  bird.  Towards  the  south 
flocks  of  albatrosses  and  cape-pigeons  seem  as  if  always  accompanying  the  vessel 
in  its  course,  the  cape-pigeons  ever  busy  about  the  ship,  while  the  great  albatross 
{Diomedea  exulana),  and  the  still  more  numerous  dusky  species  (D,  fitUginon) 
sweep  in  steady  curves  between  the  ship  and  the  horizon,  now  sailing  close  by  the 
rigging  and  eyeing  the  persons  standing  on  the  poop,  and  then  gliding  out  of  sight 
ahead,  as  if  the  vessel  were  at  anchor.  If,  however,  the  ship  turn  towards  the 
north  and  pass  the  limit  mentioned  above,  all  these  hosts  of  birds  disappear  at 
once,  nor  are  they  ever  seen  again  till  the  navigator  return  to  the  south,  when  he 
finds  fresh  flocks  as  if  awaiting  his  arrival. 

7,  Manvmalia. — ^We  find  similar  restrictions  as  to  the  areas  inhabited  by 
species  or  groups  of  species  among  the  highest  class  of  animals — namely,  the 

*  From  infoimation  communicated  by  Mr.  Oovld. 
t  Owen,  Address  to  the  British  Association,  Leeds  Meeting. 
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mammalia.  In  the  Arctic  regions,  indeed,  many  animalfi,  such  as  the  rnnsk- 
ox,  the  polar-bear,  the  right  northern  whale,  and  others,  both  terrestrial  and 
marine,  are  oommon  to  the  whole  circle.  But  as  we  travel  south,  and  the  lands 
and  seas  begin  to  diverge  from  each  other,  the  animals,  even  in  corresponding 
latitudes  and  similar  climates,  soon  become  diverse.  The  black  and  grizzly  bears 
are  American  only,<the  brown  bear  is.an  inhabitant  of  the  Old  World  alone.  Still 
farther  south,  the  puma  and  jaguar  of  America  represent,  but  are  very  different 
from,  the  lion  and  the  leopard  of  the  Old  World.  The  camels  and  dromedaries 
of  the  Old  World  are  similarly  represented  by  the  llamas  and  guanacoes  of  the 
New ;  and  each  great  division  of  ihe  globe  is  inhabited  by  many  different  species 
of  deer  and  other  corresponding  animals.  The  monkeys  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups — ^the  Catarhini,  belonging  to  the  Old  World,  the  Platyrhini,  to  the  New,  and 
the'Strepsirhini,  most  of  which  belong  to  Madagascar. 

There  are,  however,  many  groups  of  animals  wholly  confined  to  one  of  the 
great  divisions  of  land.  No  true  pig  (Sua)  was  a  native  of  America,  the  peccaries 
{Dicotylea)  are  American  only.  There  are  now  no  representatives  in  the  American 
continent  of  the  elephants,  and  there  appear  never  to  have  been  any  of  the 
rhinoceroses,  hippopotami,  or  giraffes  of  the  Old  World ;  while  the  sloths 
(Bradypua),  the  anteaters  {MyrmecopTiagtu),  and  the  armadillos  {Dasjfpus),  are 
not  met  witii  out  of  America.  There  is  inde^  a  pangolin  {Manis)  in  Africa,  and 
another  in  Asia,  and  an  Orf/ciercpus  in  Africa,  ol^erwise  the  whole  order  of 
Edentata  would  be  entirely  American.  There  is,  however,  a  still  closer  restriction 
among  the  species  of  each  of  these  animals.  One  species  of  elephant  is  peculiar 
to  Africa,  and  another  to  India.  There  are  three  species  of  double-homed 
rhinoceroses  in  South  Africa,  and  one  in  the  island  of  Sumatra,  Java  having 
another  with  only  one  horn.  There  are  different  species  of  sloths,  anteaters,  and 
armadillos  in  different  regions  of  South  America. 

The  marsupial  animaJs  are  now  confined  to  Australasia,  with  the  exception  of 
one  genus,  the  didelphys  or  true  opossum,  which  is  American  only,  some  of  its 
species  being  restricted  to  very  narrow  limits.  In  Australasia  the  marsupials  of 
New  Guinea  are  entirely  and  some  of  them  widely  distinct  from  those  of  Australia 
proper,  and  in  Australia  itself  the  kangaroos,  wallibis,  and  phalangers,  are 
different  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Gilbert,  who  was  collecting  for 
Mr.  Gould,  and  unfortunately  lost  his  life  in  Dr.  Leichardt's  first  expedition, 
informed  me,  when  I  met  him  at  Swan  River,  tiiat  with  the  exception  of  the 
£chidnay  or  so-called  Australian  porcupine,  Jie  had  not  been  able  to  find  a  single 
animal  or  a  single  bird  among  all  those  he  had  collected  in  Western  Australia,  that 
was  specifically  the  same  as  any  in  New  South  Wales.  The  lesser  island  of 
Tasmania  has  the  two  largest  and  most  powerful  carnivorous  marsupials  absolutely 
peculiar  to  it,  those,  namely,  which  are  called  the  Native  Tiger  (Thylctcintu  cyno- 
cepKaltu),  and  the  Devil  (SarcaphUus  (Dasyuirua)  vrainus).  That  strange  animal, 
the  duck-billed  Platypus,  or  Oimithorhynchtu  paradoxuSf  appears  to  be  confined 
entirely  to  the  south-eastern  comer  of  Australia.  * 

Gtenerio  Centres  and  Distriota. — That  any  one  species  should  be 
confined  within  certain  limits  lonnd  its  point  of  origin  seems  natural 
or  inevitable  as  the  direct  result  of  the  action  of  climate,  or  the  physical 
limitation  of  the  land  or  water  area  in  which  it  came  into  existence. 
It  is,  however,  very  worthy  of  notice,  that  those  groups  of  allied  species, 
which  we  call  genera,  are  equally  circumscribed.  Why  should  different 
species  of  opossum  {Ditklphys)  have  originated  in  America,  side  by  side 

*  Bee  Owen's  Presidential  Address,  previouslj  cited ;  Johnston's  Phytioal  AtUu,  etc. 
etc.  etc. 
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with  each  other,  and  nowhere  else  ?  Why  should  different  species  of 
kangaroo  (Macroptu)  and  other  marsupial  genera  have  originated  in 
Australasia,  and  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  ? 

If  the  limits  of  a  species  be  the  natural  result  of  the  descent  of  the 
individuals  composing  it  from  a  common  mother,  does  not  the  limita- 
tion of  a  genus  point  equally  to  descent  from  a  common  species  f  The 
same  question  might  be  asked  as  to  the  limitation  of  the  different 
genera  comprising  a  family  or  order,  making  allowance  for  the  obvious 
condition  that  the  larger  the  group  of  species  (genus,  family,  or  order), 
the  larger  is  the  area  likely  to  be  occupied  by  it,  and  its  limitation  will 
become  therefore  less  and  less  obvious.  The  fact,  however,  that  genera 
(of  whatever  extent)  are  geographically  limited,  is  one  that  is  provable 
by  many  examples  both  among  plants  and  animals.  Edward  Forbes 
insisted  on  it  strongly,  and  pointed  out  that  genera  had  their  eentrei 
where  their  species  were  most  numerous  and  flourishing,  in  the  same 
way  that  species  had  their  centres  where  the  individuals  flourished 
best,  and  that,  receding  from  those  centres,  both  vertically  and  laterally, 
individuals  in  the  one  case,  and  species  in  the  other,  gradually  faded 
away,  till  at  certain  limits  they  ceased  to  exist. 

These  facts  are  highly  suggestive  when  we  come  to  speculate  on  the 
origin  of  the  various  forms  of  life  upon  the  globe.  They  seem,  in  con- 
nection with  the  geological  histoiy  of  some  species  and  genera,  to  have 
originated  in  Darwin's  mind  those  speculations  of  which  the  first-fruits 
were  given  in  his  Origin  of  Species. 

Breaking  up  of  Oenerio  and  Bpeoiflo  Areas  by  Oeoloffioal  Ohangwi. 
— ^Certain  facts  in  distribution  at  the  present  day  which  seem  to  mili- 
tate against  the  truth  of  the  limitation  of  genera  (and  perhaps  of  species 
also),  are  easily  explained  when  we  learn  their  geological  lustoiy. 
Edward  Forbes,  for  instance,  pointed  out  that  the  genus  Mitra  has 
at  the  present  day  its  centre  in  his  central  homoiozoie  belt,  its  area 
extending  thence  through  the  two  circumcentral  and  into  ^e  south 
neutral  belt,  but  that  one  outlying  species,*  Mitra  Oreenlandica^  was 
found  in  the  north  polar  belt  This  detached  species,  which  seemed  to 
form  so  striking  an  exception  to  the  doctrine  of  continuous  generic 
areas,  is,  however,  known  to  have  once  formed  part  of  the  great  generic 
area  of  Mitra,  inasmuch  as  Mitras  of  other  species  formerly  existed  in 
the  intermediate  space.  The  extinction  of  these  species  of  Mitra  has 
broken  up  the  once  continuous  area ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  many 
physical  changes  which  have  taken  place,  and  the  mutations  between 
land  and  sea,  and  height  and  depth  of  either,  have  in  many  instances 
broken  up  generic  and  specific  areas,  and  either  contributed  to  their 
dispersion,  or  perhaps  in  some  cases  aided  in  restricting  them  witl^n 
still  narrower  limits. 

*  If  it  be  a  Miira^  which  ia,  I  beUeve,  at  least  doubtftO. 
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A  little  consideration  will  show  that  if  the  individuals  of  a  species, 
or  the  species  of  a  genus,  be  rare,  and  their  limits  narrow,  it  may 
be  either  in  consequence  of  their  being  new,  only  just  b^;inning  to 
make  their  way  in  the  world^  or  because  they  are  old  and  dying  out 
If  they  be  found  in  two  or  three  localities  widely  apart,  the  latter  is 
almost  certainly  the  true  state  of  the  case.  There  is  a  genus  of  fresh- 
water fish  called  CoTegcnus,  the  porran  of  Cumberland,  the  pollan  of 
Lough  Neagh,  the  Qwynniad  (or  white  fish)  of  Bala  Lake,  the  white 
fish  (or  fresh-water  herring)  of  the  North  American  lakes,  other  species 
being  found  in  the  Siberian  rivera  Some  of  the  North  American  and 
Siberian  species  are  very  abundant  in  their  several  localities,*  but  those 
of  the  British  lakes  are  rare  fish,  only  occurring  in  the  detached  lakes 
mentioned  above,  and  only  to  be  seen  at  particular  seasons  even  in  them. 
They  are,  doubtless,  renmants  of  those  which,  when  the  arctic  climates 
of  North  Siberia  and  America  extended  over  the  British  islands  and  the 
whole  northern  area  of  the  world,  were  equally  abimdant  over  the  whole 
of  that  area,  and  are  now  approaching  extinction  in  different  isolated 
localities  of  the  area  where  arctic  climates  no  longer  prevail. 

The  geological  bearings  of  the  falcts  of  the  geographical  distribution 
of  organic  beings  at  the  present  time  now  become  apparent,  and  three 
other  instances  may  be  briefly  given. 

It  is  said  that  the  existing  fauna  and  flora  of  North  America  faaye  remarkable 
generic  and  ordinal  analogies  with  those  which  prevailed  in  Europe  during  a  recent 
tertiary  age.  There  is  perhaps  a  closer  relation  between  those  recently  extinct 
European  genera  of  animals  and  plants  and  the  existing  North  American  ones, 
than  there  is  between  the  latter  and  the  present  European  genera.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  that  the  present  European  fauna  and  flora  may  be  of  more  recent  date 
than  those  of  North  America ;  that  genera  and  species,  once  common  to  the  two 
continents,  have  remained  less  changed  in  North  America  than  in  Europe,  where 
they  hare  become  extinct  by  some  of  the  actions  previously  alluded  to,  and  have 
been  replaced  by  other  forms.  The  climate  of  North  America  has  probably  been 
less  altered  since  the  glacial  period  than  that  of  Europe  has.f 

Mr.  Bates  %  describes  the  arboreal  character  of  the  mammals,  birds,  reptiles, 
and  insects  of  those  regions  of  South  America,  compared  with  their  analogues  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  attributes  it  to  the  gradual  adaptation  of  the  species 
to  the  necessities  of  life  in  the  vast  forests  of  those  regions. 

The  animals  and  plants  of  Australia  are  very  x)eculiar,  and  many  of  them  such 
as  are  found  nowhere  else  living  in  the  world.  Some  of  the  marine  shells  and  some 
of  the  land  animals  and  plants  more  resemble  those  found  fossil  in  rocks  deposited 
during  an  early  geological  period  (the  Oolitic)  in  our  part  of  the  world,  than  they 
do  any  other  ordinal  or  generic  types.  It  is  perhaps  possible,  therefore,  that  the 
fauna  and  flora  of  Australia  are,  as  it  were,  a  remnant  of  that  which,  during  the 
Oolitic  period,  was  common  to  the  whole  globe,  but  which  has  everywhere  ehe 
been  superseded  by  the  introduction  of  new  generic  and  ordinal  forms. 

*  See  Blchardson's  PcHar  JUQiont. 

t  See  on  this  sulidect  the  papers  of  Professor  Heer,  and  the  discustion  of  it  by  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  in  his  £Zem«nt»  o/Oeohgy,  6th  edit  chap.  xv. 
{  In  bis  interesting  Voyage  vp  the  AmoMont, 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

THE  LAWS  AND  OKNEBALIBATIONB  OF  PALAONTOLOGT. 

The  Kinds  of  AwItwIm  and  Plants  most  likely  to  ooonr  FosaaL — 
The  rocks  in  which  organic  remains  are  found  are  aqueous  rocks,  princi- 
pally marine.     We  should,  therefore,  naturally  expect  the  enclosed 
fossils  to  be  the  remains  of  aquatic,  principally  marine  beings.     In  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  at  the  present  day,  the  vast  majority  of  the  species 
are  terrestrial,  while  in  the  animal  kingdom  there  is  an  almost  equal 
majority  of  aquatic  species.     Among  the  Vertebrata,  for  instance,  we 
have  two  orders  of  mammalia  entirely  aquatic,  a  large  part  of  the 
reptiles  and  amphibia,  and  the  whole  of  the  fish.     In  the  sub-king- 
dom Annulosa,  tiie  insects,  indeed,  like  the  birds  among  the  Vertebrata, 
are  chiefly  terrestrial  or  aerial ;  but  the  Crustacea  are  chiefly,  and  the 
Echinodermata  entirely,  aquatic.   The  exceptions  to  the  aquatic  character 
of  the  rest  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  including  the  mollusca  and  the 
other  sub-kingdoms,  are  veiy  few  and  comparatively  unimportant,  the 
pulmonata,  or  land-snails,  being  the  principal  one. 

This  at  once  gives  us  a  reason  for  the  fact  of  the  remains  of  animals 
being  more  numerous  than  those  of  plants,  and  of  aquatic  ftniTnala  than 
those  living  on  land.  Even  where  they  occur  in  equal  abundance, 
animal  remains  are  more  important  than  vegetable,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
more  easy  to  arrive  at  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  nature  and  the  habits 
of  the  once  living  beings  firom  the  examination  of  a  fragment  of  an 
animal  than  from  that  of  a  plant  A  single  scale,  or  tooth,  or  firagment 
of  bone  or  shell,  will  often  reveal  to  the  comparative  anatomist  the 
whole  history  of  an  animal  which  he  certainly  never  saw,  and  of  which, 
perhaps,  the  only  known  traces  may  be  that  solitary  fragment  The 
botanist  is  not  in  equally  favourable  circumstances  for  determining  the 
histoiy  of  a  fossil  plant,  since  a  piece  of  a  stem  or  a  leaf  will  iarely 
do  more  than  enable  him  to  determine  to  whibh  great  division  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  the  living  plant  belonged ;  while  the  parts,  such 
as  the  flower,  on  which  he  mainly  depends  for  more  exact  determination, 
are  scarcely  ever  preserved  in  a  fossil  state. 

It  is  to  the  terrestrial  animals,  as  most  important  to  us  economically, 
and  most  frequently  before  our  eyes,  that  we  are  naturally  accustomed 
to  look  as  our  fellow-inhabitants  of  the  globe,  but  in  reality,  if  we 
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except  the  terrestrial  mammalia^  the  birds  and  the  insects,  almost  all 
the  infinite  variety  and  abundance  of  other  animals  live  in  the  water. 
We  should  therefore  naturally  expect  to  find,  as  we  do,  portions  of  all 
the  other  kinds  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  great  plenty,  while  remains 
of  mammalia,  of  insects,  and  of  birds,  must  be  comparatively  rare. 

It  is  necessary  to  take  these  considerations  strictly  into  account 
before  we  found  any  reasoning  upon  the  negative  evidence  of  the 
absence  of  terrestrial  animals  or  plsunts  in  a  fossil  state.  Very  important 
conclusions  are  doubtless  to  be  drawn  from  the  study  of  the  terrestrial 
kinds  when  they  do  occur  fossil ;  but  even  then  their  practical  value  to 
the  geologist  is  often  small,  on  account  of  their  rarity.  Many  of  the 
extinct  species  and  genera  of  mammalia,  for  instance,  are  founded  upon 
the  occurrence  of  single  fragmentary  specimens,  or  of  not  more  than  two 
OT  three  specimens  ;  fossil  fish  are  more  numerous,  but  the  testaceous 
(or  shell-bearing)  molluscs,  the  Crustacea,  the  echinodermata,  and  the 
corals,  occur  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  mountainous  masses  of  rock 
being  in  some  cases  made  up  of  them.  We  might  accordingly  take  any 
one  of  these  last  mentioned,  and  compare  the  different  assemblages  of 
them  found  fossil  in  different  formations,  with  the  expectation  of  arriv- 
ing at  some  definite  conclusion  as  to  their  history.  Of  all  fossils, 
however,  the  mollusca  afford  to  the  palasontologist  the  most  complete 
and  unbroken  scale  of  comparison,  on  account  of  their  number,  their 
variety,  and  the  comparative  completeness  of  the  preservation  of  their 
fossil  parts,  and  the  consequent  facility  of  determining  their  nature  and 
habits. 

The  Modes  of  Oocixrrenoe  of  FoBsils.— Breaks  In  Sucoession. — 
Organic  remains  may  be  either  included  in  the  aqueous  rocks  on  the 
very  spot  where  they  lived,  or  close  to  it,  or  may  have  been  drifted  by 
the  water  to  some .  distant  spot  after  death,  or  swept  into  the  water 
from  the  land.  Any  remains  floating  for  some  distance  in  water,  and 
slowly  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  it,  or  drifted  for  any  distance  along  the 
bottom,  will  give  us  no  information  as  to  the  habits  or  "  station  **  of  the 
species  when  living.  We  may  get  fragments  of  land  plants  or  animals 
included  in  beds  which  were  deposited  in  deep  sea  at  a  distance  from 
shore,  or  fragments  of  animals  which  lived  in  clear  water  deposited  in 
mud  or  silt,  or  of  animals  which  lived  in  sand  or  mud  enclosed  in 
limestone  formed  in  clear  water.  These,  however,  are  the  exceptions 
rather  than  the  rule,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  animals  found 
as  fossils  lived  on,  or  dose  to,  the  spot  where  they  were  buried,  so  that 
in  pure  limestone  we  get  the  remains  of  animals  that  lived  in  clear 
water,  while  in  sandstones  and  days  we  get  the  shdls  and  other  animals 
that  preferred  to  live  in  or  on  sandy  and  muddy  bottoms.  Hence, 
when  we  examine  any  group  of  aqueous  rocks,  made  up  partly  of 
calcareous,  and  partly  of  arenaceous  and  argillaceous  rocks,  we  may 
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expect  to  find  a  difference  in  the  foasilB  according  to  the  difference  in 
the  natnxe  of  the  rocL  Foasila  are  in  general  mach  more  numeiooa  in 
limestone  than  in  any  other  kinds  of  rock,  because  limestone  is  chiefly 
derived  from  the  remains  of  animals  ;  but  certain  kinds  of  foaailsy  even 
certain  species  of  shells,  are  found  mostly  in  sandstone,  otheia  mostly 
in  mud  or  clay.  Land-phints  and  other  terrestrial  productions  are 
found  much  more  frequently  in  arenaceous  and  aiigillaoeous  rocks, 
because  these  are  more  usually  deposited  near  the  land  than  calcareous 
rocks  are. 

These  general  statements  must  of  course  be  taken  as  mere  general- 
isations, admitting  of  many  exceptions,  and  must  not  be  construed  into 
absolute  rules  rigorously  governing  particular  cases.  Allowing  for 
exceptions  arising  both  from  the  drifting  of  oiganic  remains  before  they 
are  buried,  and  from  abnormal  variations  in  the  deposition  of  different 
kinds  of  rock-material,  we  shall  find  in  each  group  of  rocks  limestone 
fossils,  and  sandstone  or  day  fossils.  A  series  of  groups  of  beds,  then, 
will  contain  different  fossils  in  different  parts,  according  to  variations  in 
the  nature  of  the  rocks,  as  well  as  to  changes  in  physical  conditions 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  fossils — changes  which  are  sometimes  dis- 
tinctly indicated  to  us  by  unconformable  breaks  in  the  strata. 

We  may  represent  this  law  of  the  distribution  of  fossils  by  the 
following  diagram : — 


Fig.  148. 

« 

Let  Fig.  148  represent  a  section  through  a  great  series  of  rocks  made 
up  of  alternations  of  argillaceous  rocks  represented  by  lines,  arenaceous 
rocks  represented  by  dots,  and  calcareous  rocks  represented  by  the  plain 
bands.  Let  the  series  be  divisible  into  three  groups,  ABC:  then  in 
the  lower  group  A  we  may  find  certain  fossils  peculiar  to  the  argil- 
laceous beds,  let  us  call  those  fossils  the  a  assemblage  ;  certain  others 
peculiar  to  the  arenaceous  beds,  let  us  call  those  h  ;  and  others  to  the 
calcareous,  which  we  may  call  c.  Throughout  this  series  of  rocks  these 
peculiar  assemblages  of  fossils  may  recur  wherever  we  get  the  peculiar 
kind  of  rock.  The  a  fossils  in  the  lowest  set  of  day  beds  wiU  be 
replaced  by  the  h  fossils  in  the  sandy  beds  above  them,  but  the  a  fossils 
would  recur  when  we  examined  the  next  superior  set  of  clay  beds.  If 
over  those  we  met  with  a  set  of  limestone  beds,  we  should  find  the  c 
fossils  in  them ;  and  so  as  we  crossed  the  succesdve  outcrops  of  the 
beds,  and  came  to  others  similar  in  lithological  character  to  those  we 
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had  left,  we  should  find  similar  fossils  recurring,  the  a  fossils  in  the 
ai^UaceouB  beds,  the  b  fossils  in  the  arenaceous,  and  the  c  fossils  in  the 
calcareous.  This  change  in  the  assemblages  of  fossils  might  take  place 
equally,  whether  the  change  in  the  nature  of  the  rocks  took  place 
laterally  as  they  ranged  across  a  country,  or  vertically  as  the  beds  suc^ 
ceeded  each  other  in  order  of  superposition.  We  should  then  include 
the  whole  assemblages  a  +  5  +  c,  when  we  spoke  of  the  fossils  that  were 
peculiar  to  the  whole  group  of  rocks  A.  There  might  also  very  possibly 
be  a  certain  mixture  of  fossils  throughout,  or  certain  species  might  range 
throughout,  independent  of  those  which  were  peculiar  to  the  different 
kinds  of  rock. 

When  we  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  group  A  into  that  of  group 
B,  we  should  then  find  an  assemblage  of  fossils  of  altogether  a  different 
kind.  Group  B  might  equally  be  made  up  of  sets  of  argillaceous, 
arenaceous,  and  calcareous  rocks  ;  and  each  of  these  sets  might  contain 
peculiar  assemblages  of  fossils,  which  recurred  in  any  part  of  the  group 
whenever  the  peculiar  kind  of  rock  recurred.  Moreover,  there  might 
be  little  or  no  difference  between  the  days  and  sandstones  of  group  B 
and  those  of  group  A,  and  the  limestones  of  each  might  be  equally 
similar,  so  that  no  one  could  distinguish  between  the  beds  of  group  B 
and  those  of  group  A  by  any  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  rocks. 
The  fossils,  however,  might  be  so  HiaRiiwiUr  as  to  leave  the  two  groups 
not  a  single  species  in  common  ;  or  the  common  species  would  at  all 
events  be  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole.  The  limestones  of 
B  would  have  an  assemblage  of  fossUs  we  may  call  A,  its  days  one  we 
may  call  ^,  and  its  sands  one  we  may  call/;  and  the  total  assemblage 
/  -|-y  +  A,  together  perhaps  with  others  common  to  the  whole,  would  be 
the  peculiar  fossils  of  the  group  K  The  reason  of  this  great  discrep- 
ancy between  the  fossils  of  the  groups  A  and  B  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
fact  that  these  two  groups  axe  separated  by  an  unconformability  which 
points  to  changes  of  physical  conditions,  and  to  a  long  interval  of  time 
during  which  the  fauna  suffered  corresponding  change.  This  abrupt 
transition  from  one  group  of  fossils  to  another  in  the  same  great  series 
of  rocks  is  called  a  break  in  the  9uccesn<m  of  organic  remains.* 

The  group  C  might  in  like  manner  have  its  argillaceous  fossils  2, 
its  calcareous  or  limestone  fossils  m,  and  its  sandstone  fossils  n,  each 
re-appeaiing  in  different  parts  of  the  group  according  as  the  kinds  of  rock 
recurred,  the  whole  assemblage  l  +  m  +  n  being  the  peculiar  fossilB  of  C. 
In  this  case  there  is  no  unconformability,  and  no  record  of  any  important 
physical  changes  between  the  deposition  of  B  and  C.  Yet  the  mere  fact 
that  there  is  a  break  in  the  succession  of  the  fossils  between  these  two 
groups  suffices  to  prove  that  such  changes,  though  otherwise  unrecorded, 

*  Bm  BaisMy**  AddzeiMt  tp  Geologieal  Boeiety.— Quart.  Jcrnn.  GeoL  Soc,  vols.  xlz. 
■ndxz. 
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must  have  taken  place  during  a  long  lapee  of  time,  to  allow  the  species 
of  B  to  diaappear,  and  their  places  to  be  taken  hj  those  of  0. 

The  student  must  not  expect  often  to  find  fonnations  containing 
such  a  frequent  recurrence  of  different  kinds  of  rock,  all  fossiliferoiis,  as 
we  have  supposed  in  the  diagram,  and  each  assemblage,  either  of  the 
smaller  single  groups,  or  of  their  triplicate  unions,  so  neatly  distuigaifihed 
from  each  other  as  is  here  represented.*  Sufficient  examples,  however, 
could  be  easily  adduced  to  show  the  tendency  of  natural  operations 
towards  such  a  state  of  things,  and  that,  if  circumstances  had  allowed  of 
the  production  of  alternating  groups  of  beds  all  containing  the  remains 
of  the  animals  that  lived  during  the  periods,  on  the  different  kinds  of 
sea-bottom,  we  should  then  have  had  a  series  answering  to  the  one  sup- 
posed above.  This  would  have  been  the  case,  indeed,  throughoat  the 
whole  series  of  stratified  rocks,  if  it  had  been  possible  for  deposition 
of  beds  and  entombment  and  preservation  of  organic  remains  to  have 
been  continuoua  The  deposition  of  the  materials  of  rock,  however, 
has  been  irr^;ular  and  interrupted,  the  beds  of  each  great  formation 
having  been  formed  at  intervals,  with  long  pauses  of  non-prodaction 
between  them.  When  we  add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  chances  against 
the  entombment  and  preservation  of  oiganic  remains,  especially  in  clays 
and  sands,  must  always  have  been  many,  and  that  our  series  of  fossils 
contains  but  a  few  scattered  fragments  of  the  vast  series  of  fonns  of  life 
which  have  inhabited  the  globe,  we  shall  feel  at  once  that  we  can  glean 
from  them,  at  least  in  the  meanwhile,  only  faint  sketches  of  the  laws 
which  have  governed  the  distribution  of  these  forms,  and  that  we  must 
not  look  for  a  perfection  and  completeness  of  evidence  which  the  nature 
of  the  case  renders  impossible. 

The  GeoBraphloal  Distribution  of  Species  in  past  time.— When 
geologists  first  leamt  that  groups  of  rock-beds  were  veiy  widely  spread 
over  laige  areas,  and  occurred  in  a  certain  order  of  superposition  witiiin 
these  areas,  and  when  they  gave  names  to  those  groups  derived  from 
their  lithological  character,  such  as  ^  the  Chalk,**  ''  the  Oolite,**  ^  the 
Mountain  Limestone,**  **  the  New  or  Old  Red  Sandstone,**  they  natu- 
rally were  inclined  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  such  groups  of  rock 
indefinitely,  and  to  suppose  that  the  very  same  kinds  of  rock  would  be 
found  in  the  same  order  of  superposition  in  all  parts  of  the  earth. 
Travellers  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  the  groups  of  rock  which  they 
found  in  new  coimtries.  by  these  names,  trusting  simply  to  the  nature 
of  the  rock  for  their  identification.  In  like  manner,  when  more  notice 
was  taken  of  the  fossils  contained  in  these  *^  fonnations,**  and  observers 
looked  to  them  rather  than  to  mjneral  characters  for  their  identifica- 
tion of  a  formation,  they  were  at  first  naturally  inclined  to  conclude 

*  On  the  triplicftta  UMclatlon  of  Miidy,  oUfay,  and  etleueoiis  rocks  In  the  geological 
fonnationi,  see  a  papar  by  Mr.  Hnll  on  '*  Texiiaiy  Glaaailleation. "  Quart.  JcmrtL  8eUm»  for  1870. 
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that  these  fossils  would  be  common  to  the  same  formation  all  oyer  the 
earth.  There  is  often  a  much  closer  resemblance  in  the  organic  re- 
mains found  in  distant  parts  of  the  same  formatioi^  than  there  is  in  its 
lithological  characters  ;  nevertheless  there  is  in  many  cases  a  difference 
in  the  species  which  is  due  to  the  influence  partly,  perhaps^  of  difference 
in  climate,  but  chiefly  to  the  fact  of  the  sporadic  origin  and  consequent 
geographical  limitation  of  species. 

Even  in  the  earliest  periods  of  the  earth's  history  which  we  know 
anything  about,  the  species  of  the  genera  or  orders  which  existed  in 
those  times  were  evidently  limited  to  certain  provinces,  as  species  are 
now.  Different  species  having  come  into  existence  at  certain  spots  in 
different  parts  of  the  earthy  the  individuals  of  those  species  spread 
around  their  centres  so  far  as  *'  climate ''  (i^,  all  surrounding  circum- 
stances, including  food),  allowed  of  their  diffusion. 

As  climate  is  so  much  modified  by  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea, 
and  of  high  and  low  land,  shallow  and  deep  sea,  and  the  variation  in 
the  currents  of  air  and  water,  it  follows  that  since  the  places  of  land 
and  sea  have  been  continually  changing,  the  climates  of  different  parts 
of  the  earth  must  have  been  frequently  modified  ;  and  we  know,  from 
facts  which  will  be  hereafter  described^  that  the  climate  of  the  whole 
earth  has  also  varied.  The  position,  the  size,  and  the  number  of 
biological  provinces,  then,  may  have  varied  very  greatly  at  different 
periods  of  the  earth's  histoiy.  There  may  have  been  formerly  only  a 
few  large  provinces  like  that  of  the  Indo-Pacific  ocean  of  the  present 
day.  This  may  especially  have  been  the  case  if  the  climate  of  the 
earth  generally  were  once  more  equable  than  it  is  now,  with  less  cold 
in  the  polar  regions,  and  possibly  no  higher  temperature  within  the 
tropics  than  is  felt  in  the  equatorial  islands  of  our  own  times.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  most  probable  that  in  former  times  the  cosmo- 
politan species,  or  those  which  ranged  over  the  whole  earth,  may  have 
been  more  numerous  than  they  are  now.  Still,  however  the  examples 
of  the  rule  may  have  varied  from  time  to  time,  it  is  very  important  to 
note  that  the  law  of  the  geographical  limitation  of  species^  both  laterally 
and  vertically^  has  always  prevailed. 

In  examining,  therefore,  the  distribution  of  fossils  in  different  parts 
of  the  earth's  crust,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  three  causes 
of  change  in  them  : — 

1.  First  of  all,  within  the  same  biological  province  there  may  have 
been  differences  in  the  '^  stations,"  to  use  the  naturalists'  phrase  ;  that 
is,  the  place  where  the  fossil  was  buried  may  have  been  at  the  time 
either  sea  or  fresh  water,  deep  or  shallow  water,  near  shore  or  far  from 
it,  having  a  muddy  or  a  sandy  bottom,  or  being  a  sea  dear  of  sediment ; 
and  the  fossils  entombed  at  these  different  stations  of  the  province  may 
have  varied  accordingly. 
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2.  Secondly,  we  may  pass  from  one  "  province "  into  another,  the 
two  provinces  having  been  inhabited  by  different  but  contemponaieoiis 
groups  of  species. 

3.  Thirdly,  there  may  have  been  a  difference  in  ^  ttme,"  during 
which  a  general  change  had  taken  place  in  the  species,  thoee  foimeily 
existing  having  become  extinct,  and  others  having  come  into  existenoe 
which  had  not  previously  appeared  on  the  globe. 

Biffloulty  in  detennininc  the  Contemporaneity  of  Distant  JPomia- 
tions. — It  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  a  change  in 
the  physical  droumstances  of  a  district  may  cause  either  a  local  or  a 
total  extinction  of  species,  according  to  the  rate  and  amount  of  the 
change.  If  the  change  operate  slowly  and  gradually,  the  individuals  of 
the  species  may  have  had  time  to  travel  with  it,  and  to  settle  themselves 
in  a  new  area,  even  as  a  consequence  of  the  change.  Moreover,  if  any 
species,  originating  in  a  certain  spot,  become  subsequently  coemopolitan, 
or  very  widely  spread,  this  diffusion  may  requiro  a  vast  period  of  time, 
so  that,  even  if  tiie  existence  of  the  species  be  of  equal  length  at  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  globe,  the  dates  of  its  commencement  and  extinction 
may  have  been  widely  different  in  those  parts.  It  may  ,have  even 
become  extinct  in  its  original  centre  beforo  it  reaches  some  of  the  more 
distant  parts  of  the  whole  area  occupied  by  it. 

The  fact  of  particular  species,  then^  being  common  to  the  rocks  of 
two  distant  localities,  is  by  no  means  a  proof  of  their  being  exacdy 
contemjporaneoui  in  point  of  time.  It  may  prove  the  very  reverse  of 
this.*  Such  strict  contemporaneity  in  the  rocks  of  distant  localities  is 
probably  a  very  raro  occurrence,  and  one  which  would  be  very  difficult 
to  prove.  In  speaking  of  the  contemporaneous  rocks,  therefore,  of  two 
localities,  the  student  must  be  propared  for  a  sufficiently  lax  use  of  the 
term  to  include  great  periods  of  time.  Beds  deposited  in  the  English 
Channel  before  the  Romans  visited  Britain,  would  be  looked  upon  by 
futuro  geologists  as  strictly  contemporaneous  with  beds  forming  now  in 
the  Irish  Sea,  should  the  two  districts  become  dry  land  ;  and  past  dates^ 
separated  by  actual  periods  far  moro  vast  than  any  included  within 
historic  times,  would  be  equally  looked  upon  now  as  contemporaneous ; 
the  length  of  time  thus  uncertainly  determined  increasing  probably 
with  the  distance  between  the  two  localities  whero  the  rocks  were 
observedt 

*  See  De  la  Beehe*s  Btmu^ua  in  TkeontHceA  GtoUtn,  ohapi.  zL  ud  zii. 

t  Profeflflor  Huxley,  in  180S,  propoeedtto  disnee  the  tenn  oo&temponneity  m  i|>plied  to 
two  dietant  fomuitloiie  with  the  aame  usemblage  of  foeails,  and  to  uae  in  its  steed  "  homo- 
taxis  "  (or  "  similarity  of  order"),  thereby  indleatliig  that  the  order  of  organic  saceeesSoa  is 
the  same  at  both  places,  without  necessarily  implying  synehionons  growth.  He  lenariB, 
that  **  fbr  anything  that  Geology  or  Palaeontology  are  able  to  show  to  the  contiaiy,  a  Deto- 
nian  ikona  and  flora  in  the  Britiah  Islands  may  have  been  contemporaneons  with  SilQiisa 
life  in  North  America,  and  with  a  carboniferous  £Mina  and  flora  in  AfHca."— ^«art  JcnnL 
GtoL  Soc,  xviii.  p.  xlTi 
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These  principles  have  always  influenced  me  from  my  earliest  geo- 
logical days.  In  speaking  of  the  Coal-measures  of  Newfoundland,  in 
my  report  *  on  the  geology  of  that  country,  I  limited  myself  to  calling 
them  the  ^ev^oundland  Coal-^neasureSy  leaving  their  identity,  or  other- 
wise, with  the  Coal-measures  of  other  districts,  an  open  question.  Not 
haying  found  any  fossils  in  them  in  my  necessarily  hasty  search,  the 
Newfoundland  Ooal-measures  might  be  Tertiary  rodks  for  anything  I 
could  say  to  the  contrary.  Similarly,  in  speaking  of  the  Paksozoic 
rocks  and  fossils  of  Australia,  I  preferred  always  to  speak  of  them  only 
as  Paleozoic,  and  forbore  to  discuss  the  question  of  their  identity  in 
time  with  the  Silurian,  Deyonian,  or  Carboniferous  periods  of  Europe, 
for  which  even  the  identity  of  one  or  two  species  (if  it  occur)  is  not 
altogether  sufficient  evidence,  t 

Veoessity  for  settling  the  Ohronologioal  Olaasifioation  of  each  large 
Area  aeparatelyy  before  forming  one  for  the  whole  Earth. — It  follows, 
from  what  has  been  stated,  that  in  order  to  avoid  error,  each  great 
district  of  the  earth,  such  as  Europe  or  24'orth  America,  should  be  sur- 
veyed separately,  without  reference  to  anything  out  of  the  district,  and 
that  the  order  of  superposition  of  its  strata,  and  their  classification  into 
groups  or  formations,  should  be  settled  independently,  on  evidence  to  be 
found  in  that  district  only.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  two  series 
may  then  be  compared,  a^  the  synchronism  of  different  parts  of  each 
may  be  decided  on. 

Western  Europe  (Britain,  France,  and  Qermany),  but  England 
more  especially,  i^ords  an  admirable  type  of  a  geological  district, 
from  the  examination  of  which  a  chronological  scale  of  classifica- 
tion can  be  constructedi  with  which  to  compare  the  series  of  rocks 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Care  must  however  always  be  taken, 
that  this  comparison  with  British  or  European  formations  be  not 
pushed  too  far,  until  the  district  to  be  compared  has  been  worked 
out  thoroughly  on  its  own  independent  evidence.  The  British  scale  of 
rocks,  although  the  most  complete  anywhere  yet  known  within  any  one 
district  of  anything  like  equal  extent,  must  not  therefore  be  assumed 
to  be  perfect,  or  to  be  absolutely,  instead  of  comparatively,  complete. 
The  series  of  formations  even  in  Britain  is  full  of  gaps,  which  are  known 
and  acknowledged ;  those  which  are  still  unsuspected  are  probably  still 
more  numerous.  Many  of  the  formations,  or  groups  of  stratified  rocks 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  which  were  at  one  time  thought  to  be  con- 
temporaneous with  British  formations,  are  now  known,  or  believed,  to 
be  more  or  less  intermediate  between  them  ;  or,  to  drop  the  term 
''contemporaneous,'*  the  homotaxU  or  general  order  of  succession  is 

*  General  BepoH  qfth»  Oeoloffioal  Survey  tf  Neuffinrndland  during  the  yean  1839  and  1840. 
Murray,  1843. 

t  8m  Skekh  qfPkyeiad  StruOure  o/AuetralUa  (Boone),  pp.  21,  2S. 
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more  complete  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  This  intercalation,  of 
periods  of  fonoation  in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  and  even  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  district,  will  probably  have  to  be  still  more  exten- 
sively employed  hereafter. 

OlAMiiloation  of  Groups  of  Beds  by  means  of  their  Fossil  Contanta. 
— If  we  take  the  British  Islands  or  any  other  good  typical  portion  of 
the  earth's  surface,  and  examine  its  subterranean  structure,  we  shall  find 
that  it  is  made  up  of  a  vast  series  of  variously  inclined  strata,  which 
appear  at  the  sur&ce  in  consequence  of  their  ''  rising  "  or  ^  cropping  * 
out,  one  from  under  another.  This  great  series  is  not  a  continuous  suc- 
cession of  beds,  neither  are  the  beds  all  of  one  kind.  The  occasional 
breaks  in  the  position,  and  the  changes  in  the  lithological  characters  of 
the  beds,  have  afforded  geologists  the  means  of  separating  the  great  series 
into  groups,  to  which  special  names  have  been  given.  Most  of  these 
groups  contain  fossils,  some  of  them  most  abundantly,  large  parts  of 
them  even  consisting  entirely  of  oiganic  remains.  It  is  obvious  that  in 
such  a  series  of  groups  the  lowest  must  be  the  oldest  or  first  formed, 
and  that  as  they  were  deposited  in  succession  one  over  the  other, 
the  newest  must  be  the  uppermost 

Now  it  has  been  discovered  that  each  of  these  great  groups  has  an 
assemblage  of  fossils  peculiar  to  it ;  so  that  the  general  assemblage  of 
fossils  found  in  one  group  is  not  found  in  any  other  group,  either  above 
or  below.  As  minor  exceptions  to  this  rule,  particular  species  of  fossils 
seem  occasionally  to  range  into  two,  or  perhaps  even  three  adjacent 
groups,  occurring  perhaps  in  the  upper  part  of  one  group,  ranging 
through  the  whole  of  the  group  above  it,  and  appearing  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  group  above  that.  Some  species,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
found  only  in  a  very  small  part  of  one  group,  either  throughout  the  lateral 
extension  of  the  beds  wherever  they  occur,  or  sometimes  limited  to 
some  small  locality  in  those  beds.  What  is  true  of  individual  species 
is  true  also,  with  a  more  general  and  wider  application,  of  the  genera 
and  families  into  which  these  species  are  grouped  for  classification. 

When  a  single  species  occurs  abundantly  in  one  or  two  beds 
throughout  their  extension,  we  may,  if  we  find  it  convenient,  make  a 
sub-group  of  those  beds,  and  give  them  a  distinct  name,  taking  the 
occurrence  of  this  species  as  their  characteristic  Such  a  small  set  of 
beds,  whether  its  characteristics  be  thus  palssontological  or  merely  litho- 
logical, is  often  veiy  useful  as  giving  us  a  *'  horizon,"  and  enabling  us 
to  determine  which  are  the  beds  above  and  below  it  wherever  we  find 
a  portion  of  the  set  exposed. 

When  a  single  species,  or  an  assemblage  of  several  species,  occurs 
in  a  group  of  rocks,  whether  large  or  small,  and  has  never  been  found 
except  in  that  group  of  rocks,  and  is  almost  always  found  wherever  the 
group  extends,  we  may  speak  of  these  as  the  chctracteristic  species  of  the 
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group.  It  occasionally  happens  that  the  fossils  of  snch  a  group  aie  so 
nearly  allied  biologically  that  naturalists  form  them  into  a  genus,  or 
into  one  or  two  genera,  which  may  then  be  spoken  of  as  equally 
characteristic.  Sometimes  a  genus,  or  one  or  two  genera,  will  range 
through  several  adjacent  groups  of  strata,  and  these  groups  may  them- 
selves admit,  either  from  these  palaaontological  or  from  other  characters, 
of  being  classed  together  as  a  larger  and  more  general  group.  In  this 
way  we  have  single  beds,  sets  of  beds,  sub-groups,  and  groups  of  beds, 
and  these  are  spoken  of  as  ''  formations"  or  ''  systems,"  according  to  the 
importance  attached  to  their  characteristics  by  their  describer,  or  by 
geologists  generally. 

It  follows,  from  these  statements,  that  when  the  order  of  succession 
in  the  groups  of  rocks  has  been  established  by  direct  observation  in  one 
district,  and  the  characteristic  fossils  of  each  group  have  been  examined 
and  described,  these  fossils  may  be  used  to  identify  the  groups  la 
another  district,  where  perhaps  tiieir  order  of  succession  is  not  open  to 
direct  observation.  It  also  follows  that,  having  thus  once  established 
the  order  of  succession  of  the  different  forms  of  organic  beings  in  one 
part  of  the  world,  we  are  able  to  compare  with  each  other  the  rock- 
groups  of  widely-distant  parts  of  the  earth,  and  approximately  establish 
the  homotaxis,  if  not  the  contemporaneity,  of  those  which  contain  similar 
organic  forms. 

Iiaw  of  Axqproxiziiation  to  Iilvlng  Fonna. — ^If  we  walked  attentively 
through  a  museum  in  which  there  is  a  tolerably  complete  collection  of 
characteristic  fossils  derived  from  the  principal  groups  of  stratified  rocks 
of  one  district,  and  these  fossils  are  arranged  as  assemblages  in  the  order 
of  superposition  observed  by  the  rocks  from  which  they  were  taken, 
we  could  hardly  fail  to  arrive  at  some  such  conclusions  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

The  shells,  the  cmstacea,  echinodermata,  and  corals,  from  the  upper- 
most or  newest  rocks,  would  seem  quite  familiar  to  us.  Some  of  the 
forms  might  be  absolutely  identical  with  those  of  species  now  livings 
and  even  those  which  we  could  not  identify  with  any  that  we  knew 
anywhere  living  would  still  have  a  familiar  aspect,  and  closely  resemble 
some  living  forms.  If  we  then  continued  our  inspection  in  descending 
order  through  the  different  assemblages  of  fossils  brought  from  lower 
and  lower  {jue,  older  and  older)  groups  of  strata,  the  forms  of  life  would 
become  more  and  more  strange  and  unfamiliar  to  us.  This  strangeness 
would  be  more  striking  in  proportion  as  our  knowledge  of  living  forms 
was  accurate  and  exact.  The  conchologist,  supposing  him  to  have  never 
seen  fossil  shells  before,  would  be  at  once  able  to  declare  the  generic 
names  of  those  coming  from  the  newer  formations,  even  if  the  species 
were  new  to  him.  He  would  say  '*  This  is  a  Volute  or  a  Gone,  this  is  a 
Yenas  or  an  Area,  although,**  he  might  add, ''  I  never  saw  one  before 
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luLTuig  that  precise  form  and  those  specific  charaeten."  But  as  he 
traced  the  series  towards  the  older  groape,  not  only  would  he  fmd 
the  species  of  still  existing  genera  becoming  stranger  and  stranger, 
bat  he  would  find  more  and  more  forms  to  which  he  conld  give  no 
generic  names  at  alL  He  would  have  to  invent  new  designations,  and 
to  define  or  describe  new  generic  gronps  in  which  to  place  these  older 
shells,  so  greatly  would  ^eir  characters  diverge  from  any'of  the  de- 
scriptions or  definitions  of  recent  sheUs.  The  professor  of  all  other 
branches  of  Natural  QLstoiy  would  find  himself  in  precisely  similar 
circumstances. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  £Eicts  axe  best  stated  in 
another  and  more  natural  way.  The  animals  and  plants  living  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  earth's  geological  history  were  very  different  &om 
those  which  now  exist  upon  the  globe  ;  and  there  has  been  during  all 
succeeding  time  a  succession  of  fresh  species,  showing  a  gradual  approxi- 
mation in  form  to  those  which  now  exist  Not  only  did  the  older  species 
perish  one  after  the  other,  but  most  of  the  older  genera,  some  funiliea, 
and  even  a  few  orders,  have  died  out,  while  those  that  succeeded  them 
from  time  to  time  showed  fonns  which,  with  many  occasional  deviaHona, 
gradually  grew  more  and  more  like  those  that  now  live.  One  or  two 
species  came  at  length  into  existence  which  still  survive,  and  these  rweni 
species  became  more  and  more  numerous  until  we  arrive  at  the  existing 
population  of  the  earth.  The  extinction  of  species  is  still  going  on, 
man  himself  being  now  the  most  active  exterminator.  Whether  new 
species  have  come  into  existence,  since  the  introduction  of  man  himself, 
is  a  problem  of  which  a  solution  is,  at  present  at  least,  impossible. 

It  appears  from  the  above  statement  that  the  existing  species  of 
animals  and  plants  came  into  being  slowly  and  gradually  ;  but  not  only 
was  this  the  case  with  the  species  now  living,  bat  it  must  have  been 
always  the  case  at  every  period  of  the  earth's  history.  The  law  of  suc- 
cession of  species  reigns  throughout.  Had  any  intelligent  being  lived 
in  one  of  the  later  PalsDozoic  or  earlier  Secondary  periods,  he  could  have 
stated  his  palssontologieal  researches  in  the  same  terms  we  ourselves 
use.  The  now  extinct  organic  assemblages  of  that  period  would  then 
have  constituted  the  ''  existing  "  or  ^'  recent "  species,  and  ample  evidence 
would  have  been  found  in  the  then  recently  deposited  rocks  (most  of 
which  have  been  long  ago  destroyed),  of  the  gradual  coming  in  of  those 
species,  and  of  their  mingling  with  species  which  had  then  become 
recently  extinct  in  rocks  deposited  just  before  the  commencement  of  the 
periods 

Duration  of  Speolea  proportionate  to  their  Flaoe  in  the  Scale  of 
Bzistenoe. — It  is  an  obvious  truth  that  the  lowest  forma  of  animal  lifis 
are  the  most  abundant,  and  this  abundance  increases  in  proportion  to 
their  minuteness.     It  wiU  follow  from  this  that  small  forms,  low  in  the 
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scale,  will  last  longer  than  higher  and  larger  fonns,  in  consequence  of 
their  mnltitude  being  so  great  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  any  hostile 
drcumstances  to  exterminate  them.  This  is  in  harmony  with  the  facts 
that  some  species  of  foraminifera  now  existing  are  the  oldest  of  existing 
species  ;  that  the  species  of  mollusca  are  longer  lived  than  those  of  fish, 
and  much  longer  than  mammalia ;  and  that  the  species  which  range 
through  two  or  three  groups  are  rarely  higher  than  brachiopoda,  or 
some  class  of  similar  ranlL 

7o>rm8  onoe  Bxtinot  xiever  re*appear. — It  is  also  certain  that 
species  which  have  once  become  extinct  have  never  been  again  brought 
into  existence ;  and  this  is  true  also  of  groups  of  species  (genera,  families, 
orders).  There  is  no  known  instance  of  any  specific  form  which  has 
once  fairly  died  out  ever  making  its  appearance  again  in  the  deposits  of 
any  subsequent  period  ;  and  this  is  true  of  many  groups  of  allied  forms. 
There  are  no  Qraptolites  in  rocks  more  recent  than  the  Silurian,  no 
Trilobites  in  any  rocks  more  recent  than  the  Paleozoic,  no  Ammonites 
in  any  rocks  more  recent  than  Cretaceous,  and  so  on.  Nevertheless 
some  genera,  such  as  Lingyla  and  RhynchoneUa  among  brachiopodous 
bivalves,  and  Nautilus  among  cephalopoda,  have  survived,  as  genera^ 
through  a  long  succession  of  species,  from  the  earliest  known  ages  down 
to  the  present  day.  These  are  called  by  Professor  Huxley  "  persistent 
types." 

Supposed  Destniotion  and  Sudden  Introduotion  of  Assemblages  of 
Species  a  Mistake. — Some  geologists,  trusting  to  the  fact  that  small 
groups  of  beds  can  in  some  cases  be  found  resting  directly  one  on  the 
other,  and  containing  different  groups  of  fossils,  supposed  that  this 
must  have  been  in  each  case  the  result  of  the  sudden  and  wholesale 
destruction  of  one  race  of  animab  and  plants,  and  the  wholesale  in- 
troduction of  a  new  race.  This  supposition  rested  on  the  entirely  un- 
warrantable assumption  that  these  groups  of  beds  were  deposited  in 
those  localities,  not  only  consecutively,  but  with  short  absolute  intervals 
of  time  between  them.  Wherever  we  get  a  great  formation,  or  system 
of  formations,  such  as  the  Carboniferous  system  of  the  British  Islands, 
and  are  able  to  trace  it  over  a  considerable  area,  and  study  all  its  varieties 
of  interstratification  of  groups  of  rock,  we  find  the  same  characteris- 
tic species  or  assemblages  of  generic  forms  ranging  throughout  a  great 
part  or  the  whole  of  its  strata.  We  may  find  the  characteristic  plants 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  formation  in  some  localities,  while  in  others 
they  may  be  confined  to  the  upper  parts,  and  conversely  we  may  get 
the  animal  remains  which  are  usually  confined  to  the  lower  parts, 
making  their  appearance  also  in  the  upper  parts  wherever  circumstances 
were  favourable  to  their  life,  and  to  the  preservation  of  their  remains 
after  deatL  We  are,  therefore,  perfectly  warranted,  by  those  positive 
evidences  in  its  favour,  in  taking  as  a  rule  the  great  duration,  and  the 
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dow  and  giadoal  eztinctioii  of  any  £Eiiiiui  and  floia.  When  we  meet,  ob 
the  other  hand,  with  rapid  changes  in  the  fossil  contents  of  sets  ci  a 
few  beds  resting  on  each  other,  the  legitimate  conclusion  is,  that  in  thai 
particular  locality  only  a  few  beds  happened  to  be  deposited  duiii^ 
each  of  the  great  periods  which  elapsed  while  those  sucoesEdTe  iauna 
and  flora  inhabited  the  earth.  When  the  beds  are  carefully  examined 
and  widely  traced,  this  conclusion  is  always  supported,  either  by 
physical  evidence  proving  the  discontinuity  of  their  deposition,  or  else 
by  finding  other  areas  in  which  the  small  sets  of  a  few  beds  expand 
into  great  formations. 

TTntnutwoiihinMs  of  NegatlTe  Xridenoe  In  Falnontologioal  Bpaoa- 
lations. — ^Arguing  £rom  what  we  now  know,  it  appears  that  the  earliest 
life  on  the  globe,  during  the  Laurentian  period,  was  that  of  large  reef- 
building  foraminifera.  It  seems  very  difficult  to  suppose  that  these 
existed  by  themselves.  AnimRl  life  now  is  bound  together  by  links^ 
uniting  species  to  species  in  such  a  way  that,  if  you  destroy  one,  yon  in 
all  probability  exterminate  another  which  in  some  way  depended  on  it, 
and  it  seems,  therefore,  almost  an  impossibility  to  imagine  a  WQiid 
inhabited  by  only  one  or  two  species  of  animal b.  Waiving  that  con- 
sideration, however,  we  have  in  at  least  the  closing  records  of  the  next 
period  certainly  a  variety  of  crustacean  and  molluscan  life,  while  in 
the  succeeding  or  Silurian  period  we  find  remains  of  fishes,  and 
then  of  reptiles  in  the  Devonian,  or  at  least  in  the  Carboniferoua. 
Still,  in  all  the  Palssozoic  series  of  rocks,  there  has  yet  been  no  trace 
found  of  a  mammal  or  a  bird.  In  the  very  lowest  subdivision  of  the 
Mesoisoic  series,  however,  namely  the  Trias  (though  in  its  upper  part, 
which  Ib  called  the  Eeuper),  the  tooth  of  a  mammal  has  occurred,  and 
in  some  still  newer  rocks  the  tracks  of  gigantic  birds  and  the  jaws  of 
several  mammals. 

Now,  it  may  be  that  we  have  in  these  facts  a  true  picture  of  the 
course  of  creation  ;  that  during  the  earlier  PalsBOzoic  periods  no  Yerte- 
brata  existed  ;  that  at  length  fishes  and  then  reptiles  were  introduced, 
but  that  long  ages  still  elapsed  before  birds  and  mammalia  were  placed 
upon  the  globe.  On  the  other  hand,  this  may  he  only  the  apparent, 
and  not  the  real  course  of  creation  ;  it  may  appear  to  us  so,  solely  from 
the  deficiency  and  imperfection  of  our  records.  A  single  discoveiy  of 
a  fish-scale  or  a  fragment  of  a  reptile  in  the  Lower  Silurian  or  Oun- 
brian  rocks  would  greatly  damage  tiie  hjrpothesis  ;  a  tooth  of  a  mammal 
in  the  Palsozoic  rocks  would  upset  it  altogether.  Negative  evidence 
should  never  be  taken  at  more  than  its  true  value,  and  the  process  requires 
to  be  indeed  an  exhaustive  one  before  the  non-existence  of  a  thing  can 
be  held  to  be  established,  because  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  it 

The  existence  of  Mammalia  in  the  Secondary  rocks  was  long  combated,     first 
one  or  two,  and  then  five  small  under  jaws  were  found  in  the  Stoneafteld  Oolite^ 
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At  first  these  were  supposed  to  "be  marsupial  only,  that  is,  to  belong  to  the  lowest 
of  the  Mammalia  ;  tiien  Professor  Owen  showed  that  one  at  least,  the  Stereo- 
fffuUhfu  ooliticiu^  was  a  placental  mammal,  probably  one  of  the  non-mminant 
Artiodactyla,  and  therefore  of  the  same  division  as  our  hippopotami  and  swine  ; 
another  placental  mammal,  Spalaeotherium,  one  of  the  Insectivora,  was  found  in 
the  Porbeck  rocks ;  and  eventually,  by  the  labours  of  Mr.  Brodie  and  Mr. 
Seckles,  no  less  than  twelve  or  thirteen  new  species  of  mammals  were  found  in 
the  same  formation.  These  were  determined  by  Professor  Owen  and  Dr.  Falconer 
"to  belong  to  eight  or  nine  genera,  Triconodony  Plagiauiax^  etc.,  some  marsupial, 
others  placental.  They  were  all  found  in  one  bed  not  more  than  six  inches  thick, 
and  within  a  space  of  twenty-two  yards  square.  Sir  C.  Lyell  remarks  on  the 
"bearing  of  these  discoveries  on  the  value  of  negative  evidence,  as  follows  : — The 
Porbeck  rocks  **  have  been  divided  into  three  distinct  groups  by  Forbes,  each 
characterised  by  the  same  genera  of  pulmoniferous  mollusca  and  cyprides,  but 
these  genera  being  represented  in  each  group  by  different  species  ;  they  have 
yielded  insects  of  many  orders,  and  the  fruits  of  several  plants  ;  and  lastly,  they 
csontain  several  'dirt  beds,'  or  old  terrestrial  surfaces  and  soils,  at  different 
levels,  in  some  of  which  erect  trunks  and  stumps  of  Cycads  and'  Coniferse,  with 
their  roots  still  attached  to  them,  are  preserved.  Yet  when  the  geologist  inquires 
if  any  land  animals  of  a  higher  grade  than  reptiles  lived  during  any  one  of  these  three 
periods,  the  rocks  are  all  silent,  save  one  thin  layer  of  a  few  inches  in  thickness  ; 
and  thiiB  single  page  of  the  earth's  history  suddenly  reveals  to  us,  in  a  few  weeks, 
the  memorials  of  so  many  species  of  fossil  mammalia,  that  they  already  outnum- 
ber those  of  many  a  subdivision  of  the  tertiary  series,  and  fax  surpass  those  of  all 
the  other  secondary  rocks  put  together !" 

Such  a  thin  seam,  one  of  those  small  exceptions  in  the  great  series  of  aqueous 
Tocks,  which  contains  the  remains  of  land  animals,  might  Ue  hidden  for  centuries 
even  in  the  formations  which  are  most  searched  by  the  quarryman,  miner,  and 
geologist,  or  might  be  frequently  passed  through  by  the  two  former,  without 
having  been  sufficiently  examined  by  the  latter.  Great  as  have  been  the  labours 
and  researches  of  geologists  hitherto,  we  can  only  look  upon  them  as  but  having 
made  a  commencement,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  more  complete  discoveries 
being  made  in  the  future. 

Application  of  the  Hypothesia  of  "  Natural  Selection"  to  FalaBon- 
tolosy. — Mr.  Darwin's  hypotheslB,  that  varietiea  are  incipient  species, 
or  any  other  reasonable  hypothesis,  of  the  slow  and  gradual  erolution 
of  species  from  preceding  species,  would  agree  well  with  the  known 
facts,  whether  palsBontological,  lithological,  or  petrological,  that  we 
meet  with  in  inyestigating  the  structure  of  the  earth's  crust  There 
are  two  classes  of  fsLCts  in  the  study  of  fossils  which  would  be  naturally 
explicable  on  such  a  hypothesis,  and  seem  difficult  to  account  for 
without  it. 

1.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  apply  the  test  of  steriUtj  or  fertiHty 
to  the  study  of  fossil  species.  The  palseontological  biologist  is  reduced 
to  the  comparison  of  forms  only,  often  merely  of  parts  of  forms.  The 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  species  and  varieties  presses,  there- 
fore, still  more  strongly  on  him  than  on  the  biologist,  who  studies 
living  beings  only.  This  difficulty  occurs  to  the  palseontologist  when, 
studying  a  number  of  fossils  derived  from  the  same  bed  of  rock, 
and  which  were  therefore  all  contemporaneous  with  each  other.     But 
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when  he  has  a  great  series  of  beds  to  deal  vith,  and  to  trace  one  (s 
more  species  throughont  this  series,  he  meets  with  another  phase 
of  the  difficulty.  Certain  forms  may  be  met  with  in  the  lewder  bed* 
that  seem  to  be  perfectly  distinct  species  from  others  in  the  upper 
beds,  although  allied  to  them,  but  he  will  in  some  cases  meet  with 
intermediate  gradations  of  form  in  the  intermediate  beds,  and  is  there- 
fore compelled  to  look  on  those  as  mere  varieties  of  one  species,  whidi 
he  previously  considered  to  be  undoubtedly  two  distinct  specieSb  How 
is  he  henceforward  to  be  sure  that  other  forms  quite  as  specificaUy 
distinct,  and  derived  from  different  sets  of  beds,  would  not  graduate 
into  each  other  as  insensibly  if  he  could  find  the  beds  which  were 
deposited  in  the  interval  between  these  two  sets,  and  they  happened  to 
contain  the  required  fossils  ?  U  species  be  merely  the  descendants  of 
other  species,  the  existence  of  intermediate  forms  of  gradation  is  a 
necessary  and  unavoidable  consequence,  and  instead  of  being  a  difficolty, 
is  always  to  be  expected. 

The  hypothesis  of  descent,  again,  at  once  gives  us  a  natural  ^- 
planation  of  the  law  of  approximation  to  living  forms,  and  converselT, 
the  existence  of  that  law,  which  is  one  that  cannot  be  gainsaid,  lends  a 
strong  support  to  the  idea  of  such  a  hypothesis,  and  seems  imperatively 
to  demand  it     The  one  appears  to  be  the  natural  result  of  the  other. 

This  hypothesis,  moreover,  gives  a  natural  explanation  of  the  &ct 
of  the  non-recurrence  of  species  that  have  once  become  extinct. 

2.  There  is  another  class  of  facts  in  palaeontology  which  lend  a 
strong  support  to  Mr.  Darwin's  hypothesis,  or  at  all  events  to  the  hypo- 
thesis of  existing  species  being  connected  with  extinct  by  way  cf 
descent.  The  geographical  distribution  of  species  at  the  present  day 
seems  to  be  the  direct  result  of  a  preceding  geographical  distributioo. 
The  sloths  and  armadillos  and  ant-eaters  now  living  in  South  America 
were  preceded  by  extinct  species  of  animals  belonging  to  the  same 
orders,  some  of  which  extended  over  parts  of  North  as  well  as  over 
South  America,  but  none  have  been  found  beyond  those  limits.  The 
extinct  kangaroos  and  wallibis  of  Australia  seem  to  have  been  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  present  races.  The  giraffe,  the  hippopotamus,  the 
rhinoceroses,  and  the  pigs  of  the  Old  Continent  were  preceded  by 
species,  now  extinct,  more  or  less  closely  allied  to  them,  and  no  foeal 
species  of  those  genera  has  yet  been  found  in  America.  On  the  supposition 
of  every  distinct  species  being  an  independent  creation,  this  geographical 
limitation  of  a  succession  of  allied  species  is  unintelligible,  but  it  would 
be  the  obvious  result  of  the  evolution  of  one  species  from  another. 

Ihrldenoe  from.  Falnontclogy  m  to  the  Value  of  Geologioal  Time. 
— ^The  fact  that  vast  periods  of  time  must  have  been  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  such  a  history  of  life  as  that  which  is  recorded  for 
us  in  the  rocks,  harmonises  well  with  all  the  other  facta  of  geology. 
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Th.e  more  we  investigate  the  fonnation  of  rocks,  the  relations  of  rock- 
masses,  the  contents  of  mineral  veins,  and  all  other  inorganic  phenomena, 
the  clearer  becomes  our  power  of  realising  the  vastness  of  the  periods 
of  time  which  unroll  themselves,  fold  after  fold,  before  the  strained  and 
aching  mental  vision.  That  the  organic  phenomena  of  the  past  should 
require  similar  enormous  intervals  of  time  for  their  elaboration,  seems 
fitting  to  the  mind  of  a  geologist,  and  completes,  as  it  were^  the  har- 
monious concord  of  nature's  great  poem. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  inordinate  de- 
mands too  often  made  bj  geologists  upon  the  eternity  of  the  past  are 
not  warranted  by  many  of  the  facts  to  which  they  most  confidently 
appeal  in  their  support.*    Another  common  line  of  argument  in  favour 
of  these  enormously  protracted  periods  is  based  upon  the  facts  of  palso- 
ontology.     It  may  be  conceded,  that  "  under  any  view  of  the  origin  of 
species,  a  long  time  must  needs  be  demanded  for  the  appearance  and 
disappearance  of  successive  tribes  of  plants  and  animals.     And  the 
palsBontologiBt  may  naturally  demur  to  any  explanation  of  geological 
phenomena  which  would  deprive  him  of  an  appeal  to  unlimited  time 
for  the  past  development  of  life  upon  the  earth.     I  cannot  but  think, 
however,  that  such  reluctance  would  mainly  arise  from  the  difficulty  of 
adequately  conceiving  the  length  of  even  comparatively  brief  periods. 
When  a  sum  rises  above  a  few  hundreds  of  thousands  ihe  mind  ceases 
thoroughly  to  realise  it,  and  each  successive  cypher  which  may  be  added 
produces  no  corresponding  impression  upon  us.f     Probably  the  palso- 
ontologiBt  would  find  that  the  periods,  as  defined  by  purely  physical 
evidence,  would  still  remain  quite  vast  enough  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  long  history  of  life.     Nor  must  he  forget  that  changes  in  the 
oiganic  world  must  be  to  a  large  extent  regulated  by  those  of  the 
inorganic  world.     If,  therefore,  we  could  show  conclusively  that  physical 
changes  in  past  time  advanced  more  rapidly  than  had  been  supposed,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  consider  whether  the  periods  demanded  for  the 
growth  and  extinction  of  species  and  genera  might  not  have  been  like- 
wise exaggerated.     From  the  data  f unushed  by  the  denudation  now  in 
progress,  it  seems  tolerably  certain  that  geologists  have  required,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  past  denudations,  periods  of  time  much  greater  than 
our  experience  of  the  present  economy  of  nature  warrants.    It  might 
be  well,  therefore,  if  the  palsoontological  argument  were  re-examined, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  intervals  of  time,  which  it 
postulates,  might  not  all  be  easily  comprised  within  the  limits  required 
by  physical  data."  t 

Xvidenoe  from  FalsMmtologF  ••  to  former  Cliantfes  of  OUmate.-^ 
It  is  almost  solely  from  the  nature  of  the  animals  and  plants  which 

*  SeeaMte^p.  445.  f  See  Mr.  CroU*!  ptper  in  PML  JTcv.  for  May  ISeSL 

X  Oeikie  on  Denadation,  Tram.  GtU.  Soe,  Gkugow,  UL  p.  188. 
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have  left  their  remains  in  the  rocksy  that  we  can  draw  any  certain  eoo- 
closionB  as  to  the  kind  of  climate  possessed  bj  different  parts  of  the 
earth  where  those  animals  and  plants  lived.  When  we  find  in  the 
British  Islands  the  remains  of  crocodiles,  turtles,  and  lai^  hahHIj^ 
together  with  palm  fruits  and  other  tropical-like  plants,  we  cannd 
resist  the  conclusion  that  the  climate  of  the  British  Islands  must  have 
formerly  been  more  like  that  now  found  within  the  tropics  than  that 
which  they  at  present  possess  It  is  true  that  the  plants  and  AwimiLla 
are  all  of  different  species  firom  those  which  now  eiist,  and  by  the  htt 
of  the  mammoth,  or  fossil  elephant,  and  one  of  the  fossil  rhinoceroses, 
having  been  provided  with  woolly  coats  covered  with  long  hair,  whiek 
fitted  them  to  live  in  much  cooler  climates  than  any  existing  species  of 
elephant  or  rhinoceros,  we  are  taught  not  to  rely  too  implicitly  on 
mere  analogies  of  form  ;  still  the  fact  of  the  whole  assemblage  of  the 
fossils  of  certain  great  groups  of  rock  being  stamped  with  a  tropioJ 
'^  fftcies,**  is  very  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  their  having  enjoyed  a 
tropical  climate. 

But  we  may  extend  this  argument  to  still  higher  latitudes.  By  the 
zealous  and  enlightened  labours  of  our  arctic  navigators,  especially  those 
of  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock,  of  Sir  E.  Belcher,  and  others  of  late,  and  of 
Parry  formerly,  we  have  been  put  in  possession  of  the  very  remarkable 
fact  that  in  latitudes  where  now  sea  and  land  are  buried  in  ice  and 
snow  throughout  the  year,  and  there  are  several  months  of  total  daik- 
ness,  there  formerly  flourished  animals  and  plants  very  similar  to  those 
living  in  our  own  province  in  corresponding  geological  periods  ;  and  it 
would  appear  that  similar  animals  and  plants  were  then  widely  spread 
over  the  whole  world.  There  are  large  tracts  of  country  lying  between 
73*"  and  76''  of  K.  lat.,  and  84''  and  96""  of  W.  long.,  in  which  the  rocks 
contain  Upper  Silurian  fossils.  In  the  same  latitudes,  but  extending 
farther  west,  beds  of  coal,  with  Carboniferous  plants  like  those  of 
Europe,  were  found  ;  and  still  farther  north  and  west,  extending  up  to 
77°  20',  or  thereabouts,  are  limestones  full  of  Carboniferous  corals  and 
sheUs  (OrtAoceraSj  etc.,  as  well  as  Brachiopoda),  while  m  Prince  Patrick  s 
Island,  at  Wilkie  Point,  in  lat.  76°  20'  N.,  and  long.  117°  20'  W, 
Oolitic  rocks  containing  an  Ammonite  {Ammonites  M*Clinioeki)^  like 
A.  eoncamUj  and  other  shells,  were  found  by  M'Clintock  ;  and,  more- 
over, from  Exmouth  and  Table  Islands,  lat  77°  10',  long.  95°,  part  of 
an  ichthyosaurus  was  brought  by  Sir  K  Belcher.*  These  facts,  aU 
poiuting  in  the  same  direction,  compel  us  to  believe  that,  during  at 
least  a  part  of  the  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  periods,  the  general 
climate  of  the  globe  was  higher  and  more  equable  than  at  the  present 
day. 

*  See  FaU  of  FrwMi^,  and  Mb  DimoveriM,  by  Captain  Sir  F.  L.  M'CUntook.  aad 
Afp.ndix  by  Rer.  ProfeMor  Hang^too. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  is  good  evidence,  from  fossil  remains,  that 
not  only  over  the  northern  temperate  regions,  but  as  far  south  as  the 
Himalayah  Mountains  at  least,  the  climate  was  once  more  cold  and 
severe  than  it  is  at  present  The  seas  were  encumbered  with  icebergs 
and  the  land  with  glaciers  far  beyond  the  limits  to  which  glaciers  and 
icebergs  now  extend,  while  the  rein-deer,  musk-oz,  mammoth,  and 
-woolly  rhinoceros,  wandered  far  south  over  central  Europe. 

Such  changes  of  climate  must  be  largely  due  to  the  varying  position 
of  the  earth  with  reference  to  the  sun,  owing  to  the  eccentricity  of  its 
orbit,  as  Mr.  Croll  has  recently  pointed  out,*  and  as  will  be  more 
fully  referred  to  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  They  may  also  arise  in  part 
from  changes  in  the  distribution  of  sea  and  land,  though  not  to  the 
extent  often  supposed.  Ocean  currents  are  the  great  distributors  of 
temperature,  and  whatever  tends  materially  to  modify  them  must  greatly 
influence  climate,  t 

Fraotioal  Importanoe  of  Possile. — The  importance  of  the  study  of 
fossils  to  all  those  who  wish  not  only  to  learn  the  past  histoiy  of  life 
npon  the  globe,  but  to  understand  the  problems  involved  in  its  present 
multiplicil7  of  form  and  variety  of  diffusion,  will  be  obvious  even  from 
the  foregoing  slight  and  general  observations.  Their  importance,  how- 
ever, is  not  limited  to  the  theoretical  speculations,  or  the  philosophical 
conclusions  which  may  be  derived  from  them,  for,  like  many  other 
scientific  conclusions,  they  may  be  coined  into  actual  money,  or  money's 
worth,  by  their  practical  application. 

If  in  any  particular  part  of  the  earth,  beds  of  any  substance  of 
economic  value  to  man  were  formed  during  a  particular  geological 
period  only,  it  is  obvious  that  these  beds  will  contain  the  remains  of 
the  animals  and  plants  which  lived  during  that  period,  and  no  others. 
If,  therefore,  the  valuable  beds  be  but  a  few  thin  seams  occurring  here 
and  there  in  a  great  series,  and  our  object  be  to  discover  where  any 
part  of  that  series  reaches  the  surface,  in  order  that  we  may  search  for 
the  valuable  beds,  it  is  clear  that  tiie  fosslLs  will  be  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  us.  The  mere  lithological  character  of  the  other  beds  of 
the  series  may  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  us  as  a  guide,  and  may  even 
mislead  us,  since  there  may  be  other  groups  of  rocks  of  similar  duuucter, 
but  not  containing  the  valuable  beds. 

*  FhU.  Mag,  for  August  1864,  and  his  papers  on  Climate  In  the  same  Joomal,  for  sncoeed- 
fng  years. 

t  See  Professor  Hennessy's  **  Remarks  on  Terrestrial  Climate,**  AtlaaUis,  Janoazy  1859. 
He  says  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth  would  not  be  raised  by  more  land  existing 
at  the  tropics,  since,  though  the  land  becomes  hotter  during  the  day  it  gets  colder  during* 
the  nig^t  than  the  sea  does,  and  that  more.heat  would  be  conterved  by  a  general  tropical  sea 
than  by  a  general  tropical  land.  Compare  also  the  discussion  of  this  subject  by  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  (PrindpUs,  rot  i,  chaps.  ziL  xUi.),  who  attributes  extreme  importance  to  the 
position  of  land  round  the  equator  as  a  cause  of  raising  the  temperature  of  the  globe,  and  of 
land  at  the  poles  as  diminishing  it. 
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The  moflt  strikiiig  instance  of  what  is  heie  stated  generally,  is  the 
occurrence  of  heds  of  coal  in  the  part  of  the  geological  series  -which  is 
hence  called  the  Carboniferous  systeuL  Coal  is  not  confined  to  tfa^ 
formation,  since  in  different  parts  of  the  world  good  workable  ooal 
occurs  in  other  formations;  but  in  Britain  and  Western  £iiiope, 
although  thin  beds  of  ooal  occur  in  other  formationSy  extensive  seBBU 
of  workable  coal  have  onlj  been  found  in  the  Carboniferous  stysten. 
Coal  is  usually  associated  with  black  and  grey  shales  in  that  sfysteni, 
and  the  eame  association  occurs  in  other  formations,  where  the  eoal  is 
too  impure  or  in  too  small  quantity  to  be  valuable.  Black  and  gicj 
shales  also  occur  in  parts  of  the  Carboniferous  series,  where  there  is  no 
coal,  and  in  other  formations  entirely  devoid  of  ooaL  The  coal-mins 
being  always  accustomed  to  see  coal  associated  with  black  and  grey  ahskles, 
and  not  having  had  occasion,  like  the  geologist,  to  see  similar  shales  in 
other  formations,  naturally  looks  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  black  and 
grey  shale  as  indicative  of  the  presence  of  ooaL  The  geologist,  on  the 
other  hand,  having  a  wider  experience,  knows  that  not  only  do  black 
and  grey  shales  occur  where  there  is  no  chance  of  coal  bcdng  found, 
but  that  even  thin  seams  of  coal  occur  in  formations  where  no  coal 
worth  working  has  ever  been  found  in  the  British  area  or  in  Weston 
Europe.  He  therefore  knows  that,  as  a  rule,  all  ^  indications"  are 
worthless  as  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  ^Carb<»iiferous  formations,' 
except  the  occurrence  of  the  '^  carboniferous  fossils.*'  Even  where  the 
fossils  occur  there  may  be  no  coal,  but  all  search  for  coal  in  beds  con- 
taining any  other  than  the  Carboniferous  fossils  is  pure  waste  of  labour 
and  money. 

Within  my  own  experience  large  somB  of  money  hsve  been  absolutely  thiowa 
away,  which  the  slightest  acquaintanoe  with  palnontology  wonld  have  saved.  I 
have  known,  even  in  the  rich  coal  district  of  South  Staifonlshire,  shafts  ccmtiniicd 
down  below  the  Coal-measures,  deep  into  the  Silurian  shales,  with  crowds  (tf 
fossils  brought  up  in  eveiy  bucket,  and  the  sinker  still  expecting  to  find  ooal  in 
beds  below  those  Silurian  fossils.  I  have  known  deep  and  expensive  shafts  souk 
in  beds  too  far  above  the  Coal-measures  for  their  ever  being  reached,  and  simSar 
expensive  shafts  sunk  in  black  shales  and  slates  in  the  lower  rocks  &r  below  the 
Coal-measures,  where  a  pit  might  be  sunk  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  without  ever 
meeting  with  coaL  Nor  are  these  fhiitless  enterprises  a  thing  of  the  past.  They 
are  still  going  on  in  spite  of  the  silent  wanings  of  the  fossils  in  the  rocks  aroand, 
and  in  spite  of  the  loudly-expressed  warnings  of  the  geologists,  who  understaai 
them,  but  who  are  supposed  still  to  be  vain  theorists,  and  not  to  know  so  macb.  as 
"  the  pAu^ical  man."  • 


*  I  have  elsewhere  stated  my  belief  that  the  amount  of  money  fhiltleasly  eiqpended  In 
a  ridlcuIouB  search  after  coal,  even  within  my  own  experience,  would  have  paid  the  entiie 
coat  of  the  Government  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  la  a  cnriooa  per- 
versity of  the  human  mind,  that  men  prefer  to  take  the  advice  of  those  whose  Interest  It 
Is  to  get  them  to  spend  money,  rather  than  the  warnings  of  those  who  can  have  no  interesS 
in  inducing  them  not  to  spend  It 


a 


IV.    STRATIGRAPHIOAL    GEOLOGY 

OB 

HISTORY  OF  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE 
CRUST  OF  THE  EARTH. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

PRELDCINABT   OBSEBVATIONS. 

In  the  three  preceding  parts  we  have  been  dealing  with  general  prin- 
ciples : — In  the  first  place,  we  examined  the  composition  of  minerals 
and  rocks,  and  the  great  stractures  which  are  common  to  rocks  of  all 
Idnds  and  of  all  ages  ;  in  the  second,  the  various  agents  hj  which  the 
formation  of  rocks  and  other  geological  changes  are  brought  about ;  while 
in  the  third,  we  considered  fossil  animals  and  plants  in  their  relations 
to  living  beings,  and  mentioned  some  of  the  general  facts  of  distribu- 
tion observed  by  them,  and  general  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  theuL 
We  had  frequent  occasion  to  note  the  vast  periods  of  time  required  for 
the  production  of  the  different  phenomena  we  met  with,  but  we  did 
not  stop  to  consider  the  relations  of  these  several  periods  of  time  to 
each  other,  or  to  describe  in  regular  order  and  sequence  the  events 
which  had  happened.  This  is  now  what  remains  for  us  to  do.  We 
have  to  give  a  history  of  the  formation  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  by 
tracing  out  the  order  of  succession  of  the  different  rock  groups  of  wliich 
it  is  made  up,  noting  the  causes  which  operated  in  their  production,  and 
gleaning,  from  their  relation  to  each  other,  some  notion,  perhaps,  of 
-what  happened  in  the  periods  which  intervened  between  the  times  of 
their  production. 

The  way  in  which  this  knowledge  is  to  be  gained  will  probably  be 
now  sufficiently  obvious  to  the  student.  At  page  188,  et  seq.y  we  saw, 
that  after  having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  number  and  nature  of  a 
series  of  beds,  by  examining  a  cliff  on  the  sea-shore,  or  other  *^  section  " 
where  they  were  well  exhibited,  any  little  natural  or  artificial  excava- 
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tion  in  the  interior  of  the  country  which  enabled  as  to  identify  one  of 
these  beds  assured  us  of  the  presence  of  the  rest  above  and  belov  it 
By  searching  out  places  where  such  ''jaections''  are  to  be  seen,  and 
then  following  the  strata  by  different  indications  across  a  district,  and 
identifying  them  either  by  lithological  or  pakeontological  characters^ 
or  by  actually  tracing  their  outcrop  without  losing  sight  of  them^  and 
performing  the  same  process  for  the  sets  of  beds  that  successively  cover 
them,  or  rise  up  from  beneath  them,  we  eventually  survey  great  txaefis 
of  country,  and  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  order  and  saccession  of 
subterranean  groups  of  rock,  to  a  much  greater  depth  than  it  would  be 
possible  to  reach  by  any  process  of  mining  or  direct  excavation. 

The  history  of  the  formation  of  the  whole  crust  of  the  globe,  then, 
is  to  be  learned  by  piecing  together  our  knowledge  of  different  partB  of 
it,  each  part  being  separately  investigated,  and  joined  to  another  by 
means  of  some  portion  or  portions  that  are  proved  to  be  common  to 
the  two.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  group  of  beds  from  a  to  i 
(Fig.  41,  p.  187)  were  seen  in  one  place,  and  that  we  there  leamt  the 
history  of  their  production,  and  gained  thereby  a  record  of  which  the 
earliest  portion  is  contained  in  the  beds  at  a,  and  the  latest  in  the  beds 
at  b  ;  and  suppose  that  no  beds  above  b  were  there  visible,  but  that  we 
could  either  trace  b  into  another  district,  or  coidd  identify  it  there,  and 
that  we  then  found  another  great  series  of  beds  over  5,  and  there  leamt 
the  history  of  their  production,  carrying  it  on  to  the  beds  about  d  for 
instance  ;  it  is  clear  that  we  shoidd  there  extend  our  record  from  a  to 
dy  and  this  we  should  do,  whether  or  no  there  may  be  any  one  place 
where  the  whole  series  of  beds,  from  a  to  cf,  be  simultaneously  present 

We  might  give  this  history  in  either  of  two  ways — namely,  by 
investigating  or  tracing  it  backwards  from  the  present  to  the  past,  or 
by  narrating  it  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  order  in  which  it  occurred. 
I  prefer  the  latter  method  as  the  shorter  and  more  intelligible,  since  it 
is  hoped  that  the  previous  parts  of  this  work  will  have  sufficiently 
prepared  the  student  to  understand  it  As,  however,  to  narrate  this 
history  in  full,  even  so  far  as  it  is  already  known,  would  require  a 
library  rather  than  a  book,  what  will  be  here  given  must  be  takea  as  a 
mere  abstract,  a  chronological  table  rather  than  a  history,  by  means  of 
which  the  student  will  be  able  to  refer  to  its  proper  period  any  more 
detailed  account  of  its  different  portions,  which  he  may  either  read  of 
or  observe  for  himself. 

Even  this  abstract  can  only  be  a  very  imperfect,  broken,  and  Pig- 
mentary one.  Comparatively  few  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  have  as 
yet  had  their  structure  even  sketched  out  ;  still  fewer  have  been 
accurately  surveyed,  and  had  their  details  thoroughly  unravelled. 
Many  of  the  events,  therefore,  which  are  now  supposed  to  have 
occurred  contemporaneously  in  different  places,  may  in  reali^  have 
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occTured  in  succession  ;  some  of  those  which  we  imagine  to  have  hap- 
pened  at  different  times  may  have  been  more  or  less  contemporaneous  ; 
^while  many  which  are  supposed  to  have  directly  succeeded  each  other 
may  have  been  separated  in  reality  by  great  spaces  of  time,  of  which  there 
are  no  records  as  yet  discovered,  or  of  which  none  may  ever  be  found. 
As  the  structure  of  the  British  Islands  is  better  known  than  that  of 
any  other  part  of  the  globe  of  equal  dimensions,  and  contains  a  more 
complete  series  of  rocks  in  a  small  space  than  any  other  known  district, 
lire  shall  take  that  as  the  principal  authority  for  our  lustoiy,  pointing 
out  the  several  groups  of  rock  which  were  produced  in  this  part  of  the 
globe  during  the  several  periods,  mentioning  a  few  of  the  principal 
fossils  they  enclose.     We  shall  then  give  some  of  those  other  well- 
known  typical  groups  of  rock  which  are  regarded  as  contemporaneous 
or  at  least  homotaxial*  with  them  in  other  parts  of  the  earth.     Where 
a  group  of  rocks  is  known  of  which  we  have  no  homotaxial  representa- 
tive in  the  British  Islands,  it  will  of  course  be  best  to  describe  it  from 
its  best  known  locality.     Our  history,  however,  will  be  chiefly  that  of 
the  formation  of  the  Celtic  or  British  province,  as  we  may  «all  it,  with 
occasional  reference  to  the  history  of  other  provinces. 

Chronologioal  Nomenclature.^-One  difficulty  meets  ns  at  the  outset 
as  to  our  nomenclature,  that  is,  as  to  the  names  we  are  to  give  to  the 
different  periods  of  past  time.  This  difficulty  must  at  present  be 
evaded,  since  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived,  that  is  to  s^,  our  know- 
ledge is  not  yet  complete  enough  to  enable  us  to  overcome  it 

The  early  geological  observers  described  certain  kinds  of  rock,  to 
which  particular  names  were  given.  These  names  *wese,  in  the  first 
instance,  lithological,  or  descriptive  of  the  kind  of  stone,  of  which 
Chalk  and  Oolite  are  instances.  In  other  cases  they  were  petrological, 
such  as  Mountain  Limestone,  Coal-measures,  etc  Others  again  were 
geographical,  of  which  Wealden,  Neocomian,  Silodan,  Oxford  Clay,  are 
examples ;  while  others  were  local  terms  adopted  by  geologists,  such  as 
Idas,  Combrash,  Gault,  etc  Such  terms  as  Old  and  New  Bed  Sand- 
stone were  both  lithological  and  stratigraphical,  referring  at  once  to  the 
kind  of  rock  of  which  the  formations  were  jcomposed,  and  the  relative 
place  of  the  formations  in  the  series.  Gradually,  as  extended  observa- 
tion showed  that  aqueous  rocks  occurred  in  a  certain  order,  and  formed 
a  succession  of  beds  regularly  superimposed  one  upon  the  other,  a 
chronological  sense  began  to  be  extended  to  these  terms,  for  it  was 
clear  that  each  bed,  and  each  group  of  beds,  was  newer  than  those 
below  it,  and  older  than  those  above  it,  while  those  occupying  the 
same  place  in  the  series  were  contemporaneous.  Thus,  The  Oolite,  and 
The  Chalk,  came  to  mean,  not  only  the  rocks  to  which  these  names 
were  first  and  truly  applied,  because  they  consisted  of  the  kind  of  stone 

*  See  ante,  p.  600. 
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called  Oolite  and  Chalk,  but  alao  all  other  kinda  of  rock  which  oocupced 
the  fiame  relative  place  in  the  general  geological  eerieSy  and  oontained 
the  same  fossils.  The  Cretaceous  or  Chalk  rocks,  then,  might  be  made 
either  of  white  chalk,  of  black  marble,  of  brown  sandstone,  or  blae 
slate  ;  "  Cretaceous  rocks,**  meaning  in  reality  only  rocks  of  tJke  Momt 
age  as  the  Chalk,  or  at  least  komoUudal  with  it  Siluiian  rocks,  in  like 
manner,  mean  those  of  the  same  oge  as  or  hmMnUixial  with  the  rocks  of 
Siluria,  and  so  of  the  rest  This  double  signification  of  words  ii 
almost  unavoidable,  and  the  student  will  find  himself  naturally  and 
inevitably  falling  into  it  in  the  course  of  his  geological  pursnita.  Wheo, 
then,  we  speak  of  Silurian,  or  Carboniferous,  or  Oolitic,  or  Cretaoeoiu 
periode  of  time,  the  reader  muat  pardon  the  apparent  contradiction  in 
the  terms,  and  look  on  the  names  as  namee  only,  and  not  as  deaciipdre 
designations.  This  is  indeed  what  we  do  in  ordinary  language,  and  in 
human  history,  since  we  speak  of  the  Babylonian,  the  Greek,  or  the 
Boman  periods,  and  thus  give  chronological  significations  to  meit 
geographical  terms. 

It  is  doubtless  puzzling  enough  at  first,  if  we  are  shown  in  South 
America  a  mountain  of  blue  clay-slate,  and  told  that  that  ia  ^  Chalk  ;" 
or,  if  we  find  the  same  term  applied,  in  North  America,  to  a  group  of 
sandstones,  shales,  and  coals.  Many  persons  are,  in  like  manner,  per- 
plexed when  they  find,  in  the  British  Islands,  clay-slate  spoken  of  aa 
"  Old  Red  Sandstone  ; "  but  this  difficulty  vanishes  if  we  recollect  that 
when  used  geologically  these  words  mean  a  period  of  time,  and  not 
any  particular  kind  of  rock.  The  term  Old  Red  Sandstone  waa  at  first 
applied  to  a  large  system  of  rocks,  of  which  red  sandstones  were  the 
most  conspicuous  portions,  although  beds  of  clay,  and  even  thin  bedi 
of  limestone,  as  well  as  beds  of  white,  yellow,  or  green  sandstones,  also 
occurred  in  it  It  was  called  old,  because  it  lay  below  the  Carbonifer- 
ous rocks,  while  there  was  another  system  of  red  sandstones  which  lay 
above  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  and  was,  therefore,  called  new.  But  it 
has  been  already  remarked  that  formations,  when  they  are  traced 
laterally  over  large  areas,  are  often  apt  to  change  their  lithological 
characters,  either  in  consequence  of  the  gradual  termination  of  one  set 
of  beds  and  the  setting  in  of  beds  of  a  different  kind,  or  because  they 
have  come  within  the  reach  of  subsequent  influences  in  one  region 
which  did  not  aflfect  them  in  another.  When  then  we  trace  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone  across  a  large  tract  of  groimd,  as  we  can  trace  it  across 
the  south  of  Ireland,  for  instance,  we  need  not  feel  surprised  at  its 
gradually  passing  from  a  sandstone  formation  into  a  clay-slate  forma- 
tion. As  it  is  possible  in  Ireland  to  walk  along  it  from  one  district  to 
the  other  without  ever  leaving  it,  it  is  clear  that  if  it  ought  to  be  called 
Old  Red  Sandstone  in  the  one  district,  it  would  be  giving  two  names  to 
one  group  of  rocks,  if  we  gave  it  another  name  in  the  other  district 
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Whether  the  name  '^  Old  Red  Sandstone"  be  a  good  one,  is  another 

question.     It  is  retained  simply  because  it  is  generally  understood  that 

by  that  designation  we  mean  the  rocks  lying  next  below  those  called 

Osurboniferoua.     It  is  avowedly  a  ^  provisional  **  designation,  just  exactly 

as  all  the  names  of  the  great  groups  of  stratified  rocks  are  provisional. 

Tliey  are  temporary  names  adopted  for  present  purposes^  and  have 

grown  into  ute^  and  will  continue  to  be  used  until  they  are  superseded 

by  more  appropriate  terms,  which  increasing  knowledge  only  can  show 

to  be  more  appropriate.    Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce 

a  more  systematic  nomenclature  ;  but  they  have  all  fedled,  because  the 

attempt  required  ahnost  prophetic  powers  on  the  part  of  the  inventor, 

who  should  know  what  would  be  wanted  in  a  few  years  time,  as  well 

as  what  is  wanted  now.     Any  scheme  of  nomenclature  which  is  not 

expansible  in  all  directions,  and  does  not  admit  of  re-adjustment  and 

interpolation,  according  to  circumstances  in  all  its  parts,  will  in  a  short 

time  be  found  to  serve  as  the  fetters  rather  thail  the  clothes  of  the 

science.* 

In  speaking  of  the  great  groups  of  stratified  rocks  or  ^'  formations,*' 
therefore,  the  student  must  clearly  understand  that  their  names  are 
often  used  also  as  the  names  of  the  periods  of  time  in  which  they  were 
formed,  and  accustom  himself  to  detach  from  these  names  all  other 
meanings  they  may  have. 

The  igneous  rocks,  however,  are  named  on  lithological  grounds, 
although,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  a  broad  chronological  classifi- 
cation can  be  made  of  them.  The  crystalline  aggregate  of  felspar, 
mica,  and  quartz,  is  called  granite,  no  matter  where  it  was  formed,  or 
with  what  stratified  rocks  it  may  be  associated.  Felstone,  greenstone, 
trachyte,  and  basalt,  and  all  the  other  names  of  igneous  rocks,  refer  in 
like  manner  to  their  mineral  constituents  and  texture,  iires^tive  of 
the  period  in  which  they  were  erupted,  or  the  part  of  the  earth's  crust 
in  which  they  are  found.  Among  the  stratified  rocks,  also,  all  names 
which  have  a  special  lithological  signification,  such  as  shale,  grit, 
dolomite,  magnesian  limestone,  oolite,  eta,  are  applied  to  the  variety  of 
rock  quite  independently  of  any  reference  to  the  time  when  it  was 
produced,  or  the  formation  to  which  it  belongs.  Any  limestone  of  any 
formation  may  become  magnesian ;  any  limestone  of  any  formation  may 
become  oolitic.  It  is  only  when  that  accidental  character  has,  by  use, 
been  applied  to  some  particular  group  of  stratified  rocks,  which  are 
then  spoken  of  as  The  magnesian  limestone,  or  The  oolite,  that  the 
words  acquire  a  technical  chronological  signification,  that  is  to  say,  may 

*  In  tbe  maps  and  publications  of  the  Geological  Bnrvey,  for  instance,  tbe  letter  "a** 
was  adopted  for  the  rocks  of  the  Cambrian  period,  as  being  the  esrliest  period  of  which 
anything  was  known ;  the  discoyeries  of  Sir  W.  Logan  and  Sir  B.  I.  Vnrchison,  have, 
however,  shown  ns  rocks  belonging  to  still  earlier  periods,  and  if  we  wish  to  letter  them  on 
our  maps,  we  find  onrselves  at  a  loss  for  a  letter  before  " a*'  in  the  alphabet. 
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be  used  to  designate  all  thoee  stratified  rocks  which  are  lepieseniatiTe 
of  the  group  to  which  the  name  was  first  applied. 

I  must,  therefore,  request  the  student  now  to  fix  his  attention 
chiefly  upon  Hmey  and  to  suppose  that  all  geological  time  is  divided 
into  three  great  portions  or  successions  of  periods,  which  we  maj  call 
Primary,  Secondaiy,  and  Tertiary. 

The  Primary  periods  mean  simply  those  which  preceded  the  Second- 
ary, the  first  great  cycle  of  time  of  which  we  know  anything,  not  by  any 
means  the  first  time  of  all,  since  as  to  that  we  know  nothing.  The 
earliest  of  Primary  periods  has  no  definite  starting-point.  Fnfaire 
investigations  may  show  us  formations  lying  below  thoee  which  are  the 
lowest  we  have  hitherto  discovered,  so  that  our  chronological  com- 
mencement is  lost  in  the  remote  past.  Oeological  history  can  only 
begin  like  a  fairy  tale — "  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  sea,  and  in 
that  sea  certain  rocks  were  formed,"  and  so  on.  The  Secondary  periods, 
in  like  manner,  mean  those  which  succeed  the  Primary.  Geologists 
agree  to  draw  a  line  somewhere  in  the  series,  and  to  take  that  line 
as  the  boundary  between  the  Primary  and  Secondary  periods.  So  with 
the  Tertiary  periods,  a  certain  boundary-line  is  drawn  as  the  close  of 
the  Secondary  periods,  and  all  time  since  then  is  included  in  the  Test- 
tiary  periods.* 

As  synonyms  of  these  words.  Primary,  Secondary,  and  Tertiary,  the 
words  Palseozoic,  Mesozoic,  and  Cainozoic,  signifying  the  periods  of 
ancient,  middle,  and  modem  life,  have  been  proposed  by  Professor 
Phillips,  and  pretty  generally  adopted.  Geological  time,  then,  may  he 
thus  arranged : — 

III.  Tertiary  or  Cainozoic  PERioDs.t 
Human,  Historical,  or  Recent  era. 
Pleistocene  era. 
Pliocene  era. 
Miocene  era. 
Eocene  era. 

*  The  word  "  period  "  ia  used  by  geologists  In  a  yery  loose  vny,  to  designate  any  1ob& 
tolerably  well-marked  portion  of  time.  The  time  daring  which  the  Carboniferous  limestoM 
was  formed,  for  example,  is  spoken  of  as  the  Carboniferous  limestone  period ;  but  tbat  timCr 
vast  though  it  was,  formed  but  a  jNui  of  a  flu-  longer  interval,  daring  which  the  rest  of  tha 
Carboniferous  system  was  formed,  and  which  is  termed  the  Carboniferous  period.  Thes, 
again,  the  Carboniferous  is  only  one  of  serersl  enormous  cycles  of  time,  which  are  eon- 
prised  witliin  what  is  often  called  the  Paleozoic  or  Primary  period.  It  would  pexiu4»  ^ 
best  to  restrict  the  term  "  period  "  to  express  the  interval  of  time  required  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  system  of  formations,  such  as  Carboniferous,  Permian,  Cretaceous,  etc.,  usiog 
some  other  word,  such  as  "  age/'  to  denote  the  subordinate  interval  occupied  by  the  elabo- 
ration of  each  formation.— £o. 

t  The  mode  of  arrangement  adopted  in  this  table  is  intended  to  indicate  that  our  chmno> 
logy  depends  on  the  fact  of  superposition  of  rock  groups,  and  that  it  therefore  eommeDcec 
with  the  lowest  of  these  groups. 
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II.  Secondary  or  Mbsozoig  Periods. 

CretaceouB  era. 
Jurassic  era. 
TriasBic  era. 


I.  Prdiart  or  Palsozoic  Periods. 

Permian  era. 

Carboniferous  era. 

Devonian  and  Old  Bed  Sandstone  era. 

Silurian  era. 

Cambrian  era. 

Laurentian  or  Pre-Cambrian  eras. 

Edward  Forbes  suggested  that  both  from  palsoontological  and 
petrological  considerations,  it  might  be  better  if  we  obliterated  the 
division  between  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  periods,  and  divided 
geological  time  into  two  periods  only,  namely,  Palsaozoic  and  Neozoic. 
Perhaps,  as  our  knowledge  becomes  more  complete,  this  suggestion 
may  be  carried  out  The  most  marked  characteiistic  of  the  Tertiary 
periods  is,  that  the  rocks  then  deposited  contain  the  remains  of  species 
-which  still  exist  These  in  the  earlier  Tertiary  deposits  are  very 
few,  and  if  those  few  were  now  to  die  out  and  become  extinct,  the 
characteristic  would  be  lost,  and  the  palseontological  distinction 
between  Secondary  and  Tertiary  deposits  become  more  arbitrary  than 
it  is.* 

*  The  ttndeni,  in  reading  the  older  geological  works,  will  meet  with  other  tenna 
than  those  mentioned  above,  which  it  will  be  aa  well  to  explain.  An  opinion  once  existed 
that  all  such  rocks  as  granite,  together  with  the  crystalline  schists,  sneh  as  gneiss  and  mica 
schists,  were  primitiv9  rocfct,  and  that  the  ordinary  stratified  sandstones,  clays,  and  lime- 
stones, were  deriyed  from  these  supposed  pzimitiye  rocks ;  they  were  therefore  called 
secondary,  in  the  sense  of  derivative,  rocks.  Extended  observation,  however,  showed  a 
elass  of  rocks  with  characters  apparently  intermediate  between  those  which  were  supposed 
to  belong  to  these  so-called  primitive  and  secondary  rocks.  For  this  class  the  term 
"transition'*  was  invented.  About  the  same  time,  the  idea  of  the  piimUivmeu  of  the 
granites  and  ciystalline  schists  began  to  be  ahaken,  and  the  term  primitive  was  modified 
Into  primary.  There  were  also  other  rocks  discovered  lying  above  those  which  had 
hitherto  been  taken  as  tiie  uppermost  of  the  secondary,  and  to  these  the  term  tertiary  was 
naturally  applied.  But  when  granite  was  found  to  be  not  only  not  a  primitive  but  aa 
intrusive  rock,  and  also  not  solely  intrusive  into  primary  rocks,  but  intrusive  into  rocks  of 
almost  all  ages ;  and  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  crystalline  schists  were  in  reality 
metamorphic  rocks,  and  that  their  crystalline  schistose  character  was  not  peculiar  to  any 
geological  period,  the  term  "  transition  "  was  gradually  disused,  and  the  word  primary  lost 
the  lithological  taint  which  it  had  derived  fh)m  its  primitive  original,  and  acquired 
its  present  purely  chronological  sense,  as  simply  meaning  all  rocks  older  than  the 
secondaxy. 
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For  convenience  of  reference  it  may  be  useful  to  give  here  a 
Synoptical  Table  of  the  various  formations  into  which  the  deposits  of 
these  great  Geological  periods  are  divided  in  Britain. 


Table  of  British  Skddcbiitabt  Strata. 

/Blown  Sand  and  Kilngle. 
RiOEirr  AWB    J  Ailnviom  and  River  Deltas. 
PRB-HiflTOBia   I  Bnrtle  Beds  ot  Somerset    Scroblealaria  Claya. 

iPeat  Bogs  of  Ireland,  and  Peaty  Beds  of  Rnglaiwf. 
/liaised  Beaches. 
Cave  Deposits. 
BiTsr  Gravels,  Brick  Earths,  and  Freshwater  daja. 

Mammalian  Remaina. 
Kaims  or  Karnes  of  8<»itland. 
Eskers  or  Escars  of  Ireland. 
t^Tofa  and  Shell-marL 

J  Drift  (Upper  Bonlder  Clay  or  Till.  Marine  Gravels,  l4» 
(     Till  and  Moratnesi  Loess  of  the  Rhine,  etc 
Forest  Bed  of  Norfolk  Shore. 


Postglacial 


Glacial  .    . 
^Pre-Glacial 


o 


FUc 
oene 


:) 


Ciag 


Miooene 


Chalk 


Hempstead 
Beds 

BembridAS 
Beds 

^bomeBeds 
Headon  Beds . 


BagshotBeds 


(Coralline  CrBg(8aflbtk  Cxa|0  (Older  Pliocene> 

(Leaf-Bed  of  MuU. 

<  Lignite  of  Antrim. 

(  Bovey  Beds  with  Ugnita. 

/Corbola  Beds 


J  Upper 
i  Middle 


^Flnvio-MArine 


London 
Tertiaries 


Loo- 


Lower 

Oreensand, 

or  Upper 

Neocomian 
/ 


Hastings 
Sand 


Idle  V  Preshwatar  and  Estnazy  Marls 
I  Lower  ) 
J  Bembridge  Maris 
(         „        Limestone 
( St  Helen's  Sands 
( NetUestone  Grits 

•{Middle  I  Headon  Beds 

(Lower  I 

/Upper  Bagshot  Sand. 

J  uiAA^M  i  Barton  Clay. 

i  ^^^      »       \  Bracklesham  Beds. 

iLower       ,,       Sand  and  Pipeclay,  with  plants. 

/  London  (Tuty  and  Bognor  Beds.    Upper  London  Tertiariea. 

/Upper  Chalk,  with  layers  of  Flint  (Maestrieht  and  nana 

Beds). 
-<  Lower  Chalk,  without  Flints. 
I  Chalk  Marl. 
UJhloritic  MarL 

(Upper  Greenaa&d  (Firs-stone  of  BoireyX  Malm  Rode. 
\    etc, 

Ganlt  (ClayX 
/Folkestone  Beds  (Sand). 
J  Sandgate  Beds  (with  FuUer's  EwrthX 
]  Hythe  Beds  (with  Kentish  Rag  and  Boorgate  Stone). 
I  Atherfleld  Clay.    Speeton  Clav. 

f  Weald  Clay  (with  sossex  or  Bethersden  Marble  and  Hor- 
(     sham  StOQC.) 

Upper  Tonbridge  Wells  Ssnd  ) 

Grinstead  Clay  }  Tunbridge  Wells  Beds. 

Lower  Tonbridge  Wells  Sand  ) 

Wadharst  Clay  (with  Iron  Ore}. 

Ashdown  Sands. 
^Ashbomham  Beds. 
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1 


o 
o 

o 


o 

o 

m 


»4 

o 
QQ 

3 


Purbeck 


Portland 


Coralline 
Oolite. 


a  I  Oxford  Clar 


!3 


{Upper  (with  Purbeck  Marble)^ 
inddle  >ParbeokBeds. 

Lower  (with  Dirt  Beds)  j 

(Portland  Stone. 
Portland  Sand. 
Kimeridge  Clay  (with  Bltuminons  Shale). 
{Upper  Calcareous  Orit 
Coral  Rag  (with  Iron  Ore). 
Lower  Calcareous  Grit 
( Oxford  Clay  and 
( Kellaways  Book. 
(  Combrash. 


Great  Oolite 


Fullers' Barth 


"SI 


g 

2  u*^ 
•»»  o  g 


Forest  Marble  <  Forest  Marble  and  ) 

(  Bradford  Clay  (with  EncrinitesX  ) 

(Great  or  Bath  Oolite  (with  "Pullers*  Earth"  at  base  in 
South  of  England). 
Stonesfield  Slate,  near  the  base  in  part  of  South  of  Eng-'v 
land.  f 

Northampton  Sand  (with  Iron  Ore)  in  N.  Oxfordshire  C 
and  South  Northamptonshire.  ) 

(  Upper  Fullers'  Earth  (Clay). 
\  Fullers'  Earth  Rock  (Limestone). 
(  Lower  Fullers'  Earth  (Clay). 

I  I  Ragstone  and  Clypeous  Bed. 

A  I  Upper  Freestone. 

§  <  Oolite  MarL 

^  I  Lower  Freestone. 

g  ^PeaGrit. 

CoUyweston  Slate,  at  the  base  of  the  Limestone  in  Lin- 
colnshire. 
V^Sands. 

gj  (Upper  Lias.    Clay  and  Shale. 

<  <  Middle  Lias.   Marlstone  (Rock  Bed,  with  Iron  Ore,  Sand,  etc}, 
li^  (  Lower  Lias.    Clay,  Shale,  and  Limestone. 

(  RhiBtic  or  C*  White  Lias,"  Avicula  contorta  Beds,  with  Koesscn  Beds. 
Penarth  •<  Bone  Bed  of  Aust,  etc. 
Beds      \st.  Castian  and  HaUstadt  Beds. 

t  Red  variegated  Marl  and  Upper  Kenper  Sandstone  (with 
K-Annn.      J     Gypsum  sud  Rock  Salt), 
iieupcr .    <  Lo^ej  Keuper  Sandstone  and  Marl  (Water-stones). 
KMuschdkaJkt  ahurU  in  Britain. 


Inferior 
Oolite. 


gs 


a« 


V 


§« J    •   •  •   1 


Dolomltic  Conglomerate,  Somerset,  Gloucester,  and  South 
Wales. 


OS 

3h 


Pi 

o 


o 

O 


11 


o 
o 

a 


{upper  Red  and  Mottled  Sandstone. 
Pebble  Beds,  Calcareous  Conglomerate  and  Breccia. 
Lower  Bed  and  Mottled  Sandstone. 

rRed  Marl  with  Magnesian  Limestone'\ 
Sandstone.    Upper  Red  Marl 
Upper  Magnesian  Limestone  >Zechstein. 

Lower  Red  Marl  and  Sandstone 
^Lower  Magnesian  Limestone  J 

>  Red  Marl,  Sandstone,  Breccia,  and  Conglomerate. 
England.  Sootlakd. 


Upper  or 

Magnesian 

Limestone 

Series. 

Lower  or 
^   Rothliegende. 


1 


O 
OQ 

tt. 

s 

a 

o 


Coal 
Measures. 


Carboniferons 

or  Mountain 

Limestone. 


/Upper  Coal  Measures 
I  Middle  Coal  Measures  ) 


>-  Upper  Coal  Measures. 


■c     Pennant  Grit 

Lower  Coal  Measures 

^Gannister  Beds  ^ 
Millstone  Grit,  or  Farewell  Rock.    Moor  Rock. 

/'Upper  Limestone   Shale  (Yore-  (  Upper  Limestones, 

dale  Rocks)  -j  Edge  Coals  Series.  . 

<  Carboniferous  Limestone  (  Lower  Limestones. 

I  j  Calciferous  Sandstone 

i^Lower  Limestone  Shale  (     Series. 
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Upper  Old 

stone. 

iddle  ( 

stone. 
Lower  Old 

■tone. 


9 


BNOLAHDt. 

Upper  BevonUn   or  Bsmataple^ 
and  lUrwood  Beds,  with  Peth- 
erwin     Limestone     in     N.fi. 
Deronlen  J     Cornwall.  Middle  Old  RmI 

Beds.     1  Middle  Devonian  or  Ufhw^orabe  }-    .toil       . 
I     Beds,  with  Foesiliferoos  Lime- 

stones  and  Comstones. 
I  Lower     Devonian     or     Lynton 
V    Beds. 
.    .        Tilestones  or  Passage  Beds.  ) 

/Upper  Ludlow  Beds  (with  Bone  VKirkby  Moor 

i  Aymestry  Limestone.  S 

C  Lower  Ludlow  Beds.  BannSsdale  Beds, 

^Wenlock  Limestone.  >    Slates,     and 

Wenlock  Shale,  Sandstone,  and       stone. 

FI««».  ,    ) 

Woolhope  Limestone -and  Shale,  ^ 

and  f  Coniston     Oiits 

Denbighshire  Oiita,Shalea,81ates,  f    Flaga. 


Red 


Bed  &ad- 


Ludlow  Beds 


Wenlock  Beds 


Llandovery 
Beds. 


Caradoo  or 
BalaBeda. 


\ 


Stockdale  Slates. 


with  /  Coniston 
and  (    Limestone  and 


•2     LlandeOo    . 


kil 


LingulaBeda 


Cambrian 


^Iiaureiitian 


and  Flags.  J 

Tarannon  Shale  (Pale  SlatesX 
Upper  Llandovery  Rock. 
(May  Hill  Sandstone.) 
(Pentamerus  Beds.) 
Lower  Llandovery  Rocks. 
rCaradoc  and  Bala  Beds. 
3  Sandstones  (often  shelly), 
;    Bala    Limestone,    Shale, 
C    SUte. 

/Upper  LlandeQo  Flags  and  Lime-  Igu^daw  Slates. 
•<     stone,  etc  ) 

VTremadoc  Slates. 
Lingula  Flags. 
/"Harlech  Grita,  etc. 

Purple  Slates  and  GriU  (St  David's). 
•<  Uanberis  Grits  and  Slates. 
Longmynd  Rocks. 

Red  Sandstone  and  Conglomerate  (ScotlandX 
Fundamental  Gneiss  of  the  N.  W.  of  Scotland,  etc 


\. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

L  PRIMARY  OR  PALAEOZOIC  PERIODS. 

IiAUBEKTIAN  OB  FBE-CAMBBIAIT  FEBIOD. 

Ik  geological  history,  as  in  the  history  of  most  human  empires,  it  is 
difficult  to  point  out  any  definite  commencement.  If  we  assume  a 
starting-point,  we  must,  of  course,  allow  for  great  periods  of  preceding 
unreckoned  time,  and  for  many  unrecorded  events  which  led  up  to 
those  which  we  are  ahout  .to  describe.  The  progress  of  geological  inves- 
tigation has  lately  disclosed  to  us  some  records  of  a  date  earlier  than  had 
been  previously  recognised.  Sir  W.Logan  in  Canada,  and  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  in  Scotland,  with  their  several  colleagues  and  fellow- 
labourers,  have  shown  distinctly  what  was  only  surmised  previously, 
that  certain  great  masses  of  highly  metamorphosed  rocks  come  out  from 
underneath  other  masses,  which  belong  either  to  the  Cambrian  period, 
or  to  an  older  one. 

The  labours  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  aided  by  those  of  his 
colleagues  Professor  Ramsay  and  Mr.  Geikie,  and  also  by  Professor 
Harkness,  have  shown  that  the  crystalline  metamorphic  rocks  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands  consist  of  two  distinct  series,  one  of  which  consists 
of  altered  Lower  Silurian  strata,  while  the  other  is  more  ancient  than 
the  Cambrian  rocks,  and  is  parallel  with  the  Laurentian  system  of 
Canada. 

In  the  Hebrides,  and  at  different  parts  along  the  western  shore  of 
Sutherlandshire,  great  masses  of  highly  crystalline  gneiss  are  visible, 
often  consisting  of  alternate  homblendic  and  quartzose  folia,  but  having 
sometimes  felspathic  and  micaceous  layers,  with  occasional  beds  of 
limestone  and  ironstone.  The  foliation  coincides  with  the  stratification, 
and  the  strike  of  the  rocks  is  N.W.  and  S.E.  (or  at  right  angles  to  the 
general  strike  of  other  parts  of  the  country),  the  beds  dipping  either 
N.E.  or  S.W.,  more  frequently  the  latter.  They  are  here  and  there 
traversed  by  veins  of  granite  proceeding  from  liuger  intrusive  granitic 
masses,  and  also  by  dykes  of  greenstone.  Upon  the  highly  inclined 
and  greatly  denuded  edges  of  these  beds,  rest,  quite  unconformably, 
thick  beds  of  a  red  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  which  is  itself  covered 
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nnconformably  by  bedB  which  are  proved  to  be  lower  Silarian  by  tbe 
fossils  they  contain.    (See  diagrammatic  section,  Fig.  149.)     This  red 


Fig.  140. 

DIagrammatio  Mction,  ahowiag  the  geological  atractitre  of  the  northern  Highlands.* 

d  Lower  Sllnrian,  erTttalltne,  gneiaeose,  and  mteaceone^flags.  e.  lK>wer  BOnriaa, 
Qnartz-rock  and  Limeatone,  with  Orthootrtu,  PUoeeras,  Maduna,  OphOeta^  Mw^diuomia^ 
and  Orthis  ttriaiula  in  the  limeatonea,  and  annelid  tnbea  in  the  quarts-rock,  h.  Red  8asd- 
atone  and  Conglomerate,  2500  feet  thick,  formerly  auppoaed  to  be  Old  Red  Baadatoae, 
now  Been  to  be  Cambrian,    a.  Lanrentian  gnelaa,  with  granite  velna,  etc 

sandstone  and  conglomerate  then  must  be  either  Cambrian  or  scone 
still  older  deposit,  and  the  gneiss  formation  below  it  must  certainly  be 
of  pre-Cambrian  age.  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  at  first  described  it  aa 
Fundamental  gneiss,  a  term  which  could  only  be  accepted  as  applicable 
to  Scotland,  since  still  lower  rocks  may  hereafter  be  seen  in  other 
districts.  In  the  last  paper  by  himself  and  Mr.  Qeikie,  he  conaideiB 
it  as  contemporaneous  with  Sir  W.  Logan's  Lanrentian  gneisB,  and 
speaks  of  it  by  that  designation.  This  parallelism  is  of  course  merely 
an  inferred  one.  The  oldest  gneiss  of  Canada  and  the  oldest  gneiss  of 
Scotland  are  homotaxial — that  is,  they  occupy  the  same  place  in  the 
succession  of  formations,  as  at  present  ascertained  ;  but  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  one  was  formed  in  a  very  different  stage  of  the  world's 
history  from  that  in  which  the  other  was  deposited. 

Foreign  IiOoaUties. 

Canada. — Sir  W.  Logan  aod  his  colleague  Mr.  Murray  have  described  in 
North  America  a  vaat  series  of  rocks,  once  ordinary  sedimentary  strata,  but  now 
contorted  and  highly  metamorphosed  and  crystalline,  to  which  they  have  giren 
the  name  Lanrentian,  from  the  great  development  of  these  rocks  along  the  conntiy 
drained  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  t 

There  is  a  Lower  Lanrentian  gneiss  series,  with  an  Upper  Lanrentian  gneiss 
nnconformably  covering  it,  their  joint  thickness  being  certainly  not  less  than 
80,000  feet  The  upper  series  consists  in  large  measure  of  various  felspar-rocks, 
including  varieties  fiQl  of  hypersthene,  and  some  mainly  composed  of  largely 
crystalline  labradorite.     The  Lower  series  is  chiefly  an  orthoclase  gneiss.     Both 

*  Bee  Murchison,  Qvart.  Joum.  GwL  See.  xv.  p.  853 ;  xvi.  p.  215 ;  Nicolf  Op.  cil.  idli. 
p.  17 ;  Murchison  and  Geikie,  Op.  cit  vol.  xvil.  p.  171 ;  and  their  Geoiogiml  Map  qfSeotUsad. 
Harkness,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soe.  toL  xvi.  p.  312. 

t  See  Sir  W.  Logan's  Gtciogy  qfCanadOt  and  Quart  Joum.  OtoL  Soe.  xxl  46. 
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of  them  contain  "  several  zones  of  limestone,  each  of  sufficient  volume  to  consti- 
tute an  independent  fonuation,"  three  of  which,  at  least,  belong  to  the  Lower 
division.  The  existence  of  these  limestones  in  gneissic  rocks  seems  conclusive 
proof  of  the  existence  of  animal  life  in  sufficient  abundance  to  form  such  calcareous 
masses.  The  organic  origin  of  the  limestone  has  been  confirmed  by  the  discovery 
in  that  rock  of  a  large  foraminifer,  named  Eozoon  CanadenM.  * 

Scandinavia, — It  is  probable  that  the  highly  metamorphosed  rocks,  which 
form  the  mountains  of  Norway,  belong  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  Pne-Cambrian 
periods.  An  Eozoon  has  been  found  in  the  limestone  of  a  gneiss  series  (believed 
to  be  Lanrentian)  in  Finland,  t 

Bohemia  and  Bavaria. — ^A  formation  of  gneiss  with  associated  limestone, 
believed  to  be  of  Laurentian  age,  has  been  found  in  these  regions.  The  limestone 
has  yielded  two  foraminifers  allied  to  the  Canadian  species,  and  called  respectively 
Eoxoon  Bohemicum  and  E,  Bavaricum.  X 

Future  research  will  probably  show  the  existence  of  other  pre-Cambrian 
metamorphic  rocks  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  perhaps  in  South  America,  for 
instance,  or  Australia,  or  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia,  where  metamorphic  rocks  are  now 
known  to  exist,  or  may  hereafter  be  discovered,  but  of  which  liie  true  geological 
horizon  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  We  can  indeed  never  hope  to  discover  the 
unaltered  deposits  of  the  earlier  ages  of  the  earth's  history.  The  first-formed 
aqueous  rocks  have  doubtless  long  ago  perished  utterly,  either  from  erosion  by 
water  or  from  having  been  re-absorbed  into  the  molten  interior  of  the  earth.  The 
oldest  sedimentary  rocks  now  left  anywhere  upon  the  globe  must  necessarily  have 
suiTered  more  from  these  two  actions  than  any  newer  rocks.  The  Laurentian 
system  is  the  oldest  we  have  yet  discovered,  but  its  records  are  nearly  obliterated, 
aind  their  history,  therefore,  very  obscure. 

CAMBBIAN  PEBIOD. 

Wales  and  Shropshire. — ^The  lowest  rocks  visible  in  North  Wales 
and  its  borders  having  been  called  tJi€  Cambrian  rocks,  the  period  in 
which  they  were  deposited  may  be  called  provisionally  the  Cambrian 
period.  These  rocks  may  be  seen  largely  developed  in  the  hilly  ground 
between -Harlech  and  Dolgelli,  in  parts  of  Caernarvonshire  west  of  the 
Snowdon  crest,  and  in  Anglesea,  where,  however,  they  are  much  meta- 
morphosed into  chloritic  schists  and  quartz  rocks.  They  are  still  more 
largely  exposed  in  the  Longmynd,  a  range  of  hilly  ground  to  the 
north-west  of  Church  Stretton  in  Shropshire.  The  following  suc- 
cession of  Cambrian  beds  is  described  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Aveline,  the 
thicknesses  being  of  course  approximate,  but  on  the  whole  nearly 
correct : —  § 

*  See  the  desciiptions  given  by  Drs.  Carpenter  and  Dawson  of  this  fossil  in  Quart. 
jo%m.  GwL  Soe,  xzi.  51 ;  xxiL  219 ;  xxiU.  257 ;  InUUectwd  Obmrvtr,  No.  z1.  p.  800 ;  also 
Mnrchison's  Siluria^  p.  12.  The  organic  origin  of  EoMOon  has  been  disputed  by  Meaars. 
King  and  Rowney,  Qtuirt,  Joum.  Gtol.  Soe.  xxiL  185. 

t  See  Mnrchison,  SUuria,  p.  550. 

I  See  Murchison,  SUwria,  p.  372  and  references,  and  the  first  volume  of  the  Ixmdetdurch- 
fanckung  von,  Bokmen,  sect  li.  PP-  246-56,  where  a  nature-print  and  coloured  lithographs  of 
£o»xm  Bohemicum  are  given. 

I  Sheet  36  of  Horlsontal  Sect  of  OeoL  Survey  of  Great  Britain. 
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CoaiM  red  sandstone     ......  7000 

Red  sandy  micaceoos  shale SCO 

Hard  coarse  red  sandstone  and  shale  ,     .  4500 

Hard  gritty  grey  sandstone    .....  1500 

Pnrple  sandy  shale 100 

Reddish-brown  coarse  sandstone      ....  2000 

Purple  shale  and  sandstone 4000 

Grey  rock,  very  hard 1000 

Hard  conglomerate 200 

Hard  sandstone 400 

Greyish-blue  sUty  shale 2000 

Ko  base  seen 23,000 

The  position  of  these  rocks,  with  regard  to  the  overlying  formatknifi^ 
is  shown  in  Fig.  150. 


sriPCRSTOHES 


Fig.  160,    ^ 

Section  across  the  Longmynd,  reduced  from  Sheet  86  of  the  Horisontal  Sectiona  of  the 
Oeological  Survey.    Length  of  section  about  uine  miles. 

d.  Upper  Silurian  (Wenlock  shale  and  LlandoTezy  sandstone^ 

c.  LUndellolUgs.;Lo^^gjj^rt^ 

b.  Lingula  flags,     f 

a.  Cambrian  grits  and  slates. 

In  another  section,  likewise  drawn  by  Mr.  Aveline,  the  saocesBion 
of  strata  is  generally  similar,  but  exhibits  an  apparent  thickness  of 
28,000  feet*  In  one  drawn  bj  Mr.  Selwyn,  across  the  country  between 
Harlech  and  Dolgelli,  are  shown  8000  feet  of  thick  beds  of  hard  grey 
and  greenish-grey  quartz  rock,  sandstone,  and  blue,  green,  and  purple 
clay-slate,  the  lower  part  of  the  series  not  being  seen.t  In  yet  another 
section,  drawn  by  Professor  Ramsay,  from  the  Menai  Strait  over 
Qlyder  Fawr  to  the  north  of  Snowdon,  the  upper  5000  feet  of  the 
Cambrian  series  are  represented  as  consisting  of  green  and  purple 
slates,  grits,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates,  the  pebbles  in  the  latter 
consisting  of  quartz,  quartz-rock,  purple  sandstone,  blue  slate,  black 
slate,  quartziferous  porphyiy,  and  green  jasper,  t  The  Penrhyn  and 
Llanberis  slate-quarries  are  worked  in  a  band  of  slate,  in  the  upper 
part  of  this  series. 

According  to  the  researches  of  the  late  Mr.  Salter  and  Mr.  Hicks, 
the  Cambrian  series,  as  developed  in  Pembrokeshire,  is  divisible  into 
two  groups — 1st,  the  lower  or  Harlech  group,  consisting  of  purple  and 

*  Sheet  94  of  the  same  series  of  sections.  t  Op.  eil.  Sheet  87.  t  Op.eU.  Sheet  SL 
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greenish-grey  sandstone  ;  and  2d,  the  upper  or  Menevian  group,  about 
1 500  or  1600  feet  thick,  consisting  of  dark  fags  and  shales,  and  covered 
by  the  Ffestiniog  group  or  Lingula  flags  of  the  Lower  Silurian  series. 

Scotland. — The  only  rocks  in  Scotland  which  can  be  assigned  to 
this  system  are  those  which,  from  Cape  Wrath  southward  into  Apple- 
cross,  lie  upon  the  fundamental  gneiss  of  that  region,  and  are  uncon- 
formably  covered  by  the  lower  Silnriaa  quartz-rocks  and  limestones. 
They  consist  of  red  and  purple  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  and  are 
at  least  7000  or  8000  feet  thick  (see  Fig.  149).* 

Ibeland. — In  the  northern  part  of  the  County  Wicklow  ;  in  the 
hill  of  Howth,  in  County  Dublin  ;  and  in  the  Forth  mountain  district 
of  South  Wexiford,  are  great  masses  of  rock,  believed  to  belong  to  the 
Bame  series  as  those  just  described  in  North  Wales.  Like  them,  they 
consist  of  massive  beds  of  grit  and  slate,  of  dull  green,  brown,  purple, 
and  liver-coloured  hues,  but  in  Ireland  they  have  also  many  thick,  but 
irregular,  and  often  interrupted,  beds  of  brown  and  yellowish  quartz 
rock  interstratified  with  them.  They  are  greatly  disturbed  and  con- 
fused, so  that  no  continuous  section  can  be  followed  in  them,  although 
single  detached  exposures  show  thicknesses  of  several  thousand  feet. 
Bray  Head,  the  Devil's  Glen,  and  the  hill  called  Carrick  MacReily,  south 
of  that  glen,  the  cliffs  and  rocks  of  Howth,  exhibit  characteristic  examples 
of  the  rocks,  while  those  of  Wexford  may  be  seen  on  the  banks  of  the 
Slaney,  and  on  the  coast  about  Cahore  Point  Fig.  151  is  a  section 
representing  the  structure  of  Bray  Head. 


SOUTH 


NORTH 


ns.  151. 

Sketch  section  of  Bny  Head.    Length  ofMction  about  2  milea. 
9.  QaaitB-rock.  OJ).  Granite  blocka. 

^ote.— In  this  flgnre  the  lower  part  ia  intended  to  represent  the  coast  section';  and  the 
upper  part  the  slope  of  the  hill  above  it  There  are  more  bands  of  qnartz-rock  on  the  hill- 
top than  appear  in  the  sea-cUflk,  bat  the  one  which  forma  the  snmmit,  792  feet,  comes  down 
to  the  cMfib,  as  indicated  by  the  two  lines ;  the  beds  in  the  cliff  were  cross-barred  in  the 
original  drawing,  although  that  character  has  been  omitted  in  the  woodcut 

Characteristic  FomU. — ^No  traces  of  organic  remains,  except  what 
have  been  called  fucoid-markings,  have  as  yet  been  observed  in  the 
Cambrian  rocks  in  North  Wales.  In  the  Longmynd,  however,  Mr. 
Salter  discovered  on  the  surface  of  some  of  the  slabs  numerous  small 
pits  occurring  in  pairs,  which  he  believed  to  be  the  burrows  of  small 
sea-worms,  and  called  Arenieolites  did^nuZf  and  also  an  obscure  impres- 

*  See  the  papers  quoted  in  the  first  note  on  p.  52i. 
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rion,  which  he  Buppoeed  to  b«  that  of  port  of  a  trilobite,  which  he  alM 
PaitKopygt  Ramtayi,  but  of  which  the  o^anic  lutuie  ie  now  vkij  gene- 
rally discredited. 

In  the  Harlech  gronp  Mr.  Hicka  has  found  at  St.  David't  a  tAleraUj- 
abandant  fauna,  containing  twenty  species,  referable  to  seventeen 
genera,  and  including  trilohitea,  pbyllopodg,  brachiopcxla,  and  pteropodt, 
besides  annelid-tracks.  *  In  the  Menevian  group  Messrs.  Saltei  and 
Hicks  brought  to  light  a  peculiarly  rich  fauna,  counting  more  than  tcatj 
species,  among  which  are  included  some  large  trilobites,  one  of  which, 
Paradaridet  Davidii,  nearly  two  feet  long,  ia  characteristic  of  the  gronpL+ 


Fmall  GKiDp  No.  1. 1— Cunbriui  FoalU.    Ireluid. 
B.  Oldhunlk  intlqns.       c.  Hlitlailninii  Hib«mlcnin.       <.  Annleoliuu  dldTiiia. 
b.  ndkta.        d-  AonsUdl  tnckL  /  UoUoHut  tncklT 

Professor  Thomaa  Oldham  (now  Dr.  Oldham,  Superintendent  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  India)  was  the  first  who  noticed  in  the  Cambrian 
BchisU  of  firay  Head,  Wicklow,  the  peculiar  markings  afterwards  de- 

■  BEtBrll.  Auoe.  Rep.  1898,  p.  «8;  Md  Lyell'i  Shut jil'.  Jfnniial,  p.  470, 
t  a«  Brll.  Atax.  Rrp.  ISM-CA^:  and  Qmrt.  Jouni.  G»f.  Sm.  hi.  uv. 
t  Tbe  rnctloul  nomben  ippended  to  thue  tgoni  denote  tli«  proportions  th*r  iK*^  t" 

the  origlntlB.  u  t.  on«  tbird.  etc.     It  tb«  bigbiwt  Dgvn  be  Uie  Dtunentor,  u  f  11  nuld 

mns  thiX  tbt  Hgon  vu  Urns  time*  the  ita  of  the  origbuL 
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scribed  by  Professor  Edward  Forbes  as  Oldhamiay  in  honour  of  the 
discoverer.  Of  these  two  species  were  named  0.  antiqua  and  radiata. 
Professor  Forbes  considering  them  to  be  allied  to  Sertnlarian  zoophytes ; 
other  natnralists,  however,  believe  them  to  be  plants,  and  that  they 
may  have  belonged  to  lime-secreting  nullipores  or  algss.  Dr.  J.  Kinahaa 
found  marks  on  the  rocks  of  Bray  Head  like  the  mounds  and  holes  of 
lob- worms,  and  was  led  thereby  to  the  discovery  of  the  casts  of  the  tubes 
below,  and  by  a  lucky  blow  disclosed  one  which  retained  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  marks  made  by  the  tentacles,  a  reduced  sketch  of  which  is 
shown  above,  in  Fig.  c.  He  named  the  species  Histioderma  BibemicunL 
The  fossil  group  No.  1  contains  representations  of  all  the  known 
fossils  of  the  Cambrian  rocks  yet  found  in  Ireland.  The  Oldhanda 
radiata  is  very  common  in  certain  beds  of  purplish  and  greenish 
arenaceous  slates  in  two  or  three  places  on  Bray  Head,  and  at  Orey- 
Btones,  County  Wicklow.  0,  antiqua  is  more  rare,  but  has  been  found 
not  only  at  Bray  Head  but  at  Howth  by  Dr.  Einahan,  and  was  pro- 
cured largely  from  Cairick  mountain  by  J.  Flanagan,  in  soft  greenish 
slate.  The  HUtioderma  has  not  yet  been  found  anywhere  except  at 
Bray  Head,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Kinahan.* 

Foreign  IioealitieB. 

Bohemia, — ^The  admirable  researches  of  M.  Barrande  have  brought  to  light 
the  existence  in  Bohemia  of  a  Cambrian  fauna  answering  to  that  found  in  the 
Menevian  group  of  Pembrokeshire,  but  apparently  not  yet  containing  representa- 
tives  of  the  older  or  Harlech  fauna. 

Scandinavia, — In  Norway  a  red  sandstone  and  conglomerate  lies  xmconform- 
ably  on  the  older  gneiss,  and  passes  under  the  newer  gneiss  of  that  coxmtry,  and, 
like  the  corresponding  red  sandstones  in  the  north-west  of  Scotland,  is  referred  to 
the  Cambrian  series,  i*  In  Sweden  some  horizontal  shales,  called  "  alum-schists," 
have  yielded  Paradoxid^  Hickeii  and  other  fossils,  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
Pembrokeshire  Cambrian  groups.  $ 

America. — In  Canada  the  Laurentian  gneiss  is  covered  unconformably  by  a 
sedes  of  sandstones  12,000  feet  thick,  to  which  the  name  of  *'  Huronian  "  has 
been  given  by  Sir  William  Logan.     No  fossils  have  yet  been  found  in  it.  § 

*  It  was  flgtired  and  described  by  him  in  the  Journal  Gtcl,  Soc  Dub.  vol.  vUL  p.  98. 
t  See  Oeikie,  Proc  Roy,  Soc  Edin.  v.  p.  592.  t  See  Angelln's  Paloeontologica  Suecioa. 

I  See  Murdiison,  Silurian  p.  426,  and*  references. 
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BTLUBIASr  FEBIOD. 
LOWKR  SiLTTRIAN. 

Waucs  and  Shropshire. — ^The  tenn  Silurian  is  derived  from  the 
name  of  an  old  British  tribe,  the  Silures,  who  inhabited  part  of  South 
Wales ;  their  borders  being,  for  geological  purposes,  a  little  extended 
into  Shropshire,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Pembroke  on  the  other,  and  the 
district  christened  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  Siluria.  The  rocka,  first 
surveyed  in  that  district  by  him,  were  divided  into  two  series,  an  upper 
and  a  lower.  These  rocks,  especially  the  lower  part  of  the  series,  w^e 
afterwards  found  by  the  Qeological  Survey  to  spread  to  the  north-west 
in  many  large  undulations,  so  as  to  extend  throughout  North  Wales 
also,  where  they  were  first  surveyed  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Sedgwick. 
They  may  conveniently  be  separated  into  two  series,  the  Lower  Silurian 
and  the  Upper  Silurian ;  and,  as  before,  we  may  take  these  tenns  for  the 
provisional  designations  of  the  periods  during  which  they  were  formed. 
Merionethshire  and  Caernarvonshire  in  North  Wales,  and  Caermarthen- 
shire  in  South  Wales,  afford  us  the  best  developed  and  most  typical  groups 
of  the  rocks  formed  during  this  period. 
The  groups  are  the  following  : — 

Foet. 

5.  Lower  Llandovery  rocks 1000 

4.  Bala  beds,  or  Cantdoc  rocki       ....         6000 

8.  Llandeilo  flags 5000 

2.  Tremadoc  slates 1000 

1.  Lingola  flags 5000 

The  diagrammatic  section  given  in  Fig.  152  will  show  the  relations 
of  these  groups  to  each  other  in  the  county  of  Merioneth.* 

The  relation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Silurian  series  to  the  Cambrian 
rocks  ia  also  shown  in  Fig.  150,  where,  however,  the  upper  part  of  the 
former  is  concealed  by  unconformable  beds  belonging  to  the  Upper 
Silurian  serie8.t     In  aU  cases  in  North  Wales,  there  seems  to  be  a 

*  This  section  is  condensed  (bj  omitting  the  igneous  rocks,  and  the  coires  and  fractnies 
which  canse  the  same  beds  to  be  repeated  over  the  ground)  from  that  on  Sheet  37  of  the 
Horizontal  Sections  of  the  Geological  Bmrey,  which  runs  from  near  Harlech,  across  the 
oonntry  sonth  of  Bala  Lake.    It  was  ran  by  Mr.  Selwyn,  Mr.  Aveltne,  and  myselt 

t  Sheet  81  of  the  Sections  of  the  Geological  Snnrey,  drawn  by  Professor  Bamsay  from 
Henai  Straits  over  Glyder  Fawr,  shows  a  similar  relation  and  succession  of  groups. 
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perfect  confonnity  between  the  Cambrian  and  the  base  of  the  lower 
Silurian  series,  and  a  regular  gradation,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  upon 
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Fig.  152. 
Denbighshire  sandstone  (Wenlock  fossils) 
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any  determinate  boundary  between  the  two.  This  is  the  case  even  with 
the  subdivisions  of  the  lower  Silurian  rocks  themselves,  since  the 
dark  slates  and  grits  or  flags,  of  the  Lingula  flags,  Llandeilo  flags,  and 
Bala  beds,  are  often  so  similar,  and  graduate  one  into  another  so  gently, 
that  no  good  physical  boundaries  can  be  detected  between  the  groups, 
and  we  are  dependent  solely  on  the  fossils  for  their  separation. 

In  South  Wales  the  obscurity  is  greater  on  account  of  the  lie  of  the 
rocks,  which  are  greatly  disturbed,  often  vertical,  and  traversed  by 
numerous  and  rapid  flexures,  so  that  although  the  type  of  the  Llandeilo 
flags  is  to  be  sought  in  Caermarthenshire,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible there  to  determine  the  whole  series.  It  is  necessary,  indeed,  to 
trace  the  rocks,  step  by  step,  from  Caermarthenshire  into  Merioneth 
and  Caernarvon  before  this  can  be  properly  done,  as  it  is  also  necessary 
to  follow  them  from  both  North  and  South  Wales  into  Shropshire, 
before  their  relations  to  the  deposits  of  the  next  period  can  be  com- 
pletely understood. 

1.  Xiingiila  Flags. — Immediately  to  the  westward  of  the  Cambrian 
rocks  of  the  Longmynd  in  Shropshire,  and  therefore  above  them,  since 
the  dip  of  the  rocks  there  is  to  the  w^est,  come  some  dark  slaty  shales 
with  beds  of  grit  and  flagstone,  having  a  thickness  of  3000  or  4000 
feet  (see  Fig.  150).  In  Merionethshire,  in  the  Barmouth  and  Harlech 
country,  the  Cambrian  rocks,  rising  up  en  masse  about  Rhinog  Fawr, 
Btretch  round  it  with  a  semicircular  sweep,  dipping  near  Harlech  to 
north-west,  near  Trawsfynnydd  to  north,  and  then  curve  round  so  as  to 
dip  eastwuxl,  thence  down  to  Barmouth.  They  everywhere  dip  under, 
and  are  succeeded  by,  masses  of  dark  slate,  often  ferruginous,  with 
banded  arenaceous  flags,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  spotted  with  impres- 
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aiona  of  UnguUx.  The  beda  thaa  chancterued  have  a  tlucknen  of 
about  6000  feet  in  this  locality.  la  like  maanei,  in  Caemarvoiuliire, 
between  the  Menai  Straite  and  the  crest  of  (he  SDOwdon  nnge,  the 
Cambrian  rocks  dip  beneath  3000  or  4000  feet  of  dark  bine  or  black 
elate,  with  grey  and  brown  sandstone.  These  beds  are  the  Lingnla 
flags  of  Profesut  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Davis,  a  term  derived  from  tbe 
occurrence  in  these  strata  of  a  LinguUtla  (fonnerlj  called  Linytda). 

The  Lingula  Flags  pass  down  conformably  into  the  top  of  the 
Cambrian  series,  and  are  indeed  closely  linked  with  that  eeriee  both 
etratigiaphically  and  poUeontologically.     Though  no  decided  uncon- 


F«al1  aroup  No.  1 
Llngula  Flag  Fosiils. 

a.  CrailsM  •emlpllot*.  d.  Oleniu  micmnH. 

b.  DirtyoDfnu  loeLHlfi-  <-  AgDoitna  prlnofi]*, 

c.  Lingulells  DirtiU.  /.  HTmeDocub  nnnLouda. 

formability  has  been  detected  between  the  LinpiU  Flags  and  higher 
ports  of  the  system,  such  is  inferred  to  eiiat  in  North  Wales,  where  in 
a  distance  of  only  eleven  miles  that  group  of  strata  dimini^es  in 
apparent  thickness  from  6000  or  6000  feet  to  only  2000  feet,  not  hj 
an  actual  thinning  out  of  the  beds,  but  "  probably  Ity  unconformable 
overlap."  This  physical  break  ia  further  confirmed  by  a  marked 
change  in  the  fossils,  those  of  the  l4um;ula  Flags  difTering  to  a  great 
extent  geuerically,  and  almost  wholly  specifically,  from  those  of  the 
overlying  groups.* 

•  lUniu)''!  Nora  WaU—UnL.  Oat.  S<av.  ill  »0. 
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Crustacea 


Flarii     .    .    Craziaiia  semiplicata 
Polytoa .    .    Bictyonema  sodale 
Brachiopoda   Lingolella  Davisii 

lepis 

Oithis  lenticnlaTis 
Agnostns  princeps 
Conocoryphe  inyita 

depressa 

Hymenocaris  vennicauda 
Olenus  alatus. 
■            micmruB 
Paradozides  Hickflii  . 
Davidia  . 


Characteniiic  Fossils. — ^Abont  forty  species  of  fossils  have  been 
obtained  from  this  gronp.  The  following  list  may  be  taken  as  con- 
taining the  characteristic  forms 

Foss.  gr.  2,  a.  * 

Fofis.  gr.  2,  b. 

Fobs.  gr.  2,  e, 

M.G.S.  iiL  p.  834,  fig.  11. 

M.G.S.,  ill.  pi  4,  figs.  8-10. 

Foss.  gr.  2  e. 

M.G.S.,  iii.  pi.  4,  figs.  5-7. 

SiL  foss.  5,  fig.  2. 

Foss.gr.  2,/. 

Foss,  gr.  2,  cL 

M.G.S.  iii.  pL  4,  fig.  12. 

SiL  foss.  (45),  fig.  1. 

2.  Tremadoo  Slates. — ^Under  this  name  is  included  a  group  of  dark 
slates,  which  have  only  a  local  development,  but  near  Tremadoc,  in 
Caernarvonshire,  attain  a  thickness  of  more  than  1000  feet  Thirty-six 
species  of  fossils  (on  the  whole,  distinct  from  those  of  the  Lingula  Flags 
and  the  Llandeilo  beds)  have  been  obtained  from  these  slates,  including 
two  genera  of  pteropods,  two  genera  of  cephalopods,  seven  genera  of  trilo- 
bites  {Anffdina,  Asaphus,  CheiruruSy  Conocorypkey  DikeUnxphalus,  Ogygicty 
and  Olenus),  and  the  LinguleUa  Davisii.  This  group  of  strata  dies  out 
northwards,  so  as  to  allow  the  Llandeilo  rocks  to  come  down  directly 
npon  the  Cambrian  series. 

8.  Uandeilo  Flags. — Where  the  whole  series  is  most  fully  developed 
in  North  Wales,  the  Tremadoc  slates  are  found  to  be  covered  by  other 
beds  of  dark  slate  and  sandy  flags,  with  bands  of  sandstone  occasionally, 
which  cannot  be  separated  physically  from  those  below  them,  but  con- 
tain a  different  group  of  fossils,  and  are  about  5000  feet  thick.  In  South 
Wales  these  fossils  are  found  in  a  well-marked  group  of  rocks,  consisting 
of  finely-laminated  dark-brown  sandy  flagstones,  interstratified  with  black 
earthy  slates,  and  containing  calcareous  bands  that  sometimes  become 
regular  limestones,  and  are  still  worked  for  lime.  Similar  rocks,  like- 
wise containing  one  (or  two)  bands  of  limestone,  occur  also  in  North 
Wales,  near  Llanrhaidr  yn  Mochnant,  the  limestone  forming,  in  one 
place,  a  conspicuous  crag  called  Craig-y-Glyn.  In  South  Wales  the 
beds  are  very  well  seen  near  the  small  town  of  Llandeilo  Fawr,  whence 
Sir  R.  L  Mu^chison  named  them  the  Llandeilo  flags. 

*  The  references  here  given  point  out  where  figures  of  the  fosBlls  named  nuiy  be  seen. 
"  Foss.  gr."  refers  to  the  gronps  of  fossils  figured  in  this  worlc ;  "Q.  J.  QeoL  Soc,"  to  the 
Quarteriy  Journal  of  the  Otclogical  SoeUty  cj"  London;  "Sil.  foss.,**  to  the  gronpe  in  the 
woodcuts  in  the  4th  edition  of  SUwia;  **  SiL  foss.  pL**  to  the  plates  in  the  same ;  "  Pal. 
foss.,"  to  McCoy's  Pakeozoic  FotriU,  published  by  Professor  Sedgwick ;  **  Dec.  O.  B.,"  and 
"  U.  Q.  B.;*  to  the  Dtoades  and  Memotn  of  the  GeologUxa  Swrvey ;  "  M'Coy,  SiL  foss./*  to  the 
SUwian  FoaOs  of  M'Coy,  published  by  Sir  R.  Oiilflth,  Bart. ;  "Fora  G.  &,"  to  PorUock's 
Otologioal  Etport    Other  sources  will  be  pointed  out  hereafter. 
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CharaeUrutic  FottiU.  —  These  are  abmuknt  at  the  localitia 
mentioned,  and  may  frequently  be  piocoied  in  other  places,  where  thn 
group  is  exhibited.  In  a  quany  by  Pont  I^diee,  near  Llandello  Vrnwr, 
I  observed,  in  the  year  1 867,  some  dark  grey  earbooaceotu  shales,  with 
beds  of  brownish  BftDdstone,  covered  with  black  stains,  like  the  re- 
mains of  plants.  Some  of  these  were  cnrred  linear  stripes,  an  indi 
wide,  and  two  or  three  feet  long  ;  others  were  black  concretionaij 


Uudallp  Flag  FouUl 

a.  Dldymognpnta  KnRhliODlL       c.  OrililaBUU.  t.  Aophaa  trnimu. 

b.  RutritM  ptngiiDDi.  d  Tdnndeui  Ambrlattu.      /.  OgfgU  BucML 

nodules  squeezed  flat  in  dimple-like  depressions,  and  some  stains  going 
throngh  the  beds  like  roots.  Tbey  were  associated  with  small  corals, 
and  covered  by  beds  containing  the  tiilobite  named  Off^ia  B\te\ii ; 
otherwise  the  beds  looked  like  Coal-measures  with  plant  remains^  They 
were  possibly  the  tangled  remains  of  sea-weeds,  matted  together  in  a 
bed  of  ulL  They  are  interesting  as  giving  us  a  possible  clue  to  the 
existence  of  beds  of  anthracite,  occurring  either  in  these  rocks  or  the 
next  succeeding  group. 


*  PouJ  AcUnotDniimiliUimcODUDonlf  all«]iW[«U,iiiiintti(w 
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Annelida 


BydroKoa 


Chondrites  informia 
Palseochorda  migor 
minor 


Didymograpsns  Mturchisonii 
DiplograpsuB  pristis 

Graptolithiu  Hiaingeri  (Sagittarius)  Q.  J.  G«o.  Soc.,  viii  pL  21,  fig.  8. 

Foss.  gr.  8  6. 


Rastrites  peregrinus 
BrfUkiopoda   Lingnla  attennata  . 

Orthis  alata   . 

Siphonotreta  micnla 
Conch^era,     PidflBarcha  amygdalis 

socialis  . 

Oasteropoda    Enomphalns  Comdensis . 

Ophileta  compacta . 

Madurea  Logani    • 

-^ Peachii   . 


Heteropoda 


Cephalopoda 
Annelida    . 

CrtiaUicea  . 


Orthoceras  Avelinii 
Nereites  Cambrensis 

Sedgwickii 

^glina  binodosa    . 
Ampyz  nndas 
Asaphus  laticoetatus 

tyrannns . 

Calymene  parvifrons 
nisenns  perovalis    . 
OgygiA  Bachii 

Selwynii    . 

Trinudeus  fimbriatus 
Lloydii. 


PaL  foss.  pi.  1  A. 
Pal.  fosa.  t.  1  A. 
Do.  Do. 

Foss.  gr.  8,  a. 
SU.  foss.  pL  1,  fig.  2. 


SU.  foss.  11,  fig.  18. 

Foss.  gr.  8,  e. 

SiL  foss.  11,  fig.  17. 

M.G.S.  iil  pL  11,  6,  fig.  17. 

M.6.S.  iii  pi.  11,  0,  fig.  18. 

SiL  foss.  pi.  7,  fig.  5. 

Sil.  foss.  27,  fig.  4. 

SiL  foss.  40,  fig.  1. 

Sil.  foss.  27,  figs.  1,  2. 

SU.  foss.  9,  fig.  4. 

SiL  foss.  42,  fig.  8. 

SiL  foss.  42,  fig.  2. 

SiL  foss.  9,  fig.  6. 

SiL  foss.  48,  fig.  7. 

PaL  foss.  p.  170. 

Foss.  gr.  8,  e. 

Sil.  foss.  10,  fig.  4. 

SiL  foss.  4,  figs.  13, 14. 

Foss.  gr.  8,  /. 

Sil.  foss.  9,  fig.  8. 

Foss.  gr.  8,  d. 

sa  foss.  10,  fig.  7. 

SiL  foss.  8,  and  p.  521. 


t  Ribeiria  complanata     . 

4.  Bala  and  Oaradoo  Group. — The  central  part  of  Merioneth^ 
around  the  town  of  Bala  and  its  lake,  affords  the  most  typical  example 
of  these  rocks.  No  hard  line,  however,  can  be  drawn  between  them 
and  the  LlandeHo  flags  below.  The  black  slates  gradually  become 
more  sandy  and  gritty  in  texture,  and  more  grey  in  colour,  as  we  pass 
from  the  Arenig  mountains  towards  Bala,  so  that  over  the  black  slates 
which  we  may  assign  to  the  Llandeilo  flags,  we  get  grey  grits  and  slates 
with  a  total  lliickness  of  5000  or  6000  feet,  which  we  may  class  with 
the  Bala  beds.     This  thickness  may  be  subdivided  near  Bala  in  the 


**       " 

Feet. 

g.  Dark  grey  and  black  sandy  slates   . 
/.  Himant  limestone  . 

.     1200 
10 

e.  Grey  sandy  slates  and  grits 
d.  Bala  limestone 

.     1500 
25 

c.  Grey  sandy  slates  and  grits 
6.  Bala  "ash  bed"  or  tuff      . 

.     1400 
15 

0.  Grey  sandy  slates  and  sandstones   . 

(say)  1850 

5500 

*  Bee  section,  Fig.  152. 
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The  Bala  tuff  (b)  diMppean  in  the  hilla  to  the  aonth  of  th«  lake,  aUhoi^ 
the  calcareous  band  {d)  called  the  Bala  limestone  is  distinctly  traceable  some 
miles  farther  south,  dying  away  towards  Dinas  Mowddwy.  The  Himant  lirne^ 
stone  (/)  is  only  seen  at  one  spot  in  the  valley  called  Hirnant,  three  miles  east  of 
Bala,  and  another  a  mile  or  two  north  of  it.  As  the  beds  are  traoed  to  the  north- 
west and  west,  the  Bala  limestone  retains  its  characters  very  persistently  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Penmachno,  and  the  tuff  (6)  is  always  found  at  abont  the  same 
distance  below  it ;  another  similar  tuff  coming  in,  in  some  places,  about  a  tiKrasaod 
feet  lower  down.  The  occurrence  of  the  two  peculiar  beds,  the  limestone  and  the 
tufi^  below  it,  enabled  me,  when  surveying  the  ground  in  1846  and  1847,  to  trace 
them  through  a  number  of  large  dislocations  across  a  broken  country,  firam  the 
valley  of  the  Dee  to  that  of  the  Conway. 

To  the  west  of  the  Conway  valley  the  Bala  beds  became  more  and  more  in- 
vaded  by  igneous  rocks,  both  contemporaneous  and  intrusive,  and  the  toffs  or  aslt- 
beds  join  on  to  their  parent  bands  of  contemporaneous  trap.    The  grey  giitty 


-#^ 


Fossil  Group  No.  4« 
Bala  and  Caiadoc  FossQs. 
a.  Orthis  flabellttlam.  d.  Modiolopsis  expsnsa. 

h.  Orthis  elegantula.  e.  Holopea  coDcinna. 

c  Gtenodonta  semitmneata.  /.  Litnltes  Hibemiaus. 

slates  become  more  purely  black  slate  as  we  approach  the  town  of  Conway, 
though  thick  beds  of  brownish  sandstone  occur  in  them.  Some  of  these  sandstones 
are  calcareous,  and  probably  are  on  the  same  horizon  as  the  Bala  limestone,  and 
they  have  below  them  two  thick  masses  of  felstone  trap,  separated  by  slnte,  which 
contains  a  peculiar  bed  of  purple  conglomerate  ;  these  felstones  being,  perhaps, 
the  old  submarine  flows  from  which  tiie  ash-beds  of  the  Bala  country  derived 
their  origin.  This  peculiar  succession  again  made  it  possible  to  trace  a  series 
of  faults  with  throws  of  two  or  three  thousand  feet  across  the  hills  south  of 
Conway, 

Farther  south  a  great  calcareous  tuff,  forming  the  upper  part  of  Snowdon,  is 
considered  by  Professor  Ramsay  to  be  the  representative  of  the  Bala  limestone  ; 
and  enormous  masses  of  igneous  rocks  spread  below  it  with  such  complication  as 
to  have  required  years  of  labour  on  the  part  of  my  colleagues,  Ramsay,  Selwyn, 
and  Aveline,  to  disentangle  and  lay  them  down  on  the  published  maps  and 
sections  of  the  Geological  Survey.  For  not  only  were  these  great  masses  of 
igneous  rocks  of  almost  all  varieties,  and  both  of  contemporaneous  and  intrusive 
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CilMUscteT,  but  bIidIIbt  Igneoiu  masses  occnr  on  dlffeient  goologlul  horiioii*.  The 
traps  of  SnowdonlB,  fOr  insUnee,  wMch  lie  in  the  BsJa  beds,  die  amy  towards 
the  toatli-eBit  into  one  or  two  thin  tnffl,  and  gradually  diaappear  dtogethsr, 
while  a  similar  series  commences  in  that  directicn  in  the  LUndeUo  and  Lingnls 
fla^,  (arming  the  hills  known  as  the  Arenigs,  Aian  Mowddwy,  and  Cadei  Idris. 
A  eormponding  change  takes  place  simnltaneongly  in  the  aqneons  rocks,  the 
Bala  beds  of  Caernarronshira  more  nearly  resembling  some  of  the  Llandeilo  beds 
of  Merioneth  than  they  do  those  of  the  proper  Bala  country.  Tbis  changing 
■eri«B  is,  moreorer,  thrown  into  many  abrupt  curvatune  over  paiallel  anticlinal 
and  synclinal  axes,  the  radii  of  the  cnrvea  being  often  some  miles  in  length,  while 
nnmeions  and  very  large*  dislocations  traverse  ths  rocks  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion, leaving  them,  in  some  paits,  like  a  heap  of  di^ointed  ruins.  The  mins,  too, 
hare  been  worn  and  gullied  by  denodlng  sgendes,  and  are  only  to  be  examined 
here  and  there  where  l^y  are  nncovered  by  soil  or  vegetable  growth.    The 


B.  Bohlnnaphiirttaa  unntlDra.  d.  Licliaa  Bibemlcns. 

i,  BptiBionltes  UtcbL  •.  Fhacop*  splotUatiu. 

c  EIbhob  Davl^  /  Agnostiu  MnodDK 

difficulty  of  the  task  of  determining  the  tonner  order  and  arrangement  of  their 
several  parts  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  go  over  the  ground  with  the 
geological  mafs  and  sectioni  in  thair  hands,  and  vatlfy  onr  interpretation  of  its 

If  from  ths  typical  Bala  oonnty  we  proceed  eastwards  towards  Shropehire, 
the  Bala  beds  assume  another  phase.  They  lose  most  of  their  igneous  rocks,  and 
much  of  their  aUty  character,  and  pass  into  a  formation  ol  brown  sandstone,  with 
oocasional  calcareous  bands,  in  which  form  they  wen  first  described  by  Sir  R.  1. 

*  One  usgiiUlceat  dislocation  runs  for  neariy  ilrtj-ili  nilts  (hini  the  lowUnd  of 
Cbsskln,  thnngh  the  Hondred  of  Tale  fn  Denblghshln,  down  throngb  Bali  T^e,  on  the 
west  side  of  Amu  and  east  of  Cadsr  Idrls,  througli  Tal-y-llTB  to  the  sea  eoaat  ncu  Towyn. 
It  dlilocala  the  CaibonlierotLi  as  well  as  the  Lower  eilurlu  roclu,  and  has  an  apparent 
downliiKiw  to  the  north-west  of  8000  or  «M0  feet.    It  ml^  be  well  eaUed  the  Yale  sod 
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Hydrona .     . 
Polytoa     .     . 


t 


MorchiBon  under  the  name  of  the  Candoc  Sandstone.  This  name  ia  deriTadfrvB 
the  hill  called  Caer  Caradoc,  near  Church  StTetton«  the  ancient  caer  or  csmp  on 
which  ia  named  after  the  old  British  King,  Caradoc,*  whom  the  Romazis  caDai 
Caractacns.t 

CharacteriMtic  FostiU, — In  the  identification  of  a  foimatioii  thus 
▼aiying  in  lithological  type,  it  is  obvious  that  great  assbtance  must  be 
derived  from  its  everywhere  containing  certain  chaiacterlstic  foesils,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  Ust  of  the  most  remarkable  and  abnndant 
species : — 

Q.  J.  Geol.  Soc.,  iz.  p.  87. 

Q.  J.  deoL  Soc,  vii-  p.  174. 

Q.  J.  GeoL  Soc,  vilL  p.  390. 

SiL  foss.  27. 

Portl.  Geol.  Report^  p.  82S. 

SiL  foss.  3S,  fig.  6. 

Foss.  gr.  5,  0. 

SiL  foss.  3S,  fig.  1. 

SiL  foss.  84,  fig.  2. 

Sil.  foss.  S4,  fig.  1. 

Foss.  gr.  5,  & 

SiL  foss.  42,  fig.  4. 

MH:ioy.  PaL  foss.,  pu  133. 

Dec.  7,  t  b. 

SiL  foss.  29,  Fig.  3. 

Fobs.  gr.  5,/. 

SiL  foss.  46,  Fig.  1. 

SU.  foes.  11,  Fig.  10  a. 

SiL  foss.  11,  Fig.  9. 

SU.  foss.  48,  Fig.  1. 

SU.  foss.  48,  Fig.  4. 

Dec.  G.  &,  No.  2. 

Foss.  gr.  5,  e. 

Fobs.  gr.  5,  d. 

Foss.  gr.  5,  e. 

SiL  foss.  48,  Fig.  5. 

Port  Geol.  Rep.,  p.  257. 

SiL  foss.  14,  Fig.  2. 

SiL  foss.  35,  fig.  1. 

Fobs.  gr.  4,  h, 

Foss.  gr.  4,  a. 

M*Coy,  Sil.  foss.  pL  3,  fig.  12. 

SiL  foss.  18,  fig.  7. 

Sil.  syst,  p.  686. 

Fobs.  gr.  4,  & 

Foss.  gr.  4,  d, 

SU.  foss.  18,  fig.  12. 


Aimelida  .     . 
Crtutacea  .     . 


Didymograpsas  caduoens 
Diplograpsus  boUatus 
Graptolithus  Conybeari  . 
PtUodictya  acuta    . 
Dictyonema  (FenesteUa)  capillaris 
Mchinodermata  Agelacrinus  Bnchianus  . 

Echinosphsrites  aorantiom 

Balticus 

Paleaster  asperrimns 

obtosus . 

Spheronites  Litchi . 
Cro9sopodia*Scotica 
Trachydemia  Iseve . 
Acidaspis  JamesU  . 
JBglina  mirabilis    . 
Agnostns  trinodus  . 
Asaphus  Powisii  {and  Llandeilo) 
Beyrichia  compUcata      Do, 
Calymene  brevicapitata  Do, 
Cheimros  clavifhrns 
Harpes  Flanagani  . 
lUainos  Bowmanni 
lUtenus  DavisU 
Lichas  Hibeniicas  . 
Phacops  apicnlatns 
Remopleurides  dorBO-spinifer 
Staurocephalus  globiceps 
Trinucleus  seticomis 
Discina  (Orbicula)  punctata 
Orthis  elegantula   . 

flabeUulum  . 

insularis  (galeas)  . 

vespertilio    . 

Strophomena  complanata 
Ctenodonta  semitruncata 
Modiolopsis  ezpansa 
Orthonota  nasuta  . 


Do. 


Do, 


Braehiopoda  . 


Conehifera     . 


*  In  the  pronunciation  of  Welsh  words  the  accent  is  always  to  be  thrown  on  the 
penultimate  ayllable,  so  that  although  in  Shropshire  the  name  is  pronounced  CAiadoo,  in 
Wales  it  would  be  called  Caridoc 

t  The  student  should  consult  on  this  formation  the  memoir  by  Professor  Ramsay  on 
North  Wales,  Mem,  Oeol.  Survey,  toL  ilL 
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Ocuteropoda  . 


ffeieropoda    . 
Cephalopoda  . 


Cyclonema  mpestiiB 
Holopsea  concinna  . 
Raphistoma  equale 
Belleropbon  nodosus 
Litiiites  Hibemicus 
Orthoceras  vagans  . 
Poterioceras  approximatum 


Sil.  fofls.  40,  fig.  4. 
Fo88.  gr.  4,  fig.  e. 
Sil.  fo88.  40,  fig.  2. 
Sil.  f088.  IS,  fig.  11. 
Fo88.  gr.  4.  /. 
SU.  fosa.  42,  fig.  1. 
M^Coy,  SiL  foBS.,  p.  10. 


6.  Iiower  Iilandorery  Books. — In  tracing  the  top  of  the  Bala  beds 
from  North  Wales  into  South  Wales,  certain  beds  of  sandstone  come  in. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  little  town  of  Llandoveiy,  in  Caennarthen- 
sbire,  a  bed  of  conglomerate  occurs  which  may  be  taken  as  the  base  of 
a  series  of  sandstones  and  shales,  varying  £rom  200  to  900  feet  in 
thickness,  which  appear  to  belong  physically  to  the  Bala  beds  ;  and  to 
be  a  mere  local  subdivision  of  that  series.  There  is,  however,  rather  a 
peculiar  assemblage  of  fossils  in  them,  1 1  species  being  confined  to  the 
group,  93  ranging  into  it  from  the  Bala  beds  below,  and  83  passing 
from  it  into  the  Upper  Llandovery  group.  Some  of  the  fossils  peculiar 
to  the  group,  and  therefore  characteristic  of  it,  are — 

Sil.  foss.  27. 

Sil.  foBB.  pi.  9. 

Foes.  gr.  6,  h. 

SiL  foss.  pi.  10,  fig.  12. 

M'Coy,  Pal.  foss.  804. 

Bala  beds  below  into  the  Lower 

_# 


Kidulites  favua 
Meristella  crassa 

angustifrons 


Mnrchisonia  angalata 
Holopella  tenuicincta 

Some  of  those  which  range  from  the 
Llandovery  rocks,  are  the  following  :— 

Petraia  snbduplicata 
Ortbis  Actoni89 
Orthis  caligramma . 
Murclusonia  simplex 
Homalonotus  bisulcatus 
niffinos  Bowmazmi 
Lichaa  lazatus 


Sil  foss.  14. 

Sil.  fofls.  82. 

SU.  foss.  9. 

M*Ooy,  Pal  foss.  294. 

SiL  foss.  9. 

Dec.  G.  S.  2. 

SiL  foss.  44. 


The  group  is  connected  with  the  rocks  above  by  the  occurrence  of 
Pentameri,  especially  Stricklandinia  (Pentamerus)  lens  (Foss.  gr.  No.  6, 
Fig.  d),  in  great  abundance  (whence  the  two  groups  of  Llandoveiy  rocks 
are  sometimes  called  the  Pentamerus  beds),  and  by  the  foUowing 
fossils: — 


Petraia  hina 

Atrypa  hemispherica  and  marginalis 
Leptiena  sdssa  and  transversalis 
Phacops  StokesU    .        .        .         . 
Pteiinea  retroflexa .... 


Sil.  foss.  52. 
Sil.  foss.  pi.  9. 
Sil.  foss.  pi.  9. 
SiL  foss.  pL  10,  fig.  6. 
Sil.  foss.  pL  9,  fig.  26. 


besides  several  that  range  from  the  Lower  into  the  Upper  Silurian 
groups. 

•  Consolt  MoTchiflon's  Sttwia,  chaps.  It.  and  fx. ;  Bamsay,  op.  cU.  pp.  280-3 ;  Hor. 
Sect  GeoL  Survey,  Sheet  4;  and  Quart,  Jowm,  GtoL  Soo.,  toL  zlx.  (President's  Address). 
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It  IB  probable  that  this  group  of  rocks  has  in  reality  a  much  widar 
extension  than  has  yet  been  assigned  to  it,  and  that  it  occupies  move  or 
less  of  the  Luge  tract  of  Lower  Silurian  ground  whidi  spreads  in 
numerous  undulations  through  Cardiganshire  and  the  adjacent  coimties. 
The  Plynlymmon  group  of  Professor  Sedgwick,  in  part  at  least,  helfwigB 
to  it,  as  appears  from  the  list  of  foesihi  got  at  the  Deyil's  Bridge,  and 
determined  by  Mr.  Salter,  in  which  Atrypa  cra$»a  occurs.*  Professcff 
Sedgwick's  Aberystwith  group  may  possibly,  perhaps,  belong  to  Ifae 
Bala  beds  below ;  but  the  whole  country  is  so  yiolently  contorted^  and 
thrown  into  such  numerous  and  rapid  undulations,  that  it  is  alimBt 
impossible  to  observe  directly  the  order  of  superposition  of  the  xoc^ 
as  appears  from  the  fact  of  Fh)fe8sor  Sedgwick's  placing  his  gFonps 
below  the  Uandeilo  flags  instead  of  above  them,  which  from  Prafeasor 
BamMty'.  aection  t  is  obviously  their  true  position. 

CuHBBRLAND  AND  Wkstmorelaitd. — In  these  counties  the  lower 
Llandeilo  flags  are  represented  by  a  thick  group  of  slates,  known  as  the 
Skiddaw  slates,  containing  graptolites,  trQobites,  and  brachiopoda  of 
Llandeilo  types,  but  the  Lingula  flags  are  nowhere  reached.  Above 
the  Skiddaw  group  comes  a  great  succession  of  green  slates  and  por- 
phyries—derived from  the  ejections  of  Lower  Silurian  Tolcanoes.  In 
these  beds  fossils  are  very  rare,  but  overlying  them  comes  the  Coniston 
limestone,  which,  from  its  fossils,  is  identified  with  the  Bala  limestone. 
These  rocks  pass  under  other  beds  which  represent  the  upper  division 
of  the  Silurian  system.]! 

SooTLAND. — ^The  southern  uplands  of  Scotland  consist  almost  wholly 
of  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  forming  a  long  continuous  strip  of  high  ground 
from  St  Abb's  Head  to  Portpatrick.  The  greater  part  of  this  area 
appears  to  belong  to  rocks  of  Llandeilo  age ;  here  and  there,  particulariy 
in  Ayrshire  and  at  the  Leadhills,  portions  of  a  Caradoc  or  Bala  series 
appear,  while  in  the  former  area  these  are  overlaid  with  Lower  Llan- 
dovery rocks.  In  the  Llandeilo  series  graptolites  are  the  chief  fossils, 
being  particularly  abundant  in  certain  dark  anthracite  shales  whidi 
occur  in  different  horizons,  as  at  Mofliat  and  Leadhills.  The  Caradoe 
limestones  of  Ayrshire  have  yielded  a  large  assemblage  of  coralsy 
biachiopods,  trUobites,  etc§ 

The  Scottish  Highlands,  as  shown  by  the  labours  of  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  consist  almost  wholly  of  metamorphosed  Silurian  rocks. 
From  underneath  the  thick  formations  of  gneiss  and  schist  forming  the 
great  mass  of  these  districts,  there  rise  in  the  west  of  Sutherland  and 

*  Bee  Quart.  Jont/rn.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  iiL  p.  152. 
t  Hori&  Sect  GeoL  Surrey,  Sheet  4. 

t  SUwiat  p.  146,  and  papen  by  Professor  Harkness  [Quart.  Jowm.  (koL  Soc,  Tola.  zfs. 
xi.  and  xziT.),  and  by  him  and  Dr.  Nicholson,  op.  ciL  vol.  zzli.  pp.  4S0-& 

§  See  Morchiaon's  SiluHa^  pp.  148*56,  and  references  there  cited;  Qeikle,  "On  the 
Sncoeasion  of  the  Silurian  Rocks  of  Scotland,**  Trant.  OaoL  Soe,  GUugaw,  toL  ill. 
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Boss  quartz-rocks  and  limestones  in  which  orthoceratites  and  other 
recognisable  Lower  Silurian  fossils  occur.  The  subsequent  conjoint 
xesearches  of  Sir  Roderick  and  Mr.  Qeikie  have  made  it  clear  that  the 
lower  or  quartz-rock  series,  with  associated  limestones,  is  brought  up 
again  and  again  by  vast  folds  of  the  strata  spreading  over  the  Highlands, 
up  to  their  southern  border.  * 

Irblaivd. — The  Lingula  flags  are  not  yet  known  in  Ireland.  Their 
discovery  would  be  of  interest,  as  throwing  light  on  the  question 
whether  they  would  be  conformable  to.  the  Cambrian  or  to  the  Lower 
Silurian  rocks,  or  would,  as  in  Wales,  introduce  conformity  throughout 
the  series.  The  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  Wicklow,  Wexford,  and 
Waterford,  are  of  the  Bala  and  Caradoc  age,  as  shown  by  their  fossils, 
and  have  unfossiliferous  beds  below  them,  which  may  or  may  not  belong 
to  the  Llandeilo  group.  They  rest  imconfonnably  on  the  Cambrian  rocks 
below,  and  consist  of  dark-blue  or  black,  and  grey  flags,  slates,  and 
grits,  sometimes,  as  in  Wales,  becoming  purple,  green,  olive,  etc.  They 
contain  many  beds  of  contemporaneous  volcanic  rocks  (felstone,  tuff, 
etc)  like  those  of  Wales,  and  one  or  two  calcareous  bands  (very  like  the 
Bala  limestone)  near  Courtown,  and  at  Tramore.  Their  thickness  must 
be  many  thousand  feet,  but  there  are  no  good  continuous  sections  suffi- 
cient to  determine  it  exactly.  The  fossils  are  found  only  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  series,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  igneous  rocks  t  and  cal- 
careous bands,  and  the  exact  relations  of  the  lower  beds  are  accordingly 
unknown.  The  island  of  Lambay,  and  the  promontoiy  of  Portraine 
in  County  Dublin,  also  expose  slates  and  calcareous  bands  belonging  to 
this  period,  and  full  of  characteristic  Bala  fossils,  as  do  also  the  hills  of 
the  Chair  of  Kildare.^ 

Another  great  tract  of  apparently  similar  beds  stretches  from  the 
centre  of  Ireland  (Cavan,  etc.),  to  the  coast  of  Down.  Among  these, 
however,  a  portion  certainly  belongs  to  the  Llandeilo  flags,  as  near 
Bellewstown,  on  the  confines  of  Dublin  and  Meath,  an  assemblage  of 
the  following  fossils  characteristic  of  that  group  was  collected  years  ago 
by  the  late  J.  Flanagan,  and  determined  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Baily,  viz. — 
Didymo^rapms  Murchiionii,  Diplograpsus  pristig,  Graptoltthus  Nilaoni, 
O.  iOffittarius,  Siphonotreta  micula^  Lingvla  resembling  L.  ovata,  §  At 
a  place  called  Eilnaleck,  in  the  County  Cavan,  a  band  of  anthracite 
occurs  in  these  rocks,  and  may  be  traced  also  in  County  Down,  as  if 

*  See  the  aathorltiea  cited  in  the  footnote,  ante,  p.  624. 

t  The  eruption  of  igneooB  rocka  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  thongh  doahtless  occasionally 
deatnictiye  of  animal  life  at  the  moment,  seems  geneially  fkvoarable  to  its  development 
during  the  period.  Contemporaneous  trap-rocks  have  often  highly  fossUiferous  beds  inti- 
mately associated  with  them. 

%  Bee  Explanation  of  Sheets  lOS,  112,  and  119  of  the  Maps  of  the  Geological  Surrey  of 
Ireland. 

I  See  BaOy,  Jowrn,  GtoL  Soc  DtMin,  ix.  p.  800. 
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Btiiking  from  the  eiinilar  antbiacitic  bands  of  the  south  of  Scotland. 
It  is  associated  with  black  slates  containing  an  assemblage  of  graplo- 
lites,  resembling  those  of  the  Scottish  beds.  On  Slieve  Bemagh^  in 
the  County  Clare,  north-west  of  Killaloe,  first  examined  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Kinahan,  graptolite  shales  are  again  found,  containing  several  Tjlandeilo 
species.  Beds  believed  to  be  of  the  same  age  form  the  heart  of  the 
Oalty  mountains.  In  the  Cratloe  hills,  north  of  Limerick,  rocks  occur 
whi<^  probably  belong  to  the  Lower  Llandovery  group,  while  at  one 
place  there,  fossils  of  Upper  Llandovery  age  have  been  obtained.  Hie 
rocks  of  the  hill  called  Knockshigowna  also,,  to  the  westlaf  Roacrea,  are 
probably  of  Llandovery  age.  In  the  north  of  Ireland  the  Lower  Silu- 
rian rocks  of  Pomeroy,  Tyrone,  and  other  places,  yielded  a  rich  harvest 
of  fossils  to  the  labours  of  the  geological  branch  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
under  the  late  General  Portlock.* 

On  the  flanks  of  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow  granites,  the  Lower 
Silurian  slates  and  grits  are  greatly  metamorphosed  into  mica  and  other 
schists,  and  occasionally  into  gneiss,  and  are  often  full  of  crystals  of 
andalusite,  staurolite,  schorl,  felspar,  and  other  minerals.  Other  metft- 
morphic  tracts  in  the  north-west  of  Ireland  may  be  also  composed  of 
metamorphosed  Lower  Silurian  rocks.t 

Foreign  Iiooalities. 

Bohemia. — By  the  long  and  laborious  researches  of  M.  Barrande  the  generd 
palsBontological  succession  among  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Bohemia  has  been  well 
made  out.  That  observer  divides  the  strata  of  the  Silurian  basin  of  that  country 
into  stages  (^tages)^  each  characterised  by  a  distinctive  fauna,  and  marked  by 
him  with  a  distinguishing  letter.  His  Stage  C,  or  primordial  zone,  corresponds 
to  our  Lingula  flags.  It  consists  of  argillaceous  schists,  and  contains  what 
Barrande  calls  his  Primordial  fauna.  Its  trilobites  belong  to  the  genera 
AffnoatuSf  Arionelltu,  ConocephaltUf  BUipaocephahUf  Hydrocephalutj  ParO' 
doxides,  and  Sao — genera  which,  except  Affnaattts,  are  entirely  confined  to  that 
zone.  Stage  D  corresponds  to  our  Bala  or  Caradoc  group,  so  that  the  Llandeilo 
group  seems  to  be  either  unrepresented  in  Bohemia  or  to  be  divided  between 
Stages  C  and  D.  The  latter  stage  consists  of  quartzites,  etc.,  and  includes  the 
second  fauna  of  Barrande,  which  contains  81  species  of  trilobites  belonging  to  the 
genera  Acidaapis,  JSglinc^  Ampyx,  Aaajshus^  CheiruruSf  lUoenut,  Ogygia,  Trifm- 
eleuSf  and  22  others. 

Scandinavia. — In  the  northern  parts  of  Norway  the  order  of  succession  among 
the  older  palaeozoic  rocks  appears  closely  to  resemble  that  of  Scotland.  An  older 
or  bottom  gneiss,  probably  Laurentian,  is  unoonformably  overlaid  by  red  sand- 
stones (Cambrian)  over  which  comes  an  upper  metamorphic  series  with  nue  fossils, 
and  believed  to  be  of  Lower  Silurian  age.  In  Southern  Norway  and  in  Sweden 
the  Silurian  rocks  are  comparatively  undisturbed  and  unaltered.  They  are  there 
never  much  more  than  1200  feet  thick,  and  are  yet  said  to  contain  representatives 
of  each  of  the  groups  which  make  up  the  30,000  feet  of  British  Silurian  strata.^ 

*  Bee  his  Report  on  the  Otology  of  Londonderryt  etc. 

t  See  HsrkneM,  Quart.  Joum.  GeoL  Soc  xrii.  250 ;  and  xzli.  COtf. 

}  Horchison,  SUwria,  p.  854. 
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In  Sweden  M.  Angelin  has  examined  the  rich  fanna  of  these  rocks,  and  divides 
the  Silurian  system  there  into  regions,  according  to  the  characteristic  fossils.  His 
Region  A  {OUnorum)  and  Region  B  {Conocorypkamim),  consisting  of  alominons 
schists  and  limestone,  are  approximately  eqoal  to  Stage  G  of  Barrande,  and  there- 
fore to  onr  Lingola  flags.  The  Scandinavian  strata  contain  71  species  of  trilo- 
bites  of  the  same  peculiar  genera  as  the  Bohemian  beds,  but  without  one  identical 
species.  An^elin*s  Regions  B  C  {Ceratopygarum)  consisting  of  aluminous  schist 
and  black  limestone ;  0  {AMphorum)  formed  of  grey  and  reddish  impure  lime- 
stones ;  and  D  {Trinudeorum),  consisting  of  marly  schists  with  calcareous  concre- 
tions,  are  together  approximately  equal  to  Stage  D  of  Barrande.  There  are  81 
species  of  trilobites  in  the  Bohemian  beds  D,  and  176  in  those  of  Scandinavia, 
B  G,  G,  and  D.  The  genera  are  the  same  in  both  countries,  and  the  8x>ecies  nearly 
allied ;  but  there  is  said  to  be  not  one  species  common  to  the  two  districts.*  It 
is  yet  doubtful  whether  these  specific  differences,  existing  together  with  generic 
identities,  be  due  to  a  want  of  exact  synchronism  in  the  age  of  the  beds,  or  to  the 
geographical  distribution  and  limitation  of  the  life  of  ^  period ;  whether,  in 
fact,  they  are  the  result  of  time  or  sx>ace. 

North  America, — A  copious  development  of  the  Lower  Silurian  system  has 
been  found  to  spread  over  wide  tracts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
subjoiaed  table  shows  the  subdivisions  there  establlBhed,  with  some  of  their 
characteristic  fossils. 


Table  of  the  Lower  Silubian  Stbtbm  of  New  Tobk  and  Canada,  f 


Lower 

Llandovery 

Bocks. 


Medina  Sandstone 


i 


Oneida  Conglomerate 


(  Hudson  River  Beds  . 


Caradoo 
Beds 


Lingula  Cuneata,  Atrypaplicata,  A.  reti- 
.  ctdaris,  Pentamerua  Barrandi,  Modio- 
lopsis  proprigeniOf  Calymene_Blumen' 
bachii. 
Corals;  Leptana  aericea,  L.  transver- 
salts,  Strophomena  aUematOf  S.  de^ 
pressa;  Pentamerus  reversus.  Belle- 
rophon  bilobaiuSf  Calymene  Blumen' 
bachii. 

FossUs  in  great  x>art  the  same  as  in  Tren- 
ton Limestone.  TentacuUtes ;  Orthis 
testtidinaria  ;  Strophomeiia  altemata  ; 
Leptcena  sericea;  Bellerophon  biloba- 
tus;  Ambcnychia  radiata;  Modidopais 
modiolariSj'  Trinucleus  eoncefUricus, 
etc. 

Oraptolites,  Lingula^   Orbiculc^  Orthis; 
trilobites  chiefly  the  same  as  in  group 
above. 
Trenton  and  Bird's^ye    Crinoids  abimdant*;  cystideans ;  starfish ; 
Limestones  ChoUeUs  ;  Lingula  ;  Leptoena ;  Stropho- 

mena; Atrypa  (many  species);  Avir 
eula;  Pleurotomaria  ;  Holopasa;  Mur- 
chisonia;  Bellerophon  ;  Asaphus  ;  Iso- 
teles  ;  lUcenus  ;  Phacaps  ;  Calymene  ; 
Aciduspis;  Trinttcleua;  many  Cepha- 
hpoda. 


Utica  slate 


*  Barrande's  ParaUHe  entre  le$  dep^  SUurUns  d»  Bohims  et  Soandinavie, 

t  From  ^aitrto,  p.  440. 
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Table  of  thx  Lower  Silxtbiah  Stbtem  of  New  York  Aim  Caeada — cotUmued. 

Fossils  as  a  whole  much  the  same  as  in 
Trenton  limestone.  . 


Lhmdeilo 
Beds. 


Tremadoc 
Slates. 

Lingnla 
Flags. 

Cambrian  . 


'Chazy,    Silleiy,  J 

Lanzon,  and  r  Quebec 
L^vis  Lime-  i  Group, 
stones  ) 

Upper  Calciferous  Sand- 
rock 

1  Lower  Calciferous  Sand- 
rock 
Upper    Potsdam  Sand- 
stone 
Lower    Potsdam   Sand- 
stone 
St.  John's  Group 

Huronian 


MurchisofUa  and  Pleurotomaria  (several 
species). 

Polyzoa  and  Corals  ;  Encrinites ;  Lqf- 
tcena,  OrthiSy  A  irypa;  Maclurea  maffma; 
RapMstoma,  Mwrchisonia  /  lUcatus, 
Isoteles, 

OjthiUta  eompcLcta,  Madwrea,  ZWrio,  Or' 
thoceraa,  Linffula  prima  and  L.  antiqua^ 
Scolithus  ;  Crvziana  and  Sea-weeds. 

No  fossils  yet  found  in  America. 


Upper  Silurian. 

If  we  Tetam  to  the  neighbourbood  of  Llandoveiy,  in  South  W&les, 
we  shall  find  that  over  the  sandstones  already  described  as  the  Lower 
Llandovery  beds,  certain  other  sandstones  come  in,  not  very  different 
from  them  in  lithological  character,  and  having  some  fossils  in  common 
with  them.  They  vary  there  from  300  to  700  feet  thick.  They  are 
separated  from  the  Lower  Llandovery,  because  they  rest  nnoonformably 
upon  them  and  overlap  them,  so  that  when  traced  towards  the  north 
they  rest  directly  on  the  Bala  beds.*  They  are  called  the  Upper 
Llandovery  rocks,  and  they  form  the  true  base  of  the  Upper  Silurian 
series.  That  they  are  physically  distinct  from  the  Lower  Llandoveiy  is 
shown  not  only  by  the  local  unconformity  near  Llandovery,  where  they 
are  both  present,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  wherever  the  Lower  Llan- 
dovery rocks  are  to  be  seen  they  adhere  to  and  form  the  top  of  the 
Lower  Silurian  series,  while,  wherever  the  Upper  Llandovery  are  seen, 
they  lie  conformably  beneath  the  rest  of  the  Upper  Silurian  series,  but 
are  distinctly  and  often  widely  unconformable  to  the  Lower  Silurian. 
It  is  indeed  a  remarkable  fact  that  wherever  the  Upper  Silurian  and 
Lower  Silurian  rocks  are  found  together  in  anything  but  a  horizontal 
position,  there  is  an  unconformable  break  between  them.  This  is 
often  a  clear  discordance  in  the  lie  of  the  rocks,  so  that  they  obviously 
dip  in  different  directions  or  at  different  angles.  But  even  where  there 
is  no  apparent  unconformability,  and  they  dip  and  strike  apparently 
together,  the  unconformity  may  eventually  be  discovered  by  different 
"peixtR  of  the  two  series  being  in  apposition  in  different  places. 

It  haj9  sometimes  been  proposed  to  join  the  Lower  and  Upper  Llan- 
doveiy rocks  as  a  separate  or  Middle  Zone  of  the  Silurian  system.  The 
fossils  of  these  two  groups  have  a  common  general  facies  suf&cient  to 

*  See  Qeological  Surrey  Maps,  Sbeets  41  and  42 ;  and  Horizontal  Sections,  Sheet  4. 
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mark  them  off  from  the  other  Silurian  formations,  but  hardly  such  as 
to  warrant  the  erection  of  a  middle  division  of  the  system.  They  are 
undoubtedly  beds  of  passage  between  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  strata. 
The  physical  break  or  unconformability  between  the  Lower  and  Upper 
Llandovery  rocks  of  Wales  has  served  as  a  convenient,  though  some- 
what arbitrary  line  of  division  between  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian. 
Bat  though  this  physical  discontinuity  is  accompanied  also  by  a  change 
in  the  fossils,  the  two  great  sections  of  the  Silurian  system  are  con- 
nected with  each  other  oiganically  by  the  species  which  pass  from  the 
Caradoc  into  the  Upper  Llandovery  beds. 

The  typical  subdivisions  of  the  Upper  Silurian  series  of  Wales  and 
the  adjacent  parts  of  England  are  the  following 


Ludlow  group 


Wenlock  group .    . 

LlandoYery  or  May 
Hill  group     .    . 


9.  Tilestone 

8.  Upper  Ludlow  rock 

7.  Aymestry  limestone 
6.  Lower  Ludlow  rock 
5.  Wenlock  limestone 
4.  Wenlock  shale 

8.  Woolhope  limestone 
2.  Tarannon  shale     . 
1.  Upper  Llandovery  rocks 


Feet. 

1000 
900 
150 
900 
150 

1400 

50 

600 

900 


A  section  taken  across  Wenlock  Edge  (Fig.  153)  or  in  the  Wool- 
hope  Valley,  Herefordshire,  shows  the  way  in  which  these  groups  of 


N.W 


MMtSH 

MOOIC 


WrCNLOCK 
CDCC 


CALLOW 

HILL 


6.E 


OOKFC 

BMLC 


a      ^ 
Section  across 


s 

I 

0* 

P 


I  ndlow 
rocks. 


Wenlock 

TOCkSL 


^  Llandovery 
Lower  Silurian  . 


Fig.  IAS. 
Wenlock  Edge,  reduced  from  Sheet  S4  ef  Horfsontal  Sections,  Geological 
Survey.    Drawn  by  W.  T.  Aveline. 
Length  of  Section  about  four  miles. 

{.  Bed  Sandstone,  supposed  base  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone. 

h.  Upper  Ludlow— Orey  and  brown  shale  and  sandstone 

g.  Concretionary  limestone  (Aymestry)  .       . 

/.  Lower  Ludlow— Orey  and  brown  calcareous  sandy  shale . 
^e.  Orey  nodular  coneretdonary  limestone  (Wenlock  and  Dud- 
ley limestone) ;       ...       150 

d.  Orey  and  brown  sandy  shale,  often  concretionary  (Wen- 
lock shale)        1400 

^0.  Limestone  (Woolhope  and  Barr) 50 

b.  Sandstone  and  Conglomerate  (Llandovery). 

a.  Bala  beds  or  Caradoc  Sandstone. 


{ 


900  feet 
150    „ 
900    .. 


I* 


»> 


rock  succeeded  each  other  between  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  on  which 
they  rest,  and  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  which  overlies  them. 

2  N 
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Upper  Ll(uidov«rT  Qroup. — In  porta  of  Shropdiiie  the  nncoD- 
formilf  between  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  rocks  ia  not  veiy 
Btriking,  and  it  bo  happens  that  there  the  Bala  and  Caiadoe  beds  con- 
sist of  jellow  and  brown  sondgt^nes  of  verj  mucli  the  same  character 
as  the  Llandovery  beds  which  overlie  them,  so  that  they  were  orij;inally 
classed  together  under  the  name  of  the  Caradoc  sandstone.  They  had 
in  like  manner  been  called  Caiadoc  on  the  west  flank  of  Malvern,  at 
Woolhope,  and  May  Hill,  and  elsewhere.  Professor  Sedgwick  was  the 
first  to  point  ont  the  necessity  for  separating  these  beds  from  the  Lower 


#   f# 


FoMlI  Qronp  Ho.  t. 
Lludoniy  Foidli. 
a.  Atiypt  bemiBphartca.  d.  Btrtcklcndliili  lam. 

i,  HerUMll*  ugaMUnmi.  t.  FtnUintnii  obluugas- 

g.  Cyrtoc«m  ippraximmtiim. 

Silurian,  and  proposed  the  name  of  the  May  Hill  Sandstone  for  them.  * 
Messrs.  Aveline  and  Salter  afterwaids  traced  the  unconformity  between 
them  and  the  Caradoc  beds  in  ShropBhire,t  and  their  presence  was  sub- 
sequently recognised  as  the  base  of  the  Upper  Silurian  series  in  many 
other  localities.  After  several  names,  such  as  Upper  Caradoc,  Penta- 
merus  beds,  Wenlock  grit,  etc.,  had  been  proposed  and  discarded,  they 
now  seem  to  have  been  settled  as  Uandovery  rocks.  To  this,  however, 
the  name  "  May  Hill  Sandstone "  should  be  added  as  a  second  title. 
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since  Professor  Sed«^ck,  with  M'Coy,  first  indicated  their  distinctness, 
although  they  did  not  work  it  so  thoroughly  out  as  was  afterwards  done 
by  the  Geological  Survey. 

1.  The  Upper  lilaadovery  or  May  Hill  Sandstone  is  usually  a  grey, 
or  brown,  or  yellow  sandstone,  sometimes  becoming  a  conglomerate. 
The  sandstones  are  sometimes  calcareous,  passing  into  courses  of  sandy 
limestone  in  some  places.  Of  ahout  230  species  of  fossils  found  in  this 
subdivision,  the  following  may  be  said  to  be  characteristic  of  this 
group  : — *  • 

Actinozoa .    • 
BraMopoda  . 


GyathophyUmn  angustum 
Petraia  bina  (and  Wenlock) 

dongata . 

Atrypa  hemisphserica 

reticularis 

Lingula  cniinena 

parallela 

Orthis  lata . 


reversa 


Canehtfera     . 


Oiisteropoda  . 


Cephaiopoda  . 


Pentamerus  globosus 

oblongns 

imdatiiB 
Stricklandinia  (Pentanierufl)len8 

lirata 

Meristella  (Rhynehonella)   an-  ^ 

gustifrons 
Rliynchonella  neglecta 
Strophomena  compressa 
Pleurorhynchus  pristis 
Ctenodonta  deltoidea  . 

Eastnori   . 

lingualis   . 

Lyrodesma  cuneata 
Pterinea  subloevis 

bullata 

Chiton  Qriffithii . 
Cyclonema  qnadristrista 
Enomphaloa  pnenontius 
Holopella  plana . 

■ tennicincta . 

Macrocheilna  fbsifonnifl 
Mnrchisonia  angnlata . 
Pleurotomaria  fisBicaiina 
Baphistoma  lenticularis 
Trochonema  tricincta  . 
TrochosT  mnltitorquatuB 
Turbo?  tritoiquatus    . 
Cyrtoceraa  approzixnatam 
Lltuitea  undosua 
Orthoceraa  Barrandil  . 
Tretoceraa  bisiphonatum 


Sil.  fo88.  pi.  89. 
Sil.  foss.  pL  38. 
SiL  foM.  pi.  88. 
Foss.  gr.  6,  a. 
Sil.  foss.  pi  9. 
SiL  foss.  12. 
Mem.  G.  S.  ii.  pt  I. 
SiL  foss.  pL  9. 
Foss.  gr.  6,  c. 
Sil.  foss.  pi.  8. 
Foss.  gr.  6,  e. 
SU.  foss.  14. 
Sil.  foss.  pi.  8. 
Sil.  foss.  15. 

Foss.  gr.  6,  b. 

SiL  foss.  9. 

SiL  foss.  pL  9. 

M*Coy,  SiL  foss. 

Mem.  G.  S.  ii.  p.  866. 

SiL  foss.  pL  10. 

Mem.  G.  S.  ii.  p.  867. 

Mem.  G.  S.  iL  p.  866. 

M'Ck)y,  Sa.  foss.  p.  28. 

M*Coy,  sa.  foss.  p.  23. 

Foss.  gr.  6,  /. 

Mem.  G.  S.  iL  p.  888. 

Mem.  G.  S.  ii.  p.  857. 

M*Coy,  SU.  foss.  p.  12. 

M*Coy,  PaL  foss.  p.  804. 

Sil.  foss.  pL  10. 

Ibid, 

Mem.  0.  S.  iL  p.  857. 

Sil.  foss.  pL  10. 

M'Coy,  Sil.  foss.  p.  14. 

Jbid.  p.  15. 

Ibid.  p.  12. 

Foss.  gr.  6,  g. 

SiL  foss.  pL  11. 

Q.  J.  G«oL  S.  vil.  p.  177. 

Sil.  foss.  pi.  11. 


*  Gatalogae  in  the  last  edition  of  BUwria. 
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Eehimodenfiaia  PalnaRter  coronellA 


Ann.  Nat  Hist  a.  2,  zx.  p.  S26. 


M.  G.  8.  ii.  p.  584. 
M.  G.  S.  iu.  p.  223. 
Q.  J.  G.  S.  ziii.  p.  30& 
8U.  f088.  pi.  10. 


Palfechinost  PhillipauB 
Pleurocystites  Bugeri . 
Crtuiaeea  .     .     Acidaspis  callipareos   . 

Encrinunu  ponctatoa . 

8.  The  Tarannon  Bhalea. — ^In  the  Llandovery  countiy  the  Upper 
LlandoYery  or  May  Hill  rocks  are  succeeded  by  a  group  of  pale  grey, 
smooth,  fine-grained  slate  rocks,  to  which  the  name  of  **  Tanumon 
shales"  has  been  given  by  Professor  Bamsay,  from  the  valley  and  river 
of  that  name,  between  Llanidloes  and  Dinas  Mowddwy,  where  they 
attain  a  thickness  of  600  feet  These  pale  slates  sometimes  chjmge 
into  a  bright  red.  They  may  be  traced  from  South  Wales  into  North 
Wales,  and  followed  through  all  the  undulations  of  the  rocks  down  to 
Conway,  forming  either  with  or  without  the  Upper  Llandovery  beds  a 
marked  line  of  separation  between  the  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  dis- 
tricts. This  little  group  ^had  likewise  not  escaped  the  observation  of 
Professor  Sedgwick,  who  describes  them  under  the  name  of  the  Rhayader 
slates,  as  ''  pale,  leaden-grey,  passing  into  greenish-grey,"  with  ''beautiful 
cleavage  planes."  He  at  first  gave  them  their  true  place,  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  Upper  Silurian,  though  afterwards  he  was  led,  by  the  won- 
derfully contorted  condition  of  the  country,  to  class  them  with  the 
Lower  Silurian.*  Although  a  distinct  physical  group  of  some  import- 
ance in  Wales,  the  Tarannon  shales  seem  to  be  confined  to  that  countiy. 
Fossils  are  very  rare  in  them,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty whether  they  belong  most  decidedly  to  the  Llandovery  group  or 
to  the  Wenlock. 

Wenlock  Qroup. — 3.  Woolhope  or  Ban  Limeatone. — A  locally 
occurring  group  of  beds  of  grey,  argillaceous,  nodular,  concretionary 
limestone,  interstratified  with  grey  shales,  occasionally  attaining  a  thick- 
ness of  100  feet  It  forms  a  ring  round  the  dome  of  Llandovery  sand- 
stone in  the  Woolhojie  valley,  and  is  well  seen  at  Nash  Scar,  near 
Presteign,  on  the  west  flanks  of  the  Malvern  hiUs,  at  Qreat  Barr  in 
Staffordshire,  and  at  May  HilL 

In  North  Wales  the  Tarannon  shales  or  Bhayader  slates  are  suc- 
ceeded by  a  great  sandstone  formation,  consisting  of  coarse  brown  sand- 
stone, with  occasional  quartzose  conglomerates,  and  interstratified  with 
black  slates,  and  passing  up  into  brown  flags  and  slates,  which  were 
called  Denbighshire  sandstone  and  flag  by  Mr.  Bowman  and  Professor 
Sedgwick,  a  name  adopted  by  the  G^eological  Survey.  Over  these  are 
other  beds  of  shale  or  slate,  and  flag  or  sandstone.  The  beds  which 
lie  next  above  the  pale  Tarannon  shales  contain  few  fossils,  bat  those 
are  of  species  which  show  them  to  belong  to  the  Wenlock  group. 

4.  Wenlook  Shale. — Generally  dark  grey,  sometimes  black  shale, 
with  occasional  calcareous  concretions  ;  1400  feet  thick. 

*  Quart,  Joum.  GtoL  Soe.  Ui.  p.  163. 
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S.  The  Wsnlook  IdmBBtone  iB  an  irregularly  occnning  set  of  con- 
cretionary limestoaeB,  Bometimes  thin  and  flaggy,  Bometimes  masaive 
boeaee  of  highly  crystalline  carbonate  of  lime ;  wmetimes  in  one,  some- 
times in  two  or  three  sets  of  heds,  with  interatratified  shalee,  forming  a 
tbickness  of  100  to  300  feet.  These  heda  are  admirably  ehown  id  all 
the  country  between  Ayniestry  and  Ludlow,  and  along  Wenlock  Eldge 
to  Benlhal  Edge  near  C<ialbrookdale,  aa  well  as  at  the  places  just  men- 


Wtnlock  PdhUi. 

a.  Acirmlulii  lumrlina  ±  Strophomeiu  depniu. 

t.  Omphjiiu  tDTblnatuui.  t,  Stniphomsiu  euglnib*. 

&  Abyptu  nUouIftrii,  /  fipiflfBr  pUcAteliu. 

ff.  Euompbidiu  discon. 

tioned  as  showing  Woolhope  Limestone,  and  at  the  Castle  Hill  and 
Wrens  Nest  near  Dudley  ;  as  also  near  the  town  of  Walsall  in  Staf- 
fordshire, and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Usk  in  Monmouthahire. 

CharacterUtic  FouiU. — la  all  thqse  places  the  beds,  especially  the 
limestones,  abound  in  fossils,  of  which  the  following  list  is  a  selection 
that  includes  the  most  abundant  and  chaTacterietic  species.  Many  of 
the  species,  however,  which  abound  in  the  greatest  profoaion  in  the 
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Wenlock  rocks,  are  to  be  found,  tbongh  rarely,  in  eitber  earlier  or 
later  fonnatiDns,  or  in  both.  These,  then,  are  not  duiaeteristic  in  the 
nenee  of  being  peculiar  to  the  Wentock  rocks,  but  at  being  more  abun- 
dant in  them  tban  elaewhere.     Here,  too,  as  in  some  other  puts  of  the 


ey- 


i'tm^i  Urgup  So.  S, 
W«nlo«k  FMdb. 
L  PMndocrlnltu  qtiadilfludatiUL  A  FliwoiM  ewidatni. 


0.  CllTineiui  BliunanbichU.  fi  OtUuhkiu  mnnltlniii. 

geolc^cal  series,  it  is  the  assemblage  of  foasils  that  becomes  chaiactei- 
istic  ;  any  one  or  two  of  these  species  may  be  found  in  some  other 
groups,  but  in  no  other  are  they  all  assemUed  together  in  the  abun- 
dance in  which  they  occur  in  the  Wenlock  rocks. 

dovtry)  t 

Actawtoa    .     AcarTiii*ri&  loxariuu     ,    .  Foss.  gr.  7,  a. 

Alvealitw  rcpens  uid  Labeahei  .  SiL  taaa.  18. 

Favosites  Uottandicus  {Bala  to  iMdloto)      Sil.  fosa.  17. 

fibifMiu  (U/mdxKtrt  le  LhMoib)  SU.  torn.  81. 

HelioUtas  Onyj. 
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AeHfumoa  .    Omphyma  tarbinatam  (Bala  to  Wmloek)   Foss.  gr.  7,  b. 

Petraia  bina  (and  Llandovery)  .        .         SiL  foaa.  53,  pL  88. 

Syringopora    bifnrcata    (Llandovery   ^  J  gn  fo--  20 
Zm(Uow)       •.«••) 

Btenopora  fibrosa  {Uandeilo  to  Ludlow)     SiL  fosa.  17. 
Mydrotoa  .     Graptolithos  Flemingii      .  .        Q.Geol.  JoiiT.yiii.p.  390. 

Polyzoa      .     Cellepora  favosa. 

Geriopora  afSnis. 

Discopora  antiqua    .        .         .        .        SU.  foss.  pi.  41. 

Fenestella  Lonsdale!.        .  Ibid, 

Ptilodictya  scalpeUiim  (and  Handovery)    Sil.  foes.  51. 
BracMopoda   Atrypa  reticularis  (Llandovery  to  Ludlow)  Foss.  gr.  7,  e. 

Orbiculoidea  Forbesii  .         .        Davidson,  Sil.  Brach. 

Obolns  transrersiis. 

Orthis  elegantnla  (LUmdeUo  to  Ludlow)     Sil.  foss.  pi.  5,  9,  20. 
mstica. 

Pentamems  galeatns  (and  Ludlow)    .        Sil.  foss.  pi.  21. 

Retzia  Baylei Sil.  foss.  57. 

Rhynchonella  navicnla  (and  Ludlow) .        SiL  foss.  pL  22. 

Wi\3Mni(lla'ndooery  to  Ludlow)  Ibid, 

Siphonotreta  Anglica        .        .        .        Sil.  foss.  58. 

Spirifer  plicatellus  (Llandovery  to  Ludlow)  Foss.  gr.  7,  /. 

Strophomena  depressa  (Bala  to  Ludlow)     Foss.  gr.  7,  d, 

9iQ!f^yi^)iK(IJ4mdovery  to  Ludlow)  Foss.  gr.  7,  e, 

Conekyera .     Cardiola  fibrosa  (and  Ludlow)   .  Sil.  foss.  pi.  23. 

Plenrorhynchns  equicostatus      .  SiL  foss.  60. 

Modiolopsis  antiqua ....         Sil.  foss.  pi.  23. 

Mytilus  Chemungensis  .         Mem.  G.  S.  iL  p.  865. 

Pterinearetroflexa(JUatuioMi^to£tM22o«^  Foss.  gr.  9,  e. 
Oasterqpoda    Acroculia  haliotis  (and  Llandovery)    .        Sil.  foss.  pi.  24. 

Chiton  Grayanus. 

Euomphalus  disoors  ....        Foss.  gr.  7,  ff. 
fnnatus  (Llandovery  to  Ludlow)SiL  foss.  pL  25. 

mgosus.        .  Ibid,  24. 

Murchisonia  Lloydii  (and  Ludlow)     .        Ibid, 
Beteropoda     BeUerophon  dilatatns  (Bala  to  Wenlock)     Foss.  gr.  8,  e. 

Wenlockensis .        .        .        Sil.  foss.  pL  25. 

Pteropoda  .     Conularia  Sowerbyi  (Bala  to  Ludlow)         Ibid, 

Theca  anceps  (and  Ludloto)       .  Mem.  G.  S.  IL  p.  855. 

Cephalopoda    t  Lituites  Biddulphii         .  Sil.  foss.  pL  81. 

Orihoceras  annulatum  (Bala  to  Wenlock)    Foss.  gr.  8,  /. 

Maclareni         .         .         .        Sa  foss.  25. 

ventrioosum      .        .  Q.  J.  GeoL  Soc  ii. 

JSchinodermaia  Actinocrinus  puleher       .  Pal.  foss.  p.  1. 

Crotalocrinus  mgosus        ...  Sil.  foss.  56. 

Cyathocrinus  goniodactylns  .                 Ibid.  pi.  14. 

Echino-encrinites  armatus  .  Ibid,  55. 

Encalyptocrinus  decorus    .  Ibid,  pi.  14. 

Manupiocrinus  celatus     .  Ibid,  56. 

Periechocrinus  moniliformis  (and  Han-  \  «,^..  ^  o  x 

dovery)        .        .        .  .        .      { Foss.  gr.  8.  *. 

PseodoCTinites  quadrifasciatus    .  Ibid,  a, 

Taxocrinus  tesseracontadactylus  Sil.  foss.  pi.  14. 

Annelida  .     Comulites    serpularius    (Llandovery   to )  g^  j         .   .  ^ 

Ludlow)       *        .        .  .      \      *  r  *      • 
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SatpalitH  lon^imns  (and  Ludtov)  .        SO.  foM.  pL  16. 
TenUculites  onutoa  (Baia  to  Wenloek)      Jbid. 
Acidispii  Btnaudii  .         .        .         .        8iL  fon.  65. 
Ainpfi  panuloB  yatid  Ludiow)  .        .        Hem.  O.  8.  p.  850. 
Beyrichia  Klcadsn)  {Jron  Bala  to  Tiiabmt)  SiL  fou.  63. 
Calymmie  Blumeubacliii  (>(b»  Bala  to  \  r_  „  o 

L^dlov) i  ^"'-  P-  »■  «■ 

CypliMpia  pygmxns  ....         Doc  O.  S.  7. 
E^crinunu  vuiolnris  .        SiL  foaa.  65. 

BomilaiiotDB  dalphinoeephaliu .         ,  Ibid.  17. 

DIkdiu  BurifliuiB  {and  IMaidopery)  .  Dbc  G.  B.  iL 

Uchu  Anglicm  {and  Lttdioa)  .         .        Sil.  foea.  6i. 
Phacopa  caudatiu  {Llandovery  to  Ludbne)  Foas.  gr.  8,  d 
Proetus  latiTrous  {UajuioBeTy  to  LudiBin)    Sil.  toas.  SG. 
Spluereiochua  minu  {and  Bala)  .  '      Ibid. 

SlAiiioiiep'baiTutiuiiibi3oaii{BalaioWhiloct). 
Ludlow  Oroup. — 6.  The  Iiowbt  Iindlow  Book  of   Shiop6luie    is 
at  its  base  not  unlike  the  Wenlock  shale — «  dark  utndf  ahale,  with 


■pheroidal   calcareous  concretioDB,  becomiug   tnoie  sandf  aad  flaggy 
above,  generallj  of  a  pale-greyish  or  grceDish-browik  colour.     It  is 
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usually  soft,  uid  easily  decomposing,  bo  as  to  receive  the  local  name  of 
iDDdstone.     The  shales  are  often  capped  by  tieds  of  impure  fuller's 


PoMilOronpBo.  IS. 
Lndlav  FohUi. 

a.  CTClonemiconllil.  c  PiInicDiiu  ColvlDl. 

b.  ProluUi  UtltaBi.  r.  Ortboceru  buUatum. 

/.  FbngiaoceTM  ToatrlCMum. 

earth  (provincially  called  .walker's  earth),  •  which  support  the  Aymestiy 
limestone. 

7.  The  Aymeatrj  Iilmaitone  is  a  dark  grey  limestone,  rarely  so  thick 
or  so  pure  as  the  Wenlock  limestone  often  is.  In  South  Staffordshire 
the  workmen  call  the  Wenlock  "  the  white  limestone,"  and  the 
Aymestry  "  the  black  limestoDe."  It  is  generally  erenly-bedded  and 
fli^-like,  b«ang  usually  earthy  or  argillaceous,  with  small  c 
It  often  dies  away  into  a  mere  band  of  calcareous  nodules. 

B.  The  Upper  Ludlow  Book  greatly  resembles  the  lower,  being  a 
slightly  micaceous  sandy  shale  or  flog,  or  soft  argillaceous  sandstone 
(muds tone),  generally  thin-bedded,  of  bluish-grey  colour  within, 
r.  Thaold  BuonironlmUoT«ait,liitluHiiH  ot  lo/UI  (cloUi), 
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weathering  externally  to  a  roBty-brown.    or  greeniah-grey.      Large 

spheroidal  concretions  occur  in  it     The  upper  part  of  these   beds 

passes  by  insensible  gradations  into  red  sandy  flags,  locally  called  tile- 

6tone& 

9.  The  Tileatonaa. — In  Shropshire  the  gradation  &om  the  gn^ish 

or  greenish  Upper  Ludlow  rocks  into  the  overlying  red  beds  is  rather 

a  rapid  one.     There  occur,  just  near  the  junction,  one  or  two  little 

bands,  called  Ixme-bedSy  consisting  of  the  agglutinated  fragments  of  fish 

and  Crustacea,  which  may  be  assigned  to  one  or  other  group.     Hie 

Downton  Castle  building-stone,  a  light-coloured,  thin-bedded,  atightly- 

micaceous  sandstone,  lies  above  these  bone-beds. 

In  South  Wftlea,  about  Llandovery  and  Llanddlo,  the  Upper  Sflurian  rocka 

lose  all  their  distinctive  limestonea,  and  can  only  be  treated  as  one  group  of  Upper 

Silurian,  distinct  from  the  Lower  Silurian  below.     They  are  usually  vertical,  wl 

as  we  pass  across  their  edges  we  find  the  upper  beds  alternating  with  red  beds, 

and  gradually  passing  into  a  mass  of  red  rocks  above — ^fossils  oocuiring  wherever 

the  beds  happen  not  to  be  red.     On  the  banks  of  the  river  Sawdde,  near  Llangad- 

dock,  there  occun  a  section,  described  by  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  of  the  upper  part  of 

which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

Feet. 

6.  Grey  micaceous,  laminated  sandstone,  fosnUferom      .        .  890 

4.  Red  sandstones,  marls,  and  conglomerates  ....  700 

8.  Purplish-grey  micaceous  sandstones,  etc.,  fouiliferous .        .  870 

2.  Band  of  i«d  conglomerate. 

1.  Grey  and  brown  sandstones,  flagstones,  and  shales,  often 

rery  fosai^erous 2000 

Below  Ko.  1  we  come  down  into  Lower  SUurian  beds,  while  above  No.  5  the 
beds  are  all  red,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  quite  unfossiliferous.  The  fossils  in  all 
the  beds  from  1  to  5  are  Upper  Silurian  fossils,  and  the  top  of  the  group  6  is 
taken  in  the  maps  of  the  Geological  Survey  as  the  boundary  of  the  Upper  Silurian, 
all  above  being  considered  to  be  Old  Red  Sandstone.  If  we  take  groups  2  to  5 
as  Tilestones,  we  shall  get  a  thickness  of  nearly  1500  feet  for  that  subdivision.  * 

Characteristic  FouiU, — ^The  fossils  of  the  Ludlow  group  amount  to 

more  than  600  species,  of  which  the  following  list  contains  the  most 

characteristic  forms : — 

Actinozoa  .     Cyathaxonia  Siluriensis .        .        .  WCoy,  PaL  foss.  p.  8S. 

HydroKoa  .     Graptolithus  priodon  (Bala  to  Ludlow)  Foss.  gr.  9,  a. 

Brachiopoda   Disdna  rugata  {and  W'enlock)        .  Sil.  foss.  pL  20. 
■            striata 


Lingula  cornea 

lata. 

■  striata 


Ibid, 

Sa  foss.  28. 

SiL  foss.  pL  20. 

Ibid. 

Foss.  gr.  9,  h. 


Orthis  lunata        . 

Pentamerus  Enightii  {and  Wenlock)       Ibid.  e. 
Rhynchonella  nucula  {Llandovgry  to )  j^^j    . 
Ludlow) ) 


*  See  Mem.  Oeol  Swr.  vol  i.  p.  28 ;  and  Sheet  41  of  the  OeoL  Sar.  Map.  On  the  red 
colour  of  strata,  and  on  the  connection  between  that  colour  and  absence  of  fossils,  tee  a 
paper  by  Professor  Ramsay  {Quart.  Joum.  GeoL  Soo.  1871),  and  the  remarks  at  the  basin- 
ning  of  the  account  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  in  the  present  Manual. 
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Sttcropodok  i 
Pteropoda  . 


Conehi/era .     Ayicnla  Danbyi     .        .        •        • 
Anodontopsis  (several  spedea) 
Ctenodonta   Anglica   {Uandowry   to ) 

Ludlow) ( 

Cncallella  Cawdori 

Groniophora  cymbsformis  (and  Uanr ) 

dowry) J 

Modiolopsia  complanata 

Orthonota  (several  apecies). 

Pterinea    retroflexa    {Llandovery   to ) 

Ludlow)   .....) 
O<isterppoda    Acroculia  euomphaloidea 
Cydonema  condlU 
Euomphaliia  cariuatna  . 
Holopella  cancellata  {Bala  to  Ludlow) 
Lozonema  ainuosum 
Murchiaonia  articulata  {and  Llandovery) 
Natica  i>arva         .... 
PleuTotomaria  undata    . 
Bellerophon  expanaua  {and  Llandovery) 
Conularia  aubtilia. 

Ecculiomphalua  tevia  {and  Llandovery) 
Theca  Forbesii  {and  Wenlock) 
Cephalopoda   Aacoceraa  Barrandii 
Lituitea  articnlatna 

Orthoceraa  bullatam  {and  Llandovery) 
Phragmoceraa  ventricoeum  (and  five ) 

other  apeciea)    •        .        .        .      ) 
EehinoderfnataTelssasterRvLtliyeDi 

Palseocoma  Colyini  (and  three  other 

apedea) 

Protaater    Miltoni    (and   three  other 

apedea      ..... 
Tazocrinus  Orbignyi 
Croaaopodia  kta    .... 
Serpnlitea  diapar  .... 
Tentacnlitea  tennia 
Trachyderma  coriaoenm  (and  aqnamo- ) 

aum) ) 

AddaapiB  ooronata 

Beyri<^ia  ailiqua. 

Galymene  Blumenbachii  {Bala  to  Ludlow) 

Ceratlocaria  Murchiaonii  (and  ten  other 

apedea) 

Encrinoma  panctatua  {Llandovery  to 

Ludlow) 

Enryptema  abbreyiatua  (and  aiz  other  | 

apeciea)  .....  | 
Homalonotna  Enightii  . 

Ludenaia. 

Lichaa  anglicna  {and  Wenlock) 
Phacopa    caudatna,    Downingis,    and ) 

longicaudattia  {and  Wenlock)  .  { 
Proetna  latifrona  {Llandovery  to  Ludlow) 
Pterygotna  bilobua 


Annelida 


Cruetacea 


Foaa.  gr.  9,  /. 

M*Coy,  Pal.  foaa.  p.  271-2. 

SO.  foaa.  pi.  28: 

Sil.  foaa.  pL  84. 

Ibid,  pL  28. 

Ibid. 

Foaa.  gr.  9,  e, 

M*Coy,  SiL  foaa.  p.  290. 

Foaa.  gr.  10,  a, 

SU.  foaa.  pi.  24. 

SiL  foaa.  15. 

Sil.  foaa.  pL  24. 

Ibid. 

Ibid.  25. 

Ibid.  24. 

Sil.  foaa.  pi.  25. 

Sil.  foaa.  pi  25. 

Q.  J.  GeoLSoc.  ii.p.  814. 

SiL  foaa.  68. 

80.  foaa.  pL  81. 

Foaa.  gr.  10,  e. 

Ibid./. 

SiL  foaa.  67. 

Foaa.  gr.  10,  e. 

Ibid.  b. 

M'Coy,  Pal  foaa.  p.  58. 
M*Coy,  Pal.  foaa.  p.  180. 
Ibid.  Ap.  p.  1. 
SiL  foaa.  pL  16. 

Mem.  O.  S.  iL  p.  881. 

Q.  J.  Geol.  Soc  ziil  p.  210. 

Foaa.  gr.  8,  e. 
SiL  foaa.  pL  19. 

SiL  foaa.  15. 

Q.  J.  GeoL  Soc.  voL  zv. 
SiL  foaa.  pi.  19. 

Sil.  foaa.  64. 

Sil.  foaa.  pL  17. 

SiL  foaa.  65. 
Sa  foaa.  26. 
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Crustacea 
Fish.    . 


Ptarygotns  problematlciis  (and  seyenl )  jv      q  o  iQ 
other  species)    ^         .  .      ) 


Onchus  Mnrchiaonii 

tenaistriatus 

Plectrodus  mirabilis 

pustulifenis 

PtoraspiB  Banksii . 
truncatus 


Sil.  fo88.  pi.  35. 

Ibid, 

Ihid.  35. 

ma,  35. 

SiL  fo».  68. 

Ibid, 

SiL  fosa.  pL  85. 


SphagoduB  pristodontua 

Characteristic  Fossils  of  the  TUestones,—'^^  following  fossils  have  heen  found 
in  what  are  styled  "passage  beds,"  which  lie  above  the  Downton  Castle  stone, 
and  show  a  conformable  gradation  from  the  Upper  Ludlow  to  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone : — 

Brachiopoda    Lingula  cornea  (also  in  Ludlow)  SiL  foss.  23,  pL  34. 

Conchifera .     Telluites  affinis      ....  PaL  foss.  pL  1,  k. 

Gasteropoda    Platyschisma  helicites  {also  in  Ludlow)  SiL  foss.  26,  pi.  34. 

Crustacea  .     Astacoderma  (nine  species)  .  Q.  J.  G.  S.  xviL  p.  542. 

Beyrichia  Kloedeni  {Jromthe Llandovery)  SiL  foss.  63. 

Eurypteros  linearis  (also  in  Ludlow)  Q.  J.  G.  8.  xv. 

. megalops  (peculiar)  Ibid, 

pygm»us  ((also  in  Ludlow)  SiL  foss.  66. 

Leperditia  sp,  (also  in  Ludlow)       .  Ann.  Kat.  Hist.  xviL  91. 

Pterygotus  Banksii  .         .  Sil.  foss.  67. 

Ladensis  (peculiar)       ,  Ibid, 


Fish 


Parka  decipiens,  eggs  of  Pterygotus  (peculiar). 


Auchenaspis  Salter! 
omatus 


Q.  J.  G.  S.  ziiL  pL  11. 

SiL  foss.  22. 

SiL  foss.  23. 

SiL  pL  35. 

Ibid, 

Sil.  foes.  68. 


Cephalaspis  Murchisonii 
Onchus  Murchisonii  (also  in  Ludlow) 
Plectrodus  mirabilis  (do.) 
Pteraspis  Banksii  (do.)  . 

The  description  of  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  just  given  applies  to 
them  throughout  Shropshire  and  Staffordshire,  Herefordshire  and  Wor- 
cestershire^ Monmouthshire  and  Qloucestershire.*  If  we  proceed  from 
that  district  into  either  North  Wales  or,  as  already  remarked,  into  South 

*  In  Sheet  90  of  the  Horijcontal  Sections  of  the  Geological  Survey,  which  crosses  Clan 
Forest,  we  have  the  following  series  described  by  Mr.  Aveline : — 

Feet 
Supposed  Old  ( Red  marl  and  fissile  grey  micaceous  sandstone  (used  for  tiles)  with 

Bed  Sandstone.  (     thicker  beds  of  light-coloured  sandstone 

liUdlow  OrouD  i  ^'^^y*  ^^S'&SY*  brown  shales,  and  dark  brown  sandstone,  upper  beds 
(     very  fossiliferous,  lower  quarried  for  flagstone  .... 
/Oreyish-brown  and  blue  sandy  aigiUaceous  shale,  psssing  down  Into 
Wenlock       J     ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  sandstones,  with  bands  of  dark  slate  (Denbigh- 

^^^V'        (    shire  sandstones) 

In  Sheet  4,  which  runs  over  Mynnydd  bwlch-y  groes,  near  Llandovery,  the  section  crosses 
the  edges  of  the  following  beds,  all  vertical  :— 

Red  beds  of  supposed  Old  Red  Sandstone.  Feet 

tniestones— Laminated,  gray,  micaceous  sandstone,  fosvilifBrous    ....  300 

Ludlow  and    ( Sandstones,  thick  above,  thinner  below,  having  grey  shales  and  cal- 

Wenlock.      1    careous  bands  Interstratifled,  with  most  shales  near  the  base  .         6500 

Llandovery,    i  ^^**  ^^^**  green,  and  brown  shales  (Tarannon)  ....  000 

\  Thick  beds  of  coarse  sandstone,  with  layers  of  Pentamerl  .  800 


lAOO 


0000 


8000 
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Wales,  a  great  cliange  takes  place  in  them,  since  all  the  limestones  die  out 
and  disappear,  and  the  days  and  shales  pass  into  hard  slates  and  flags, 
"while  coarse  sandstones  and  fine  hard  grits  make  their  appearance  among 
them.  In  the  Clun  Forest  district,  and  thence  through  Radnor  Forest 
doT^n  to  Llandeilo  towards  the  south,  or  in  the  Long  Mountain  (between 
the  Stiperstones  and  the  Breiddens)  on  the  north,  it  is  barely  possible 
to  separate  the  Upper  Silurian  into  two  groups — the  Ludlow  and  the 
Wenlock.  In  all  these  places  they  pass  conformably  and  gradually 
up  into  the  overlying  red  series  (Tilestones  or  Passage  beds)  which  have 
hitherto  been  considered  the  base  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  Farther 
north,  in  Denbighshire,  even  this  separation  has  been  found  impracti- 
cable. The  Upper  Silurian  consists  of  the  Tarannon  shales,  probably 
representing  the  Llandovery  beds,  and  the  Denbighshire  sandstones, 
which  represent  the  lower  part  of  the  Wenlock  shale,  and  pass  up  into 
a  great  series  of  dark  flags  and  slates,  which  represent  the  upper  part 
of  the  Wenlock  group,  and  possibly  more  or  less  of  the  Ludlow  series. 
These  beds  are  very  highly  inclined  and  greatly  denuded,  and  small 
patches  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  lie  here  and  there,  nearly  horizontally, 
across  their  often  vertical  edges,  the  Silurian  rocks  striking  east  and 
west,  while  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  ranges  from  south  to  north.  These 
Denbighshire  flags  contain  an  abundance  of  large  Orthoceratites,*  as 
well  as  groups  of  Crinoids  in  some  places,  and  other  fossils  (Cardiola 
ifiterrupta,  etc.),  which  prove  their  Upper  Silurian  character  independ- 
ently of  their  lying  above  the  Bala  beds  of  the  Berwyns,  and  Gym  y 
Brain,  and  those  of  Merioneth  and  Caernarvon.t 

CuMBERLAi^D,  etc — According  to  Professor  Sedgwick  the  following 
are  the  typical  groups  of  rocks  deposited  during  the  Upper  SEurian 
period  in  the  north  of  England  : — 

8.  Kendal  group  as  Ludlow  rocks. 
2.  Ireleth  slates  sss  Wenlock  rocks. 
1.  Coniston  grits  =  May  Hill  sandstone. 

1.  The  Coniston  grits  have  few  fossils,  and  their  identity  with  the 
May  Hill  sandstone  is  therefore  doubtful,  although  very  probable. 

2.  The  Ireleth  slate  group  is  divided  into  four  stages : — a,  Lower 
Ireleth  slate  ;  6,  Ireleth  limestone  ;  c.  Upper  Ireleth  slate  ;  d,  Coarse 
slate  and  grit     Fossils  are  rare,  but  generally  of  the  Wenlock  type. 

3.  The  Kendal  group  is  divided  into  three  stages  :  a,  A  great  group 
of  flags  and  grits  ;  fossils  abundant  and  of  the  Lower  Ludlow  type,  b. 
Thick  grit  and  flagstone,  with  bands  of  coarse  slate ;  fossils  locally 
abundant,  and  of  Upper  Ludlow  type  ;  c,  Tilestones,  resembling  those 
of  Shropshire,  etct     Four  species  of  star-fish  have  been  found  by  Pro- 

*  Galled  at  one  time  Creseis,  by  £.  Forbes :  OeoL  JourtL  voL  i.  p.  140,  and  iL  p.  814. 

t  Bee  Maps  71  and  74,  and  Sections  Nos.  38  and  89  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

t  Sedgwick,  SjtnopH*  of  ChusifioaiUm,  etc. 


n 
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feseoT  Sedgwick  in  the  Kendal  group  (stage  h),  of  which  UrasUr  primarvw 
is  the  most  ahundant,  and  Protaster  Sedgmckii  the  most  interestiiig,  as 
when  first  described  it  was  considered  to  be  the  only  known  fbesil 
representative  of  the  Euryalidsd,*  although  better  specimensy  sinoe 
obtained,  show  it  to  have  been  an  abnormal  form  of  the  Ophinridae-t 

Scotland. — ^Upper  Silurian  rocks  are  at  present  known  to  occur 
in  three  localities  in  Scotland,  but  in  none  of  these  have  their  relalions 
to  the  Lower  Silurian  series  been  accurately  determined.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  Silurian  uplands  of  Galloway,  Wenlock  fossils  have  been 
obtained  near  Kirkcudbright  t  On  the  north  side  of  these  high  grounds, 
a  thick  series  of  Upper  Silurian  rocks,  with  Pterygotu*,  Trochtu  hdieiUg^ 
Lingtda  cornea^  and  other  fossils,  graduates  upward  into  the  base  of  the 
Old  Bed  Sandstone,  while  in  the  Pentland  Hills  a  much  more  abun- 
dantly fossiliferous  series,  also  passing  up  into  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone, 
contains  representatives  of  both  the  Wenlock  and  Ludlow  group.  §  In 
the  valley  of  the  Girvan,  Ayrshire,  representatives  of  the  LlandoveiT 
group  are  well  exhibited ;  but  though  they  contain  some  Upper  Silurian 
forms,  their  general  character  is  that  of  the  Igwer  Llandovery  rocks. 

Ireland. — Representatives  of  the  Llandovery  beds  are  to  be  found 
largely  in  Gkdway,  about  Maam,  and  the  south-west  end  of  Lough  Mask, 
some  of  the  upper  beds  being  probably  of  Wenlock  age.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  beds  of  Ughoo],  near  Ballaghadereen,  and  possibly  with 
those  of  Lisbellaw,  south  of  Enniskillen.  In  all  these  places  great  con- 
glomerates abound,  containing  rounded  blocks  of  syenite  of  one  or  two 
feet  in  diameter.  Beds,  probably  of  Llandovery  age,  are  to  be  found 
also  in  the  Oratloe  Hills  of  Limerick.  On  the  west  flank  of  Cahirconree, 
in  Kerry,  some  limestone  bands  contain  fossils  which  have  been  deter- 
mined by  Mr.  W.  H.  Bally,  and  are  believed  to  be  of  Wenlock  age. 

At  the  extremity  of  Uiat  promontory,  between  Ferriters  Cove  and 
Dunquin,  and  thence  to  Smerwick  Harbour,  certain  beds  occur  which 
appear  to  represent  both  the  Wenlock  and  Ludlow  groups,  since 
crowds  of  fossils,  characteristic  of  those  beds,  are  to  be  found  there.  A 
certain  line  was  drawn  by  the  late  Mr.  Du  Noyer,  beneath  which  Wen- 
lock species  abound,  while  above  it  are  many  Ludlow  species,  including, 
in  some  places,  many  specimens  of  PerUamerus  Knightii,  These  beds 
are,  however,  greatly  disturbed  and  confused,  and  bent  into  violent 
contortions,  if  not  inverted.  Certain  beds  of  purple,  and  green,  and 
yellow  sandstones,  etc.,  lie  apparently  beneath  the  Wenlock  beds,  and 
graduate  up  into  them,  peculiar  conglomerates  occurring  both  in  the  fossil- 
iferous beds  and  in  the  beds  below  them.  These  are  called  by  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  by  the  provisional  name  of  the  Smerwick  beds.    Over  the 

*  Mem.  GtoL  Survey,  Deo.  1.  t  SUwitu,  p.  aS5. 

X  Quart,  Joum.  OeoL  Soe.  It.  806 ;  and  tU.  64.    See  alao  Oeilde  on  Sanrian  Booki  of 
Scotland  (Tram.  GeoL  Soc  Glcugow,  UL  9S)i 
.    I  See  ^liHo,  pp.  160-168,  and  the  anthoritiea  there  cited. 
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Ludlow  beds,  agam,  there  sets  in  a  vast  thickness  of  green  and  purplish 
grits,  interstratified  with  red  shales,  and  having  in  the  upper  beds 
purple  conglomerates,  with  pebbles  containing  Llandovery  fossils. 
These  we  call  the  Dingle  beds.  They  appear  to  occupy  the  same  posi- 
tdon  as  the  red  beds  above  the  Ludlow  rocks  in  Shropshire  and  Hereford- 
shire, in  South  Wales  and  in  Scotland,  but  no  fossils  have  yet  been  found 
in  them  in  Ireland.    They  will  be  mentioned  again  in  the  next  chapter. 

Foreign  IiocalitieB. 

Bohemia. — M.  Barrande  has  divided  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  of  Bohemia  into 
four  stages  (Stages) :  Stage  E,  Lower  Limestone ;  Stage  F,  Middle  Limestone ; 
Stage  O,  Upper  Limestone ;  Stage  H,  Overlying  schists.  He  shows  from  an 
abundant  fauna  that  these  rocks  in  Bohemia  are  closely  paralleled  by  the  Upper 
BUnrian  series  of  Britain,  though  he  does  not  identify  any  one  of  his  groups  with 
any  one  of  our  British  subdivisions.* 

Scandinavia. — The  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  the  south  of  Norway  are  overlaid 
with  strata,  in  which,  as  in  the  Lower  Llandovery  beds  of  Wales,  there  is  a 
mingling  of  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  forms  of  life,  and  above  which  come  true 
Upper  Silurian  rocks.  The  Wenlock  group  is  well  represented ;  the  Ludlow  rocks 
lees  distinctly.  In  the  south  of  Sweden,  however,  true  Upper  Ludlow  fossils 
occur.  It  Ib  interesting  to  find  that  though  in  thickness  of  strata  the  Scandi- 
navian Silurian  series  is  a  poor  representative  of  the  enormous  depth  of  the  system 
in  Britain,  it  yet  represents  the  various  palseontological  horizons  with  wonderful 
completeness.  From  the  "primordial  zone"  to  the  top  of  the  Upper  Silurian 
groups,  the  whole  system  in  the  Christiania  basin  does  not  reach  a  thickness  of 
2000  feet»  yet,  according  to  Sir  R.  Murchison,  it  *'  represents  the  whole  of  the 
vastly  expanded  British  series,  "f 

North  Ameriocu — The  rocks  of  this  region  of  the  age  of  the  Upper  Silurian 
period. 


Wenlock 


Upper 
Llandovery 


Lower 

Helderberg 

Group 

(Ludlow  rocks) 


Onondago 
Group 


Niagara  Group 


Clinton  Group 


Upper  Pentamerus  lime- 
stone 
EQcrinal  limestone 
Delthyris  shaly  limestone 
Lower  Pentamerus  lime- 

stone 
Tentaculite  limestone 
Onondaga  salt  group,  a 
grey  ash-coloured  shale, 
with  gypsum  and  rock- 
salt 
Niagara  limestone,  com- 
pactgrey  limestone,rest- 
ing  on  Niagara  shale 
ainton  rocks  (2400  feet) 
6.  Variegated  red  marls 
and  calcareous  shales 
h.  Shales  and  argillace- 
ous   limestone    and 
calcareous  sandstone 
a.  Greenish  and  yellow- 
ish slates  with  ferru- 
ginous sandstone 


o 
o 

GO 


Pentamerus  pseudo'  ^ 

galeatua. 
Pentamerus    Ver- 

neuUii,  etc. 
PerUamertisgaleatua. 
Tentaculitea  omo- 

tu8f  etc. 
A  trypoj  Delthyris,  Penta- 

merus,  Merista,  Mwr- 

chisonia,  etc. 

Numerous  corals  in  lime- 
stone, Orthis,  Spvri- 
fer,  etc. 

Pentamerus  avalis  in  up- 
per part ;  P.  cbUmgus 
in  lower  beds ;  Lingula 
obhmga,  Leptasna  de- 
pressa;  CcUymene  Blu- 
menbachiif  etc. 


•  Bee  his  S^sthne  Silurien  de  la  Bohhiu;  and  Siluria,  p.  274. 


t  SOwria,  p.  852. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  in  this  table  there  is  any  exact  eqniyalent  of  the  XJppr 
Lndlow  rocks,  and  there  appears  to  be  a  break  between  the  top  of  the  Ixro 
Helderberg  group  and  the  next  formation,  or  Oriskany  ^uidstone,  which,  restii^ 
in  denuded  hollows  of  that  group,  is  regarded  as  the  base  of  the  Devonian  system. 

Volcanic  Rocks  or  Silttbian  Period  in  Bbitaik. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  proposed  on  a  previouB  page,*  we 
proceed  to  add  to  the  foregoing  account  of  the  stratigraphical  and 
palaeontological  characters  of  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Britain,  some  refer- 
ences to  the  evidence  which  these  rocks  furnish  as  to  contemporaneoos 
volcanic  activity.  Neither  in  the  Laurentian  nor  in  the  Cambrian 
formations  of  this  country^  have  any  traces  of  such  activity  as  yet  been 
found.  The  Silurian  volcanoes  are  thus  the  most  ancient  of  which  we 
possess  here  any  record. 

XfO?(w  Silurtan.f — The  oldest  recognisable  volcanic  rocks  in  this 
country  belong  to  the  lower  Silurian  period.  They  are  best  displayed 
in  North  Wales^  where^  as  was  shown  long  ago  by  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  they  rise  into  conspicuous  ranges  of  hills.  Two  principal 
epochs  of  eruption  have  been  detected  by  Professor  Ramsay  and  his 
coUeapnies  of  the  Geological  Survey.  One  of  these  occurred  during  the 
deposition  of  the  Llandeilo  rocks,  and  is  indicated  by  the  igneous  rocks 
of  Aran  Mowddwy,  Cader  Idris,  Arenig  and  Moelwyn  ;  the  other  is 
marked  by  those  of  the  Snowdon  district  which  lie  among  the  Bala  beds. 
These  volcanic  rocks  consist  partly  of  massive  sheets  of  felstone,  vaiying 
in  texture  and  colour,  and  partly  of  thick  accumulations  of  tuff  or  ash. 
The  former  are  true  lava-flows,  the  latter  point  to  frequent  showers  of 
volcanic  dust,  and  to  the  settling  of  such  dust  and  stones  on  the  sea- 
bottom,  where  they  mingled  with  the  ordinary  sediment,  and  with  shells^ 
corals,  and  other  organisms.  Some  of  these  ashy  deposits  attain  a  great 
thickness.  Thus,  at  Cader  Idris, ''  they  are  about  2500  feet  thick,  the 
accumulated  result  of  many  eruptions."  Northwards,  this  mass  thins 
entirely  away,  and  the  ordinary  sedimentary  strata  take  its  place. 
Equally  local  are  the  massive  beds  of  felstone  which  represent  the  sub- 
marine lava-flows  of  the  time.  Sometimes  they  still  preserve  the  slaggy 
vesicular  character  which  marked  their  surface  when  the  melted  rock 
was  in  a  state  of  motion  along  the  sea-bottom.  By  this  and  other 
evidence  of  a  like  tendency  we  learn  the  existence  and  position  of  true 
submarine  volcanoes  during  the  lower  Silurian  period  in  Walea^ 
Northwards,  in  the  Lake  District,  Professor  Sedgwick  has  found  similar 
proofs  of  volcanic  action  among  the  lower  Silurian  rocks  of  that  region, 
and  these  rocks  are  now  being  worked  out  in  detail  by  Mr.  Aveline  and 
his  colleagues  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

*  A%U,  p.  284.  t  Bee  BrU.  Assoc  Rep.  1807,  Address  to  Geological  Section, 

t  See  Hnrchison,  Siluria,  p.  83.    Ramsay,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Rock  Bpecinwns  in 
Jermyn  Street  Haseam,  Sd  edit.  p.  8.    Mem,  Gedogioai  Survey,  vol.  lit  p.  21,  et^astim. 
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No  very  dlBtinct  traces  of  contemporaneouB  volcanic  activity  have 
yet  been  detected  among  rocks  of  this  age  in  Scotland. 

Among  the  lower  Silurian  rocks  of  the  south-east  of  Ireland  beds 
of  tii£f  and  felstone  are  interstratified,  resembling  in  general  character 
and  mode  of  occurrence  those  of  Wales,  but  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 
It  has  been  observed  that  the  Silurian  fossils  of  that  region  occur  only 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  series^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  trap-rocks 
and  calcareous  bands.* 

Upptr  SUtirian. — In  Wales  volcanic  action  does  not  appear  to  have 
outlasted  the  lower  Silurian  period,  but  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland, 
among  the  headlands  of  Kerry,  massive  sheets  of  tuff  are  intercalated 
in  grits  and  slates,  which,  from  their  fossils,  have  been  assigned  to  the 
age  of  the  W^ock  series,  t 

*  Mmoin  ofGtol.  Surv.  IrOaruL    Explanations  to  Sheets  lOS,  111,  147, 107. 
t  Mem.  Geol,  ^rv.  Ireland.    Explanations  to  Sheet  180,  etc.,  p.  21. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIL 

DSVOBXOr  AHD  OIiD  BSD  SAHDSTONS  FSRIOB. 

Thib  period  is  called  Deyonian,  because  the  rocks  wbich  were  deposited 
during  its  continuance  occupy  a  large  part  of  Devon.  All  rocks  which 
were  formed  after  the  uppermost  of  those  which  can  be  properly  called 
Silurian,  and  before  the  lowest  of  any  which  can  be  properly  called 
Carboniferous,  may  be  classed  as  Devonian  rocks,  and  looked  upon  as 
records  of  Devonian  time.  The  older  term  "Old  Red  Sandstone," 
however,  is  retained  as  the  designation  of  those  thick  masses  of  red 
sandstone  and  conglomerate  which  in  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
intervene  between  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  systems,  and  are  either 
unfossiliferous  or  contain  chiefly  the  remains  of  ganoid  fish.  The  true 
Devonian  rocks  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  are  undoubtedly  of  marine 
origin,  but  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Godwin  Austen, 
and  more  recently  insisted  on  by  Professor  Ramsay,  may  possibly  have 
been  deposited  in  great  lakes  or  inland  sheets  of  water. 

To  what  extent  the  Devonian  and  Old  Red  Sandstone  rocks  of 
Britain  are  contemporaneous  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained.  They 
occupy  corresponding  portions  in  the  geological  series,  but  they  are  not 
foimd  touching  each  other,  nor  do  they  possess  any  common  palaeonto- 
logical  evidence  by  means  of  which  they  may  be  satisfactorily  compared. 
In  Russia  and  America  recognised  Old  Red  Sandstone  fishes  have  been 
found  in  strata  containing  Devonian  fossils.*  The  smooth  grey  marbles 
of  Plymouth  may  be  on  the  same  horizon  as  some  of  the  coarse  conglo- 
merates of  Hereford  or  Wales,  that  is,  they  may  have  been  formed  at  the 
same  time  in  different  places.  Just  as  the  pebble  beaches  of  the  British 
coasts  and  the  coral  reefs  of  the  tropics  are,  as  contemporaneous  deposits, 
included  in  the  same  "  Recent  or  Human  Period,"  so  these  old  dissimilar 
rocks  might  all  belong  to  the  '*  Devonian  Period."  It  is,  however,  qmte 
possible  that  the  slates  and  limestones  of  Devon,  and  the  red  sandstones 
of  South  Wales,  although  each  deposited  within  the  same  great  period, 
are  not  strictly  contemporaneous,  but  were  formed  at  different  parts  of  the 
period.  Or  it  is  possible  that  the  red  sandstone  series  of  South  Wales  is 
not  a  continuous  series — ^that  the  lower  part  of  it,  at  all  events,  is  older 
than  any  of  the  Devon  series,  while  the  upper  part  may  be  newer  than 
much  of  that  series. 

*  See  SUuria,  dutpe.  xL  and  zrtU. 
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Since  there  are  thus  two  diatinct  types  of  etrata  in  Britain,  each 
lying  between  the  Silurian  formations  below  and  tbe  CatbDuiferoiu 
above,  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  deacribe  each  type  eepaiatelj,  along 
'with  what  appear  to  be  or  aie  now  known  to  be  ita  foreign  eqnivo- 
lents. 

Devonian.' 
In  North  Devon  the  order  of  euc«eesion  of  the  Devonian  rocks  has 
Iteen  ascertained  to  be  as  follows  : — 
3.  U^per  Bvomian  (Barnstaple  and  Uaiwood    Beds), — Consisting  of 

Bl&t68,  Bchistflf  SJid  calcateons  bands,  containing  fbaails  slso  found 

in  the  Carboniferous  system  above. 
8.  Jfi(£i^i)ci>Dni()n(Il&'a£onibeBeds). — Orey  schists  and  Sfnn^oee^^iM 

limestone. 
1.   Lower  jD«>onum  (Lynton  Beds). — Bed  sandstones  and  conglomerates 

resting  on  achists  and  slates,  base  not  seen. 


Foatl  Qronp  No.  II.— DtrcmUiL 
a.  Stiwulopon  pUcmM.  <1-  StrlDgocepbolat  BnitinL 

h.  Brvat«u  flKbAlHTdr,  t-  PleurotomulA  upezK. 

0.  Cilemli  HndiUsA,  /  ClitDcnli  gtrlata. 

*  Tlia  Uta  sothor  of  tliL>  Uuiiul  sntcrtalnad  tba  bellsf  Uut  Ih«  H-nllsil  Dgroiiltii  khsIu 
*n  tht  •qnlnlcntt  of  Vm  luwn  Cubmlfnoni  rocla  of  Inlud,— •  Tlew  irhleh  ti  not  (RwrallT 
ie«pt«d  bf  geologliU,  but  cf  which  lilt  ■todeiit  will  And  ■  ftiUu  nsoint  in  Uu  Apptndlx. 
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ProfeflaoT  Sedgwick  ananges  the  rodu  of  Soaih  Devt>n  into  the 
following  groups : — 

3.  Dartmofiih  Slate  Or<mp, — Coarse  roofing  elates  and  qnaitziteBy  ending 
npwaidfl  with  beds  of  red,  green,  and  variegated  sandstone. 

(  <;,  Coarse  red  sandstone  and  flagstone. 
2.  Plymouth  Orcup.     <  b,  Calcareous  slates. 

(  a,  Great  Devon  limestone. 
1.  Luheard  or  Ashburt(/n  Orovp, 

The  whole  of  the  rocks  of  Deron  and  Cornwall  are  greatl j  dis- 
turbed and  contorted,  often  even  inverted,  so  that  in  the  country-  abont 
the  Dodman,  south-west  of  St.  Austell  Baj,  some  of  the  upper  rocks 
dip  apparently  beneath  others  which  are,  by  their  fossils,  of  Silurian 
age.  For  this  reason  the  district  is  one  which  is  not  well  calculated  to 
form  a  typical  district,  and  any  conclusions  drawn  from  it  require  veij 
strict  testing  and  verification  in  other  localities  where  the  rocks  ha^e 
been  left  more  undisturbedly  in  their  original  order  of  superpositioiL. 


Plants    . 
CaUenterata 


Annelida  . 
Crustacea, 


CharaetarUtie  Fossils  Jrom  Devonshire  and  ComvxUl,* 

Lower.  Middle. 

,     .     Knorria  dichotoma 

Adiantites  HibemiciiB   . 
.    .    Cyathophyllum  cttspitosum 

Favosites  cervicorniB     . 

Petraia  Celtica     . 

Pleurodictymn  probleiuaticum 
.     .    Tentacolites  annulata  . 
.     .     Bronteus  flabellifer 

Cypridina  serrato-striata 

Homalonotus  Herschellli  ? 

Phacops  granulatus 


Upper. 


Brachiopoda . 


laciniatus 

latiftons . 

Atiypa  desquamata 

reticularis 

Chonetes  Hardrensis     . 
Meristella  plebeia 
Orthifi  gntnulosa  . 
ProductuB  pneloDgus    . 
Spirifer  laevicostua 

lineatus  , 

speciosTis 

Stringocephalus  Bnrtini 

I/imeUibranchiata  Avicula  DamnonienseB  . 

subradiata 

Cacullela  amygdalina  . 

Hardringii     . 

EuompbalujB  aimulatus . 
Murchisonia  aogulata    . 


Oasteropoda . 


« 
« 


« 
« 


R.  Etheridge,  Quart.  Joum.  GeoL  5oc,  voL  xxiiL 
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'  CharacUriatie  Foanlajrom  Dewmthvre  and  CorwwaU — continued. 

Lower.        Middle.  Upper. 

•  « 


Cfasieropoda .  .  Plenrotomaria  aspera  . 
Ntteleobranehiata    Bellerophon  bisulcatns  . 

subglobatus 

CephaUjpoda .    .    Clymenia  Isevigata 

striata  . 

nndulata 

Gk>niatites  sabsulcatos  . 


»  « 

*  » 

.  ♦ 

» 


Volcanic  Rocks  of  Devonian  Age  in  Britain. 

Daring  tlie  accumulatioii  of  the  Devonian  rocks  of  the  south-west  of 
England,  volcanic  action  appears  to  have  been  well  displayed  in  that 
region.  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche  pointed  out  frequent  proofs  of  this 
action  in  the  strata  extending  from  the  slates  and  limestones  of  the 
middle  Devonian  series  upwards  into  the  lower  part  of  the  carboniferous 
system.  He  found  both  amygdaloidal  lava-form  rocks  and  trap-tuflEs — 
the  latter  passing  insensibly  into  the  ordinary  sedimentary  strata.  In 
some  places  the  tuff  contains  fossils,  and  becomes  so  calcareous  and  so 
interlaced  with  bands  of  limestone  as  to  have  been  quarried  for  lime. 
The  "  greenstones'*  are  abundantly  cellular  and  slag-like  in  character.* 

Foreign  Iiocalities. 
The  following  order  of  sncoession  has  been  ascertained  in  Rhenish  Pmssia : — 

Upper  Devonian  (Clymenia  and  Goniatite  Limestone  ;  Cypridenen-Schiefer ; 
Eramenzel-Stein  ;  flinz  with  Spiiifer-Vemenlii-Schjefer),  consisting  of 
schists  with  limestone  and  characterised  by  CypridinoB^  and  by  OomaUHet 
and  ClyTMnia. 

Middle  Devonian  (Etfel  Limestone ;  Tonnger  Rhenish  Greywacke ;  Lenne- 
Schiefer)  composed  of  schists  and  sandstones  with  lenticular  masses  of 
limestone.  In  the  limestone  an  abundant  suite  of  fossils  occurs,  among 
the  more  characteristic  of  which  are  Stringoeephahu  BwHnU^  UnciUa 
gryphuSf  Davidaoma  VerMuUi^  Spirifer  uind\feru8^  MegcUodon  cucuUattu, 
Cyaihqphylhim  eeespitotum,  Favontea  polymorphMS,  HdioUUa  poroeiu, 
Phaeops  laMfrnna^  CryphoBua  puncUUua.  Several  icthyolites  including 
Coceoateut  have  likewise  been  found. 

Lower  Devonian  (Older  Rhenish  Greywacke  ;  Spiriferen-Sandstein,  Wissenbaoh 

Slates,  Syst^me  Bh^nan)  Slaty  schists  with  sandstones,  quartz-rocks,  and 

.  occasional  impure  limestone.     Characterised  by  Spirtfer  hyatericua,  Sp. 

apeciaaua,  Terebraiula  Archiaei,  Pterinece,  Orthidea,  etc,  Phaeopa  laciniatua, 

Ph,  lat^firona  ;  ffomalanoiua  Ahrendif  H,  armatua,  ete,f 

NcrOi,  America. — ^In  many  parts  of  North  America  the  PaUeozolc  rocks  lie  so 
regularly  and  undisturbedly,  that  they  may  probably  be  eventually  taken  as  the 
true  typB  of  that  part  of  the  series  which  lies  between  the  Silurian  and  Carbon- 
iferous formations.    The  following  groups  have  hitherto  been  described  as  lying 

•  De  la  Beche,  Report  on  Dnm  and  CorwwoU,  pp.  ftl,  70 ;  also  BrU.  Aaaoo.  Rep.  1807. 
Address  to  OeoL  Sect 

t  See  Harcbiaon,  SUmria,  chap,  zvl.,  and  authorities  there  cited. 
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aboye  thoae  piwioiuly  mentioned  at  p.  543,  and  below  otheiiy  wliich  beikxDg  im- 
doubtedly  to  the  Carboniferous  period. 


Uffer 


Middle 


I 


I 


Lower 


12.  Catskill  group  or  Old  Bed  Sandstone— red 

shales  and  grey  and  red  sandstones 
11.  Chemung  group — grey,  blue,  and  olive-coloured 

shales,  and  grey  and  brown  sandstones 
10.  Portage  group — ^fine-grained  blue  flag-etones, 

wi^  blue  shale  paitlngs    .... 
'  9.  Genesee  slate — brownish*black  and  bluish-grey 

slate 

8.  Tully  limestone,  according  to  Bigsby     . 

7.  Hamilton  or  Moscow  Shale — grey  shale  with 

dark  brown  sandstone       .... 

6.  Marcellus  shale — black,  with  thin  argillaceous 
limestone         ...... 

5.  Comiferous  limestone — ^light-grey  or  straw- 
coloured,  with  chert  nodules 

4.  The  Onondaga  limestone  comes  in  here  in 
New  York,  aocording  to  Bigsby,  from 

8.  Schoharrie  grit 

2.  Caudagalli  grit,  aigUlaceo- calcareous  thin- 
bedded  sandstone 

1.  Oriskany  sandstone 
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It  appears  that  the  upper  division  contains  fish  of  the  genua  Hdopi^tMus, 
plants  of  the  genera  SigiUaria  and  Lepidodendron,  and  other  fossils.  Tbe 
middle  group  contains  Trilobites  of  the  genera  Phaeopa,  Proetus,  and  Homalomoiu*^ 
together  with  lMmanUe$  (a  division  of  Phaeqps),  Atrypa  retiaUaris,  and  oUner 
fossils,  together  with,  as  stated.  Old  Red  Sandstone  fish,  and  sheUs  of  the  g«iera 
OowicUites  end  Produeia^  as  well  as  HcdyHiss  eatenula/na,  and  other  Siluriaa  forma, 
such  as  TeniactiUUi,  The  Oriskany  sandstone  contains  OrtMs  wnguifonUB  and 
other  fossils,  and  Spir\fera  macroptera  and  PUurodictyum  pr6f)lenuiiicwBL,*  Ohl 
Bed  Sandstone  fish,  of  the  genera  AsteroUpis,  etc.,  occur  witii  the  marine  ahells. 

Sir  W.  Logan  assigns  a  thickness  of  7000  feet  to  the  Devonian  rocks  of 
Canada,  but  they  thin  away  to  nothing  to  the  southwards,  as  on  the  Mississippi 
the  Carboniferous  rocks  lie  directly  on  the  Silurian.  From  the  Devonian  aeries  of 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  Dr.  Dawson  has  in  recent  years  disintened 
and  described  upwards  of  eighty  species  of  knd-plants,  belonging  for  the  most 
part  to  genera  which  are  found  in  the  succeeding  or  Carboniferous  system,  i* 


Old  Bed  Sandcrtone. 

In  Wales,  in  the  border  country  between  Wales  and  England,  called 
by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  Silaria,  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland^  there 
lies  between  the  Silurian  rocks  and  those  of  Carboniferous  age  a  great 
thickness  of  strata,  differing  yeiy  markedly  from  the  Devonian  rocks 
of  Devon  and  ComwalL  To  these  the  name  of  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone 
was  in  the  early  history  of  the  science  applied,  to  indicate  that  they 
consisted  chiefly  of  sandstone,  that  they  were  red  in  colour,  and  that, 

*  See  also  Dr.  Bigsby's  paper  on  the  Palieosoic  Bocks  of  N.  Amerioti,  QwarL  Jcmm.  G*9L 
Soe.  voL  xiv. 

:  See  his  papers  in  Quart.  Jwta,  GeoL  Soe,,  xriiL  and  xix. 
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lying  below  the  Coal-measures,  they  were  '  Old '  as  contrasted  with 
other  red  sandstones,  which,  lying  above  the  Coal-measures,  were  *  New.' 
As  a  descriptiye  term  for  the  rocks  as  developed  in  Britain,  a  better 
substitute  could  not  be  found  ;  for  though  clays,  limestones,  con- 
glomerates, and  other  rocks  occur  in  the  formation,  and  though 
various  shades  of  purple,  green,  yellow,  and  even  white  occur,  the 
fact  remains  that,  as  a  whole,  the  strata  really  do  consist  mainly  of 
red  sandstones. 

On  the  lUd  Colaruatum  of  certain  Formations, — Some  remarks  may 
be  offered  here  in  regard  to  some  recent  speculations  as  to  the  probable 
cause  of  the  prevailing  red  colour  of  some  formations.  The  Qimbrian 
rocks,  as  we  have  seen,  are  often  markedly  red.  The  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone, the  Permian,  and  the  Trias,  to  be  yet  described,  are  likewise 
distinguiBhed  by  their  red  hues.  In  a  paper  recently  read  before  the 
Geological  Society  of  London,  Professor  Ramsay  has  called  attention  to 
the  red  colour  of  the  Cambrian,  Old  Red  Sandstone,  Permian,  and  other 
formations,  as  furnishing  evidence  of  the  existence  of  ancient  inland 
seas  or  lakes.  He  shows  that  the  red  strata  are  to  a  large  extent  un- 
fossiliferous,  and  that  where  they  lie  upon  and  pass  down  conformably 
into  fossiHferous  beds,  as  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Wales  and  of  Scotland 
does  into  the  Upper  Silurian,  the  fossils  of  the  underlying  formation 
become  fewer  in  numbers  and  dwarfed  in  form  as  they  are  traced  up 
into  the  red  beds,  until  they  finally  disappear.  This  happens  so  fre- 
quently that  the  conclusion  can  hardly  be  avoided  that  the  conditions 
under  which  the  red  beds  were  deposited  were  not  favourable  to  life. 
Professor  Ramsay  connects  the  occurrence  together  of  red  colouring 
matter  (peroxide  of  iron),  gypsum,  magnesian  limestone,  and  beds  or 
peeudomorphs  of  rock-salt,  remains  of  plants,  amphibian  foot-prints, 
and  rain-pittings,  as  parts  of  a  whole  series  of  phenomena  which  are 
not  reconcilable  with  deposition  in  open  sea,  but  in  inland  seas  where 
the  waters  were  capable  of  evaporation  and  concentration,  and  where, 
consequently,  ordinary  testaceous  life  could  not  flourish.  He  believes 
that  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Britain  (as  distinguished 
from  the  Devonian  series)  we  have  before  us  proofs  of  a  gradual  shal- 
lowing of  the  Silurian  sea,  and  of  such  additional  geographical  chaoges 
aa  sufficed  to  convert  the  bed  of  that  sea  in  our  area,  first  into  brackish 
water  and  afterwards  into  one  great  fresh-water  lake  or  series  of  lakes, 
in  which  a  few  of  the  old  marine  forms  might  partially  survive,  or  into 
which  their  successors  might  find  occasional  access.  In  directing 
attention  to  the  significance  of  the  vast  intercalated  groups  of  red 
strata  in  the  list  of  geological  formations,  he  remarks  that  if  his 
deductions  as  to  the  origin  of  these  strata  are  correct,  the  geological 
record  w  by  no  means  so  barren  of  traces  of  ancient  terrestrial  con- 
ditions as  it  is  commonly  believed  to  be.     In  palaeozoic,  and  partly  in 
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mesozoic  times,  for  instance,  he  oonsiden  that,  from  the  dose  of  the 
Silurian  period  onward  to  the  epoch  marked  by  the  Rhsetic  beds,  m 
have  evidence  of  the  presence  in  Europe  of  a  long  series  of  inland 
waters  in  which  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  great  part  of  the  Carboniferous 
formations,  the  Permian,  Trias,  and  part  of  the  Rhietic  series,  were 
sttccessiyely  deposited.  Such  continuity  of  terrestrial  conditions  implies, 
he  thinks,  probable  continuity  of  terrestrial  or  lacustrine  genera,  if  not 
species ;  and  he  believes  it  quite  possible  that  such  continental  types 
of  life  might  remain  in  existence  during  the  passage  of  several  geo- 
logical periods.  The  identification  of  the  Byperodap0don  of  Elgin  with 
a  true  triassic  lizard,  to  be  afterwards  noticed,  would  thus  be  no 
necessary  proof  of  the  triassic  age  of  the  Elgin  beds,  but  might,  on  the 
other  hand,  indicate  the  permanence  of  one  of  the  forms  of  life  of  the 
palsBozoic  continents.  Hence,  while  he  has  never  seen  any  sound 
stratigraphical  reason  why  the  strata  at  Elgin  yielding  Hyperodapeda^ 
StoffonoUpis,  etc,  should  be  dissevered  from  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  to 
which  they  were  originally  asngned,  he  finds  in  the  palseontological 
argument  for  this  separation  no  valid  reason  for  the  change,  and  there- 
fore continues  to  believe  that  the  reptile-bearing  beds  of  Elgin  are 
what  they  were  mitil  recently  believed  to  be — members  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone.* 

SooTLAzn>. — The  Old  Red  Sandstone  is  better  developed  in  Scot- 
land than  in  the  sister  kingdoms.  It  may  be  r^;arded  as  occurring 
there  in  two  types,  one  found  to  the  north,  the  other  to  the  south  of 
the  Qrampian  range.  The  southern  type  is  marked  by  the  abundance 
of  its  interbedded  volcanic  rocks,  and  by  a  comparative  poverty  of 
organic  remains,  though  these  do  occur  in  sufficient  numbers  in  a  few 
localities.  The  northern  type  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  inter- 
calated igneous  rocks,  and  by  a  comparative  abundance  of  fossils. 

SatUhem  type, — The  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the  southern  half  of 
Scotland  is  divisible  into  three  groups  or  series. 

Upper, — ^Red  and  yellow  sandstones  and  conglomerates  of  Berwickshire, 
Haddingtonshire,  and  Fifa  Contain  ffoloptyckitu,  Pom- 
^hrctcius^  Olyptopomuif  etc,  with  Oyclopteris  HUbemica, 

Middle, — ^Reddish,  green,  and  grey  sandstones,  flagstones,  and  con- 
glomerates, with  abundant  contemporaneous  volcanic  rocks ; 
seen  in  the  south-west  of  Ayrshire,  where,  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  series,  Pterichthys  major  has  been  found. 

Lotoer, — Red,  chocolate-coloured,  and  grey  sandstones  and  shales,  some- 
times with  enormous  intercalated  masses  of  contemporaneous 
volcanic  rocks  ;  the  Sidlaw  and  Ochil  Hills,  Pentland  Hills, 

*  The  above  abstract  of  If  r.  Ramaay's  paper  has  been  made  from  a  proof  wblch  he  has 
been  so  good  as  to  send  to  the  Editor  for  the  purpose,  in  anticipation  of  the  publication  of 
the  paper  itself  in  an  early  nomber  of  the  QuarUriy  Jwntat  <^ih*  Otologioal  SoeUif. 
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and  the  tract  of  hilly  country  stretching  thence  by  the  head 

of  Nithidale  into  AjnidK—CephaUitpii  Lytlli,  Pttrygotut 

Anglicut;  nnmeronaicthyolites  in  FoifBrahire. 

Of  these  groups,  the  loifcr,  as  developed  in  Edinbarghshire  and 

Xionarkshire,  passes  down  conformably  into  the  Upper  Silurian.     The 

upper  group  shades,  in  like  manner,  conformably  into  the  oveilyiog 

CarbonifeniUB  aystem.     Bat  the  middle  series  is  separated  from  both 

of  the  others  by  an  unconforinability,  * 

Northern  type. — Three  divisions  have  been  ascertained  to  be  trace- 
able in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the  north  of  Scotland  by  Sir  Roderick 
MnichisoQ,  by  whom  the  lelationa  of  these  rocks  were  first  fnlly 


Fo«ll  Oronp  Na  13. 

Fowll  Fiili  of  Old  B«d  auidatona. 

a.  CqitMlupU  LTcUil.  ^.  Coeeortmideclpiem.  t  PMrlchUiji  Utni. 

described.+     So  far  as  yet  known,  they  all  pass  conformably  into 
each  other,  no  evidence  having  been  observed  of  either  of  the  strong 

*  B«  0«Ude,  Quatt.  /wn.  Gal.  Sw.,  ml  irl  p.  SIS,  sml  Stturia,  p.  MS. 
t  SeebtaSU™*!,  ohip.ll.  »DdOiior«./«i™.0»i.Si>i!.,  ToLi*.:  ilu  bli  cut]' mnDotr 
In  MqlDiwtko  wtlh  FroTMMt  Badpriek,  IVvw  Owl.  Sue.,  M  Mr.,  ToL  IIL  p.  1S&. 
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nnconfonnabilities  bo  well  marked  in  the  soaUiem    put    of    tlie 
kingdom. 

Upper, — Light  red  and  yellow  aandstones  of  Bonnet  Head,  and  the 
Orkney  and   Shetland  Islands,  with  plants  of  the  genus 

MiddU, — Grey  and  dark  flagstones,  occasionally  calcareous  and  bitn- 
minons,  covering  a  laige  area  in  Caithness,  and  ftxteniliiig 
into  the  Orkney  Islands.  They  contain  an  interesting 
assemblage  of  fossil  fishes  of  the  genera  Pterichthyz,  CoecoatefOj 
Cheiracanthuif  IHplacarUhus,  Cheirolepu^  DiptenUy  OsteolepU, 
Diplcpterui,  PlcUygncUhuij  etc ;  also  abundant  crustacean  cases 
of  the  genus  JEitkeria,  and  land-plants — conifers,  Ltpido- 
dendra,  Lycopod%U»y  and  ferns. 

Lower. — Red  sandstones  and  conglomerates  lying  unconformably  upon 
the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  Highlands.  Ftercupis  has  been 
found  in  these  beds  near  Lybster,  in  Caithness. 

Shropshire,  Hbrbfordbhirb,  etc — In  the  section.  Fig.  153,  and 
in  the  descriptions  of  the  Upper  Ludlow  rocks  of  Shropshire  and 
Herefordshire,  we  found  them  passing  up  into  a  series  of  red  flagstones 
and  sandstones.  In  Shropshire,  this  series  of  red  sandstones,  with 
bands  of  impure  arenaceous  limestone  (comstone)  and  occasional  beds 
of  red  conglomerate,  and  red  and  green  clays  or  marls,  lies  regularly 
and  conformably  upon  the  Upper  Ludlow  rocks,  and  dips  at  a  gentle 
angle  to  the  south-east,  so  as  to  show  a  thickness  of  3700  feet,  when 
it  is  covered  by  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  dee  Hills.  It  spreads 
from  this  district  to  the  south-west,  through  Hereford  into  Monmouth 
and  Brecknock,  where  it  acquires  an  enormous  thickness — at  least 
10,000  feet  It  forms  mountains  nearly  3000  feet  high  (one  of  the 
Brecon  Vans  is  2860  feet),  in  which  tiie  beds  lie  at  a  very  gentle 
angle,  and  show  but  a  small  part,  of  the  formation.  In  this  district 
comstones  seem  to  aboimd  more  near  the  centre  and  lower  part  of  the 
formation,  while  beds  of  conglomerate  occur  in  its  upper  part  Pro- 
ceeding into  Caermarthenshire,  its  lower  beds  are  tilted  up  into  a 
vertical  position,  along  with  the  Upper  Silurians,  and  in  the  countiy 
south  of  Llandeilo  Fawr  they  lie  as  in  the  following  section  (Fig.  154), 
The  lower  beds  are  only  to  be  separated  here  from  the  Upper  Silurian 
by  the  most  arbitrary  line  of  division,  founded  on  the  gradual  dis- 
appearance of  all  fossils  as  the  rocks  get  more  and  more  red.  The 
uppermost  red  rocks,  on  the  other  hand,  dip  confonnably  beneath  the 
escarpment  of  the  Carboniferous  limestone,  and  some  of  the  yellow 
sandstones  and  shales,  which  appear  among  the  uppermost  red  rocks, 
contain  fragments  of  plants. 

Between  this  upper  and  lower  part  there  is  unfortunately  the 
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loDgitudinal  valley  of  Cwm  Cenneii,  in  which  no  rock  is  to  be  seen  ; 
but  on  proceeding  eastwards  to  the  head  of  that  valley,  and  crossing 
that  of  the  Sawdde  to  the  head  waters  of  the  IJsk  or  Wysg,  the  inter- 
mediate rocks  are  met  with,  and  appear  to  connect  the  top  and  bottom 


«OUTW 


NORTH 


Fig.  164. 
Section  acron  Cwm  Cennen,  three  or  four  miles  S  W.  of  Llandeilo  Fawr,  redaced 
sec  2,  sheet  3,  of  the  horiiontal  sections  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

Length  of  section,  abont  three  miles. 

Carboniferous,  i  *•  ^'"^"*'«'^'>«""*^'*« 

\g.  Lower  limestone  shale 

I'/.  Red  and  yellow  sandstones 

A  space  of  nearly  a  mile  in  width,  in  which  no  rock  is  seen. 

Red  sandstones  and  red  cellular  clay  rock,  and  comstones 

Laminated  red  and  grey  beds 

Laminated  grey  beds  (Tilestone) 

White  and  grey  sandstone  (fossillferons) 

Laminated  sandstones  and  shales  (fossiliferous)   .... 
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of  the  formation,  both  lithologically  and  by  their  ''  lie,"  since  their 
angle  of  dip  gradually  increases  towards  the  Silurian  country,  and 
decreases  as  gradually  towards  the  Carboniferous.  In  South  Wales, 
then,  there  is  no  apparent  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone,  though  it  is  difficult  to  explain  its  **  position  and  lie"  with 
respect  to  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Pontypool,  and  the  Upper 
Silurians  N.W.  of  Usk,  without  supposing  an  unconformability  or 
separation  there  of  some  kind  between  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the 
series. 

Fossils  are  extremely  rare  in  the  Welsh  and  English  Old  Red 
Sandstone.  Remains  of  fish  of  the  genera  CephdUupis  and  Fteratpis 
occasionally  occur  in  the  comstones  as  well  as  in  the  tilestone  and 
Ludlow  series  below  ;  also  the  large  crustaceans  Butyptenu  and 
Ptery^tus, 

Irsland. — ^It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  representatives  of 
the  Wenlock  and  Ludlow  groups  can  be  identified  by  means  of  their 
fossils  at  the  extremity  of  the  Dingle  Promontory  in  Coimty  Kerry. 
Now  the  rocks  are  there  so  violently  disturbed  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  make  out  the  details  of  their  structure  satisfjEictorily  ;  but 
the  main  facts,  as  exhibited  in  the  following  diagram,  are  clear  enough. 
This  diagram  is  based  on  the  data  to  be  seen  in  two  or  three  trans- 
verse sections  across  the  peninsula  and  in  the  maps  of  the  whole 
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district,  bo  that  it  represents  the  truth,  although  there  is  no  one  line 
of  country  in  which  all  the  £actB  given  in  it  are  to  be  obseired 
together. 

The  Croghmarhin  beds,  containing  Pentamerui  Kfughtii  and  other 
Ludlow  fossils,  dip  south  at  a  high  angle,  under  a  great  series  of  red 
and  green  grits  and  red  and  pniple  slates,  with  bands  of  purple  con- 
glomerate, some  pebbles  in  whidi  contain  Llandovery  fossils.  This 
great  series  we  call  the  ^  Dingle  beds."     Some  facts  connected  with 


Fig.  166. 

Dtagramnuitic  seetion  representing  the  relation  of  the  DIxkgle  beds  to  the  rocks  above  and 

below  them. 

A.  Carboniferous  limestone. 

g.  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  8000  or  4000  feet 

Unconfonnabllity. 
e.  Dingile  beds,  sandstones,  slates,  and  oonglomeratea,  7000  to  10,000  feet 
*  Possible  nnconfomiability. 
e.  Croghmarhin  beds,  with  Ludlow  fossils. 
h.  Feniters  Cove  beds,  with  Wenlock  fossils. 
a.  Smerwick  beds,  red  and  green  and  yellow  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  no  fossils. 

the  general  structure  of  the  district  led  the  author  to  suspect  that  tjbey 
are  not  quite  confonnable  to  the  rocks  containing  Upper  Silurian  fossils 
below  them,  but  creep  across  them  so  as  ultimately  to  rest  on  the 
Smerwick  beds  a.  This,  however,  is  a  doubtful  point,  while  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  their  being  above  the  Croghmarhin  beds.  The  Disgle 
beds  are  clearly  seen  in  the  clifOs  of  the  coast  for  several  miles,  dipping 
invariably  south  at  an  angle  of  60^  or  thereabouts,  and  striking 
through  a  succession  of  headlands  along  the  coast  in  which  Yentiy  and 
Dingle  Harbours  lie.  Mount  Eagle  and  Brandon  Mountain,  the  latter 
of  which  is  over  3000  feet  in  height,  are  entirely  composed  of  them. 
Their  thickness  cannot  be  less  than  7000  or  8000  feet,  and  that  is 
not  their  whole  thickness,  since  their  topmost  beds  are  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  The  uppermost  beds  which  are  seen  strike  along  the  cliffis  of  the 
north  side  of  Dingle  Bay  for  several  miles,  and  plunge  to  the  south 
into  the  water  ;  and  when,  as  the  peninsula  expands,  they  strike  into 
the  land,  they  are  very  shortly  covered  by  another  set  of  red  sand- 
stones and  conglomerates  which  rest  unconfonnably  on  the  edges  of  the 
Dingle  beds.  These  overlying  unconformable  beds,  which  are  un- 
doubted Old  Bed  Sandstone,  appear  at  first  as  isolated  patches  on  the 
hill-tops,  or  as  borders  to  tJie  peninsula,  as  their  beds  rise  from  the 
sea  ;  but  as  we  proceed  towards  the  east  or  inland,  they  spread  farther 
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and  further  towards  the  centre  of  the  peninsulay  and  soon  arch  over 
the  tope  of  the  hills  in  continuons  sheets^  horiiontal  in  the  centre^  but 
dipping  on  either  hand  towards  the  sea,  at  higher  and  higher  angles,  as 
they  near  the  coasts.  The  Dingle  and  Silurian  beds  may  be  still  seen 
beneath  them  for  a  short  distance  in  the  glens  and  valleys  which  have 
been  worn  down  through  the  nnconformable  covering,  as  on  the  slope 
of  Caherconreagh  and  in  the  Derrymore  Qlen  ;  but  as  the  hills 
gradually  decline  towards  the  east,  and  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  sinks 
even  a  little  faster  in  that  direction,  the  lower  rocks  become  shortly 
quite  concealed  by  it,  and  it  itself  dips  conformably,  and  at  a  gentle 
angle,  beneath  the  Carboniferous  limestone  both  to  the  north  and 
south,  and  round  the  eastern  termination  of  the  range,  which  is  there 
called  Slieve  Mish.  * 

We  have  here,  then,  as  in  Scotland,  two  sets  of  red  rocks,  which 
might  be  each  called  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  since  they  both  lie  between 
the  Upper  Silurian  and  the  Carboniferous  formations,  but  yet  are  clearly 
separated  from  each  other  by  their  decided  unconformability,  the  one 
adhering  to  and  forming,  as  it  were,  the  upper  portion  of  the  Silurian 
series,  the  other  quite  separated  from  that,  and  passing  up  into  the 
base  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks. 

In  the  south  of  Ireland,  in  the  counties  of  Kilkenny,  Waterford, 
and  Cork,  we  get,  resting  unconformably  on  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks, 
a  series  of  red  sandstones  and  slates,  very  similar  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  red  series  of  South  Wales,  and,  like  it,  conforming  to,  and  graduat- 
ing up  into,  the  carboniferous  rodcs  above.  In  Ireland,  indeed,  it  is 
harder  and  more  affected  by  slaty  cleavage,  so  that  the  clays  of  Wales 
take  the  form  of  clay-slates  in  Ireland.  Both  round  the  South  Welsh 
coaUfield  and  in  South  Ireland,  the  uppermost  part  of  the  group  con- 
tains a  number  of  beds  of  yellow  and  greenish  sandstone  and  shale  ; 
the  yellow  sandstones  being  also  so  well  developed  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  as  to  lead  Sir  R.  Griffith  to  give  the  name  of  the  ^  Yellow 
Sandstone  ^  to  the  upper  part  of  the  series.  Near  Qoresbridge,  in 
Kilkenny,  the  group  commences  as  a  very  thin  band,  but  swells  out 
towards  the  south-west  in  Waterford  and  Cork  to  a  thickness  of  several 
thousand  feet.  At  Kiltorcan  Hill,  near  the  village  of  Ballyhale,  in 
the  parish  of  Knocktopher,  County  Kilkenny,  are  quarries  in  the  upper 
yellow  or  greenish  sandstones,  from  which  remarkably  fine  fronds  of  a 
fern,  nearly  two  feet  across,  have  been  procured — -called  CyelopUrU 
Hibemiea  by  Professor  E.  Forbes,  but  unce  included  by  Professor 
Schimper  in  his  genus  FalcBopteris;  two  other  ferns,  referred  to  Sphenop- 
teriif  have  been  described  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Baily ;  together  with  plants  of 
a  genus  called  Cyelost^ma,  by  Professor  Haughton,  as  well  as  another 
and  distinct  form,  the  stems  of  which,  having  a  fluted  surface,  have 

*  8m  anUt  p.  S8S. 
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been  tnwed  downwuds  to  its  roots  (Stigmarift-like)  and  upwards  to  ib 
temunal  branches,  with  &uit  rewmbliug  Lepidodendron.  This  lut 
epecies  hu  been  named  bj  Profeaaor  Schitnper  Sagenaria  Bailyana. 
There  occuf  also  fiBh-ecalw  belonging  to  the  genera  GlgptU^U  and  Coc- 
cMtau,  and  conical  teeth,  awigned  to  Dendrodui  and  Bolhioiepit  bj 


(Crelopttrii]  Hlbamlu.         (.  Sigenuli  Bkilfiu  (uppo  partlon  oT  bnnelk ) 

Sir.  Baily,  together  with  a  laige  fresh-water  bivalve  shell  c&Iled  Attodonia 
Juketii  by  E.  Forbes,  and  fragments  of  Suryplenu,  PUrt/gotui,  and  a 
phyllopod  crustacean  named  by  Mr.  Baily  Proricarit.*  The  Fossil 
Qroup  No.  13  gives  three  of  these  apecies. 

The  Old  Bed  Sandstone  .of  this  part  of  Kilkenny  is  about  800  feet 
thick,  and  pasaea  quite  conformably- beneath  the  dark  ahales  and  grey 
limestones  of  the  Carboniferous  series.  The  fems  and  the  Anodan  have 
been  found  also  near  Clonmel  and  near  Cork  ;  and  fragments  of  the 
plants  always  occur  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Old  Ked  Sandstone 

■  Be*  dpUnitiaa  oCBbeeU  UT  udlSIof  tbeAolsfiaitSiirMiKi^Irtlimil 
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throughotit  the  south  of  Ireland.    At  Tallow  Bridge,  in  Waterfoid, 
veiy  laige  stems  are  exposed.* 

The  occurrence  of  these  fossils  in  beds  just  a  little  below  the  base 
of  the  undoubted  Carboniferous  limestone,  aids  x^  in  fixing  the  place 
of  the  corresponding  beds  in  Scotland,  in  which  similar  fish  and  plants 
occur.  The  occurrence  of  the  large  fresh-water  shell,  so  like  the 
Anodon  of  our  own  lakes,  raises  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of 
the  fresh-water  character  of  the  fish,  and  thus  lends  support  to  Mr. 
Godwin  Austen's  idea  that  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  is  a  fresh-water 
formation. 

YoLOAKic  Books  of  Old  Bed  Sandbtonb  Period  in  Britain. 

Beference  has  already  been  made  to  the  abundant  intercalation  of 
volcanic  rocks  in  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  the  southern  half  of  Scot- 
land. They  occur  in  each  of  the  three  subdivisions  of  the  system,  but 
most  abundantly  in  the  lower.  In  the  chains  of  the  Sidlaw,  Ochil, 
and  Pentland  Hills,  and  the  groimd  stretching  south-westwards  into 
Ayrshire,  the  lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone  consists  to  a  large  extent  of 
interbedded  porphyrites  and  tufis,  with  ashy  sandstones  and  trappean 
conglomerates.  The  middle  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  Ayrshire  likewise 
contains  some  thick  sheets  of  interbedded  poiphyrite.  At  the  top  of 
the  upper  division  of  Berwickshire  some  trap-tuff  occurs. 

In  Ireland,  among  the  wilds  of  Keny,  numerous  bands  of  trap-tuff 
—one  of  them  500  to  600  feet  in  thickness — are  interstratified  with 
the  ordinary  strata,  t 

No  volcanic  rocks  appear  to  have  been  yet  detected  in  association 
with  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  England  or  of  Wales. 

*  8m  ExpUoation  of  Sheeta  176  and  177  of  the  GtolcgiaU  Survey  of  Ireland, 
t  Jfm.  (Teol.  Siwv.  Irtkmd.    Ezplanattona  to  Sheett  168  and  184. 


CHAPTER   XXXIII. 
CABBONrraBoxrs  fbbiod. 

The  peculiar  kind  of  rock  which  we  call  coal  is  not  strictljr  confined 
to  anj  part  of  the  series  of  stratified  rocks,  but  occurs  here  and  there 
in  different  parts  of  it,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  Beds  of  good 
coal,  however,  are  much  more  abundant  in  one  particular  part  of  Uie 
series  than  in  any  other  part.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  Europe 
and  America.  The  group  of  rocks,  therefore  (or  system  of  formations), 
in  which  these  beds  of  coal  occur,  is  called  the  Ourboniferoua  system, 
and  the  period  of  time  during  which  that  system  was  being  deposited 
may  hence  be  called  the  Carboniferous  period. 

Enolaio). 

The  Carboniferous  system  as  developed  in  the  British  Islands  pre- 
sents several  distinct  types  of  formations,  which  will  be  best  understood 
from  a  description  of  the  different  districts  in.  which  they  occur. 

South  "Wales. — The  section  given  in  Fig.  154,  and  the  one  which 
follows  (Fig.  156)  will  explain  the  structure  of  the  great  South  Welsh 
coal-field,  and  the  neighbouring  ones  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  and  Bristol 


FIg.lft6L 
Diagitmnatio  Mction  aoron  the  northern  edge  of  the  coal-field  of  8.  Walec 

Thit  ia  deduced  (omitting  the  flexnice  of  the  beds  and  other  detaila)  ftom  Sheet  8  of  thi 
horiiontal  aeetions  of  the  Geological  Surrey,  dntwn  acroaa  the  eentie  of  the  field  between 
Bwanaea  and  Uandeilo  Fawr,  by  Sir  W.  Logan.  T^^ 

d.  Ooal-meaanrea,  with  60  beda  of  eoal  Taiying  from  S  inehea  to  S  feet  .  0600 

e.  Farewell  rock  (Millatone  grit) 400 

b.  Carboniferona  limeatone 000 

o.  Old  Red  Sandatone. 

In  Fig.  156  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  shaly  base  of  the  Car- 
boniferous limestone,  which  nevertheless  exists  as  drawn  by  Professor 
Phillips  in  section  Fig.  154,  and  is  a  constant  member  of  the  series 
throughout  the  district,  as  it  is  over  the  south  of  Ireland**     The 

*  See  alao  aectiona  in  Jfaai.  (hoL  Airaey,  toL  L 
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general  description  of  the  formation  in  this  district  maj  be  given  as 
follows,  assigning  the  maximum  thickness  to  each  group  : — 

Feet. 

4.  Coal-measures,  Upper  series 3400 

„  Pennant  Grit  series    ....        8246 

,,  Lower  series      ....      450  to    850 

8.  Millstone  Grit,  or  Farewell  rock         ....         1000 

2.  Carlx>niferous  Limestone 500  to  1500 

1.  Lower  Limestone  Shale 200 

Old  Red  Sandstone. 

1.  The  LofkDtT  Limestone  Shah  consists  of  dark  earthy  shales,  occar 
sionally  interstratified  with  yellowish  sandstones  below,  and  always  with 
thin  flaggy  limestones  in  its  upper  part.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  graduate 
downwards  into  the  top  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  as  well  as  upwards 
into  the  Carboniferous  limestone.  According  to  Mr.  Salter,  it  contains 
precisely  the  same  fossils  as  are  found  in  it  in  Ireland. 

2.  Carboniferous  Limestone, — ^A  series  of  compact  limestones,  thick 
and  thin  bedded,  of  various  shades  of  grey  and  red,  sometimes,  as  near 
Bristol,  interstratified  with  brown,  grey,  and  red  shales  below,  and  with 
shales  and  sandstones  (often  red)  in  the  upper  portion.  Thickness  500 
to  1500  feet. 

3.  Millstone  Chit  or  Farewdl  rock, — ^A  series  of  sandstones,  hard, 
quartzose,  white  or  grey,  and  near  Bristol  red.  Maximum  thickness 
about  1000  feet. 

4.  Coal-measures. — An  enormous  series  of  alternations  of  many 
hundred  beds  of  shales,  sandstones,  and  coals,  the  latter  varying  from 
one  inch  to  seven  or  eight  feet  in  thickness,  twenty-iive  of  them  being 
more  than  two  feet.  The  Pennant  sandstones  belong  typically  to  the 
South  Welsh  basin.*  They  occupy  the  central  and  lower  portions  of 
the  series,  and  contain  15  coal-seams.  The  coal  under  the  western 
portion  of  the  basin  is  anthracitic ;  under  the  central,  semi-bituminous, 
producing  the  valuable  ^  steam  coal "  of  commerce ;  and  imder  the 
eastern  portion,  bituminous.  These  changes  take  place  gradually  over 
the  whole  area,  'f'he  total  thickness  of  the  whole  Coal-measure  group 
is  not  less  than  7000  feet,  and  is  believed  in  some  places  to  be  even  as 
much  as  12,000  feett 

Near  Bristol  the  Coal-measures  are  thinner,  and  are  divisible  into 
three  sub-groups,  having  a  central  band  of  hard  sandstones  called 
Pennant  p^^ 

c.  Upper  Coal-measures,  with  10  coals  ....         1800 

h.  Pennant  series,  with  5  coals 1725 

a.  Lower  Coal-measures,  with  86  coals  ....         1565 

Total  Coal-measure  series         ....         5090 


*  Bee  Logan,  GtoL  Trant.,  2d  series,  toL  vi.  p.  49L  t  Jfem.  GmL  Swrw^,  toL  L  p*.  202. 
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ThiB  central  band  of  eandstones  is  traceable  also  in  South  Wales,  b  j 
means  of  a  hard  quartzose  sandstone  called  Oockshoot  lock.  Hie 
Btructure  of  the  lower  groups  is  also  peculiar ;  a  section  of  them  is 
given  in  detail  from  the  measurements  of  Mr.  D.  Williams.*  If  we 
take  the  first  ten  divisions  of  that  section  for  Millstone  grit,  and  pat 
the  others  into  groups,  they  would  be  as  follows : — 

FL      IxL 

MilUtone  Grit,  or  Yoredale  BedsXpsrUy  red  sandctoiie)  975  9 
Upper  Limestone  (the  first  870  feet  oontainiiig  muiy  red 

sandstones  interstratified  with  the  limestones)         .        .  576  0 

Black  and  hrown  ai^g^laceous  limestones  and  shales   .  477  0 

Lower  Limestone    ........  766  4 

Lower  Limestone  shale 411  0 

Yellow  sandstone  aeries 293  10 

3499  11 


In  the  Forest  of  Dean  coalfield,  the  thicknesses  given  above   are 
diminished  to  about  one-third,  or 

Feet^ 
Coal-measures,  with  31  coals,  generally  thin  .        .        .        2400 

Millstone  Grit 455 

Carhoniferoos  Limestone 480 

Lower  Limestone  shale  f 165 

Midland  Counties. — In  the  centre  of  England  we  get  the  coalfields 
of  Leicestershire,  Warwickshire,  South  Staffordshire,  and  Ck>albrokedale, 
with  other  smaller  ones  near  Shrewsbury,  which  differ  from  those  both 
north  and  south  of  them  in  being  defective  at  their  base.  They  con- 
sist principally  of  Coal-measures  only,  resting  on  Cambrian  or  Silurian 
rocks.  Carboniferous  Limestone  sets  in  again  at  the  northern  sides  of 
the  Leicestershire  and  Coalbrokedale  coalfields,  and  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone sets  in  to  the  south  of  the  latter,  and  underlies  the  coalfield  of 
the  Forest  of  Wyre,  letting  in  a  thin  portion  of  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone about  the  small  coalfield  of  the  Brown  Clee  Hill ;  but  the  Goal- 
measures  overlap  these  as  they  die  out  from  the  north  and  the  south 
respectively,  and  repose  indiscriminately  on  any  lower  rocks  there 
may  be. 

It  seems  as  if  a  narrow  rocky  island  or  chain  of  islands  had 
stretched  east  and  west  from  North  Wales  and  Shropshire,  across  the 
centre  of  what  is  now  England,  during  the  early  pai't  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous period,  so  that  while  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  was  being 
formed  in  the  seas  to  the  north  and  south,  it  died  out  as  it  approached 
this  ridge  of  dry  land.  South  of  the  Dudley  coalfield  this  ridge  seems 
to  have  formed  the  margin  of  the  Coal-measures  themselves,  as  it  has 
been  recently  proved  that  the  Main  Coal  terminates  in  the  direction  of 

•  lien.  (koL  Swrve^,  voL  L  t  IWd,  pp.  129,  S08,  20«. 
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the  Clent  and  Lickey  Hills,  against  the  Silurian  rocks.  At  the  stiU 
earlier  period  of  the  deposition  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  this  barrier 
seems  to  have  been  wider  and  more  persistent,  and  to  have  extended 
through  what  is  now  Ireland,  since  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  dies  away 
as  we  proceed  from  the  south  to  the  centre  of  both  countries,  and  does 
not  again  appear,  except  as  detached  patches,  until  we'  reach  the  centre 
of  Scotland.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  how- 
ever, the  barrier  was  depressed,  and  the  water  in  which  the  Coal- 
measures  were  deposited  extended  over  it,  so  that  this  upper  part  of 
the  formation  was  spread  continuously  across  from  the  regions  of  the 
south  to  those  of  the  north.* 

The  North  of  Xngland  and  "Wales. — To  the  north  of  the  district 
just  mentioned,  the  Carboniferous  formation  is  magnificently  developed. 
In  North  Wales  and  Cumberland,  the  base  of  the  series  may  be  seen 
resting  chiefly  on  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  with  scraps  and 
patches  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  appearing  here  and  there  in  the  hollows 
of  those  rocks  below  the  limestone.  The  Carboniferous  limestone  is 
generally  about  1000  or  1500  feet  in  thickness,  sometimes  much  more, 
chiefly  pure  compact  limestone,  but  taking  in  here  and  there  beds  of 
black  shale.  It  is  covered  'by  beds  of  shale,  with  thick  beds  of  sand- 
stone graduating  up  into  a  series  of  sandstones  and  shales,  containing 
beds  of  coaL  These  form  the  groups  known  as  the  Yoredale  Beds, 
Millstone  Qrit,  and  the  Coal-measures. 

Pennine  Chain,  from  Derbyshire  to  the  Cheviots. — ^There  rises 
gradually  from  the  central  plains  of  England  a  broad  ridge  of  wild 
moorlands,  the  summits  of  which  are  often  2000  feet  above  the  sea. 
This  is  formed  of  a  broad  anticlinal  curve,  a  good  deal  broken  by  large 
faults  along  its  north-west  flank  towards  Westmoreland  and  Cumber- 
land, and  along  its  western  margin  into  Staffordshire.  On  the  opposite 
side,  throughout  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  the  beds  are  much  less  dis- 
turbed, and  generally  dip  at  a  moderate  angle  beneath  the  coal-measures. 

In  Derbyshire  the  Carboniferous  limestone  rises  to  the  surface  about 
the  central  portion  of  the  anticlinal  curve,  and  is  deeply  cut  into  by 
picturesque  valleys,  though  the  base  of  the  series  is  nowhere  exposed. 
As  the  ridge  sinks  towards  the  south,  the  beds  are  overlapped  and  con- 
cealed by  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  but  on  each  flank  of  the  ridge  a 
section  is  shown  more  or  less  closely  identical  with  that  given  in  Fig.  157. 
Mr.  £.  Hull  has  recently  shown  that  the  north  and  south  axis  of  this  range 
is  referable  to  the  period  intervening  between  the  Pennian  and  Trias, 
while  the  east  and  west  flexures  sire  referable  to  the  period  between  the 
dose  of  the  Carboniferous  and  commencement  of  the  Permian  periods,  t 

*  See  arUe^  p.  288. 

t  "  On  tbe  RelatlTe  Ages  of  Physical  Features,  etc."    Quart,  Joum.  Gtol.  Soc.  London, 
roL  zziv.  p.  828. 
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The  Coal-measures  mentioned  in  the  following  section  extend  from 
Nottingham  to  Leeds,  on  the  east  side  of  the  anticlinal,  while  on  the 


CRICH 


Fig.  157. 
Dl«gnunmatlc  section  acroM  »  part  of  the  Derbyshire  coalfield. 
Redaced  from  Sheet  00  of  the  Horizontal  Sections  of  the  Qeologieal  Sturey  (dra' 
W.  T.  Areline  and  E.  HallX  omitting  flezores  and  fiinlts. 
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west  side  they  form  the  coalfields  of  North  Staffordshire,  Cheshiiey  and 
Lancashire.  Li  these  coalfields  there  is  a  much  greater  thickness  of 
Coal-measures,  and  also  of  MilUtone  grit  and  Upper  Limestone  shale, 
than  on  the  eastern  side.  Mr.  Hull  gives  the  following  as  the  section 
of  North  Staffordshire  in  the  Horizontal  Sections  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  Sheets  42  and  55  : — 

Permian  rocks 600 

4.  Coal-measures  (in  thiee  subdiyisiona)         .         .         .         6000 

5.  Millstone  Grit 4000 

2.  Toredale  Bocks 2800 

1.  Carboniferous  Limestone  .         more  than  4000 

15,800 

The  Lancashire  district  is  stated  by  Mr.  Hull  to  show  the  following 
beds  : —  _ 

Feet 

New  Red  Sandstone 4000 

Permian 500 

8.  Coal-measures  (in  three  subdiiisio&s)  7200 

2.  Millstone  Grit,  flrom  8500  to  ....         5500 
1.  Yoredale  Rocks,  from  2000  to  ....         4500 

However  extraordinary  the  thickness  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
beds  in  this  district  may  appear^  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  as  the 
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resalts  have  been  confinned  hj  many  independent  sections  measured 
across  the  Pendle  range  of  hills,  where  the  beds  rise  to  the  northward 
for  many  miles  with  wonderful  regularity,  and  at  high  angles.  In  truths 
the  Carboniferous  series  overlying  the  Limestone  attains  in  this  part  of 
England  a  development  nowhere  surpassed ;  and  commences  to  thin 
away  towards  the  south-east  into  Leicestershire  and  Warwickshire  ;  so 
that  a  combined  series  of  beds  which  originally  attained  in  North 
Lancashire  (near  Burnley)  a  thickness  of  more  than  18,000  feet,  in  the 
former  counties  is  represented  by  about  3000  feet  of  strata.* 

At  Dukinfield,  near  Manchester,  a  single  shaft,  sunk  by  Mr.  Astley 
at  a  cost  of  £100,000,  has  a  depth  of  2151  feet,  passing  through  30 
different  beds  of  coal,  having  an  aggregate  thickness  of  105  feet 
Twenty-two  of  these  ooals  are  of  workable  quality  and  thickness.t 
Rose  Bridge  Colliery,  near  Wigan,  is  even  deeper. 

In  Nottinghamshire,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  has  lately  sunk  a  deep 
shaft  through  the  Permian  rocks  into  the  Coal-measures,  of  which  a 
detailed  account  is  given  by  Messrs.  Lancaster  and  Wright  in  the  QtMr- 
terly  Journal  of  the  QeologicaL  Society,  London,  vol.  xvi.  p.  138.  After 
passing  through  about  200  feet  of  Permian  rocks,  they  sank  through 
222  sets  of  beds  of  sandstone,  shale,  and  coal,  with  a  total  thickness  of 
1 300  feet,  down  to  the  Top  Hard  or  Bamsley  Coal,  which  was  not 
quite  4  feet  thick,  and  then  sank  and  bored  below  that  to  a  total  depth 
of  1642  feet  from  the  surface.  The  "  Top  Hard"  of  the  Derbyshire 
coalfield  is  believed  to  be  the  same  bed  as  the  **  Bamsley  coal''  of  the 
Yorkshire  coalfield,  and  it  has  a  thickness  of  upwards  of  2000  feet  of 
Coal-measures  below  it  in  each  place. 

MillBtone  Grit  and  Toredale  Series  of  North  Staffordshire,  Derby- 
shire, Iiancashire,  and  Torkshire. — It  has  recently  been  foond,  by  the 
officers  of  the  Geological  Survey,  that  these  beds,  which  are  interposed 
between  the  Lower  Coal-measures  and  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  are 
divisible  into  the  followiog  subdivisions,  which  have  been  traced  over 
a  large  tract  of  the  Pennine  chain  and  adjoining  districts. 


Millstone  Grit  Series. 


'  First  Grit  or  Rough  Bock. 

Shales. 

Second  Grit,  or  Haslingden  Flags. 

Shales. 

Third  Grit  (often  in  two  beds). 

Shales. 
.  Fourth,  or  Kinder  Scoat  Grit  (often  in  two  or  more  beds). 

*  <'  On  the  thickness  of  the  Carboniferous  Rocks  of  the  Pendle  Range,  etc/'  by  E.  HnO. 
QuaH.  Joum.  Gtd.  Soc,  voL  xxlv.  p.  819. 

t  The  lowest  coal  reached  is  called  the  "Black  mine,"  and  is  4  ft.  8  in.  thick,  and  it  was 
calculated  as  able  to  supply  500  tons  daily  for  thirty  years,  the  estate  being  12S3  acres. 
The  shaft  is  12  ft.  6  in.  diameter,  but  expands  near  the  bottom  to  19  fL  2  in.  It  is  lined 
with  bricks  9  in.  thick,  with  rings  of  stone  at  intervals  of  8  yards.— JinMt,  81«(  July  1868w 
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f  Shales. 
Yoredale  Grit 
Shales. 
Yoredale  Sandstone. 
Black  Shales  with  thin  Limestones. 

As  we  trace  the  Millstone  Qrit  and  Upper  Limestone  shale  from  tke 
neighboiirliood  of  Matlock  or  Buxton  to  the  north,  they  each  seem  to 
become  more  complicated,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Carboniferoiis 
Limestone,  both  to  the  west  and  north,  becomes  split  up  bj  beds  of 
shale,  so  that  in  Yorkshire  there  is  a  great  series  of  alternations  below 
the  Coal-measures,  consisting  of  shales  and  sandstones  with  thin  coals 
in  the  part  called  Millstone  Grit ;  and  shales  and  sandstones  with  thin 
limestones  in  the  part  called  Upper  Limestone  Shale.  In  Yorkshire  this 
Upper  Limestone  shale  and  top  of  the  Carboniferous  limestone  is  called 
the  Yoredale  series  by  Professor  Phillips,  and  the  thick  limestones 
below  are  called  the  Scaur  Limestone. 

The  lie  of  the  rocks  too  becomes  more  irregular  a  little  north  of 
Leeds,  the  anticlinal  ridge  expanding,  and  its  flanks  being  thrown  off 
more  irregularly,  so  as  not  to  bring  in  the  Coal-measures  over  them, 
(except  in  one  small  patch)  on  either  the  east  or  west  for  a  space  of  sixty 
miles.*  On  the  west  side,  indeed,  the  great  Cross  Fell  or  Pennine  and 
Craven  faults,  and  other  large  dislocations,  utterly  disturb  the  regolarity 
of  the  lie  of  the  rocks  up  to  the  Cheviot  Hills  ;  but  towards  the  east 
they  dip  gently  beneath  the  large  Durham  and  Newcastle  coalfield, 
while  the  outlying  coalfield  of  Whitehaven  comes  in  on  the  coast  of 
Cumberland  on  the  west  A  section  drawn  across  the  country  from 
the  valley  of  the  Eden  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  would  exhibit  the 

following  series  of  rocks  : — 

Feet. 

4.  Ck>al-mea8ures more  than  2000 

8.  MiUstone  Grit 414 

2.  Yoredale  series 540 

r 

1.  Great  or  Scaur  Limestone  group  more  than  1119 

1.  The  Great  or  Scaur  limestone,  as  described  by  Foster  in  Teesdale, 
consists  of  ten  sets  of  beds  of  limestone  from  7  to  130  feet  in  thickness, 
separated  by  as  many  sets  of  shale  and  sandstone  varying  from  1 2  to 
240  feet  thick,  the  total  thickness  of  the  whole  being  1119  feet,  with 
the  bottom  not  seen.t 

2.  The  Yoredale  series  contains  nine  sets  of  limestone  from  2  to 
30  feet  thick,  with  as  many  alternations  of  shale  and  sandstone,  from 
17  to  70  feet  thick,  with  occasional  beds  of  coal,  the  whole  being  540 
feet  thick. 

*  North  of  Leeds  the  Carboniferous  rocks  are  thrown  into  great  folds,  ranging  nearly 
B.  and  W.    See  Hull.  Quart.  Jowm.  Geol.  Soe,,  vol.  zxlv.  p.  SSS. 
t  Phillips*  Manual  of  Otology,  p.  168. 
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3.  The  Millatone  grit  here  contains  one  central  band  of  limestone, 
called  Feltop  limestone,  between  alternations  of  sandstone,  shale  with 
ironstone,  and  coal,  having  a  total  of  414  feet 

4.  The  Coal-measures  of  the  Tyne  district  (Newcastle,  etc)  are 
abont  SOOO  feet  in  thickness,  containing  about  600  separate  beds  (or 
measures),  and  a  total  of  about  60  feet  of  coaL  The  coal  lies  in  many 
beds,  two  of  which  are  6  feet  in  thickness,  and  three  others  3  feet  or 
more.  .  A  little  farther  north,  about  Berwick-on- Tweed,  good  beds  of 
coal  are  worked  down  near'  the  very  base  of  the  series  in  the  group 
described  above  as  the  Great  Scaur  Limestone  group. 

Scotland. 

The  Carboniferous  system  is  well  developed  along  the  great  mid- 
land valley  of  Scotland  from  the  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  The  lower  part  of  the  system  exhibits 
a  still  farther  change  in  the  same  direction  as  that  which  takes  place  in 
the  north  of  England.  Instead  of  a  great  base  of  massive  limestones, 
the  lower  formations  consist  mainly  of  sandstones  and  shales,  with 
comparatively  few  and  thin  limestone  bands.  We  may  infer  that  the 
early  Carboniferous  land  of  our  area  lay  somewhere  to  the  north,  while 
over  the  greater  part  of  central  and  northern  England  there  was  sea. 
Later  on  in  the  Carboniferous  period,  however,  when  the  Coal- 
measures  were  deposited,  a  greater  uniformity  of  conditions  seems  to 
have  obtained,  for,  except  in  diminished  thickness,  the  Scottish  Coal- 
measures  do  not  differ  markedly  from  those  of  the  sister  kingdom. 

Recent  examinations  by  the  Geological  Survey  have  shown  that  the 
Carboniferous  rocks  of  Scotland  are  capable  of  convenient  grouping  into 
the  following  subdivisions  : — 

if.  Red  sandstones  and  clays. 
t.  White  and  grey  sandstones,  shales,  fireclays,  coals,  and 
ironstones. 
8.  Moor-rock  or      \d.  White  and  grey  sandrtones  and  coarse  grits,  with  some 

Millstone  Grit      |  thin  coal  seams. 

2.  Carboniferous     ( c.  Sandstones,    shales,    coals,    ironstones,    and    bands    of 
Limestone  Series.  (  Encrinite  limestone. 

1    Cal  iferons         (  ^'  ^^^^  ^^'^  S^7  sandstones,  black  and  bine  shales,  cement- 
Sandstone  Series.  J  "tones,  cyprid-limestones,  and  occasional  coal-seams. 

(  a.  Red  and  purple  sandstones,  conglomerates  and  comstonee. 

1.  Oaloiferons  Sandstone  Series. — This  basement  series  consists  of 
two  groups.  The  lower  (a)  is  formed  of  dull  red,  reddish  grey  and 
purple  sandstones,  sandy  shales,  conglomerates,  and  occasional  seams  of 
comstone.  Lepidodendron,  Calamitetf  and  other  plants,  are  occasionally 
found  in  these  beds.  In  the  counties  of  Edinburgh,  Lanark,  Peebles, 
Ayrshire,  Renfrewshire,  and  Dumbartonshire,  these  red  sandstones  are 
seen  resting  unconformably  on  middle  and  lower  Old  Red  Sandstone 
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and  Silurian  rocks.  In  HaddingtonBhire  and  Berwickafaiie  thej  are 
leas  deyeloped,  but  there  they  paas  down  conformably  into  npper  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  from  which  they  are  on  the  whole  distingoiabed  by  a 
difference  of  tint  The  upper  group  {b)  is  leas  persistent,  or  at  least 
subject  to  much  more  decided  local  variationSy  in  some  places  h&ng 
entirely  absent,  in  others  swelling  out  to  a  thickness  of  seyeral  hundred 
feet.  It  consists  of  white  and  grey  sandstones,  blue  and  black  shales, 
(some  of  which  are  highly  bituminous,  and  are  now  extensively  used 
for  making  paraffin  oil),  limestones  full  of  cyprids,  comstones,  and  a 
few  occasional  coal-seams.  One  of  the  limestones  is  the  well-known 
seam  of  Burdie  House,  near  Edinburgh,  from  which  Megalichtkyg  and 
other  Carboniferous  fishes  were  first  described.* 

S.  Oarboniferoos  laimestone  Series. — This  division  of  the  system 
usually  consists  of  two  or  three  lower  limestone  bands  associated  with 
sandstones,  shales,  and  coal-seams,  a  thick  middle  group  of  coal-bear- 
ing strata,  with  some  valuable  clay  ironstones,  but  without  limestones, 
and  an  upper  group  containing  two  or  three  comparatively  thin  but 
widely  spread  bands  of  limestone.  The  limestones  are  all  marine, 
being  full  of  encrinites,  corals,  brachiopods,  etc  They  usuaUy  do  not 
exceed  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  the  thickness  of  each  band,  but  sometimes 
swell  out  locally  to  three  or  four  times  that  thickness.  One  of  the 
lower  limestones  is  frequently  found  resting  directly  on  a  seam  of 
coal. 

In  the  Carboniferous  limestone  series  of  Linlithgowshire  and  Fife 
there  is  an  abundant  intermingling  of  contemporaneous  volcanic  rocks 
which  continued  to  be  thrown  out  in  that  region  intermittently  from 
the  time  of  the  deposition  of  the  Calciferous  sandstones,  onward  throu^ 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  period  occupied  by  the  accumulation  of  the 
Carboniferous  limestone  series.^ 

8.  MiUstone  Grit. — In  Edinburghshire,  Fife,  and  Lanarkshire,  there 
occurs  a  thick  series  of  coarse  sandstones,  locally  known  in  some  places 
as  moar-fvck,  lying  above  the  Carboniferous  limestone  series  and  below 
the  Upper  coal-bearing  series  or  true  coal-measures.  These  sandstones 
are  regarded  as  probably  representing  the  English  Millstone  grit  In 
Ayrshire  they  are  so  diminished  as  not  to  be  separable  into  any 
definite  group,  the  Carboniferous  limestone  series  and  coal-measures 
appearing  to  shade  into  each  other. 

4.  Coal-measures. — Above  the  Moor-rock,  and  conformably  interlaced 
with  it,  comes  an  upper  series  of  strata,  divisible  into  two  groups.     Of 

*  See  Hibbert  Tnn$,  Roy.  Soe.  Sdin.,  roL  ziU.  For  further  informatioii  ngaiding 
the  CalciferoQB  HOidstone  aeries,  see  MacLaren's  GtUoffy  t^Fi/kandtJu  LolhianK.  ALw  the 
Geological  Survey  Memoirt,  Explanation  of  Sheets  14, 16,  82,  83,  and  34. 

f  For  Information  regarding  the  Scottish  Carboniferous  limestone  series,  consult  the 
Geology  of  the  Neighhowrhood  of  EdifOywrgh  {Utmoirt  of  the  Geologieal  Swrvey) ;  MacLaicsi's 
njk  and  (As  LotMane;  J.  Young  on  Gampde  Limestofnes,  in  Trans,  GooLSoe,  GUugvm,  toL  L 
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these  the  lower  (e)  consists  of  grey  and  white  sandstones,  shales,  and 
fiieclajs,  with  coal-seams  and  day-ironstones  ;  the  upper  (/)  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  red  sandstones  and  clays  without  coal-seams.  This  upper 
group  in  Ayrshire  contains  a  seam  of  limestone  with  SpiroHnt. 
Although  this  red  sandstone  series  appears  in  most  places  as  if  con- 
formably overlying  the  coal-bearing  measures  below,  in  parts  of 
Ayrshire  it  overlaps  these  so  as  to  rest  directly  upon  a  low  part  of  the 
CSarboniferous  limestone  series.* 

Ireland. 

In  no  European  country  is  the  lower  portion  of  the  Carboniferous 
formation  better  developed  or  more  clearly  seen  than  in  Ireland. 

Carboniferous  Slate  and  Ooomhola  Grits. — In  the  preceding  chapter 
mention  was  made  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  which  sets  in,  in  the 
counties  of  Kilkenny  and  Wexford,  as  a  very  thin  deposit,  but  swells 
rapidly  out  in  Waterford,  and  acquires  enormous  bulk  in  Cork  and 
Kerry.  In  the  two  latter  counties  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  consists  of  a 
vast  series  of  green,  brown,  and  purple  gritstones,  interstratified  with 
green  and  purple  slates.  This  series  is  covered  quite  conformably,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  country  round  Bantry  Bay,  and  thence  by  Skib- 
bereen  to  Kinsale  and  Cork  Harbour,  by  other  grits  and  slates,  which 
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Pig.  158. 
Section  about  2j^  miles  long,  firom  8.  to  N.  across  the  hills  on  the  east  side  of  Olengariff 

Harbour,  and  between  it  and  the  Olen  of  Goomhola. 

b*.  Black  slate  with  calcanous  bands,  ftill  of  fossils. 

5*.  Black  and  grey  slate,  with  few  fossils. 

\A.  Orey  and  greenish  grey  grits,  with  interstratifled  black  and  grey 
slates,  with  marine  shells  and  some  plants  (Goomhola  grits). 

a*.  Orey  and  greenish-grey  grits,  interstratifled  with  green,  liver- 
coloured,  and  purple  slates,  containing  fhigments  of  plants, 
the  beds  getting  redder  below,  and  plants  disappearing.  Corn- 
stones  occasioDally. 

aV  Oreen  and  purple  massive  grits  (Olengariff  grItsX  and  thin  bands 
<^  purple  slate.    Comstonos  occasionally. 


1 


Carboniferous 
Slate. 


Old  Bed 
Sandstone. 


differ  from  those  below  chiefly  in  the  entire  absence  of  red  colour,  and 
the  predominance  of  grey  passing  into  black.     This  upper  series  has 


*  In  addition  to  the  papers  already  cited,  farther  information  on  the  Scottish  Carboni- 
ferous rocks  may  be  obtained  ttom  Mr.  Balph  Moore's  Section  t^ftiu  Lamarkakin  CoaifiML, 
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been  called  bj  Sir  R.  Griffith,  CarbonifeToiiB  ilate.     In  Santrjr  Bn  I 

there  is  not  much  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  aandstones  and  gi^ 
stoBea  about  tbe  junction  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  Carbonifeimi 
slate,  so  that  the  boundarj  between  them  can  onlj  be  at  first  detenninol 
hj  noting  the  change  in  the  colom  of  the  ilate  bands  that  lie  between 
the  grita. 

Numeroiu  sectioiu  night  be  drawn  in  many  parts  of  tbe  eonntj 
Cork  to  show  the  relations  of  these  rocks,  but  tbe  one  in  Fig.  15S  ia 
taken  in  a  part  of  the  district  frequently  Tisited,  and  intereetiiig  for  ita 
picturesque  beauty  as  well  as  its  geolc^.  It  ezpUins  the  lie  and 
position  of  the  beds  on  the  east  aide  of  Glengariff  Harhonr,  in  Bantiy 
Bay.  About  Glengeriff  and  about  Bear  Island,  and  thence  to  Dnrsey 
Island,  and  also  along  the  south  side  of  Eenmaie  Bay,  from  Eilmacalloge 
to  Ki  Heath  erine,  these  beds  are  admirably  shown.  The  gronps  called 
b'  and  b*  in  the  section  Fig.  1B6  cannot  be  leas  than  2000  feet,  and  the 
group  called  £'  (the  Coonihola  grit  group)  muat  be  at  least  3000  feet 
thick,  so  that  we  may  state  tbe  Carbouiferoos  slate  of  Connty  Cork  to 
have  a  maximum  thickness  of  at  least  &000  feet 


FouU  Qniup  Mo.  11.— CuboDlTanxu  BliU  Fguili. 
a.  aplitfen  FnnpldaU.  '  d.  Modioli  Msoduol. 

^.  RhrBebonclli  pleniodoa.  t.  Cncnllaa  Budlogil. 

c.  AvIcdIk  DmmDonlentlJk  /.  Cuitonotuf  ela^ns. 
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Characteristic  Fossils, — ^The  calcareous  bands  called  6*  have  numer- 
ous fossils,  among  which  are  the  following  : — 


Aetinozoa . 

Pclyzoa    . 
Brachiopoda 


Conckifera 


Cyathophyllmn  (PetTaia)plenri 

radialis 
Fenestella  antiqna 
Athyris  filanoBulcata 

lamellosa    . 

StreptorhjnchiiB  crenistria 
Orthis  Michelini     . 

resupinata  . 

Producta  scabricula 
Rhynchonella  pleurodon . 
Spirifera  cuspidata 

disjuncta  (Vemeuillii) 

lineata 

striata 


Ayicula  Damnoniensis 

Modiola  Macadami 

Nucula,  species. 
Schinodermoita   Actinocrinus  . 

Archffiocidaris  (plates  of) 

Platycrinus    . 

Poteriocrinus 

Rhodocrinna  . 
Crustacea  . 


PhilL  Pa].  fo88.,  t.  2. 

I  PhiU.  Pal.  fo88.,  t  12. 

Phill.  G.  Y.,  t  10,  fig.  15. 

PhilL  G.  Y.,  t.  10,  fig.  21. 

PhilL  G.  Y.,  1 9,  figs.  5  and  6. 

Phill.  G.  Y.,  t.  11,  fig.  8. 

Ibid.  fig.  1. 

IHd,  t  8,  fig.  2. 

Fo88.  gr.  14,  5. 

Fo88.  gr.  14,  a. 

PhilL  Pal.  fo6s.,  t.  29  and  30. 

PhilL  G.  Y.,  1. 10,  figs.  17, 20. 

Fobs.  gr.  16,  e. 

Foss.  gr.  14,  c. 

Fobs.  gr.  14,  d, 

Phill.  G.  Y. 
MHyoy.  Carb.  foss. 
Foss.  gr.  18,  a. 
Phill.  G.  Y. 

Ibid. 
Foss.  gr.  18,  d. 


Phillipsia  pustulata 

Leperditia  sub-recta  and  L.  Scotoburdigalensis. 

In  the  group  h^y  or  the  Coomhola  Qrit,  part  of  the  Carboniferous 
Slate,  the  following  fossils  have  been  found  : — 

Stem  of  ''Knorria"   (probably  portions  of  Oyclostigma)   and 

other  plants  identical  with  those  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 

below. 
Almost  all  those  mentioned  above,  the  Rhynchonella  pleurodon 

and  Spirifera  cuspidata  and  disjuncta  most  abundantly,  with 

the  addition  of  a  large  Lingula. 


Plants, 


Brachiopoda 


Conckifera 


Pteropoda . 


Cephalopoda 


Avicula  Damnoniensis 
Aviculopecten,  species 
Cucullsea  Hardingii 

— trapezium 

Curtonotus  elegans 
Dolabra  securiformis 
Sanguinolites  plicatus 
Modiola  Macadami 
Myalina,  species. 
Mytilus,  species. 
Nucula,  large  species. 
Bellerophon  striatus 


Foss.  gr.  14,  c. 
M'Coy,  Carb.  foss. 
Foss.  gr.  14,  e. 
PhilL  PaL  foss.,  t.  19. 
Foss.  gr.  14,/. 
M'Coy,  Carb.  foss.,  t.  11. 
Ibid.,  t  10. 

Foss.  gr.  14,  (2. 


Phil.  Pal.  foss.,  t.  40. 


rounded  species,  sharply  keeled  species,  and  trilobed 


species. 
Orthoceras,  species.* 


*  See  "  Notes  on  Classiflcatlon  of  Dev.  and  Car.  Rocks  of  8.  of  Ireland,  by  J.  W.  Salter 
and  J.  B.  Jokes,  Jimm.  IhiJb.  GtoL.  Soe.,  voL  viL  ;  and  Explanation  of  Sheets  192,  197,  and 
198,  Oeologtcal  Survey  of  Ireland. 
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ThU  CoomholA  grit  series  in  clearly  identical  with  the  Marwood  Sandntnae 
group  of  DeronBhiTe  (i&.),  but  in  the  soath  of  Ireland  its  relatioii  to  a  vmA 
thickness  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  below  it,  places  it,  in  accordance  with  the 
palffiontological  evidence,  as  clearly  in  the  Carboniferous  group,  and  fonniqg 
the  base  of  the  great  Carboniferous  series.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  bouodaiy 
between  it  and  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  below,  as  drawn  from  lithologiesl 
characters  and  chiefly  the  mere  colours  of  the  rock,* is  in  harmony  with  tltt 
palsoutological  character  of  the  occurrence  of  marine  akelU.  No  undonbtedly 
marine  remains  an  to  be  found  in  the  red  rocks,  but  as  soon  as  the  red  tinta 
disappear,  we  get  brachiopoda  and  conchifera  of  marine  characters. 

If  the  Coomhola  grits  be  classed  with  the  Carboniferous  series,  the  so-ealkd 
Upper  Devonian  of  Devonshire  and  the  Rhine  (the  Marwood  sandstonea  and  the 
Spirifera  Vemeuillii  schists,  etc.),  must  also  be  called  Carboniferous. 

There  Ib,  however,  something  very  noteworthy  in  the  mode  of  occurrence  of 
the  Carboniferous  slate   (including  the  Coomhola  grits)   in  the  south-west  of 
Ireland,  which  may,  perhaps,  eventually  turn  out  to  be  in  harmony  with  a  daaei- 
flcation  which  shoidd  make  them  a  distinct  sub-group  in  combination  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.     If  we  draw  a  parallel  of  latitude  throogfa 
the  towns  of  Kenmare,  Macroom,  and  Cork,  the  great  development  of  Carboni- 
ferous  slate  lies  wholly  south  of  that  line.     If  we  examine  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  city  of  Cork  itself,  we  find  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  with  plants  in  its  uppe 
beds,  and  a  very  short  distance  above  that  we  get  solid  Carboniferous  limeBtonc^ 
with  some  black  shales  or  slates  between  the  two,  but  not  more  than  200  or  300 
feet  in  thickness.    Passing  southwards  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  by  Monks- 
town  or  Queenstown,  and  then  by  Carrigaline  and  Coolmore,  these  intermediate 
black  slates  or  shales  thicken  to  2000  or  8000  feet,  still  having  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  below  and  the  Carboniferous  limestone  above  ;  but  going  still  farther 
south  by  Ringabella  to  Kinsale,  the  daric  grey  slates  and  grey  grits  thicken 
rapidly  to  5000  or  6000  feet,  and  are  nowhere  covered  by  any  part  of  the  Car- 
boniferous limestone,  though  they  show  here  and  there  highly  calcareous  bands. 
The  whole  of  the  rocks  are  thrown  into  numerous  anticlinal  and  synclinal  curves, 
over  many  interrupted  axes  which  strike  very  steadily  from  E.N.E.  to  W.S.W.; 
and  the  headlands  and  bays  along  the  south  coast  of  Cork  exhibit  numerous 
transverse  sections  across  the  beds,  so  that  no  mistake  can  be  made  respectins 
the  facts.     On  tracing  the  beds  round  into  Bantry  Bay,  across  the  anticlinal 
ridges  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  that  form  Cape  Clear,  the  Mizenhead,  and  Sheep's 
Head,  we  find  the  uppermost  beds  at  the  head  of  Bantry  Bay  becoming  actual 
limestone,  as  if  the  Carboniferous  limestone  had  only  just  been  removed  from 
them.     Following  them   again  over  the  anticlinal  ridge  that  ends  in  Duraey 
Island  into  Kenmare  Bay,  we  again  find  the  Carboniferous  slate  in  the  hollow  of 
the  83rnclinal,*  as  f ar  ss  Sneem  and  Clonee.     Beyond  these  points,  however,  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  beds,  which  dip  beneath  the  waters  of  the  bay  fh>m  each  side, 
seem  to  close  more  together,  and  exclude  the  Carboniferous  slate,  and  when  the 
head  of  the  bay  is  reached,  the  flat  land  is  composed  of  solid  limestone,  with  a 
thickness  of  not  more  than  100  feet  of  black  shales  and  grits  between  the  base  of 
the  Carboniferous  limestone  and  the  top  of  the  Old  Red  &uidstone.     The  section, 
then,  is  like  that  shown^^in  Fig.  154,  where  the  Lower  Limestone  shale  ^,  just 
100  feet  thick,  is  interposed  between  the  top  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone/,  and  th< 
Carboniferous  limestone  h,     Kenmare  is  not  more  than  ten  miles  from  Glengariff 

*  The  headlands  of  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  from  Kerry  Head  to  Cape  Clear,  are  all 
formed  of  anticlliial  ridges  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  while  the  IndenUtions  of  Ttalee  fitf , 
Dingle  Bay,  and  Kenmare,  Bantry,  Dunraanua,  and  Roaring  Water  Beys,  have  all  been 
worn  in  the  more  easily  destructible  Carboniferous  rocks  which  lie  in  the  synclinal  trongbi 
between  the  anticllnals. 
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in  a  direct  line,  so  that  within  that  distance  the  rocks  next  above  the  top  of  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  vary,  as  is  shown  in  the  two  sections,  Figs.  154  and  158, 
and  that  without  any  appearance  of  discordance  or  interruption,  but  apparently 
by  the  gradual  intercalation  towards  the  south  of  a  series  of  beds  5000  feet 
thick,  which  are  entirely  wanting  over  all  the  conntry  to  the  northward.  The 
little  group  of  calcareous  bands,  called  6'  in  section  Fig.  158,  resembles  the 
small  group  of  shales  that  occur  beneath  the  limestone  at  Kenmare.  The  two 
sets  of  beds  are  probably  the  same,  and  form  the  Lower  Limestone  shale 
presently  to  be  described — ^the  Carboniferous  slate  and  Coomhola  grits  coming  in 
below  as  a  distinct  sub-group  between  the  Lower  Limestone  shale  and  the  Old 
Bed  Sandstone. 

If,  after  examining  the  Carboniferoos  slate,  we  proceed  northwards 
through  Ireland,  surveying  the  Carboniferous  rocks  right  and  left  as 
we  proceed,  we  shall  find  that  they  consist  at  first  of  two  groups 
only — ^viz.,  the  Carboniferous  limestone  below,  and  the  Coal-measures 
above. 

Oarboniferous  Iiimestone. — ^This  formation  has  a  total  maximum 
thickness  of  about  3000  feet,  varying,  however,  in  different  places, 
especially  where  it  rests  unconformably  upon  an  irregular  surface  of 
lower  rocks.  Where  its  base  is  fully  developed,  it  ia  always  found  to 
consist  of  beds  of  black  shale,  which  we  may  call  the  L<noer  LimestMVR 
shale,  generally  about  150  feet  thick,  sometimes,  perhaps,  not  more 
than  20,  sometimes  as  much  as  300.  This,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Carboniferous  Slate,  rests  directly  on  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and 
seems  even  to  graduate  into  it,  the  dark  shales  alternating  with  beds 
of  yellow  sandstone  below,  and  with  thin  courses  of  Umestone  above. 
In  such  places  there  seems  to  be  a  perfect  blending  and  continuity 
between  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  the 
Lower  Limestone  shale  forming  what  would  be  called  the  passage 
beds,  notwithstanding  which  there  is  a  gap  which  is  elsewhere  filled 
by  a  deposit  of  at  least  6000  feet  thick  between  the  two.  The 
Lower  Limestone  shale  has  generally  a  peculiar  assemblage  of  fossils, 
formed  of  a  few  species  that  range  through  the  limestone,  but  are 
nowhere  found  in  such  especial  abundance  as  in  this  lower  part  of 
it,  from  which  other  species  elsewhere  abundant  are  absent  These 
are  the  species  mentioned  at  p.  587  as  characteristic  of  the  group  5'. 

The  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  the  south  of  Ireland  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  largest  aggregates  of  beds  of  limestone  to  be  seen  anywhere 
in  the  world.  The  most  usual  character  is  a  grey  fine-grained  or  com- 
pact limestone,  sometimes  dark,  sometimes  light,  sometimes  mottled, 
with  occasional  red  streaks  and  bands  in  some  of  the  beds.  In  some 
places  it  contains  beds  of  black  shale,  and  becomes  earthy  in  its  middle 
portion,  and  sometimes  the  whole  of  it,  except  the  lower  part,  puts  on 
this  shaly  and  earthy  character.  This  middle  earthy  and  shaly  part  has 
been  called  Calp,  from  a  local  term,  signifying  **  black  shale."  Black 
chert  is  often  developed  in  the  limestone,  rows  of  nodules  and  seams 
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of  it  appearing  in  great  abundance,  sometimes  in  one  part  and  some- 
times in  another. 

This  formation  in  the  south  of  Ireland  usually  forms  low  genUj 
undulating  ground,  and  its  beds  are  seen  only  in  short  sections  or  iii 
scattered  quarries.  This  induced  me  for  some  time  to  doubt  whether 
the  real  thickness  was  so  great  as  appeared  from  these  isolated  indict- 
tions,  until,  in  the  course  of  the  Geological  Survey,  we  had  examined 
the  hills  of  Burren  in  County  Clare,  on  the  one  side,  and  thoee  of 
Queen's  County,  on  the  other.  In  Burren,  especially,  the  upper  part  of 
the  limestone  is  magnificently  exposed.  A  range  of  lulls,  rather  more 
than  1000  feet  in  height,  sweeps  for  about  20  miles  along  the  aonth 
side  of  Qalway  Bay.  They  are  formed  entirely  of  bare  rock  from  the 
sea-level  to  the  hiU-tops,  the  only  soil  being  found  in  crevices  of  the 
rock,  or  in  patches  in  the  hollows  of  the  valleys.  This  rock  id  all  lime- 
stone, in  regular  beds,  which  dip  gently  to  the  south,  at  aa  azigle  of 
1^^  only,*  and  counting  from  the  lowest  bed  that  rises  out  on  the  ma- 
shore,  to  the  uppermost,  which  caps  the  summit  of  the  hills  three  or 
four  miles  to  the  southward,  there  must  be  a  thickness  of  at  least 
1600  or  1700  feet  of  solid  limestone  shown  here.  The  beds  can 
be  perfectly  traced  round  the  promontories  of  the  hills,  and  up  the 
recesses  of  the  valleys,  through  a  winding  line,  the  extremities  of 
which  are  fully  20  miles  apart,  and  throughout  that  distance  Mr.  Foot 
informed  me  that  there  is  not  a  trace  of  a  fault  or  distarbance,  or 
even  an  undulation  in  the  beds.  Terraces  of  20  yards  in  breadth  have 
been  worn  here  and  there  on  the  top  of  some  particular  bed,  and  may 
be  walked  along  for  many  miles  round  the  sides  of  the  lulls  and 
valleys,  which  resemble  great  stairs,  or  vast  amphitheatres.  They  are 
not,  however,  very  easy  to  traverse,  since  the  rocks  are  so  cut  by 
several  systems  of  joints,  and  those  joints  are  so  worn  and  opened  by 
the  action  of  the  weather,  that  each  exposed  bed  is  cut  into  blocks  by 
deep  fissures,  and  the  uppermost  blocks  are  often  loose  and  tottering, 
and  worn  into  rough  knobs  and  holes  by  the  mechanical  and  chemical 
action  of  the  weather. t     Throughout  the  thickness  of  1600  feet,  but 

*  The  late  Mr.  F.  J.  Foot,  who  surveyed  thU  district,  snd  myself  were  enabled  to  deter- 
mine the  dip  of  the  beds  with  ihe  most  perfect  accnracy,  by  means  of  the  heights  given  on 
the  six-inch  Ordnance  maps.  In  two  or  three  places  we  could  walk  on  the  topmost  bed  of 
limestone  with  a  little  cliff  of  coal-measure  shale  close  to  us  resting  on  that  bed,  for  dis- 
tances of  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  down  the  gentle  8loi>e  of  the  dip,  from  the^pot 
where  one  altitude  was  given  to  that  where  another  appeared  on  the  map— the  difference 
of  the  altitudes,  of  course,  giving  us  the  fall  in  the  distance  traversed.  This  was  always 
1  in  41,  which  is  almost  exactly  1^*. 

f  The  picturesque  atmospheric  effects  of  sunshine  and  cloud  upon  these  hills  of  pole  grey 
stone,  with  their  sculptured  tops  and  terraced  sides,  and  their  deeply-winding  vaUeys,  along 
which  the  slightly-inclined  lines  of  stratification  recede  to  the  vanishing  point,  are  often  most 
peculiar,  and  such  as  I  never  saw  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  while  the  setting  sun 
converts  the  pale  grey  into  exquisite  tints  of  violet  and  rose  colour.  The  detached  outlying 
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one  band  of  chert  nodules  is  to  be  seen,  and  not  a  single  inch  of  shale 
or  any  other  rock  but  grey  limestone,  every  bed  of  which  seems  to  be 
composed  mainly  of  the  minutely  broken  fragments  of  the  joints  of  encri- 
nites.  The  upper  part  of  the  limestone  thus  admirably  exposed  in  this 
lull  country  forms  probably  about  half  the  whole  formation,  the  lower 
portion  spreading  to  the  east  over  a  low  country,  from  beneath  which 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  rises  gently  out  on  to  the  hills  called  Slieve 
Boughta. 

In  some  other  districts,  as  for  instance  in  Limerick  and  the  south  of 
Clare,  Mr.  Einahan  and  Mr.  Foot  could  have  divided  the  Carboniferous 
limestone  into  three  or  four  subordinate  groups  by  lithological  charac- 
ters, which  were  constant  for  many  miles  ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dublin  Mr.  Du  Noyer  and  I  have  diyided  it  into  two— an  upper  and 
a  lower  limestone.  None  of  these  subdivisions,  however,  have  any  more 
than  a  local  character,  and  none  of  them  are  supported  by  palaeontological 
characters  depending  on  time,  but  only  by  such  as  depend  on  the  nature 
of  the  place  of  deposit. 

Goal-measures. — Over  all  the  south  of  Ireland  the  Carboniferous 
limestone  is  succeeded  by  a  series  of  black  shales  and  grey  gritstones 
or  flagstones,  containing  in  their  upper  portion  thin  beds  of  coaL  In 
all  probability  these  beds  represent  only  part  of  the  millstone  grit  and 
Yoredale  series  of  England,  and  are  consequently  of  older  date  than  the 
true  Coal-measures  of  the  British  type. 

The  Irish  Coal-measures  may  be  subdivided,  as  they  are  in  the 
following  section,  into  three  sub-groups.     These  sub-groups  are  recognis- 
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Fig.  159. 

Section  of  the  SUeTardagh  Coalfield,  County  Tipperaiy. 

Length  of  section,  about  1^  mile. 
5*  Black  shales  and  grey  grits  containing  nine  small  beds  of  coal 
&*  Flagstone  series  (grey  sandy  flags  with  black  shales) 
h^  Black  shales,  with  occaiiional  bands  of  thin  grit      .       .       .       . 


a  Carboniferona  limestone. 


Feet 

1800 

700 

800 

2800 


able  throughout  the  counties  of  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Clare,  Tipperary, 
Queen*s  County,  Carlow,  and  Dublin,  wherever  a  sufficient  thickness 
of  the  Coal-measure  group  comes  over  the  limestone.     The  lower  one, 

hUla  often  resemble,  at  a  distance,  vast  fortresses  with  long  sloping  atone  glacis,  ftrom  which 
nameroos  curtain-walls  rise  at  intenrala,  one  above  another,  till  they  terminate  in  a  small 
citadel  at  the  top. 
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h^y  has  a  very  difitinct  awemblage  of  fossils,  which  always  occur  in  rt, 
and  sometimefi  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  in  the  most  exceUent 
state  of  preservation.     These  fossils  are  the  following  : — 

FoM.  gr.  17,  h. 

M*Coy,  Curb,  foes.,  t  16,  t  7. 
Expl.  142,  G.  S.  I. 
PhiU.  PaL  f06s.,  t.  20. 
M*Coy,  Carb.  fosa.,  t.  la. 
PhiU.  G.  Y.,  t.  19. 
Sandberger's  Nasmn,  t.  19,  £.  5. 
PhilL  G.  Y.,  t.  21. 


A^iculopecten  papyracens  . 

■ yariabilii 

Lunulacardiam  Footi 
Poaidonomya  Becheri 

luembranacea 

Goniatites  sphflericua 
Orthoceras  scalare 
Steinhaueii 


The  flagstone  series,  6>,  is  equally  characterised  by  tracts  of  marine 
animals  (mollusca  or  annelida),  sometimes  of  the  most  remarkable 
character,  the  whole  surface  of  large  slabs  being  a  matted  network  oi 
long  tortuous  impressions,  indentations  on  the  upper  surface,  and  ridges 
or  casts  of  indentations  on  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  flagstones.* 

If  we  tabulate  the  groups  of  the  Carboniferous  formation  as  it  exists 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  give  each  group  its  maximum  thickness, 
we  shall  have  the  following  series  : — 


8.  Coal-measures. 


2.  Carboniferous 
Limestone. 

1.  Carboniferous 
SUte. 


c  Shales,  etc,  with  coal 
b.  Flagstone  series  . 
a.  Lower  shales 


b.  Sabdivisiona  varying  in  different  parta 
a.  Lower  limestone  shale 


b»  Black  slate 

a.  Do.,  with  Coomhola  grit 


Feet. 

ISOO 
500 
800 

2800 
200 

2000 
8000 


Yellow  sandstone,  or  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone,  800  or 


3100 


3000 


5000 
9O0 

12,000 


ybrth  of  Ireland. — In  the  north  of  Ireland,  according  to  the  map  of 
Sir  R.  Qriffith,  the  Carboniferous  formation  is  capable  of  still  further 
subdivision,  and  consists  of  the  following  groups  : — 

Fe«t. 

2000 

500 

(Co.  Fermanagh  t)      .  500 

[Forward]  3000 


2. 


^    1  (  Coal-measures 

Coal-measures,     ^^^^^  ^^ 

®^  (  Yoredale  beds 


*  See  Mr.  Baily's  Pal«ontoIogical  Notes,  in  the  Explanation  of  Sheets  103  and  IIS.  and 
141  and  142,  of  Qeological  Survey  of  Ireland. 

t  In  Leitrim,  Fennanagh,  snd  Tyrone,  there  are  tme  representatives  of  the  Toredals 
series  of  England,  as  well  as  of  the  Millstone  Grit  and  Coal-measures.  [Mr.  HuIL]  The  Car- 
boniferous Rocks  of  Ballycsstle,  Co.  Antrim,  are  considered  by  Mr.  Hull  to  belong  to  the 
type:  of  those  of  Scotland,  and  to  be  the  representatives  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  and 
Calciferous  Sandstone  series  of  that  country*  With  other  characters  of  resemblanoe  th^ 
contain  "black-band"  ironstones.— Jiimm.  Boyai  GeoL  Soc  of  Ireland,  1871. 
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Feet. 

Feet 

[Brought  forward] 

8000 

f  Upper  limeetone      .        .        .        . 

600 

Upper  calp  sliale     .         .         .         . 

5001 

1.  Carbofniferous 

Calp  sandRtone        .         .         .         . 

800  • 

LimestQne. 

Lower  calp  shale     .        .        .         . 

600. 

Lower  Limestone    .        .        .         . 

800 

.  Lower  limestone  shale 

100 

2700 

Ydlow  sandstone 

• 

500 

6200 

The  principal  differences  between  tlie  north  and  south  are  in  the 
development  of  thick  sandstones  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Coal-measures 
in  the  north,  forming  a  group  like  the  Millstone  Qrit  of  Derbyshire, 
and  the  separation  of  the  Carboniferous  limestone  by  the  development 
of  a  set  of  shales  and  sandstones  called  "  the  Calp**  in  its  central  por- 
tion, and  the  entire  absence  of  the  Carboniferous  slate  group.  The 
coals  also  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Coal-measures  are  good  coals,  of  the 
character  called  bituminous,  while  those  of  the  south  of  Ireland  are 
more  anthracitic.  The  Carboniferous  series,  as  thus  described,  may  be 
seen  in  the  counties  of  Leitrim,  Fermanagh,  and  Armagh. 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  by 
the  introduction  of  shales  and  sandstones  as  we  proceed  from  the 
central  parts  of  Ireland  northwards  are  of  a  similar  character  to  those 
to  be  observed  in  the  case  of  the  same  formations  in  England,  and  are 
probably  due  to  similar  causes.  In  each  case  it  will  be  observed  that, 
with  the  introduction  of  truly  sedimentary  beds,  there  is  a  proportionate 
decrease  in  the  thickness  of  the  limestone  beds  themselves. 


CONTEMPORANEOUB  YOLCAKIO  EOCKS  IN  THE  CARBONIFEROUS  StSTEM  . 

OF  Brpeaik. 

^  The  base  of  the  Carboniferous  series  in  Cornwall  and  South 
Devon  is  marked  by  the  occurrence  in  it  of  sheets  of  trappean  ash  and 
of  crystalline  amygdaloidal  greenstone,  similar  to  the  igneous  masses 
among  the  neighbouring  Devonian  rocks.  The  ash  is  sometimes  coarse 
and  full  of  fragments  of  ceUular  trap,  as  in  the  conspicuous  hill  of 
Brent  Tor.  In  describing  the  rocks  of  that  locality,  Sir  Henry  de  la 
Beche  pointed  out  the  remarkable  resemblance  of  the  Brent  Tor  to  a 
folcano,  and  the  probability  that  the  ash  and  greenstone  were  erupted 
•▼er  the  nft-botiom,  where  they  became  interstratified  with  the  ordi- 
nary marine  sedimentsj^ 

''  In  the  centre  of  England  the  well-known  toadstones  of  Derby- 
shire indicate  intermittent  volcanic  activity  during  the  formation  of  the 

•  De  la  Beche,  Jkmm  and  CkfmwaU,  p.  US. 

2o 
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Carboniferoiis  Liiiiestone.  They  consiBt  of  three  principal  beds  of  tiap, 
flometimeB  compact  and  dark,  approaching  basalt  in  textore,  but  nsiially 
more  earthy  and  highly  amygdaloidaL  These  beds  average  each  about 
60  or  70  feet  in  thickness,  and  preserve  their  course  for  many  miles 
between  the  strata  of  limestone.  Mr.  Jukes  has  pointed  out  that  each 
of  them  is  probably  the  result  of  not  merely  one  eruption,  but  rather 
consists  of  different  flows  proceeding  from  distinct  vents,  and  uniting 
into  one  sheet  along  a  common  floor.*  This  conclusion,  be  says,  *  was 
confirmed,  in  1 86 1 ,  on  visiting  Buxton  with  the  eminent  Swiss  geologists, 
Messrs.  Escher  and  Merian,  and  their  companion  M.  Stohr,  when  the 
railway  cutting  a  little  below  Buxton,  down  the  valley  of  the  Wye,  laid 
open  the  toadstone,  with  the  limestone  above  and  below  it.  Two  solid 
beds  of  toadstone  were  exposed,  proceeding  from  opposite  ends  of  the 
cutting,  towards  each  other,  but  not  overlapping,  with  beds  of  pmple 
and  green  ash,  greatly  decomposed  into  clay,  both  above  and  below  each 
bed,  and  between  the  two,  the  whole  forming  a  rather  irregular  com- 
posite accumulation,  with  a  total  thickness  of  about  50  feet' 

''  Farther  north  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland  are 
traversed  for  many  miles  by  interpolated  sheets  of  basalt-rocks,  of  ^idiich 
the  most  important  is  known  as  the  Great  Whin  SilL  It  does  not 
appear  that  these  masses  have  yet  been  investigated  in  such  detail  as 
to  indicate  how  far  they  may  be  actually  contemporaneous  with  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  series  in  which  they  occur. 

*^  Passing  into  Scotland,  we  find  the  Carboniferous  formations  of  the 
broad  midland  valley  full  of  the  most  striking  evidences  of  volcanic 
activity.  From  the  very  bottom  of  the  system  up  to  at  least  the  top 
of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series,  volcanic  rodu  of  many  varieties 
abound.  In  the  west,  great  sheets  of  different  porphyrites,  with  inter- 
bedded  tufEs,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates,  lie  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
formation,  and  rising  in  broad  masses,  bed  above  bed,  form  that  con- 
spicuous chain  of  terraced  heights  which  stretches  from  near  Stirling 
through  the  range  of  the  Canipsie,  Kilpatrick,  and  Renfrewshire  hills, 
to  the  banks  of  the  Irvine  in  Ayrshire,  and  thence  westwards  by  the 
Cnmbrae  Islands  and  Bute,  to  the  south  of  Arran.  In  the  eastern 
districts,  instead  of  such  wide-spread  sheets  of  volcanic  rock,  the  Car^ 
boniferous  series  includes  hundreds  of  minor  patches  of  tufl^  bssalt- 
rocks,  and  porphyrite.  The  area  of  the  Lothians  and  Fife  seems  to 
have  been  dotted  over  with  innumerable  little  volcanic  vents,  breaking 
out  and  then  disappearing  one  after  another  during  the  lapse  of  the 
Carboniferous  period  up  to  about  the  close  of  the  Carboniferous  Lime> 
stone,  t   The  very  limited  area  occupied  by  the  erupted  material  is  often 

*  MamnuA  (^fG^Aon,  Sd  edit,  p.  S28. 

t  See  HMl^ren'BFV;!  amd  Oc  Lothiam;  Man,  GeoL  Survey;  "OeoloQr  of  Net^boodiood 
of  Bdinboigh,"  Trant,  Bo$,  Soe,  SMn.,  roL  xzll.  p.  644. 
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i^markable.  A  mass  of  tuff,  a  htmdred  feet  thick  or  more,  may  be 
found  intercalated  between  certain  strata,  yet  at  a  distance  of  a  mile 
or  two  the  same  strata  may  show  no  trace  of  any  volcanic  material 
Nowhere  is  this  feature. more  wonderfully  exhibited  than  in  the  coal- 
field of  Dairy,  in  the  northern  part  of  Ayrshire.  The  blackband 
ironstone  of  that  district  appears  to  have  been  deposited  in  hollows 
between  mounds  and  cones  of  volcanic  tuff,  sometimes  600  feet  high, 
round  and  over  which  the  later  members  of  the  Lower  CarboniferouB 
formation  were  deposited.  Hence  the  shafts  of  the  pits  are  sometimes 
sunk  for  100  ffcthoms  through  the  tuff,  and  at  that  depth  mines  are 
driven  horizontally  through  the  volcanic  rocks  to  reach  the  ironstone 
beyond.  In  other  districts  the  interstratification  of  beds  of  tuff  and 
sheets  of  basalt  and  dolerite  (melaphyre)  amongst  highly  fossiliferoua 
limestones  and  shales  presents  many  points  of  interest.  In  this 
respect  the  range  of  the  Linlithgowshire  hills  is  specially  deserving  of 
study. 

*^The  great  Carboniferous  Limestone  series  of  Ireland  contains 
evidence  that  here  and  there,  at  various  intervals  during  its  formation, 
minor  volcanic  vents  were  active  on  different  parts  of  the  sea  bottom. 
In  the  county  of  Limerick  masses  of  trap  1200  and  1300  feet  thick, 
with  well-marked  ashy  interlacings,  lie  among  the  limestones."  * 

Chabagtebistic  Fossils. 

A  list  has  been  already  given  of  the  characteristic  fossils  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  series  in  Ireland.  Some  of  the  fossils  there  men- 
tioned, however,  are  not  restricted  to  that  part,  but  occur  tiiroughout 
the  Carboniferous  series,  and  will  be  mentioned  again  in  the  following 
list  One  general  characteristic  of  the  formation  is  the  abundance  of 
plants.  These  occur  throughout,  and  are  not,  I  believe,  characteristic 
of  one  part  of  it  more  than  another,  except  that  they  are  found  in 
shales  and  sandstones,  or  the  washings  of  the  land,  rather  than  in  lime- 
stones, the  product  of  the  ocean.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  w  any 
essential  difference  in  Scotland  between  the  plants  foimd  with  the  coals 
at  the  base  of  the  series,  and  those  found  near  the  top,  some  species 
being  locally  peculiar  in  each  case,  but  occurring  in  other  beds  in  other 
places.  Similarly,  although  the  marine  shells,  etc.,  are  found  princi- 
pally in  the  limestones,  as  might  be  expected,  yet  they  are  found  occa- 
sionally in  the  shales  and  sandstones  in  whioh  coals  occur,  together 
with  other  shells  that  look  something  like  fresh-water  shells,  but 
nevertheless  may  be  marine. 

*  See  Mem,  QtoL  Swrve$  Irdand ;  Bxpluuttion  to  Sheeti  148,  144,  IftS,  and  164.  The 
above  aocount  of  Britiah  Carboniferona  volcanic  rocka  la  from  the  Editor'a  Addreaa  to  the 
Geological  Section  of  the  Britiah  Aaaociation,  1887. 
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Alathopterii  louchitica  (Fern) 
Aitcrophj'llitw  ETmdu  . 


ColuniU 
Lepldodeadroa  eleguu    . 
Lepidoatrobiu  tmutua    . 


BphoDoptaria  latifolia  (Fem) 


FoM.  gr.  15,  b. 
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Ibid,  t  2G,  Sg.  1. 
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FoB«.  gr.  16,  «. 

Fou.  gr,  10,  b. 
Lithoatnition  ifflne  Fosa.  gr.  16,  c. 

Hichelinii  favoM  .  .         Fori.  gr.  18,  a. 

Sjiiogopon  ramnlou  Ttb.  Viav. 

Fotyma     .     .     FenratelU  nntiqn*,  mombraMce.,  I  ^^^   q_  ^    ^^  p^  j^ 

SehinodtTiaata    AMarxxiaaa  triiconUdactfliu  Tab.  View. 

ArchKKidHM  Uril  M-C.  Cub.  foM.,  t.  27. 

Cyathocrimu  ulcontus  .  Tftb.  Vies. 

F&liFchinnB  spbrniciu  Fosa.  gr.  IS,  b. 

PenlremiUc  Dcrbietuui   .  Fou.  gr.  IS,  c. 

PUtycrinna  levia    .  Fow.  gr,  18,  o. 

PoteriocriDua  granalwuB  .          PhilL  O.  Y.  2,  L  4. 

Rhodocrinu*  bur»          .  Ibid.,  t.  4,  fig.  24,  !6. 

Annelida  .     .    Stirorbia  cBrbonBlim  Ly.  Man.,  fig.  546. 

Crutlaeea.     .     BalioDnu  Regiu   .  Eipl,  ih.  1S7,  Q.S.I. 

Totundatua  L;.  Han. ,  flg.  647. 
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publkifaad  by  Sir  H.  OilStk. 
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^'^^^Zj^      Anth^cosaurus  Ru»elU .         . 

Q.  J.G.S.,  voL  xix.  p.  56. 

/ 

Loxomma  Allmanni 

Ibid., 

▼oL  zviii. 

Pholidogaster  piscifonnis. 
Heraterpeton  Galvani 
Urocordylus  Wandesfordii 
Lepterpeton  Bobbsii 
Ophiderpeton  Brownriggii 
Dolichofloma  Emmenoni 

Trans.  R.  I.  Ac,  vol  xziv 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 

Ichthyerpeton  Bradley» 
Erpetooeplialufl  nigosus  * 

Ibid. 
Ibid. 

Foreign  Localitiee. 

On  the  continent  of  Emope  the  development  of  the  rocks  of  this  period  is  gene- 
rally inferior  to  that  observable  in  the  British  Islands.  Having  learnt  the  succes- 
sion of  the  beds,  and  their  organic  remains,  however,  in  our  own  country,  we  are 
enabled  to  trace  a  corresponding  order  in  other  parts. 

Belgium. — Acc9rdlng  to  Mr.  Dumont — 

'    Alternations  of  "  ampelite"  (sandstone),  shale,  and  coaL 


HOUILLIEB. 


SisrfeifE 

CONDBDBISN. 


4. 

3. 


Crinoidal   limestone,    dolomite,  jwxx^Kcto- limestone,   with 
chert  and  anthracite. 
2.  Grey  sandstone,  soft  sandstone,  and  anthracite. 
1.  Grey  shales,  calcareous  shales,  dark  limestone,  and  pisolitic 
iron  ore  (oligiste). 

The  plants  of  No.  4  correspond  to  those  of  our  Coal-measures.  The  large 
Produetce  and  other  fossils  of  No.  8  correspond  in  the  main  with  those  of  l£e 
Carbonjferoos  or  Mountain  Limestone  of  the  British  Islands.  The  lowest  division, 
No.  1,  contains  SpirifertB,  CycUhophyUum  vUtrcUum,  PleurotomaritB,  and  other 
fossils  found  also  in  the  lower  divisions  of  Northumberland  and  Scotland. 

The  coalfield  of  Liege  has  long  been  celebrated.  The  rocks  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, and  about  Namur,  seemed  to  me  greatly  to  resemble  those  of  the  south  of 
Ireland,  the  Goal-measures  being  apparently  affected  by  slaty  cleavage,  thick 
Carboniferous  Limestone  appearing  below  them,  with  still  lower  beds  resembling 
the  Carboniferous  slate. 

IVance  has  Coal-measures  in  the  coalfields  of  Valenciennes  in  the  north,  which 
is  the  western  continuation  of  that  of  Belgium,  and  is  covered  towards  the  west 
unconformably  by  the  Chalk ;  and  also  in  the  southern  coalfields  of  St.  Etienne, 
and  some  other  smaller  districts.  Much  of  the  lower  part  of  the  formation,  how- 
ever, consists  of  clay  slate,  and  altered  rocks,  which  were  at  one  time  taken  for 
much  older  formations.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  showed  that  the  slate  rocks  of 
Le  Fdret,  near  Vichy,  pierced  by  syenites  and  porphyries,  were  in  reality  Carbon- 
iferous rocks,  f 

Carboniferous  rocks  occur  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  having  an  area  of  about  900 
square  miles  ;  Westphalia,  north-east  of  Busseldorf ;  Bohemia  and  Silesia,  which 
are  separated  from  each  otiier  by  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks  of  the  Riesen 
Gebiige ;  in  Russia,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  t 

*  The  above  seven  genera  of  Labyrinthodont  Amphibia,  fh>m  Jarrow  Colliery,  County 
Kilkenny,  were  described  by  Professor  Huxley  in  18M,  and  are  figured  in  the  TratuactUm* 
of  th*  Boyal  IrUh  Academy,  voL  xxiv.  Three  other  genera  are  mentioned  as  occurring  at  the 
same  colliery. 

t  Qwvrt.  Jwm.  GtcL  Soc,  voL  viL  p.  18^ 

t  Short  descripttoas  of  these  coalfields  sre  given  in  Hull's  Cecmklds  VCTrsol  Britain. 
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UmB  Gboup, 


■r 

(2. 


MlDDLI  OB 

Good  Goal 

Group. 

Lower  or 

Gtfbifrroub 

Group. 
The  foBtUs  of  No. 


1. 


North  Ameriea. — Aooording  to  Dr.  Dawion  tlie  Novm  Sootun  OftrtKniicraB 
•yitom  may  be  dirided  ••  follows  : — 

8.  Greyish  and  reddish  ssndstone  and  shales,  with  beda  of  eoa- 
glomerate,  and  a  few  thin  beda  of  limestone  and,  cosL 
8000  feet  and  mora 
Grey  and  dark*colonred  sandstones  and  shales,  with  red  aod 
brown  beds,  coal,  ironstone^  and  bitnminoiia  limestoif 
4000  feet  and  more. 
Red  and  grey  sandstones  and  oonglomerates,  and  red  sod 
green  nuuis  and  shsles,  with  thick  beda  of  gypsum  and 
limestone.     6000  feet  snd  more. 
1  consist  of  Produetee,  TenbrtUiUce^  Enciinites,  and  Oanls, 
etc.,  in  the  limestones,  many  analagoos  to,  and  some  even  identical  with,  tlioae  of 
the  GarboniferoDs  limestone  of  Britain.     Scales  of  ffoioptifehMu  and  J^tUmamuau 
hare  also  been  discovered.     Lipidodendron  and  other  plants  occur  m  the  asad- 
stones.    In  No.  2,  SHgmaria,  SiffUlaina,  and  other  genera  of  plants  ooevr  in 
abundance,  generically  identical  with  those  of  ourOosl-measurea;  Cupria^  Modieia, 
a  land-eheU  (i\tpa),  tiie  oldest  air-breathing  moUuiw  yet  known  ;  Ganoid  fiah,  and 
three  species  of  Reptiles  also  are  known,  apparently  of  terrestrial  species.     In  Na 
8,  Calamites,  Ferns,  and  Coniferous  wood  are  found. 

Altogether  there  is  a  thickness  of  more  than  14,000  feet,  without  reaching  any 
exact  base,  or  sniying  apparently  at  the  very  highest  beds  of  the  series.  There 
are  seventy-six  beds  of  coal,  of  which,  however,  most  are  only  one  or  two  inchss 
thick,  although  one  seam  sunk  through  by  Mr.  Henry  Poole  at  the  Albion  Mine^ 
Pictou,  was  found  to  be  about  forty  feet  thick.*  Some  of  the  beds  of  group  1, 
consisting  of  sandstones  with  variegated  marls  and  gypsum,  and  a  few  beds  of  coal, 
were  seen  formerly  by  myself  in  Newfoundland,  on  the  south  shore  of  St.  George's 
Bay,  and  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Grand  Pondt 

United  Staiet. — Professor  Rogers  has  grouped  the  Garboniferoua  rodca  of  the 
United  States  as  under : — 


8.  Uppkr 

CARBOIflFBBOUS 
OR  Ck)AL- 

Mkasurk 
Group. 


2.    MiDDLB 

Carbonifkrous 
Group. 


'Coal-measures,  alternations  of  Sandstones,  shales,  and  oosls, 
like  groups  2  and  8  of  the  Nova  Scotia  district,  bat 
thinning  out  westward,  so  as  to  be  only  8000  feet  la 
Pennsylvania,  1500  in  the  lUinois  Basin,  and  not  more  than 
1000  in  Iowa  and  Missouri 

In  Pennsylvania,  soft  red  shales,  and  aigiUaoeous  red  sand- 
stones, 8000  feet 

In  Viiginia — 

e.  Blue,  olive,  and  red  calcareous  shales,  with  thick  red  and 

brown  sandstone. 
b.  Light  blue  limestone,  sometimes  oolitic 

a.  Buff,  greenish,  and  red  shales,  with  sandstone. 
Total  thickness,  8000. 

In  the  Western  States — 

b.  Grey  and  yellow  sandstone, 
a.  Light  blue  and  yellow  limestone,^  1000  feet. 

{White,  grey,  and  yellow  sandstones,  alternating  with  ooane 
siliceous  conglomerates,  and  dark  blue  and  olive-coloured 
slates.  In  some  places  contains  black  carbonaceous  slate, 
and  a  bed  or  two  of  coaL  2000  feet  thick  in  Pennsylvams, 
thinning  out  to  nothing  in  the  north-west. 

*  Dawson's  Acadian  Otology,  t  Jakes'  Report  om  Otology  of  Ntwjimndlamd, 

t  The  light  blue  limestone  mentioned  above  thickens  towards  the  south-west,  sad  dies 
away  to  the  north-east  in  Pennsylvania. 


■■^■n 
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Hie  fossils  in  group  No.  1  are  said  to  be  coal  plants  in  some  parts,  and 
marine  remains,  crinoids,  and  molloscs,  in  others.  Those  of  No.  2  are  Hke  those 
of  No.  1  of  the  Nova  Scotia  district,  generically  identical  with  the  fossils  of  the 
Carboniferous  limestone  of  Britain.  Those  of  No.  8  are  in  like  manner  ooal 
plants,  belonging  to  the  hame  generic  forms  as  the  British,  but  with  many  local 
and  peculiar  species.  The  marine  beds  contain  corals,  shells,  and  fishes,  and  the 
littoral  beds  show  the.  tracks  of  reptiles  of  the  order  Labyrinthodontidse. 

IruiicL — Several  large  and  important  coalfields  exist  in  India,  as  those  of 
Damoodah,  Talcheer,  Nagpur,  and  others.  There  is,  however,  much  doubt 
whether  these  are  really  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  since  they  contain  fossil 
plants  of  the  genera  Peeopteris,  OlosscpteriSf  Vertdfraria,  PhyUotheca,  etc., 
which  are  believed  to  be  rather  of  Triassic  or  Oolitic  age  than  of  the  Carboni- 
ferous.* 

AtutraUa. — There  are  large  formations  in  Australia  which  are  certainly  of 
Upper  Palseozoic  age,  consisting  of  sandstones,  shales,  and  limestones,  containing 
shells  of  the  genera  Produeta,  Spir\fera,  LeptcenOt  Orihonota,  Peeien,  Pterinea, 
PcKhydomus,  Platyschisma,  Bellertithan,  Conularia,  stems  of  crinoids,  a  small 
trilobite,  etc.  etc.  Associated  wiUi  these  rocks,  and  apparently  forming  the 
upper  part  of  them,  are  other  shales  and  sandstones  of  preciHely  similar  character, 
containing  good  beds  of  coal,  aud  having  fossil  plants  of  the  genera  Oloaaopteris, 
TceniopteriSf  Peeopteris,  Phyllotheea,  Vertebraria,  etc.,  precisely  like  those  of 
India.  These  coal-bearing  beds  are  accordingly  believed  by  some  persons  to  be 
of  much  later  date  than  the  beds  below  them,  which  contain  palseozoic  genera  of 
animal  remains.  I  certainly  could  see  no  reason  myself  in  Tasmania  and  New 
South  Wales,  for  introducing  any  separation  among  these  beds,  which  seemed  to 
be  all  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  £p*eat  formation  of  pale  sandstones,  separated 
by  shales,  and  containing  calcareous  beds  in  the  lower  part,  and  coal  beds  in  the 
middle  part  of  the  formation.  In  New  South  Wales  the  beds  are  all  nearly 
horizontal,  and  the  section  quite  dear,  as  described  by  myself  in  a  paper,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  abstract  t 

5.  Dark  brown  shales,  with  impressions  of  plants   .  .  |       ■,  ^ 

4.  Sydney  sandstone,  thick  white  or  light-yellow  sandstone,  with )  m^^  ^    . 

quartz  pebbles  occasionally,  and  partings  of  shale  .  | 

3.  Alternations  of  shales  and  sandstones      ....     400  feet. 
2.  Shales  containing  two  or  three  good  beds  of  workable  coal,  6  feet )  200  to  800 

thick  .  .  .  .  .  '.  .  I       feet. 

1.  WoUongong  sandstones,  thick  dark-grey,  reddish-brown  often  cal-  /        400 

careous,  with  large  calcareous  concretions  .  )  and  more. 

This  is  only  a  part  of  the  series,  as  there  may  be  beds  below  No.  1,  and  others 
above  No.  5. 

The  characteristic  fossils  of  No.  1  are—Stenqpora  crinUa^  Produeta  rugata, 
Spirifera  subradieUOf  S,  Stokeni,  Avieulc^  Pctchydomus^  Orthanata,  Pleurotomaria, 
BeUerophon,  etc.  Those  of  No.  2  am^Oloaaopteria  Brovmiana,  Veriebraria 
Indieotf  PecapUrie  OMstraliSf  Phyllotheea  mutraUa,  There  are  fish  said  to  have 
been  found  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  in  No.  8  or  5,  together  with  fragments  of 

Slants.    No  fossils  have  yet  been  found  in  No.  4.   The  same  observer  has  written 
irgely  on  the  structure  of  this  country. ^    He  proposes  the  names  of  Hawkes- 

*  See  papers  by  Dr.  T.  Oldham,  Mem,  CfeoL  Svnfe$  Indian  vol.  i. ;  and  by  Sir  C.  Banbuiy 
in  Qtutrt.  Joum.  Owl.  Soe.,  vol  xviL  ;  Hislop  on  Indian  Flaui-beds,  op.  cit  voL  xi. 

t  See  Qwxrt.  Jowm.  0«6L  Soe.,  vol.  iil. ;  also  Skttch  of  Phy$.  Structure  of  A'vuAroliar- 
Boone. 

t  Quart  Joura.  (rcol.  Soc.,  vols.  iv.  vill.  zvii.  xvfil.  zxU.,  and  in  separate  publications. 
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bury  SandBtone  for  the  group  No.  4  of  th«  above  section,  and  Waianamatta  SbaSe 
for  groap  No.  5.  The  city  of  Sydney  standa  on  beds  about  the  junction  oC  4  nd 
6,  80  that  the  coal  beda  of  Hunter's  River  and  Illawarra  lie  underneath  it  at  i 
depth  of  about  1200  feet.  Mr.  Clarke's  Waianamatta  shales  form  the  soi&ee- 
rodc  of  the  great  part  of  the  county  of  Cumberland,  the  Sydney  or  Hawkesbmy 
sandstonea  cropping  out  all  round  it,  both  along  the  coast  and  in  the  Blue  Moon- 
tain  range  in  the  interior,  and  the  coals  are  eveiywhers  found  a  little  below  ibt 
base  of  this  sandstone,  both  on  the  south  at  Illawarra,  on  the  north  at  Hunter'i 
River,  and  in  the  gulliea  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  according  to  Count  StndedcL 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

FBBMIAJr  PICBIOD. 

In  the  examination  of  the  great  series  of  British  rocks,  a  large  group 
of  reddish-colonred  sandstones  and  marls  is  met  with,  lying  above  the 
Carboniferous  rocks,  similar  in  general  aspect  to  those  which  lie  below 
them.  These  red  sandstone  groups  were  called  the  Old  and  New  Red 
Sandfltone.  Under  the  term  ''  New  Red  Sandstone  "  were  included  all 
the  red  strata  lying  between  the  Coal-measures  and  the  Lias.  The 
necessity  for  separating  these  strata  into  two  distinct  parts  was  recog- 
nised by  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison.  This  separation  has  indeed  been  made 
80  wide  as  to  class  the  two  parts  in  different  epochs,  the  one  forming 
the  uppermost  of  the  Paleozoic,  while  the  other  forms  the  base  of  the 
Mesozoic  series. 

North-  West  of  Englarid, — The  Permian  beds  of  Lancashire  consist 
of  three  members — 1.  The  Lower  Red  Sandstone  ;  2.  Red  Marls,  with 
foflsiliferouB  and  thin  magnesian  limestones ;  3.  Upper,  or  St.  Bees 
Sandstone.  The  first  has  been  estimated  by  Professor  Harkness  to 
attain  at  Penrith  a  thickness  of  about  3000  feet  ;  and,  as  shown  by 
Mr.  Binney,  is  well  developed  at  Manchester,  and  along  the  southern 
maigin  of  the  Lancashire  coalfield.  The  second  beds  were  first  referred 
by  Mr.  Binney  to  the  Permian  series,  as  they  contain  fossils  of  the 
genera  Schizodtts,  Bakevelliaf  TragoB^  etc*  The  third  member,  so 
finely  developed  along  the  clifis  of  St  Bees'  Head,  has  been  referred 
by  Sir  R  Murchison  to  this  formation,  though  formerly  considered  to 
be  of  Triassic  age. 

Durham  and  the  North-East  of  England, — Professor  Sedgwick  de- 
scribed the  rocks  of  Durham  as  follows : — t 

Feet 

6.  Red  gypaeoiu  marls 100 

6.  Thin  bedded  grey  limestone 80 

4.  Red  gypeeons  marls,  slightly  saliferons  200 

8.  Magnesian  limestone 500 

2.  Marl  slate 60 

1.  Lower  red  sandstone 200 

*  Men.  Lit.  and  Phil  Soe.  Mandugter,  toI.  xfi. 

t  Trana.  CM..  8oc  vol.  iii.  See  also  tlie  vol.  of  tlie  PabeoutogiapUcal  Society  on  Per- 
mian Foulls,  by  Profeaoor  W.  King,  1848 ;  and  an  exoeUant  paper  on  the  Pennian  rocks  of 
BoaUi  Torlcshire,  by  Mr.  Ktrkby,  Qumrt  Jwm.  GtoL  Soc,  toL  zril. 
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Of  thwe,  No.  1  U  the  ume  u  the  Bothe-todte-lu^nde  of  OertnaiiT ; 
Ko.  8  u  identdcal  with  the  Eupfer  Schiefer,  containing  maoj  of  the 


FOMll  Onnip  No,  ». 

Fcnnlu  Fish. 

a.  PUtjwnnu  alriitiu.  l.  Caslaunthiu  gnnnlanu.         e.  PiIbooUou  caafti^ 

same  peeoliar  epeciea  of  fish  ;  and  the  beds  above  mej  be  eqniUj 
patalleled  with  the  Zechstein  and  Biinter  Schiefer. 

1.  The  Iiower  B«d  Sandatone  ia  a  very  irregular  depo«t,  Ijrii^ 
unconformably  on  the  Coal-measares,  and  in  hollowa  eroded  in  theii 
■uriace.  Nevertbelesa  it  contains  plants  of  the  same  species  aa  thoae  of 
the  Coal-meaaores. 

fi.  The  Marl  Slata  ia  a  brown  indurated  fissile  shale,  with  ooca- 
sional  beda  of  thin  compact  Umeatone, 
CharaetavUe  FotUa. — PlaTUt :   NBuropteria  Hattoaians  ;    CauIerpitM   selip- 

Bnchiepoda  :  Lingnla  mytlloidM  ;  Diaclna  nitida  ;  Productn  and  Spirifene. 
FiA  I  Palnmucai  elegaiu,  P.  comptiu  {Fobs.  gr.  20  c),  P.  giaph;nu,  etc  ;  Fktj- 

mnu  ;  Acrolepu  Sedgwickii  ;  PTgoptenu  mudibnlaili,  etc ; 

IB  gnnuloaiu  (Foaa.  gr.  20,  b). 
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3.  The  Ukcnealui  Xilmestona  is  a  Bingularly  diversified  mOM  of 
limeatonea,  Bometimee  compact,  at  othera  ciyKalliiie,  brecciated,  earthj, 
globular,  oolitic,  cellnlat,  etc.  ;  some  beds  like  pile^  of  c 


L  Bikanlllt  uitlqD*. 


d,  CUDirophoiii  crnmvDL  k.  M ■cnohfllliu  ■jmmttrlcui. 

ket  balls,  others  like  bunches  of  grapes,  etc. ;  some  very  hard,  some 
quite  triable,  some  thin,  and  flexible.  Qeneral  colour  shades  of  yellow, 
oometimes  red  and  brown. 

Its   chaiacteristic   fossils   are  numerous,  the   following    being  a 
selected  list : — 

Planit ....    Voltils  PhlUipaU  Lind.  Foot.  flo.  19G. 

Actauaoa .     .     .     Polfccelit  profnnds    .  .         Pal.  Soc.  King,  slid  Ed. 

folyna     .     .     .     FeDutcUa  plebeU  (ntifonni*)      .  FoM.  gr.  SI,  b. 

SyaocUdJa  Tirgulscca  Fou.  gr.  21,  a. 

ThunniKUa  dublni     .  Kiog,  Per.  ton. 

Bmchiopoda .     .     C»iiBraphori&  cnimeiu  (SchlothelDii)  Fan.  gr.  21,  d. 

Frodncts  horrida  Foes.  gr.  21,  t, 

Spirifsriiia  eriatsts  'King,  Per.  (oss. 
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Conekiftra    . 


Ocuteropoda  . 


Cephalopoda . 
Fish     .    .     . 


StrophalosU  OoldfoMii 

M onotis  (ATicuU)  spelttncaria 

Axinns  obscunu 

teuncatus 

Bakevellia  antiqiia 
Cardiomorpha  modioliforxnis 
Pleurophorus  costatua 
SchizoduB  Scblotheimi 
Euomphalos  Pennianiis 
Lozonema  fasciatum  . 
Macrocheilus  symmetricufl 
Natica  L«ibiiitziana  . 
Plenrotomaria  antrina 
NantiluB  Bowerbankianus 

Frieslebeni  . 

Platysomos  striatuB   . 


King,  Psr.  fi 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 
FoM.  gr.  21,  «. 
King,  Per.  foaa. 
Foes.  gr.  21,/ 
King,  Per.  foes. 

Ibid. 
Foes.  gr.  21,  g. 
Foss.  gr.  21,  A. 
King,  Per.  foss. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 
Foes.  gr.  20,  a. 


Midland  Counties  of  England. — The  magnesiaii  and  other  limestones 
of  the  Durham  section  die  away  towards  the  south,  and  finally  disappev 
near  Nottingham.  There  is,  however,  in  Warwickshire,  Staffoixlshire, 
and  Shropfthire,  a  great  series  of  beds,  occupying  the  same  relatiTe 
position  between  the  Coal-measures  and  the  IVias,  or  New  Red  Sand- 
stone proper,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  section  in  Fig.  160,  which 


or 
Fig.  100. 

Diagrammatic  section  across  the  Cleat  Hills,  MO  feet  high,  from  the  south  end  of  tbt 
6oath  Staffordshire  coalfield  to  the  liss  of  Worcestershire. 

Oolitic. — i.  Lias —  Pe«t 

Red  marls,  with  salt  and  gypsum SM 

Lower  Keuper  sandstone ;  white  freestone  with  thin  hiown 
sandstone  and  marl,  and  a  base  of  breccia  or  conglomerate, 

sometimes  calosraous '      .        .  900 

Soft  bright  red  sad  mottled  sandstone 500 

Pebble  beds  ;  nncompacted  conglomerate  of  pebbles  of  quarts 

rock,  varying  fh>m  150  to 900 

Soft  brick  red  sandstone,  Tarying  flrom  0  to  sso 

Trappoid  breccia 450 

Red  marls  and  sandstones,  with  thick  comstone  bands  400 
a.  Coal-measures. 


^1 


■( 


s. 

9 
« 


5 


n 


Permian.    . 
Carboniferous. 

exhibits  the  whole  series  of  beds  which  in  that  country 
between  the  top  of  the  Coal-measures  and  the  base  of  the  Lias.  The 
diagram  is  constructed  partly  from  Sheet  23  of  the  Horizontal  Sections 
of  the  Geological  Survey.  The  parts  belonging  to  the  Permian  group 
are  those  called  (  and  c. 

The  marls  in  group  6  are  often  remarkable  for  their  deep  blood-red 
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character,  and  some  of  the  eandstones  are  likewise  dark  red  The 
comstones  are  quite  like  those  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  were  at 
one  time  believed  to  belong  to  it ;  one  of  the  earliest  descriptions  of 
the  comstone  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  being  taken  in  fact  from  these 
l)ed&  The  trappean  breccia  c  consists  in  some  parts  so  entirely  of 
loose  angular  fragments  of  a  poiphyritic  trap  that  it  was  believed  to  be 
merely  the  superficial  debris  derived  from  the  solid  trap  rock  beneath. 
In  other  parts,  however,  it  contains  square  slabs  and  angular  fragments 
of  Llandovery  sandstone,  and  other  fragments,  so  that  Professor  Ramsay 
"believes  that  some  of  them  must  have  been  transported  by  ice.  * 

A  more  complete  section  of  the  Permian  series  is  exhibited  in  the 
Enville  district,  Shropshire,  where  the  series  attains  a  thickness  of 
1 500  feet,  consisting  of 

1.     Upper  red  and  purple  sandstones  and  marls. 
A   j  a*  Unconsolidated  breccia  and  marls. 

\  h,  Calcareoas  conglomerates,  sandstones  and  marls. 
8.  Lower  red  and  purple  sandstones. 

The  whole  of  these  beds  are  repeated  by  a  laxge  fault,  and  thus 
appear  to  be  twice  their  actual  thickness. 

The  Permian  strata  of  Central  England  and  Shropshire  belong  in 
all  probability  to  the  "  rothe-todte-liegende,"  or  lower  division  of  the 
formation.  They  are  described  in  detail  in  several  memoirs  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  and  more  recently  in  one  by  Mr.  £.  HulLf 

Ireland, — ^The  red  sandstones  of  Rhone  Hill,  near  Dungannon, 
Tyrone,  containing  abundance  of  Palasoniscus  catopterusy  are  probably 
Permian.  Yellow  magnesian  limestones,  exactly  like  those  of  Durham, 
and  with  many  of  the  characteristic  fossils  previously  mentioned,  occur 
in  patches  at  Ardtrea,]!  County  Tyrone,  and  blocks  of  it  have  been 
found  on  the  shore  at  Cultra,  near  Holywood,  Belfast. 

Scotland^ — Several  detached  areas  of  red  sandstones  referred  to  the 
Permian  series  occur  in  Scotland.  Of  these  the  largest  are  found  in  Dum- 
friesshire, lying  unconformably  upon  Lower  Silurian  and  Carboniferous 
rocks.  Their  lower  beds  are  sometimes  breccias  of  the  underlying 
rocks,  and  in  some  of  the  sandstones  abundant  reptilian  footprints 
have  been  found.  In  Ayrshire  an  area  of  similar  red  sandstones 
spreads  over  the  Coal-measures,  and  exhibits  at  its  base  some  thick  beds 
of  porphyrite  and  melaphyre,  with  trap-tuff.  Similar  volcanic  rocks 
occur  at  the  base  of  the  Permian  sandstones  of  the  Kith  Valley,  above 
Thomhill.     Connected  with  these  remains  of  Permian  igneous  action 

*  Quart,  Joum.  GtoL  See,  voL  xi.  p.  185 ;  and  Meru.  GtoL  Swrv.,  South  Staffordshire  Coal- 
JUId,  9d  edit 

i  Oh  the  Permian  and  Trlamle  Rodu  (^fthe  Central  Couniie$f  1869. 

X  Bee  Profeaaor  King's  paper  {Dublin  Nat.  Hist.  Btview,  No.  z.),  or  Journal  cfth*  GtotogU 
eal  Soeisty,  XhMin,  toL  tIL 

2b 
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are  niuneroiu  ^  necks  "  of  trappean  agglomerate,  whicli,  ascending  Yet- 
tically  through  the  older  locks,  mark  the  position  of  volcanic  ventSb* 

Volcanic  Bocks  of  Pkbmiah  Pebiod  dt  Brisaik. 

The  volcanic  rocks  associated  with  the  red  sandstones  of  Ayrshire 
and  Nithadale,  just  referred  to,  are  the  only  examples  yet  known  of  in 
the  Permian  system  of  Britain.  They  consist  of  dark  porphyrites  and 
melaphyres,  often  very  slaggy  and  amygdaloidal,  disposed  in  gently 
inclined  beds  and  interstratified  with  and  covered  by  red  gravelly  tiap- 
tuffs  and  ashy  sandstones.  The  toff  is  so  intimately  associated  with 
the  sandstone  that  their  contemporaneous  origin  is  evident,  while  the 
amygdaloidal  rocks  have  the  characters  of  true  lava-flows.  Round  the 
outside  of  the  Permian  volcanic  outlier  of  Ayrshire,  the  Carboniferous 
rocks  are  pierced  with  numerous  '^  necks,"  and  similar  traces  of  vol- 
canic orifices  are  found  at  intervals  across  the  country  even  into  Fife. 
It  is  possible  that  the  later  unconformable  volcanic  rocks  of  Arthurs 
Seat,  at  Edinburgh,  may  belong  to  this  Permian  series,  t 

In  Germany  the  Permian  system  abounds  in  large  associated 
masses  of  melaphyre,  and  trappean  breccias  and  conglomerates.  { 

Foreign  Iiooalitiefl. 

When  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  and  bis  colleagues  examined  Russia  and  the  Ural 
Mountains,  they  found  a  great  series  of  *'  grits,  sandstones,  marls,  conglomerates, 
and  limestone,  sometimes  enclosing  great  masses  of  gypsum  and  rocket,"  oTei^ 
lying  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  but  beneath  the  Trias,  and  occupying  the  district 
which  formed  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Perm.  He  proposed,  therefore,  the  name 
of  the  Permian  rocks  for  them. 

The  lower  part  of  this  deposit  agreed  with  the  red  beds  which  in  Germany  had 
received  the  name  of  the  '*rothe-todte*li^ende,"  or  red  dead-layers.  These  were 
called  "dead"  because  the  copper  which  was  worked  in  the  beds  above  them  died 
out  as  the  miners  came  into  these  beds  below.  These  lower  red  beds  swell  out  in  the 
Thuringerwald  to  a  thickness  of  4000  feet,§  though  this  must  be  taken  as  a  men 
local  exception  to  their  general  dimensions. 

Above  them  are  certain  beds  of  dark  shale,  with  copper  ore,  hence  called  Kup- 
fer-Schiefer,  and  over  that  a  limestone  called  the  Zechstein,  which  passes  up  into 
a  red  and  mottled  marl,  called  the  Bunter^chiefer. 

The  section  there  is>- 

4.  Bunter-Schiefer. 

8.  Zechstein. 

2.  Kupfer-Schiefer  and  MergeL 

1.  Bothe-todte-liegende. 

^  See  Oeikie,  GeoL  Mag.  voL  Ui.  p.  245. 

t  Ibid.  p.  243.    Eziilanatlon  to  Sheet  14  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland,  p.  22. 

t  See  Naumann's  Lehrbuch;  Senft's  CUmifieaHon  der  J'elmrtea,  tab.  L  etc. 

f  SUuria,  p.  833. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 
n.  SECONDARY  OR  MESOZOIC  PERIODS. 

TBIA88IC   OB  TSTEW  BUD   SAND8TONB  FXBIOD. 

The  term  Trias  is  a  continental  one,  as  in  Germany  and  the  borders  of 
Prance  the  rocks  deposited  daring  this  period  formed  three  well-marked 
groups.  The  contemporaneous  rocks  in  Britain  were  called  New  Red 
Sandstone,  under  which  term,  however,  were  included  at  one  time 
those  which  have  just  been  described  as  Permian. 

In  our  own  country  it  is  certain  that  the  series  is  deficient  in  the 
central  division  or  Muschelkalk  of  Germany.  The  beds  we  have,  how- 
ever, are  divisible  into  the  following  groups.* 

Avenge  Thickness. 
6.  Red  marls,  with  rock  salt  and  gypsiim   .         .         1000  feet. 
6.  Lower  Keuper  sandstone,  with  thin  sandstones 

and  mark  (Waterstones)   ....         250    „ 
4.  Dolomitic  conglomerate. 

!3.  Upper  red  and  mottled  sandstone  .  .  .  800  ,, 
2.  Pebble  beds  or  uncompacted  conglomerates  .  300  ,, 
1.  Lower  red  and  mottled  sandstone  .         .         .         250    „ 

The  thicknesses  given  above  may  be  considered  an  average  for  the 
midland  counties,  but  in  Cheshire  and  South  Lancashire  the  formation 
attains  much  larger  proportions,  as  ascertained  by  the  officers  of  the 
Geological  Survey ;  and  from  this  district  the  beds  thin  away  towards 
the  south-east,  so  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Warwick  the  whole  of 
the  Bunter  Sandstone  has  disappeared,  and  the  Eeuper  beds,  themselves 
much  reduced,  rest  directly  on  the  Carboniferous  or  Permian  formations. 
The  subdivisions  are  remarkably  uniform  in  character,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  pebble-beds,  which  in  the  north-west  form  a  light  red 
pebbly  building  stone,  but  in  the  central  counties  become  generally  an 
unconsolidated  conglomerate  of  quartzose  pebbles. 

The  Keuper  series  is  introduced  by  a  breccia  or  conglomerate  often 
calcareous,  passing  up  into  brown,  yellow,  or  white  freestone,  and  then 
into  thinly  laminated  sandstones  and  marls,  with  reptilian  footprints, 
etc  (Waterstones).  These  are  ultimately  surmounted  by  the  Red  Marl 
series.  These  fed  clays  or  marls  contain  frequefitly  beds  of  gypsum,  and 
sometimes  beds  of  rock-salt,  which  are  often  as  much  as  80  or  100 

*  Hull,  BrU.  A$90C  Btp.  1854,  p.  M. 
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feet  in  thickness.  These  are  worked  laigely  in  the  centre  of  CheBfaiR, 
and  have  also  been  pierced  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  at  ^ 
mouth  of  the  Tees  ;  and  in  Ireland  at  Dnncrae,  near  Carrickfezgos, 
County  Antrim.  The  brine  springs  of  Droitwich  in  Worcesterehire,  of 
Shirleywych  in  Staffordshire,  and  other  places,  are  ^derived  from  soek 
beds.  Near  North wich,  in  Cheshire,  the  following  section  shows  a  put 
of  the  thickness  of  these  beds. 

Upper  strata  (marl,  etc.) 

let  bed  of  rock-ealt         .... 

Indurated  marl  (locally  called  Stone) 

2d  bed  of  rock-ult         .... 

Indurated  marla,  with  thin  beds  of  rock-salt 


127 

85 

30 

106 

151 

499 


Over  this  thickness  of  500  feet  are  other  beds  of  marl,  etc.,  before 
we  reach  the  base  of  the  Idas,  and  under  it  are  other  marls,  so  fliat 
the  entire  depth  of  this  group  must  be  considerable.*  Section,  Fig. 
160,  p.  608,  deduced  from  the  maps  and  sections  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  shows  these  beds  as  they  occur  in  North  Worcestershire,  to  the 
southward  of  the  South  Staffordshire  coalfield.  They  rest  here  upon 
the  Permian  trappean  conglomerates  c,  and  after  dipping  gently  to  the 
south  for  some  miles,  are  finally  covered  by  the  base  of  the  Liaa  i.  In 
this  section  the  pebble-beds  of  the  Bunter,  «,  rest  directly  on  the 
Permian  c,  but  a  subdivision,  d,  is  introduced  beneath  them,  to  re- 
present the  Lower  red  and  mottled  sandstone  ;  as  in  Noith  Stafibrd- 
shire,  it  occurs  with  a  thickness  of  500  feet.t 

Ireland. — The  section  in  the  north  of  Ireland  is  as  follows  :  — X 

Feet 


Bed  marU,  with  gypsum  .... 

500 

Bed  salt 

22 

Marl  and  salt 

26 

Pure  rock-salt 

84 

Mixed  rock-salt 

14 

Pui-e  rock-salt 

....          89 

Blue  bands  and  freestone,  etc.  . 

25 

710 

These  have  other  beds  of  red  marl  above  them,  about  100  or  150 

*  See  Omierod  (Qvart.  Joum.  Gtol.  Soe.  ToL  iy.X  who  gives  the  following  seetUrn  ftam 
Cheshire  :— 

Red  sallferoos  and  gypseous  maris        •  .  .  •  •  700ftet 

Waterstones  ........  400    „ 

BuDter       .........  SOO    „ 

1700 

t  Borimmt  Sect  afOeol.  Survey,  No.  54.  

X  See  paper  1^  Mr.  J.  B.  Doyfe,  Joum.  Geoi.  Soc.  Dvib.,  ToL  t. 
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feet  thick,  over  which  is  the  base  of  the  Lia&  Underneath  these  red 
marl  beds  of  the  valley  of  the  Lagan  occur  red  sandstones  belonging  to 
the  Bunter  series,  which  have  been  snnk  into,  near  Lisbam,  in  search  of 
water,  for  a  depth  of  over  600  feet,  without  reaching  their  base. 

Scotland. — No  definitely  marked  representatives  of  the  Trias  have 
yet  been  ascertained  in  Scotland.  Some  portions  of  the  yellow  sand- 
stones of  Elgin,  formerly  classed  as  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  in  which 
reptilian  remains  {Telerpeton,  Sta^onolepU,  and  HifperodapedoiCj  occur, 
have  more  recently  been  reiferred  to  the  Trias,  not  from  any  strati- 
graphical  evidence,  but  solely  on  account  of  the  high  grade  of  these 
organic  remains,  and  because  Byperodap$don  has  been  found  in  the 
Trias  of  England.  It  seems,  however,  exceedingly  doubtful  whether 
this  reference  is  justifiable.* 

▲vicola  Oontorta  Zone,  or  BhsBtio  or  Fenarth  Beda. — ^Dr.  Wright 
of  Cheltenham  has  described  as  the  uppermost  part  of  the  Keuper  some 
beds  in  the  south  of  England  that  had  hitherto  been  classed  with  the 
LiaB.t  They  are  perhaps  properly  intermediate  between  the  two,  and 
are  certainly  contemporaneous  with  the  '^  Eossener  schichten*'  of  Suess 
(or  Upper  St  Cassian  of  Escher  and  Merian).  They  may  be  well  seen 
at  Garden  Cliff,  near  Westbury-on-Sevem,  and  at  Aust  and  Penarth  on 
the  coast  of  Qlamorganshire,  where,  above  the  red  and  variegated 
marls  of  the  ordinary  Bed  Marl  series,  there  is  a  conspicuous  set  of 
black  and  dark  grey  shales  about  35  feet  thick,  containing  the  Bone- 
bed,  and  capped  by  the  grey  Rhstic  and  the  Lias  Limestones,  with  Am- 
numiUi  plancrbis.  In  Staffordshire,  north  of  Abbotts  Bromley,  they 
were  visited  by  myself  in  the  year  1849,  and  afterwards  mapped  by 
my  colleague  Mr.  H.  H.  HoweU. 

These  beds  have  been  traced  across  England,  at  the  outcrop  of  the 
Kenper  Marls,  through  the  counties  of  Dorset,  Somerset,  Qloucester, 
Worcester,  and  Warwick,  to  Lincolnshire.  The  general  section  of  these 
beds  may  be  briefly  described  as  consisting  (in  descending  order),  from 
the  base  of  the  Lias  proper,  as  follows : — 

'^  White  liias  "  (of  William  Smith),  composed  of  a  series  of  white  or 
cream-coloured,  more  or  less  argillaceous  limestones,  and  often  exhibit- 
ill^  at  the  top  one  or  two  hard  and  compact  smooth-grained  beds, 
resembling  lithographic  stone  in  texture  and  colour,  to  which  the  name 
"  Sun  Bed"  was  given  by  William  Smith.  This  bed  is  veiy  persistent 
in  Somersetshire.  At  or  near  the  base  of  the  White  Lias,  where  that 
series  is  developed,  comes  the  well-known  ^Landscape  Marble''  of 
Cotham,  near  Bristol.  In  Qloucestershire  (north  of  Bristol),  where  the 
''  White  Lias*'  has  almost  thinned  out,  the  Cotham  Marble  was  taken 
as  the^pper  limit  of  the  Rhsatic  series  by  Mr.  Bristow  in  his  survey 
of  the  district    Bivalves  are  the  most  abundant  fossils  met  with  in  the 

*  See  omU,  p.  668.  t  Qvart.  Jowm.  GtoL.  Soe.  mrL 
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White  Lias.  Ottrcea  Liamca  occurs  in  great  nombeis  at  the  jimc^<ai 
of  the  RhsBtic  beds  and  the  Lower  Lias  ;  and  is  also  met  with,  oaa- 
sionally,  in  the  uppermost  part  of  the  White  Lias.  The  White  Lias  is 
frequently  used  as  road  metal,  in  the  construction  of  walls,  and  for 
ornamental  building  purposes.  Ammonites  and  Belemnites  are  alto- 
gether absent  from  the  Rhastic  series,  but  appear  in  great  ntunbeis  in 
the  overlying  Lias. 

Beneath  the  White  Lias  come  the  black  paper-shales  with  Avicula 
eontorta  and  Cardium  Rhcsticum,  Herein  is  the  Bone-bed,  or  in  some 
cases  Bone-beds,  when  two  or  three  thin  occasional  layers  of  a  tough 
greenish  siliceous  limestone  occur,  with  iron  pyrites,  and  numerous 
scales,  teeth,  bones,  and  coprolites  of  Fish  and  Saurians,  so  well  known 
to  the  collectors  at  Aust  Cliff.  Besides  the  Bone-beds,  the  black  papers 
shales  contain  several  thiii  and  occasional  layers  of  hard,  blue,  fissile 
Limestone,  with  abundant  Fecten  Valontentisy  Cardium  BAeeticumy  and 
other  fossils. 

The  third,  or  lowest  of  the  three  stages  into  which  the  BhsBtic  series 
may  be  divided,  consists  of  a  greater  or  less  thickness  of  alternations  of 
hanl  and  soft  grey  or  greenish  marls,  generally  without  fossils,  and 
passing  almost  imperceptibly  into  the  variegated  red  marls  of  the 
Eeuper,  to  which,  in  common  with  the  middle  division  containing  the 
Bone-bed,  they  seem  to  be  more  nearly  allied  than  to  the  Lias  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  **  White  Lias'*  appears  to  be  more  closely  related 
to  the  Liassic  series. 

In  several  localities  an  eroded  surface  has  been  noticed  in  the  upper- 
most bed  of  the  White  Lias,  and  traces  of  the  borings  of  marine  diells 
have  also  been  detected,  which  would  show  a  ''  break **  or  lapse  of  time 
between  the  latest  deposition  of  the  Rhsdtic  and  the  first  earliest  traces  oi 
the  Lias  in  this  country.  Moreover,  the  sudden  appearance  of  Ammonites 
and  Belenmites  in  the  Lower  Lias  is  another  point  which  tends  to  dis- 
tinguish these  beds,  and  possibly  implies  the  occurrence  of  a  consider- 
able time  to  allow  for  such  a  change  of  conditions  as  would  be  suitable 
for  the  incursion  of  these  Cephalopods  into  the  Liassic  seas. 

At  the  westernmost  extension  of  the  Rhaetic  beds  (between  Bridgend 
and  Pyle  in  Glamorganshire)  a  marked  lithological  change  in  the  lowfr 
beds  has  taken  place  : — Sands  and  sandstones  with  Pullastra  aremcola, 
etc,  replacing  the  equivalent  beds  in  other  localities,  denoting  that  they 
were  deposited  in  shallower  water,  nearer  the  maigin  of  the  then 
existing  coast.  These  sandy  beds,  with  PuUastra  arenicola,  have  lately 
been  traced  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Woodward,  in  one  or  two  places,  on  the 
Mendip  HUls  of  Somersetshire,  where  also  the  Lias  itself  has  undeigone 
a  very  curious  siliceous  modification. 

The  Rhsstic  series  varies  much  in  different  localities,  both  in  general 
thickness  and  in  detaiL     The  name  of  '*  Penarth  Beds"  has  been  given 
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to  Uiis  eeriea  in  England  hj  ill,  H.  W.  Bririoir,  at  the  mgge«tion  of 
Sir  Roderick  I.  MuicHison.  This  name  was  considered  appropriate  to 
denote  the  British  equivalents  of  the  continental  Bhcetic  geries,  from 
the  well-developed  and  atriking  sectionn  of  the  beda  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  cliffs  forming  the  bold  headlands  of  Fenarth  Beads  on  the  coast 
of  Qhunorganshire.  Their  maximum  thickness  cannot  anjrwhere  exceed 
100  feet* 

The  Bhtetie  beds  me  also  represented  in  the  north  of  Ireland  at 
Lisnagrib  and  Denrymore,  bj  dark  shales  and  grits,  with  some  of  the 
characteristic  fossils  of  the  group  ;f  also  at  Colin  Glen  near  Belfast, 
"Woodbum  near  Carrickfeigus,  and  Whitehead  near  Lame. 


A' 


Poull  fironp  Ho.  £9.— TrUvlc  FohUi. 
ithodoQ  gIguUain.  <■  Tooth  at  IsbjriBllioioa  glguitnim 

CharaeUrMc  fUtiU. — Very  few  fossils  have  been  (onnd  in  any 
part  of  the  New  Bed  Sandstone  of  the  Btitish  islands.     Tracks,  how- 

■  Bm  Brlftflw  Is  Sifori  <4  lAi  XtMtiQ  of  tSi  Bi 
Oictoclail  JfnporiiH,  ToL  L  p.  IH. 

t  OsKnl  Foitlock*!  Aiporl  m  LmdoiuitTTii,  tto.,  p.  IW, 
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ever,  of  several  kinds  of  reptile  have  been  found — among  others,  those 
of  the  one  formerly  called  Cheirotheriumy  from  the  likeness  of  its  foot 
to  the  human  hand,  but  since  named  Lahyrinthodony  from  the  stmetiire 
of  its  tooth.  These  impressions  have  been  met  with  also,  I  believe,  in 
Permian  sandstones.  Fig.  a  in  the  Fossil  Group  22  is  a  reduced  repre- 
sentation of  these  foot-tracks,  b  and  e  being  the  skull  and  tooth  of  the 
animal  supposed  to  have  caused  them.  Other  tracks  were  exhibited 
from  some  of  the  sandstones  of  Staffordshire,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Ldster  of 
Bushbuiy,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Oxford  in  1860. 
Fragments  of  fossil  wood  are  often  found  in  the  sandstones,  interstiati- 
fied  with  the  red  mark  of  the  Keuper,  and  the  fossil  fish  figured  in 
Fobs.  Or.  22,  ii?,  was  procured  from  the  same  beds,  and  described  by  Sir 
P.  Egerton.*  Hybodus  Keuj>erinus  also  may  be  mentioned  as  found  in 
these  beds,  and  the  teeth  of  the  mammalian  Microlestes  found  near 
Frome,  by  Mr.  C.  Moore,  in  a  fissure  in  Carboniferous  limestone,  the 
contents  of  which  are  8up4)06ed  to  be  of  Rheetic  age. 

The  following  fossils  are  characteristic  of  the  Rhsetic  or  Pcnazth 
series : —  t 


C(mch\fera 


Crustacea  . 
Fish    .     . 


Avictila  contorta 
Cardium  Rhieticain   . 
Modiola  minima 
Monotis  (Avicala)  decussata 
Ostrsea  Liassica. 

intusstriata. 

Pecten  Valoniensis    . 
Pallastra  arenicola. 
Estheria  mlnuta,  var.  Brodieana. 
Acrodiis  aciitus  and  A.  minimus 
Oeratodus  altus,  and  five  othera 
Hybodus  minor,  and  four  others 
Nemacantbus  monilifer      .         . 
Saurichtbys  apicalis  . 


Port.  G.  R.,  t  25,  A. 
?  Phill.  0.  Y.,  t.  11,  fig.  7. 
Sow.  M.  C,  210. 
Goldfuss. 


Port  G.  R.,  t  25,  a. 
Geol.  Tr.,  voL  v.  t.  28. 


Agassiz. 


Ijie  and  Fosition  of  the  New  Bed  Sandstone  of  the  British  Tai<tTi<iif 
— ^The  red  rocks  just  described  rest  quite  unconformably  and  indis- 
criminately upon  all  or  any  of  the  groups  of  rocks  mentioned  in  the 
previous  chapters.  The  Paleeozoic  rocks  of  the  British  Islands  had  been 
tilted,  contorted,  and  fractured,  in  various  directions,  and  had  suffered 
repeatedly  and  enormously  from  denudation,  before  the  deposition  of 
the  New  Red  Sandstone.  The  broken  and  varied  surface  which  the 
Palaeozoic  rocks  generally  possess  had  been  produced  on  them,  either 
completely  or  very  approximately,  before  this  time.  The  New  Red 
Sandstone  reposes  upon  this  surface  usually  in  a  horizontal  or  sUghtly 
inclined  position,  thickly  where  that  old  surface  is  deeply  buried,  more 
thinly  as  it  rises  towards  the  present  surface  of  the  ground.     Where 

*  Quart.  Journ.  Gtci.  Soc,  ToL  x. 
t  Bee  also  Mr.  G.  Moore's  paper  on  these  beds,  Quart.  Jovm.  OtoL  Soc,  vol.  xviL 
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the  Paboozoic  locks  rise  out  of  it  into  hilLs  or  mountains,  the  New  Red 
Sandstone  sweeps  round  their  margin  with  a  flat  or  gently  undulating 
surface.  In  many  cases  the  New  Red  Sandstone  ends  abruptly  against 
the  PalsBozoic  ground,  either  from  having  been  deposited  against  a 
cliff  of  the  older  rocks,  or  from  its  having  been  made  to  abut  against 
them  by  subsequent  large  dislocations.  The  New  Red  Sandstone 
thus  surrounds  the  great  Pennine  chain  of  the  north  of  England,  from 
Lancashire  through  Cheshire  into  Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  Leicester- 
shire, and  Nottinghamshire,  and  runs  down  the  vale  of  York  to  the 
coasts  of  Durham.  It  bounds,  in  the  same  way,  the  Palssozoic  rocks  of 
Wales  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dee  to  that  of  the  Severn,  and  runs 
thence  through  Somerset  and  Devon  to  the  mouth  of  the  £ze. 

If  we  draw  a  slightly  sinuous  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tees 
through  the  centre  of  England  to  the  mouth  of  the  Exe,  we  should,  as 
remarked  by  Dr.  Buckland  in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise,  divide  England 
into  two  totally  dissimilar  parts,  in  which  the  form  and  aspect  of  the 
ground,  and  the  condition  and  employments  of  the  people,  were  alike 
contrasted  with  each  other.  The  part  to  the  north-west  of  this  line  is 
chiefly  Palaeozoic  ground,  often  wild,  barren,  and  mountainous,  but  in 
many  places  full  of  mineral  wealth  ;  the  part  to  the  south-east  of  it  is 
Secondary  and  Tertiary  ground,  and  generally  soft  and  gentle  in  out- 
line^ with  little  or  no  wealth  beneath  the  soil.  The  mining  and  manu- 
facturing populations  are  to  be  found  in  the  first  district,  the  working 
people  of  the  latter  are  chiefly  agricultiirists. 

In  Ireland  the  lie  and  position  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  are  very 
interesting  and  characteriBtic  If  the  reader  will  place  before  him  the 
north-east  part  of  Sir  R.  Qriffith's  exceUent  geological  map  of  Ireland, 
he  will  see  that  the  New  Red  Sandstone  is  confined  to  the  County 
Antrim  and  its  immediate  borders.  If  he  will  follow  with  his  eye  the 
boundary  of  the  formation,  he  will  see  all  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  coming 
out  from  imdemeath  it  in  different  places.  The  metamorphic  and 
granitic  rocks,  partly  covered  by  Old  Red  Sandstone,  rise  from  under 
it  in  Londonderry,  striking  north-east  and  south-west,  that  strike  being 
continued  beneath  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  as  appears  by  the  occur- 
rence of  the  same  rocks  in  the  north-east  comer  of  Antrim,  near  Cushen- 
dall,  where  the  upper  rocks  have  been  subsequently  removed  from 
them.  Farther  south,  about  Dungannon,  different  portions  of  the  Car- 
boniferous rocks  come  to  the  surface  from  beneath  the  New  Red  cover- 
ing, while  along  the  south-east  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Lagan  we  find 
the  dark  slates  and  grits  of  the  Lower  Silurian  formation  rising  from 
beneath  it.  Just  on  the  south-east  side  of  Belfast  Lough,  however, 
between  Cultra  and  Holywood,  the  lowest  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks 
appear,  resting  unconformably  on  the  Lower  Silurians,  but  dipping  at 
a  high  angle  to  the  north-west  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Lough. 
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On  tbe  oppodte  shore  the  New  Red  Sandstone  and  superior  heds 
lie,  as  usual,  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position.  It  is  clear  that  tbe  New 
Red  Sandstone  of  the  north-east  of  Ireland,  formerly  more  extensive 
than  it  is  now,  rests  as  a  great  flat  cake  upon  the  old  surface  of  tbe 
Paleeozoic  rocks,  the  beds  of  which  lie  beneath  that  surface  in  a  simi- 
larly contorted  and  greatly  denuded  condition  to  that  in  which  they 
are  found  outside  the  New  Red  Sandstone.  The  section  in  Fig.  165 
shows  in  its  lower  part  the  undulating  beds  and  the  old  surface  of 
denudation  of  the  Palseozoic  rocks  beneath  the  horizontal  beds  of 
the  New  Red  Sandstone.  If  a  shaft  were  anywhere  sunk  Uirough 
these  horizontal  beds  down  to  that  old  surface,  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
with  any  hope  of  correctness,  what  Pakeozoic  rock  would  be  the  one 
met  with  beneath  that  surface,  in  that  locality.  It  might  be  Coal- 
measures,  but  might  equally  well  be  any  one  of  the  other  Palasozoic 
rocks  above  enumerated,  namely — 1,  The  Carboniferous  Limestone ; 
2,  the  Lower  Limestone  Shale ;  3,  the  Old  Red  Sandstone ;  4,  the  Lower 
Silurian  rocks  unaltered ;  or,  6,  Mica-schist  The  chances,  then,  would 
be  at  least  six  to  one  against  the  probability  of  Coal-measures  with  ooai 
being  found  beneath  the  part  in  which  the  shaft  was  sunk. 

The  great  practical  importance  of  studying  the  unconformability  of 
the  New  Red  Sandstone  on  the  Palseozoic  rocks  below  it,  and  tbe  vast 
denudation  which  these  rocks  suffered  before  the  Kew  Red  Sandstone 
was  deposited,  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the 
student  It  is  one  of  the  chief  points  in  the  practical  applications 
of  Qeology  in  the  British  Islands,  both  for  the  purpose  of  guard- 
ing against  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  money  in  rash  enterprises, 
and  for  directing  it  where  enterprise  may  have  a  chance  of  being 
successful 

Foreign  Equivalenta. 

In  (Germany  the  Trias  is  typically  divisible  into  three  groups,  as  follows : — 

8.  Keuper 1000  feet 

2.  Muachelkalk 600    ,, 

1.  Bunter  Sandsteln         ....         1500    „ 

1.  The  Btinter  Sandsteln,  or  "  Tsriegated  sandstone,"  is  a  red  and  white 
sandstone  interstratified  with  red  marls  and  thin  bands  of  limestone,  sometimes 
oolitic,  sometimes  mognesian.    This  is  the  "  Or^  bigarr^  of  the  Frendu 

CharacUrisUe  Faasile. — Plants,  Thirty  species  have  been  found  near  Strasboniis; 

Ferns,  Cycads,  and  Conifers.  Among  them  are  Equise- 
tites  Mougeotii,  JSthophyllum  speciosani  and  M.  stipn- 
lare,  Neuropteris  elegans,  Voltzia  heterophylla,  Albettia 
elliptica,  Anomopteris. 

Fish.  Acrodus  Braunil. 

KeptUes,  Trematosaurus,  Nothosanrus  Schimperi,  Placo- 
dos  impressns,  footprints  of  Labyrinthodon.* 

*  Yogi's  Lehrbuch,  vol.  L  p.  888. 
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2.  HoBOhelkklk, — A  compact  reddinh  grey,  or  jallawiih  limeatone,  ranlf 
oolitic,  bat  in  aoma  places  nugaegiui,  specially  in  tjte  lower  beds,  vhich  inclndebedB 
of  gfi«um  and  roek-salt.  It  might  accordingly  be  divided  into  two  »ub-groapB — 
b.  Upper  UuBcbelkalk,  regularly  bedded  limeatoae,  more  than  SOO  feet  thick. 
a.  AlternatiiHis  of  limeetone,  dolomite,  marl,  and  gypsum  or  anliydrita  and  rock- 
aalt,  230  feet. 


4mm^ 


KiMiil  Oroup  No.  18.— Miuchsllulk  FvuUl 
0.  Enertniu  llHfomili.  d  lI;ophorii  nlgiria. 

b.  Tenbntaliinilguli.  t.  Mantllua  heui«aiulli  or  bIdoimHa. 

c.  ATlciila(OsrvilUa}>aclal[L  /  Centitu  DOdosiu. 

dutTaCleritHe  FauiU. — BTadHOpoda.   Terebratula  Tulgaiia  (FoM.  gr.  23,  6). 

Echirutdermata.    ELcrinna    lilifonnia    (FoM.    gr.    SS,  a); 

Opbiura  priica,  0.  scutellata. 
Cmchijera.  Oervillia  aocialU  (Fom.  gr.  33,  e) ;  Lima  rtri- 

ata  ;  Mjophoria  viilgiUTS  (Pom.  gr.  23,  rf) ;  Ostre*  pla- 

cnnoidesaEdO.Bchableri;  Peoten diaoltee, P. tortgatna. 
Oattenpoda.  Tumtalla  reallata. 
Cephalopoda.  Cmtit**  nodoeni  (FoM.  gr.  2S,  /)  j  NantUoi 

hexagonalia  (Foss.  gr.  23,  t) ;  N.  himiido. 
fiih.    Acrodoa  Gaillardoti ;  Caralodai  beteiomorphaa ; 

Hybodoa  Moogeotii  and  H.  m^or  j  F«mphiz  Boeail ; 

SaoricbUiys  apicatia  and  costatna. 
E^aia.  Hothoaanma  ;  aimoaanniB.— <  Tojt) 
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8.  Kenyer. — "  MamM  iriB^  "  of  the  Fronch.    Principally  red  and  green 
marl,  bat  locally  diyisible  into  three  sub-groups,  namely — 


c. 


5. 


Keuper  Sandstone  of  a  yellowish  white,  sometimes  green  and  reddish  ooloar, 

containing  Calamites  and  other  plants. 
Keuper  Marls,  with  gypsum  and  dolomite,  containing  coproUtes,  bones,  seals, 

and  teeth  of  Fish  and  Saurians. 
a.  Lettenkohle  (clay  coal)  Group,  a  dark  grey  shale  or  grey  sandstone,  containing 

small  irregular  beds  of  impure  earthy  coal,  with  remains  of  Maatodonsanms 

(Labyrinthodon),  Gervillia,  Lingula,  and  Estheria. 

This  latter  group  rests  directly  on  the  Muschelkalk  ;  and  seems,  from,  ita 
animal  remains,  to  belong  to  it,  but  its  plants  are  those  of  the  Keuper. 

CharacUriitie  FouUb, — Plants.  Calamites  arenaceus  ;  Equisetites  ;  Pterophyllam 

Jiegeri,  Pterozamites  Miinsteri,  P.  Nilsonii. 
Crustcieea,  Estheria  minnta. 

Reptiles,  Capitosaurus,  Mastodonsaurus  (Labyrinthodon). 
MammaL  Microlestes  antiquus. 

Near  Stuttgart,  and  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  the  Keuper  sandstone  is 
capped  by  a  layer  of  sandstone  breccia,  full  of  the  remains  of  Saurians  and  Fish 
in  fragments,  exactly  like  that  known  in  England  as  the  Rhntic  or  Penarth  *'  Bone- 
bed."  A  number  of  beds  are  described  which  contain  a  mixture  of  fossil  forms 
belonging  to  Palaeozoic  and  Mesozoic  types.  Near  Hallstatt  (south-east  of  Salz- 
burg), on  the  north  side  of  the  Austrian  Alps,  and  at  St.  Cassian  on  the  south 
side,  there  is  a  set  of  beds  composed  of  red,  pink,  and  white  marble,  fh>m  800  to 
1000  feet  in  thickness,  and  containing  more  than  800  species  of  fossils.  Th^se 
species  are  mostly  peculiar  to  the  Hallstatt  and  St  Cassian  beds,  but  they  belong 
to  genera,  some  of  which  are  only  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  beds  belonging  to  the 
Paleozoic  rocks,  while  others  are  equally  confined  to  beds  of  Mesozoic  age,  as  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Paleozoic  OnntRA. 

Triasbic  OsNnu. 

Cyrtoceras. 

Ceratites. 

Ammonites. 

Orthoceras. 

Scoliostoma. 

Beleronites. 

Goniatites. 

Naticella. 

Nerinna. 

Loxonema. 

Platystoma. 

Opis. 

Holopella. 

Isoarca. 

Cardita. 

Murchisonia. 

Pleurophorus. 

Trigonia. 

Euorophalas. 

Myophoria. 

Myoconchus. 

Porcellia. 

Monotis. 

Ostnea. 

Megalodon. 

Koninckia. 

Plicatula. 

Cyrtia. 

Thecidium. 

The  first  column  marks  the  last  appearance  of  several  genera  which  are  cha- 
racteristic of  Palsozolc  strata.  The  second  shows  those  genera  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  Upper  Trias,  either  as  peculiar  to  it  or  as  reaching  their 
maximum  of  development  at  this  era.  The  third  column  marks  the  first  appeal^ 
ance  of  genera  destined  to  become  more  abundant  in  later  ages.* 

Underneath  the  Hallstatt  and  St  Cassian  beds  are  others  called  the  Gutten- 
stein  and  Werf en  beds,  containing  Ceratites  CassianuSt  MyaciUs  FassaensiSf  Nat^ 
ceUa  eostata,  etc     They  consist  of — 


*  Lyell's  Manual,  p.  4Sft. 


^ 
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Feet. 
b,  Guttenstein  beds,  black  and  grey  limestone,  alternating  with 

red  and  green  shale 150 

a.  Werfen  beds,  red  and  green  shale  and  sandstone,  with  gypsmn 

and  rock-salt. 

It  is  yet  doubtful  whether  these  are  only  a  lower  portion  of  the  St.  Cassian 
beds,  or  are  to  be  considered  aa  equivalents  of  the  Lower  Trias.  Over  the  St. 
Cassian  beds  again  come  2000  feet  of  white  or  greyish  limestone,  known  as  the 
Dachstein  beds,  and  above  these  50  feet  of  grey  and  black  limestone  with 
calcareous  marls,  called  the  KcBssen  beds,  or  Upper  St  Cassian,  by  MM.  Escher 
and  Merian.  Each  of  these  groups  contains  a  peculiar  set  of  fossils  of  a  cha- 
racter which  renders  it  uncertain  whether  they  should  be  classed  as  Upper  Triassio 
or  as  Lower  Liassic  groups.  The  Dachstein  beds  are  unfossiliferous  below,  but 
the  upper  portion  contains  beds  entirely  made  up  of  Corals  {LUhoatrobimi),  and 
others,  containing  Hemkaardium  Wu^feri,  MegcUodon,  triqueter,  and  other  laiige 
bivalves. 

• 

The  Kosssen  beds  contain  as  characteristic  fossils  Avicula  eontarta  and  A, 
inasquivalvis,  Pectcn  VcUoniensis,  Cardium  JRJuBticum,  Spirifera  MUruierif  to- 
gether  with  many  Brachiopoda,  some  peculiar,  a  few  found  in  the  Lias.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Suess,  the  Koessen  beds  correspond  to  the  upper  bone-bed  of  Swabia. 
It  appears  most  probable  that  we  may  class  these  formations  as  follows : — 

Kenner  \  ^^^'^^^^^  ^^  Upper  St  Cassian  beds. 

*^    '  (  Dachstein  beds. 

iHallstadt  and  St  Cassian  beds. 
Guttenstein  beds. 
Werfen  beds. 

How  far  the  beds  may  be  continuous,  or  what  gaps  may  be  unrepresented 
among  them,  remains  doubtful.  It  is  possible  the  Muschelkalk  should  be  inter- 
calated between  two  of  them,  and  that  all  these  may  be  merely  a  few  isolated  frag- 
ments of  the  series  that  might  have  been  deposited  dui^ng  a  vast  imperfectly 
represented  interval* 

*  On  the  classification  of  the  Rh»tic  beds  see  Ouembel's  Bet^nibttng  dtr  BaytHtehtn 
Alpen. 
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The  rocks  deposited  daring  this  period  over  the  area  now  occupied  hj 
the  British  Islands  were  called  Oolitic,  because  in  the  part  where  thej 
were  first  examined  and  described  by  Dr.  W.  Smith,  they  contained 
many  beds  of  oolitic  limestone.  On  the  Continent  they  are  called 
Jurassic,  because  they  compose  that  chain  of  mountainous  hills  sweep- 
ing round  the  north-west  frontier  of  Switxerland,  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Jura.  As  in  other  cases,  we  use  the  designations 
applied  to  those  two  groups  of  rock  as  the  name  also  of  the  period 
during  which  they  were  deposited. 

It  has  been  shown  in  section  Fig.  160  that  the  upper  beds  of  the 
New  Red  Sandstone  pass  underneath  some  other  beds  which  were 
called  Lias.  The  red  marls  of  Cheshire  and  those  in  the  centre  of 
Staffordshire  are  capped  by  isolated  patches  of  these  beds.  Those  of 
county  Antrim  are  similarly  covered.  If  we  followed  the  slightly 
sinuous  line  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  as  running  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Tees  to  that  of  the  Exe,  we  should  find  wherever  the  rocks 
were  exposed  that  the  red  marls  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  dipped 

wxtar 


c 

Fig.  161. 
Dla^rammfttic  Section  of  the  Gloaceatershire  Oolites. 
Feet 


k.  Coral  Rag 

j.  Oxford  Clay     . 

i.  Combnah 

h.  Foreet  Marble  . 

g.  Great  Oolite     . 


60  /.  FuUer'a  Earth 

600  e.  Inferior  Oolite 

16  d.  Upper  Liaa  Sand  and  Shale 

40  c.  Marlstone 

800  b.  Lower  Uaa  Shale    . 

a.  Bed  marla  (Top  of  New  Red  Sandstone). 


Feet 
50 
236 
800 
200 
600 


gently  to  the  east  or  south-east,  and  were  in  that  direction  covered  by 
beds  of  dark  clay  or  shale  forming  the  base  of  the  Lias.     Fig.  161  is 


J 
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a  diagrammatic  lepresentation  of  a  section  througli  the  Oolitic  series 
as  it  occurs  in  Qloucestershire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cheltenham 
and  the  Cotteswold  Hills.  It  is  based  on  Sheet  59  of  the  Horizontal 
Sections  of  the  Geological  Survey,  drawn  by  Mr.  Hull,  and  Sheet  14, 
drawn  by  Professor  Ramsay  and  Mr.  Bristow.  The  thicknesses  of  these 
different  groups  are  the  maximum  thicknesses  attained  in  dififerent  parts 
of  the  section  (No.  69)  above  mentioned  ;  some  variations  taking  place 
within  the  limits  of  that  section  itself,  which  is  more  than  thirty  miles 
long,  and  still  greater  changes  occurring  in  other  districts. 

Fig.  162  is  a  diagrammatic  section  based  on  Sheets  20  and  56  of 
the  Horizontal  Sections  of  the  Geological  Survey,  both  drawn  by  Mr. 
Bristow,  across  parts  of  Dorsetshire,  through  the  headlands  of  Port- 
land and  Purbeck.  It  shows  the  continuation  of  the  series  from  the 
Oxford  clay  and  Coral  rag,  given  in  Fig.  161,  through  the  upper  part 
of  the  Oolites  into  the  Wealden  beds,  which  are  the  lower  part  of  the 


Fig.  162. 

Diagmmmatlo  Section  of  the  Dorsetshire  Oolites. 

Feet  Feet 

/  Wealden  Sands  and  Clays  .       1400  c  KIroeridge  Clay  550 

e.  Purbeck  beds                               196  h.  Coral  Rag        ...  800 

d.  Portland  Stone  and  Sands    .         280  a.  Oxford  Clay     ...  600 

Cretaceous  series  above.  By  the  examination  of  these,  and  many 
other  similar  sections  in  the  above-named  counties  and  their  neighbour- 
hood, we  are  enabled  to  construct  the  following  table  of  the  succession 
of  rock-groups  in  this  district  By  studying  the  relations  of  these 
Tock-groups  to  each  other,  and  a  comparison  of  the  organic  remains 
contained  in  them,  we  are  also  enabled  to  throw  some  of  them  together 
into  larger  groups  which  have  a  wider  range ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  examination  of  each  group  in  any  particular  locality,  we  may  sub- 
divide it  into  smaller  sets  of  beds  that  are  only  to  be  recognised  in  that 
particular  locality.  The  thicknesses  assigned  may  be  taken  as  the 
maxima  in  dififerent  places : — * 

Feet  Feet 

14.  Purbeck  beds     .         150^ 

13.  Portland  Beds    .        170  \  D.  Portland  or  Upper  Oolites     .    920 

12.  Kimeridge  Clay  600  j 

11.  CoraUine  Oolite  (Coral        ) 

Rag)  250  ^  C.  Oxford  or  Middle  Oolites       .    850 

10.  Oxford  Clay       .         600  ) 

*  The  thicknesses  are  taken  ftom  the  Swrvtif  Mtmoin;  Bristow  in  Dawrnn!*  Hand^bock  ; 
Hull  on  Thinning  out  qf  strata,  ete. 
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Feet 

9.  Coinbruh  .  40^ 

8.  Forest  Marble 

7.  Great  Oolite 

6.  Fuller's  Earth 

5.  Inferior  Oolite 

4.  Sands 

3.  Upper  Lias 

2.  Marlstone  . 

1.  Lower  Lias 


B,  Bath  or  Lower  Oolites    .        .  14U 


500 

130 

400 

230 

150  j 

400^ 

200  \  A.  The  Lias 1200 

600  J 

It  would  not  be  an  unnatural  classification  of  the  rock-groups  if  ve 
were  to  take  the  Zmm,  the  Oxford  Clay,  and  the  Kinuridg^  Clay^  as  the 
three  great  clay  deposits  of  Uie  series,  each  capped  by  a  variable  and 
minor  group  of  sands  and  limestones,  the  Lias  forming  the  base  of  the 
Lower  Oolites,  the  Oxford  Clay  the  base  of  the  Coral  Rag,  and  the 
Kimeridge  Clay  the  base  of  the  Portland  Oolites.  The  Purbeck  beds 
were  at  one  time  grouped  with  the  Wealden  beds  above  them — and  the 
Wealden  group  was  separated  from  the  Cretaceous  series — an  arnmge- 
ment  that  is  not  without  good  aiguments  in  its  favour. 

A,  The  Idas. 

This  formation  is  essentially  a  great  clay  deposit,  with  nmneroos 
bands  of  a  peculiar  argillaceous  limestone  in  its  lower  part,  and  a  cal- 
careo-argillaceous  sandstone  near  the  middle,  with  blue  clay  above  it, 
and  a  loose  sandy  deposit  at  top,  connecting  it  with  the  Inferior  Oohte 
group  above. 

1.  Ijower  Liaa.* — The  Lower  Lias  is  mainly  composed  of  aite^ 
nating  bands  of  bluish-grey  argillaceous  and  earthy  limestone,  and 
laminated  clay  or  shale  yielding  numerous  remains  of  reptiles,  fish, 
molluscs,  and  corals.  It  has  been  separated  by  palseontologists  into  fire 
zones,  characterised  by  the  occurrence  of  particular  Ammonites,  which 
are  associated  with  certain  assemblages  of  fossils  more  or  less  distinctive 
of  each  zone.  In  the  West  of  England,  where  the  Lias  has  in  some  id- 
stances  been  deposited  on  the  upturned  edges  of  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  or  other  Palasozoic  rocks,  the  lower  beds  of  limestone  exhibit  an 
appearance  which  they  do  not  display  where  they  occur  in  the  regular 
order  of  succession  above  the  Triassic  series.  The  limestones  differ  in 
lithological  character  &om  the  same  beds  elsewhere,  and  become  harder 

*  Of  late  years  much  discassion  has  taken  pla«e,  both  in  this  eoiutry  and  on  the  Oai- 
tinent,  ooneeining  the  relations  of  the  Taiioos  beds  at  the  hsse  of  the  Lias,  described  in  ths 
last  chapter.  While  some  authors  incline  to  the  separation  of  these  strata  as  a  aeiieB  intar 
mediate  between  the  Lias  and  Trias,  under  the  names  of  *'  Zone  of  AticuJia  Omtoria,* 
''fUuetic,"  or  '*Penarth  Beds"  (see  Wright,  (^ri,  J<mr%.  GeoL  Son.,  toL  xtL  p.  S74. 
Moore,  Ibid.  toL  xtIL  p.  488,  etcX  others  consider  them  as  forming  the  trae  base  cf  the 
Lias  formation,  and  the  names  of  '*  Infta-Ldas,**  *' Hettangian«*'  and  **  Lias-oongloaenle** 
have  been  suggested  for  the  whole  or  a  part  of  these  beda  (See  Dnnean,  Qvart.  Jmtm.  GmL 
Soe.,  ToL  zzilL  p.  18 ;  Bristow,  IbUL  p.  109 ;  Tate,  Ibid.  865.} 
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and  more  close-grained  ;  the  clays  and  shales  are  almost  entirely  ab- 
sent, and  the  beds  are  often  conglomeratic  This  change  is  very  marked 
in  South  Wales.  These  lower  beds  may  be  well  seen  and  studied  on 
the  coast  of  Glamoi^nshire,  in  the  clifib  under  Sutton  and  Southern- 
down.  They  were  noticed  by  Sir  Henry  T.  De  la  Beche,  under  the  name 
^  Lias  Conglomerate,"  and  have  since  been  worked  out  in  detail  and 
mapped  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Bristow.  Similar  beds  also  occur  in  places  on 
the  Mendip  Hills,  near  Wells  and  Shepton  Mallet,  where  they  have 
been  mapped  by  Mr.  H.  R  Woodward.* 

The  limestones  of  the  Lower  Lias  are  extensively  quarried  for  flags 
and  building-stone,  besides  being  burned  for  lime.  The  Lias  of  Lyme 
Regis,  and  other  places,  furnishes  a  hydraulic  cement,  which  is  in  great 
request 

2.  The  Marlfltone  is  a  well-marked  divisioa  of  the  Lias,  being  more 
arenaceous  than  the  rest  of  the  formation,  and  often  bound  by  calcareous 
or  ferruginous  cement  into  a  hard  stone.  In  Qloncestershire  it  is 
divisible  into  the  hard  **  rock-bed  "  above,  and  the  sands,  often  rather 
argillaceous,  below.  It  frequently  contains  bands  of  ironstone,  which 
have  of  late  years  been  largely  quarried  both  in  the  north  and  south  of 
England,  llie  immense  deposits  of  iron-ore,  now  so  extensively  worked 
in  the  district  of  Cleveland  in  North  Yorkshire,  are  of  this  age. 

8.  Upper  Lias. — This  consists  of  a  great  thickness  of  blue  clay, 
over  which  are  some  brown  and  yellow  sands,  which  were  classed  with 
the  Inferior  Oolite,  until  separated  from  it  on  good  paleoontological 
evidence  by  Dr.  Wright  of  Cheltenham,+  who  gave  them  the  name  of 
Upper  Lias  Sands.  These  are  capped  by  a  particular  band  called  the 
'^  Cephalopoda  bed,*^  from  the  abundance  of  those  fossils  which  it  con- 
tains. Dr.  Lycett  and  some  other  geologists,  however,  consider  these 
beds  as  intermediate  in  age  between  the  Lias  and  the  Inferior  Oolite^ 
The  Upper  Lias  Clay,  which  is  in  some  places  400  feet  thick,  thins  out 
towards  the  south,  so  that  at  Uley  Bury  it  ib  only  70  feet  thick,  and  at 
Lansdown,  near  Bath,  it  seems  to  have  disappeared  altogether.! 

Characteristic  Fossils  of  the  Lias. — Each  of  the  subdivisions  of  the 
Lias  just  described  has  a  peculiar  assemblage  of  fossils  characteristic  of 
it  in  the  district  where  its  separation  from  the  rest  is  obvious.  Even 
the  Upper  Lias  Sand  may  be  distinguished  palseontologically  from  the 
Upper  Lias  Clay  in  the  Qloncestershire  district,  and  has  been  so  sepa- 
rated by  Dr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Lycett.  These  subdivisions  have  more 
than  a  local  interest,  inasmuch  as  they  point  distinctly  to  changes  in 

•  See  Mem,  GtoL  Surv.,  voL  1. ;  and  papers  by  C.  Moore,  P.  M.  Doncan,  H.  W.  Bristoir, 
in  the  Quart  Joum.  GtoL  Soe.,  vol.  zxilL 

t  Wright  on  "  Upper  Liaa  Sands,"  QxMrt  Jcwm,  GtoL  Soc  toL  ziL 

X  Ann.  and  Mag.  NaL  HUi.,  September  1867.    Handbook  to  Cotteswold  Hills,  eite. 

(  Sheet  14,  Horisontal  Sections  of  the  Geological  Survey,  Messrs.  Ramsay  and  Bristow. 
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the  fonns  of  life,  uiA  therefore  to  vaBt  lapra  of  time  dnring  the  depo«- 
tion  of  the  beda.  The  limits  of  thia  work,  however,  do  not  admit  of 
the  dettuls  neceseuj  to  give  &  complete  account  of  these  EobdivisioDB, 
for  which  I  mnst  refer  the  student  to  the  works  of  Qaenstedt  aod  Oppel, 
and  to  Dr,  Wright's  papers  in  the  Qtiarterly  Jmamal  of  lie  Gtolcyital 


FduU  Oninp  No.  St. 
UuFoall*. 

a.  Otopterii  obtnn.  d.  Bpliiftn  WiIcottlL 

b.  Extncrinna  BrUnui.  (.  Tenbntiili 
(.  Ophiodemu  Egertonl.                 /.  RbjncboiieUa  limou. 

Society.*  This  great  abundance  of  foMila  in  the  Lioa  mokes  it  diffi- 
cult to  select  any  short  list  of  species  which  may  be  considered  more 
cbaxacteristic  of  tbc  formation  than  manf  othera  that  might  be 
mentioned.  The  following,  however,  would  probably  be  included  in 
any  list : — + 

■  l)a«utciit,  "D«r  Jtm;"  Opp*!,  "JunToniutloiL'  Wrf^t, QhbI; /our.  CtU.Sae.,viL 
itL  p.  $74,  «tc 

I  Ttas  IMMn  t.,  U ,  uid  U,  Indletta  tbit  tbs  ipade)  occur  tn  Um  Lawn,  Kiddle,  « 
Qppa  Liu  ncpectlv^. 


Fbramin^eTa 
Actinotoa  .    . 
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EquiBetites  Brodiei,  L.   . 
Otopteria  olituea,  L. 
Palseoiamia  Bechei  and  P.  Buck- ) 
laadi,  L.         .         .         .  j 

Pa1yiiiarphin&  Lisaaica,  L.  and  H. 
Spirilma  intima,  L. 
TheococyathoB  Moorei,  L. 
iBsstrea  MarchiBoni. 
MontliTaltia  ctineal*,  M. 
I^ptena  Moorei,  U. 
RhynchoncUa  rimoea,  M.  and  L. 

tetrahedra,  M.    . 

'       "  a  Walco'       "" 


,  p.  «*- 


q.  J.  o.  s 

Toss,  gr,  2i,  a. 
Geol.  Ti.  L,  t.  7. 
Q,  J.  G.  9.  it,  p.  30. 

Ibid. 
Pal.  Soc  FoBi.  Cor.* 


).  View. 


FoM,  gr.  24,  d. 

Terebratula  DumismnliB,  M.  and  L.  Ibid.  24,  «. 

Avictda  cygnipes,  M.  aiid  L.  Tab,  View. 

tlonotis  decsssato,  L.      .  Fou.  gr.  2S,  a. 

Cardiuia  LisUri,  H.  and  L.  Tab.  View. 

Grypluea  inoorva,  L.        .  Fou.  gr.  25,  S. 
Ostreo  LiassicB,  L. 


a.  Arlcola  d«CTiii 
A.  GtJpbiH  incur 
c  Hippopodlum ; 


±  nenrotomaria  Angllta. 


■  Palsmtocrapbkal  Soeietj,  Foaall  Corala 
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CoiuAi/m 


OoiUropoda  . 
Cephalopoda  . 


Xchinodermata 


Crustacea .  . 

Insecta     .  . 

Fish    .     .  , 

IteptUet    .  . 


Pecten  liasriciu,  M. 
Hippopodiam  ponderosma,  L. 

Lima  (PlagiovtomA)  gigantea,  L. 

ModioU  scalpmm,  M. 
Pholadomya  ambigua,  U.  BL  L. 
Plenrotomaria  Anglica,  M.  and  L. 
AmmoDiteB  bifrons,  U. 

Bucklandi,  L    , 

oommnnis,  U. 

heterophylliu,  U. 

obtnsu,  L. 

planorbiB,  L. 

— serpentinns,  TJ.     . 

capricomis,  If 

spinatns,  M. 

Belenmites  elongatus,  M. 

tubttlarU,  U. 

Nautilnfl  tnmcatns,  L.     . 
Extracrinus  Briareus 
Opbiodenna,  M. 
Uraster  Gaveyi,  M . 
Acrosalenia  minuta,  L. 
Cidaris  Edwardsii,  M. 
Eryon  antiquus 

Barrovensis  . 

Glypbica  Liasaica  . 
Coleoptera  (Elytra  and  ivings). 
Neuroptera  (Libellula  'Hopei,  etc.) 
Acrodus  nobilis,  L. 
iEchmodus  Leachii,  L. 
Dapedius  poUtus,  L. 
Hybodus  reticulatus,  L. 
IchthyosauruA  *  comraunia,  L. 
Plesiosaurus  dolichodeirus,  L. 
Dimorphodon  macronyz,  L. 
Teleosaurus  Chapmanni,  L. 


F088.  gr.  25,  c 

Tab.  View,  and  LydTs  If  an., 

fig.  437. 
Phillips'a  Bfan.,  fig.  205l 
Sow.  M.  C,  t.  227- 
Foflft.  gr.  25,  tf. 
Tab.  View. 

Fow.gr.  25,/. 
Tab.  View. 
IbidL 

Ibid. 


F088.  gr.  25,  e. 
Tab,  View. 

Ibid. 
Foss.  gr.  24,  6. 
Ibid,      24,  c. 
M.  G.  S.,  Dec  8. 
PaL  Soc  Mon. 

Chart  of  Crostacea. 
Ibid, 
Ibid, 


Lyell's  Man.,  fig.  458. 
Ibid.  452. 

Tab.  View. 

Lyell's  Man.,  fig.  454. 
Tab .  V.  and  Lyell's  Man .,  etc 
lUd,  Ibid, 

GeoL  Trans.  yoL  ilL 


B.  The  Ijower  Oolites. 

4.  The  Inferior  Oolite  comprises  those  beds  which  come  next  above 
the  Cephalopoda  bed  of  the  Upper  Lias  Sands,  and  thus  form  the 
lowest  group  of  the  Lower  Oolites.  According  to  the  data  given  ia 
Sheet  59  of  the  Horizontal  Sections  of  the  Geological  Survey,  it  is  in 
the  hills  to  the  north-east  of  Cheltenham,  to  be  subdivided  into — 

Feet 
e.  The  Bagstone  .  .  40 


d.  Upper  Freestone 
c.  Oolite  Marl    . 
h.  Lower  Freestone 
a.  The  Pea  Grit 


34 

7 

147 

88 


*  Most  mBntuds  give  flgares  of  Ichthyosauri,  Pleslosauri,  Fterodactyli,  etc  ;  see  «spd> 
eially  Buokland's  BridgtwaUt  Trtatite,  etc.,  and  Mr.  WateihoYise  Hawkins's  Disgiaos. 
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The  Pta  Grit  is  a  pisolitic  limestone,  conristing  of  a  number  of  flat 
concretionB  like  large  flatteneil  peas.  The  Freutonu  are  fine-giained,  pale, 
oolitic,  01  ehellj  limestones,  containing  near  the  top  a  Beren-foot  bed 
of  brown  marl,  e,  with  an  imperfect  oolilic  BtnictoR.  The  Ragttane  is 
a  brown  Mutdj  limestone,  sometimes  hard  and  firm,  at  others  incohe- 
rent. In  this  neighbourhood  even  these  Bubdivisiona  have  their  cba- 
xacteristic  fossils.  As  we  recede  from  this  ne^hbourhood,  however,  these 
subdivisions  nataiallj  die  out  and  disappear  ;  other  beda  of  coarse 
limeatone,  sometimes  oolitic,  and  sometimes  sandj,  taking  their  place. 

In  Oxfordshire,  according  to  Professor  Phillipa,  the  whole  groap  of 
the  Inferior  Oolite  disappears,  neither  the  beds  nor  the  peculiar  fossila 


.  Aulxud*  hamlipbariCL  d.  FhoUdomyE  Bdleuli. 

i.  Bbjiiebonella  ipluou.  •.  Plenrobmiulk  onuiU. 

E.  Ortm  OibclloldM.  /.  AmmonlCM  BDraphnaluiu. 

being  discoverable.  In  North  Korthamptondiire  and  Lincolnshire, 
however,  the  formation  reappears  under  the  form  of  a  white  limestone, 
often  attaining  a  great  thickness,  and  affording  many  well-known  and 
valuable  building  stonea,  as  thoae  of  Ancasler,  Ketten,  Bamack,  eU. 
The  Collfweston  slate  fonuH  the  base  of  thia  limestone  series,  which  ia 
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underlaid  by  thick  strata  of  sand  and  brown  ironstone,  the  latter  being 
now  extensively  dog  for  smelting.  The  whole  of  these  beds  disappear  m 
South  Yorkshire  under  the  overlapping  Upper  Cretaceous  rocks,  bat  aze 
again  seen,  with  somewhat  different  characters,  in  North  Yorkshire.* 


Charaderittic  Fouila  of  Ou  hif  trior  Oolite. 


Aetinozoa,    . 
Braehiqpoda  . 

Conckifem 


Gasteropoda  . 


Cephalopoda, 


AnabacU  hemlapherica   . 
MontlivaltiA  trochoides   . 
Bhynchonella  spinosa 
Terebratola  carinata 

fimbria 

porovalis 

Astarte  elogans 
Greaslya  abdncta   . 
Lima  pectiniformiB  (proboscidea) 
Ostnea  flabelloides 
Pecten  dentatus 
Pholadomya  fidicula 
Chemnitzia  lineata 
Pleurotomaria  elongata  . 

■  ornata 

paUiom 

AmmoniteB  Brocchii 
Brodiei 


Brongniartii . 
Humphresianuft 
Murchisoiue  . 
ParkiDBoni 
etc 


Bchinodermata 


Fish     .    .    . 


Etc 

Belemnites  ellipticua 
Nautilus  sinuatus  . 
Oollyrites  ringenB  . 
Echinus  perlatus    . 
Nucleolitea  Agassizii 
Pholidophorua  Flesheri  . 
Strophodus  subroticulatns 


Foes.  gr.  26,  a. 
PaL  Soc  Fo6S.  Cor. 
FofH.  gr.  26,  b. 
Pal.  Soc  Day.  Bnch.t 
Tab.  View. 
Ibid, 

Ibid. 
PhilL  G.  Y.  L,  L  11. 
Tab.  View. 
Foss.  gr.  26,  c 
Sow.  M.  C.  574. 
Foes.  gr.  2%  d. 
Sow.  M.  C.  218. 

Ibid.         193. 
Foes.  gr.  26,  e. 
Sow.  M.  G.  221. 

Ibid.        202. 

Ibid.        851. 
Phillipe's  Man.,  fig.  23S. 
Foss.  gr.  26,/. 
Sow.  M.  C.  650. 
Tab.  View. 

Geol.  Trans.  iL  t.  8. 
Sow.  M.  C.  194. 
Tab.  View. 

Ibid. 
Ann.  ^at  Hist.  1852. 


6.  The  Fuller'a  Barth. — Above  the  Inferior  Oolite  conies,  in  the 
Gloncestershire  district,  a  series  of  blue  and  yellow  shales,  clays,  and 
marls.  The  peculiar  kind  of  clay  called  Fuller's  Earth,  which  has 
given  the  name  to  the  group,  occurs  at  the  base  of  the  Great  Oolite,  in 
the  downs  inmiediately  south  of  Bath,  where  it  was  largely  extracted 
some  years  ago  for  the  use  of  the  cloth  manufacturers  of  the  district 

Towards  the  middle  part  of  the  Fullei's  Earth  clay,  south  of  Bath, 
are  beds  of  cream-coloured  earthy  limestone,  to  which  the  name  FuUei^s 
Earth  Kock  is  generally  given*  The  limestones,  which  are  never 
ooUtic,  contain  numerous  fossils,  amongst  which  Ottnea  acuminata  may 
be  mentioned  as  being  very  abundant 

The  maximum  thickness  of  the  Fuller's  Earth  in  the  Qloucester- 


•  Seep.  eS4. 


t  Palnontographicftl  Society,  Deridson't  BrachAopoda. 
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shiie  district  ia  aboat  150  feet,  rather  rapidlj  diminiBhing  northwards 
and  eastwards,  in  which  directions  it  soon  disappean.  Id  Dorsetshire, 
however,  the  formation  includes  400  feet  of  strata.* 

Charaelerittic  FoitiU. — None,  unleaa  the  little  oyster  called  Oitraa 
aeuminata  (Talmlar  Vtenj  and  Lytltt  Mamial,  fig.  4S4)  ;  the  other 
foaails  contained  in  this  group,  such  bb  Terehraiula  ornitkocephala,  and 
BOme  others,  are  a  mixture  of  Inferior  Oolite  and  Great  Oolite  Bpeciea. 

e.  Qraat  or  Bath  Oolite. — This,  like  the  other  Oolitic  groups,  except 
the  days,  has  a  very  Variahle  lithol<^cal  character,  Mr,  Lycett  says 
tb«t  near  Minchinhampton  it  is  mode  up  of  weathentones,  sandstones. 


Oieat  OoUts  FowUi. 


d.  TflnbntDlA  dlgooL 


/.  Trleonli  OflldTanlL 
J.  Purpnioldes  HorritU. 
k.  Nsriniu  VoltilL 


and  limestones  ;  the  weatheiatonea  (shelly  calcareous  saudstones)  being 
always  at  the  base  of  the  group,  bat  paasiag  laterally  into  sandstones. 
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which  are  commonly  covered  by  limeBtones,  while  the  wealiheEBlaQei 
have  never  any  of  the  limestones  above  them.* 

Mr.  Hull  divides  the  Great  Oolite  near  Cheltenham  into  two  soncL 
a.  The  Lower  asone,  a  variable  series  of  sandy  flags,  ^*  slates,*'  and  blue 
limestones,  with  white  oolitic  freestones,  showing  mnch  oblique  lami- 
nation. The  flaggy  limestones,  and  sometimes  the  thick-bedded  on^ 
split  in  some  places  into  very  thin  slabs,  which  are  called,  though  eno- 
neonsly, "  slates."  The  Stonesfield  Slate,  so  celebrated  for  its  terrestml 
reptiles  and  mammalian  remains,  belongs  to  these  beds,  and  mi^ 
therefore  give  its  name  to  the  zone.  Its  average  thickness  is  50  feet 
5.  The  Upper  zone  is  well  marked  in  Gloucestershire,  by  the  oocurrence 
of  beds  of  white  marl  at  its  base,  and  white  thick-bedded  limestone  at 
its  summit.    Its  thickness  is  150  feett 


Characteristic  Fossils  qf  the  Qreat  (Mite. 


Plants 


Acttfunoa  , 
Braehiopodat 


Conch\fera     . 


Oasteropoda  . 


Cq)halqpoda  . 


Eckinodermata 


Eqnisetnm  columnare 

Pterophylliun  comptum 
Tsniopteris  latifolia 

Tittata  . 

Thuytes  ezpansus    . 
Isastnea  Conybeari  . 
Rhynchonella  concuma 
Terebratnla  coaictata 

digona  . 

mazillata 

Area  Hirsonensis 
Gervillia  lanoeolata  . 
Lima  cardiiformis  . 
Pachyrisma  grande  . 
Pholadomya  acnticosta 
Pteroperaa  ooetatula 
Trigonia  Goldf  osaii  . 

impressa    . 

Alaria  atractoides 
Cylindrites  acntus    . 
Nerin»a  Voltzii  § 
Patella  rugosa 
Pnrpuroidea  Moimii 
Trochotoma  annuloides 
Ammonites  gracilis  . 
Belemnites  fndfonnia 

WaterhouseL 

Nautilus  Baberi 
Hemicidaris  minor    . 


(  Phillips's  Man.,  ^.  218,  and 
(      Mantell's  Meds.,  fig.  13. 

Foss.  gr.-27,  a. 

ManteU's  Meds.,  fig.  26. 

PhUlips's  Man.,  fig.  217. 

PhiU.  G.  Y.  i.,  t.  la 

Pal.  Soc.  Foss.  Cor. 

Foss.  gr.  27,  c 

Tab.  View. 

Foss.  gr.  27,  d. 

Tab.  View. 

Phill.  G.  Y.,  t  11,  fig.  48. 

Tab.  View. 

Foss.  gr.  27,  «. 

Pal.  Soc.  OoL  BiT. 

Tab.  View. 

Pal.  Soc.  Ool.  Biv. 

Foss.  gr.  27,/. 

Tab.  View. 

Pal.  Soc.  OoL  Foss. 

Lyell's  Man.,  fig.  406, 

Foss.  gr.  27,  h, 

Lyell's  Man.,  fig.  407. 

Foss.  gr.  27,  g. 

PaL  Soc.  OoL  Fofls. 

Pal.  Soc.  OoL  MoL 

Tab.  View. 

PaL  Soc  Ool.  MoL 
Foss.  gr.  27,  6. 


*  Quart.  Joum.  OtoL  Soc,  vol.  !▼.  ;  and  Mem.  Pal.  Soc,  1860. 
t  Geology  of  Cheltenham,  ifem.  Gtol.  Sftrv.,  1867. 

t  Messrs.  Lycett  and  Morris  have  published  the  MoUusca  of  the  Great  Oolite  in  the 
volumes  of  the  Paleeontogiaphlcal  Society,  referred  to  in  the  sacceedtng  pages. 
I  The  lower  flgiire  shows  a  section  of  the  shelL 
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EcMudenBota  Faeniloilladema  pentagonnm 
Fish     4      .     .     ABtencantliDa  eemUolcatm 

Pholidopbonu  minor 

Strophodoa  m>|piiu  . 
Reptilet    .     .     HegKloHonu  Backlaadi   . 
Matvm^ia     .     AmphitheriDm  PnToatii  . 

Phmcolotheriom  Bucklandi 

StoreogDHthua  OoUUciu    . 

7.  The  Oombruh  and  Foreat  Marble  Oronp. — Hiis  ia  a  verf  Tsri- 
onalj  composed  set  of  cIats,  Mods,  and  limeatonea,  cont&iniDg  local  rab- 


P«L  Soe.  Brit  EoL* 

(  Agiuii'a  Fouil  Fish. 

Huitell'i  Hsda.,  ch.  ivii. 
LjeU'a  IluL.  %  412. 
Ibid.,  %  tie. 
Q.  J.  G.  S.,  ToL  ziii 


teta  Onnp  Ho.  St. 
Cocntmib  ud  Forest  Marble  Foulli. 

d.  Orcaeija  pcregrlDa. 

«.  Hyadtn  dactirtata. 
/.   FhoLadoiD ja  Ijiata. 
y.  AjnmonLtei  diaoua. 

dirimona  snch  aa  the  Eradford  Cl&jr,  the  Forest  Marble,  and  the  Com- 
bnwh  itself. 

The  Bradford  Clay  is  a  blue  onctuoos  daj  occnrriag  at  Bradford,  in 

•  StUIA  rimU  SMutitrmala,  bj  Dr.  T.  Wri^rt. 
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Wiltshire,  and  extending  for  a  few  miles  around  it ;  it  is  nev^  husk 
than  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  thickness ;  locally  full  of  ApwcriMita 
Parkinaoni  {rotundus).     Fobs.  gr.  28,  5. 

The  Forest  Marble  (so  named  from  Wychwood  Forest,  in  Oxford- 
shire, where  it  is  30  feet  thick)  is  composed  of  coarse  fissile  oolite,  witk 
much  oblique  lamination,  hard  shelly  limestones,  blue  marls  and  shales, 
yellow  siliceous  sand,  with  laige  spheroidal  blocks  of  limestooieiy  and 
fine  oolitic  freestone.  It  is  rarely  more  than  40  feet  thick  in.  the 
Gloucestershire  district,  but  in  Dorsetshire  is  said  by  Mr.  Bristow  *  to 
be  450  feet  thick. 

The  Combrash  is  generally  a  rubbly,  somewhat  ferroginons  lime 
stone,  in  thin  beds.  In  the  Midland  districts  of  England  it  is  never 
more  than  1 5  feet  thick,  but  in  Dorsetshire  it  reaches  to  about  40  or 
60  feet,t  and  is  remarkably  fossiliferous,  Atricula  eckinata  and  Nudetdiitt 
dunieiUaris  being  abundant  and  characteristic 

Characteriatie  Foasila  qf  ike  Combrash  and  FcreU  Marhle  Ormip. 


Braehiopoda  . 

Terebratula  intermedia 

Foes.  gr.  28,  c 

obovata . 

Tab.  View. 

ScfUnodennata 

Acrosalenia  hemicidaroides 

Fo*w.  gr.  28,  a. 

Apiocrinus  Parkinaoni 

Ibid.     28,  b. 

Nucleolites  clunicularis 

Tab.  View. 

Annelida  .     . 

Serpula  tetragona 

Sow.  M.  C,  599. 

Conchifara     . 

Avicula  echinata 

Tab.  View. 

Ceromya  conoentrica . 

Sow.  M.  C.  491. 

Gresslyu  peregrina     . 

Foes.  gr.  28,  d. 

Isocardia  minima 

Tab.  View. 

Lima  rigidula   .         .         .         , 

Phill.  G.  Y.,  t  7. 

Modiola  bipartita 

Ibid,       t.  4. 

Myacites  decurtata    . 

Fo88.  gr.  28,  e. 

' securifonnis 

PhilL  G.  Y.,  t  7. 

Pecten  fibrosos  . 

Ibid,       t,  «. 

Pholadomya  deltoidea 

Sow.  M.  C.  197. 

lyrata    . 

Fosa.  gr.  28,/. 

Oaateropoda  . 

Chemnitzia  vittata     . 

PhiU.  O.  Y.,  t.  7,  fig.  15. 

Cephalopoda  . 

Ammonites  diAcuB 

Fobs.  gr.  28,  g. 

Fish     .     .    . 

Asteiucanthus  acutus 

Ag.  foes.  fiah. 

Caidiodon  rugulosos. 

The  Lower  Oolites  of  Yorkshire. — ^The  beds  which  lie  between 
the  Lias  and  the  Oxford  Clay  preserve  the  structure  above  given,  with 
more  or  less  constancy,  from  Somersetshire  into  Lincolnshire,  forming 
a  continuous  ridge,  with  an  unbroken  escarpment,  till  we  reach  the 
estuary  of  the  Humber.  A  little  north  of  that  river  the  whole  Oolitic 
series,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lias,  is  overlapped  and  concealed  by 
the  beds  of  the  Cretaceous  series,  from  underneath  which,  however, 
they  gradually  reappear  again  farther  north,  and  the  Lower  Oolites  rise 

*  Dawson's  Sandbook  to  the  Otology  of  Wevmouih,  with  vertioal  section  by  ICr.  Bristow. 

i  Ibid. 


vam 
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from  beneath  the  Oxford  Clay  into  some  wild  hills  called  the  York- 
shire Moorlands,  which  end  in  precipitous  clifb  along  the  coast  about 
Whitby  and  Scarborough. 

In  this  district  the  changes,  often  apparent  as  we  trace  the  Lower 
Oolites  from  Somerset  into  Lincolnshire,  are  found  to  have  been  still 
further  carried  out,  so  that,  instead  of  the  groups  just  described,  we  get 
the  following  section,  which  is  condensed  &om  Professor  Phillips's 
descriptions : — * 

^  Feet 

5.  Shelly  Combrash,  limestone  of  Gristhorp  and  Scarborough         .        .  10 

4.  Sandstones,  shales,  ironstones,  and  coals  of  Gristhorp,  Scarborough, 

and  Sctdby,  enclosing  some  calcareous  shelly  bands  .  .  .  200 
8.  Shelly  oolite,  and  clays  of  Cloughton  and  West  Nab  ("  Grey  limestone 

of  Scarborough") 80 

2.  Sandstones,  shales,  ironstones,  and  workable  coal  of  the  Peak,  Stainton 

Dale,  and  Haibum  Wyke 500 

1.  Irony  sandstone  and  subcalcareous  beds,  ¥rith  bands  of  shells  and 

plants  ("Dogger") 70 

It  is  singular  that  the  little  insignificant-looking  band  called  Com- 
brash is  persistent  throughout  the  whole  of  England,  though  it  under- 
goes considerable  modifications  in  Hthological  and  palieontological 
characters,  while  such  great  changes  take  place  in  the  more  important 
beds  above  and  below.  The  "  grey-limestone,"  with  the  beds  below  it, 
are  now  usually  referred,  on  palssontological  evidence,  to  the  Inferior 
Oolite.  The  upper  part  of  the  ^  Dogger  **  belongs  to  the  same  forma- 
tion ;  its  lower  part  to  the  stone  called  ^  Upper  Lias  Sand." 

The  Characteristic  FoBtiU  of  the  Lower  Oolites  of  Yorkshire  are 
principally  plants,  many  of  which  are  ferns.  The  following  genera 
may  be  mentioned,  some  of  which  have  different  species  in  these  beds 
and  in  the  Carboniferous  formation,  while  those  marked  with  one 
asterisk  are  only  Mesozoic,  and  those  with  two  exclusively  Oolitic 
genera.  Some  of  the  Equisetites  are  found  erect ;  and  we  have  here 
an  imperfect  coal  formation  of  the  Oolitic  period,  the  coals  of  which 
only  differ  firom  those  of  the  Carboniferous  formation  in  quantity  and 
economic  value. 

Cyclopteris,  Equisetites,  **Otopteil9,  **  Pachypteris,  **PaI{eozamia,  Pecop- 
teris,  **Phlebopteris,  *Pterophyllum,  **Sagenopteris  (Glossopteris),  Sphenop- 
teris,  **T8eniopteri8,  'Thuytes,  **Zaoiite8. 

C.  The  Oxford  or  Middle  Oolites. 

This  division  comprises  the  Oxford  Clay  and  the  Coral  rag  groups — 

8.  Th»  Oxford  Olay  is   so  called  as  lying  beneath  the  plain  on 

which  Oxford  stands,  but  it  extends  across  England  from  Weymouth 

in  Dorset  to  Filey  Bay  in  Yorkshire.     It  is  generally  a  dark  blue  clay, 

sometimes  dark  grey,  approaching  to  black,  and  occasionally,  as  at 

*  Quart.  Jourii.  QtoL  Soc  voL  zL  p.  84.' 
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Wefmonth,  it  coBtains  onmeroiu  aeptaiun  nodnles.  In  its  lowct 
portion  it  boa  occasionally  some  beds  of  tough  calc&rooiu  sandsbne, 
with  brown  aanda,  called  Eelaways  Rock,  from  a  place  in  Wiltshire, 
This  Kelawajs  Bock  appears  to  be  wanting  in  the  Midland  connlieB  » 
a  distinct  rod,  though  its  peculiar  foaailB  occor  in  the  lower  part  d 
the  Oxford  clay.  It  reappears  in  Yorkshire  with  the  same  chancten 
and  foesils  aa  in  the  south.  The  maTimum  thickness  of  the  Eelawaji 
Rock  is  80  feet ;  that  of  the  whole  Oxford  Claj,  including  it,  cannot 
be  less  in  Bome  places  than  600  feet. 

CAamcteriMtie  Fomlt  of  t/ie  Oxford  Clay. — ^The  fossils  of  the  Oxf<a^ 
claj  are  nomerous,  and  often  verj  beautiful,  the  shells  frequentlj 
retaining  their  irridescence  from  having  been  packed  in  cloee  clay,  or 


'4 
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being  converted,  like  those  in  the  Lias,  into  brilliant  iron  irfritei. 
The  following  list  includes  a  few  of  the  most  common  species  : — 
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Annelida  .    . 
Crustacea.     . 

Conch^era 


Ocuteropoda  . 
Cephalopoda  . 


Serpnla  veitebralis 
Megacheims  Pearcei 
Pollicipes  concinnus 
Anatina  imdulata 
Astarte  Inrida  . 
Giyphsea  dilatata 
Myacites  recuira 
Ostnea  iindosa  . 
Alaria  composita 
Ammonites  Calloviensia 


■cordatns 
-  ezcavatns 
Jason     • 
■  Lamberti 
modiolaris  (snblsevis) 


FUh    . 


Belemnites  hastatns 

Puzosianufl  * 

Nautilus  hexagonus  . 
Aspidorhynchus  euodus 
Lepidotus  macrocheirus 
Leptolepis  macTophthalmua 


Sow.  M.  C.  599. 

Ann.  Nat.  H.,  1849. 

Sow.  M.  C,  647. 

Foss.  gr.  29,  h, 

Phill.  G.  Y.,  t.  6,  fig.  2. 

Foss.  gr.  29,  a. 

PhilL  G.  Y.,t.  6,  fig.  26. 

Ibid.       t  6,  fig.  4. 
Foss.  gr.  29,  c. 
Tab.  View. 

Ibid. 
Foss.  gr.  29,  e. 

Ibid.     29,  d. 
Sow.  M.  C.  242. 
Tab.  View. 
Foss.  gr.  29,/. 
Tab.  View  and  Ly.  Man. 
Tab.  View. 

Q.  J.  G.  S.  Yol.  i.  p.  231. 
Ibid. 
Foss.  gr.  29,  g. 


9.  The  Ooralliiie  Oolite  was  so  called  from  the  abundance  of 
corals  contained  in  its  lower  beds  in  Bome  parts  of  Oxfordshire  and 
Wiltshire.  Like  all  the  other  calcareous  or  arenaceous  groups  of  the 
Oolite,  this  is  very  irregular,  and  subject  to  great  variations  in  character 
and  thickness.  There  is  a  prettj  close  general  resemblance  in  the 
Yorkshire  and  Wiltshire  types,  while  in  tiie  intermediate  district  the 
whole  group  seems  to  disappear.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  sub- 
groups— 


e.  Upper  Calcareous  Grit»  maximum  thickness  . 

b.  Coral  Rag 

a.  Lower  Calcareous  Grit 


»» 


f» 


»» 


f* 


Feet 

60 

60 

100 


a.  The  lower  beds  in  Yorkshire  are  a  series  of  grey  marly  sand- 
stones seventy  feet  thick,  passing  up  into  cherty  limestone,  covered  by 
sands  full  of  great  calcareous  concretions,  capped  by  strong  calcareous 
sandstones. 

b.  A  variable  group  of  irregular  masses  of  nodules  made  of  corals 
compacted  together,  often  earthy,  and  connected  by  blue  clay,  passing 
into  blue  crystalline  limestone,  alternations  of  hard  shelly  oolite,  and 
soft  perishable  limestone,  and  in  Wiltshire  a  rubbly  nodular  oolite, 
sometimes  pisolitic. 

€.  The  Upper  group,  obscurely  indicated  in  the  south,  is  in  the 
north  like  group  a,  but  more  ferruginous  and  less  cherty,  passing  up 
by  intercallation  into  the  Eameridge  Clay  above. — {Phillips.) 

The  Coral  Rag  may  be  examined  in  Dorsetshire  and  Wiltshire,  in 


*  See  also  Mantell's  Medals,  Figs.  148  and  144,  and  description. 
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Shotover  Hill  in  Oxfoidshire,  or  on  the  eout  of  Yorkshire,  tbM 
Scarboroi^h  and  Filey.    At  Shotover  Hill,  however,  conaidemble  enao 


PouU  Otddp  No.  SO,— ConlUnc  OoliM  Fouib, 

llATiA^  d.   TrigODlA  cIlTellfttL* 

b.  AcnMAleoUdeconta.  wiUi  ipine.'  (.  CuitUum  iDiiiiutiini. 

c  OonloiDja  ILtetxU.  /  Anunanltci  pemnutiu. 

g,  BelemniU*  kbbnvlatua, 

of  its  Upper  part  toot  place  before  the  deposition  of  the  Kinieridp 
Clay,  all  the  upper  calcareous  grit  having  been  removed. — {PASiipt) 


FlanU  . 


Chanteleritlie  Fo33ila  of  lie  CoraUme  OolUe. 
CarpolithM  Bncklindi       .        ,         Liud.  F._r.,t  188. 


Calamophfllia  Stokeaii 
laistma  aiplBimtH    . 
Stylina  tnbulifera 
ThamDafitnea  arochnoidu 
Thecoam  Uu  (Csryophyllift) 
Eckinodermala   Acroulenia  decorata 
CidariB  coronata 

*  ThI*  li  a  Kimeridgs  clay 


Ibid. 

Tab.  View. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

annolatu    Foas.  gr,  30,  a. 
Ibid.     30,6. 
Ly.  MaD.  397. 
PhilL  Han.  212. 


a  Monii'i  CUal(«iit. 
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^ehinodennaia   Hemicidaris  intermedia 


OrtutcLcea  .    . 
Conehifera     . 


Cfasteropoda  . 


Cephalopoda  . 
JFxsh    .     .     . 


Nacleolites  scntatnB  (dimidiatus) 
Glyphea  scabrosa     . 
Goniomya  literata     . 
Lima  (Plagioetoma)  rigida 
Ostrsea  gregaria 
Pecten  vimineus 
Pholadomya  sequalis 
Trigonia  costata 
Cerithinm  mmicatum 
Chemnitzia  Heddingtonensis 
Nerinffia  Goodhallii  . 

hieroglyphica 

Phasianella  (Chemnitzia)  striata 
Ammonites  perarmatns  • 

vertebralis 

Belemnites  abbreviatus 
Gyrodns  Cuvieri 
Hybodns  obtasus 


Tftb.  v.,  and  Mantell's  Meds., 

Fig.  101. 
PbiU.  Man.  244. 
Phill.  G.  Y.  VOL  i.  p.  170. 
Fobs.  gr.  30,  e. 
Tab.  View. 

Ly.  Man.  393,  and  Tab.  View. 
Sow.  M.  C.  548. 

Ibid. 
Tab.  View. 
Fo88.  gr.  30,  e. 
Tab.  View. 
Ly.  Man.  395,  and  Tab.  View. 

Ibid,  394. 
Tab.  View. 
Foas.  gr.  30,  /. 
Tab.  View. 
Foss.  gr.  30,  g. 
Ag.  Poiss.  foss. 

Ibid. 


D.  The  Upper  or  Portland  Oolites. 

This  division  consists  of  three  groups,  namely — 10.  The  Kimeridge 
Clay  ;  11.  The  Portland  beds  ;  and,  12.  The  Purbeck  beds — ^the  two 
latter  groups  being  only  known  in  the  southern  part  of  England. 

10.  The  Kimeridge  Olay  is  so  called  from  the  village  of  Kimeridge 
on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  a  little  west  of  St.  Alban's  Head.  It  is 
traceable  through  Wiltshire  and  Buckinghamshire,  where  its  maximum 
thickness  is  500  or  600  feet,  but  it  seems  to  disappear  in  Bedfordshire, 
Huntingdon,  and  Csunbridgeshire,  probably  owing  to  the  overlap  of  the 
**  Lower  Qreensand."  It  is  again  visible  in  Lincolnshire,  and  largely 
in  the  Vale  of  Pickering,  in  Yorkshire.  It  is  in  some  places  a  dark 
grey  shaly  clay,  in  others  brownish  or  yellowish,  containing  bands  of 
sand  or  of  calcareous  grit,  or  ferruginous  oolite,  and  layers  of  septaria. 
In  some  places,  especially  in  the  district  about  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  it 
becomes  very  carbonaceous,  and  the  "bituminous  shale ''  sometimes  passes 
into  layers  of  a  kind  of  brown  shaly  imperfect  coal.  Layers  of  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  oyster  {Ostroea  ddtoidea)  occur  abundantly  in  many  places, 
always  appearing  "  in  broad  continuous  floors  parallel  to  the  planes  of 
stratification,  the  valves  usually  together,  with  young  ones  occasionally 
adherent  to  them,  and  entirely  embedded  in  clay,  without  nodules  or 
stones  of  any  kind,  and  without  any  organic  remains  in  the  layers.''  * 


BracKhpoda  . 
ConcKifera     . 


Characteristie  Fossils  qf  the  Kimeridge  day,       ' 

Rhynchonella  inconstans  .  Fom.  gr.  31,  a. 

Astarte  Hartwelliensis    .  .  Ibid,    31,  c. 

Cardiam  striatulom        .  .  Ly.  Man.  385. 

Exogyra  (Grjrphsea)  virgnla  .  Foss.  gr.  31,  b. 


PhUlips's  Man,  p.  811. 
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Cmchiftn 


Ceplialqpoila 


StptUet 


.     Ortnu  deltoiiica     . 

Pinna  gnuulata 
Thncu  depress* 
Trigonia  dsTellaU  . 
ChemniUia  gigautes. 
Fstdla  latwaima 
PttDTOtonuria  reticniau 
Ammonites  biplei  . 

rotimdai 

■  triplicatos   . 

AstoracaDtlius  onkatisainnu 
Hybodiu  Bcutuj 
Sphnrodus  gigai      . 
.    Ichthf  osannu  trigonna 
Plaioaanrus  affiuii 
Plioaaunis  (the  gaans) 
Stffiieaaiunis  nwtro-minor 
Teleaesnras  asthenod^nu 


(  Lj.  Man.,  S8S  ;  PhiH  H 
\  2£S,  and  Tab.  Vm. 

Sow.  M,  C.  3*7. 

Foa.  gt.  S],  d. 
Ibid.      30,  d. 

Rid.      81./. 
Ibid.      81.  e. 
Ihid.      31,  g. 
Sow.  U.  C.  298. 
Ibid.      92. 
Ag.  Poiss.  foes. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 
Ow.  Brit  An.  Bep. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 


d 


F«sU  Qnmp  No.  SI.— Kimaridge  CUj  Fossila. 

a.  Bb jnchonella  taeouUiu,  and  raid  Tisw  of  nn».    d.  Thtatla  depnoa. 

b.  tHotf*  Tiijola.  (.  pimmtomtriM  leOei 
c  AiUrt«  HutwelUensls.  /  PiuUa  Hi—i™. 

f.  Ammanltes  Uplex. 
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11,  The  Fortlimd  Beds,  ao  called  from  the  piomontory  known  »i  the 
Isle  of  Portland,  on  the  coast  of  Dorset,  have,  like  most  of  the  other 
etonj  groups  of  the  Oolitic  seriee,  a  variable  compoiition.  They  con- 
sist of  aanda  and  Bandjitones  below,  becoming  in  the  upper  pait 
calcareous,  and  passing  into  limestone,  which  ie  Bometimea  oolitic  They 
are  therefore  divisible  into — 

b.  Portland  Stone,  coiuistliig  of  vhita  oolit«  anil  bed*  locally  termed 
"stonebruh"  and  "rocli "  «tc.,  taterstratifled  vritb  claya,  and  contain- 
ing  layers  of  chert,  ationt  BO  Ui  90  feet. 
a.  Portland  Sands,  coDaiiting  of  brown  or  yellow  tinds  and  nDdiitanea, 
sometimes  full  of  green  grains  ;  like  those  ifterwards  to  be  described  in 
the  Greensands ;  about  SO  feet 


om 


FunU  tinup  Ho.  n. 
Fortlud  Fossils. 
B,  lustm  oblongH.  (.  TrignDls  gfbboH. 

6.  pMleo  Umellotns.  /.  TrigonU  fncurrs  (latemsl  csit), 

I.  drdluni  iliuiiiille  (Internsl  cut>  g.  Nit<es  elegsu. 

d.  Luclns  Portluidlcs.  A.  Ceritblnm  Fortlssdlcom. 

The  beds,  especially  the  lower  sands,  are  to  be  seen  at  intervals 
capping  the  Oolitic  hills  as  far  north  ai  Oxfordshire  and  Bucks,  where 
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they  occur  about  the  smnmit  of  Shotover  Hill,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Aylesbury.  They  consist  there  of  sands  with  marine  foasils,  oto^ 
which  are  *^  iron  sands  *'  with  fresh-water  forms.  Farther  north  they 
entirely  disappear,  for  at  Ely  the  Lower  Qreensand  of  the  Cretaceous 
series  rests  directly  on  the  Kimeridge  Clay. 

The  Portland  Beds  are  well  developed  in  the  Isle  of  Pnibeck, 
and  also  in  the  Yale  of  Wardour,  in  Wiltshire,  where  they  are 
quarried  for  building-stone  at  Chilmack,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tisbury. 


CharacUriatic  Fossils  of  the  Portland  Beds. 


Actinozoa .     . 
Conch\fera 


Oasteropoda  . 


Cephalopoda  . 
Bchinodermata 
Fish     .     .     . 


lUptiles    .     , 


Isastrea  oblonga    . 
AsUrte  cuneata 
Cardium  dUsimile  . 
Lima  obliqnata 
Lucina  Portlandica 
Modiola  pallida 
Ostrsa  expaDsa 
Pecten  lamellosua   . 
Trigonia  gibbosa     . 

incurva     . 

Cerithhim  Portlandicum 
Natica  elegans 
Neritoma  sinuota    . 
PleuTOtomaria  mgata. 
Turritella  concava  . 
AmmoniteB  giganteiu 
Hemicidaris  Dayidaoni 
Caturus  angustus   . 
Hybodus  strictua    . 
Iscbyodufl  Townshendi 
CetioaaoruB  longns 


Foss.  gr.  82,  a. 
Sow.  M.  C,  137. 
Foes.  gr.  82,  c 
G.  Tr.  2,  vol.  il  p.  819. 
Foes.  gr.  32,  d. 
Sow.  M.  a,  8. 
Ibid.      288. 
Fobs.  gr.  82,  b. 

Ibid.      82,  «. 

Ibid.      82,/. 

Ibid.      82,  h. 

Ibid.      82,  g. 
Tab.  View. 

Sow.  M.  C,  565. 

Tab.  View. 

Wright,  Foss.  K  PaL  Soe. 

Ag.  Poiss.  foss. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 
Ow.  Brit.  Ass.  Rep. 


12.  The  Purbdok  Beds  are  so  named  from  their  being  well  de- 
veloped and  clearly  exhibited  in  the  district  south  of  the  Poole 
estuary  in  Dorsetshire,  which  is  known  as  the  Isle  of  Purbeck.  They 
differ  from  all  the  Oolitic  series  below,  in  being  mostly  of  fresh-water 
origin.  They  are  from  that  circumstance  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
Wealden  beds  above  than  to  the  Oolites  below,  but  they  contain  some 
marine  and  other  species  of  fossils,  which  seem  to  link  them  to  the 
Oolites. 

Not  far  above  the  top  of  the  Portland  Stone,  on  which  the  shelly 
limestones  of  the  Purbeck  beds  repose,  there'  occur  one  or  two  **  dirt- 
beds,''  as  they  are  called  by  the  quarrymen,  which  are  in  fact  old 
vegetable  soils,  including  the  roots  and  stems  of  fossil  plants,  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  forest.  We  have  here  actual  land-sur&ces,  which 
having  been  formed  over  the  marine  beds,  in  consequence,  probably,  of 
the  gradual  elevation  of  the  latter  above  the  sea,  were  subsequently 
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buried  beneath  fresh-water  deposits.    The  latter  were  formed  either 
in  a  lake  or  in  the  bed  of  a  hiige  tran<][iiil  river. 

The  Purbeck  beds  have  not  a  greater  thickness  than  150  or  200 
feet.  They  were  examined  and  described  in  great  detail  by  Professor 
Edward  Forbes,  and  subsequently  by  Mr.  Bristow,  whose  observations 
will  be  found  in  Sheet  56  of  the  Horizontal  Sections  and  Sheet  22  of 
the  Vertical  Sections  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Qreat  Britain,  in  the 
latter  of  which  every  bed  is  drawn  on  a  scale  of  1  inch  to  10  feet,  with 
full  lithological  and  palceontological  descriptions.  The  former  observer 
divided  the  Purbeck  beds  into  three  groups — Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper 
— which,  without  any  marked  lithological  distinctions,  nevertheless  con- 
tain each  a  peculiar  assemblage  of  fossHs.  Mr.  BristoWs  section  of 
Durktone  hiU  contains  the  following  groups  : — 


Upper. 


Middle.  ^ 


a 


Lower.  - 


20.  Upper  Cypris  clays  and  shales 
19.  Unio  beds  with  the  Crocodile  bed   . 
18.  Upper  broken  shell  limestone  (soft  burr) 

17.  Chief  "beef"*  beds      . 
f  16.  CorbnJa  beds         .... 

15.  Scallop  beds  (white  roach) 

14.  Leaning  vein         .... 

18.  Royal  (limestone)  .... 
12.  Freestone  vein  .... 
11.  Downs  vein 

.  10.  Cinder  bed  (mass  of  small  Ostrasa  disiorta) 
9.  Cherty  f^h-water  beds 
8.  Marly  fresh-water  beds 

7.  Marly  f^h-water  beds 
6.  Soft  cockle  beds    . 
6.  Hard  cockle  beds 
4.  Cypress  freestone 

8.  Broken  bands 
2.  Soft  Cap 
1.  Hard  Cap^  with  dirt  parting  at  bottom 


45 

5 
19 
28 
88 

4 

6 

5 
21 
12 

8 

8 

5 

7^ 
60 

9 
84 
14 

6 
10  J 


Peet. 


69 


180 


140 


889 


At  Worbarrow  Bay  and  Mewps  Bay,  an  iiregular  dirt-bed  comes  in 
between  the  hard  and  soft  Caps,  but  is  not  seen  at  Ridgway  Hill 
according  to  the  Rev.  Osmond  Fisher.  The  whole  section  gradually 
gets  thinner  from  east  to  west,  till  it  is  not  more  than  176  feet  at  the 
latter  place. 

It  was  in  a  little  band  about  20  feet  below  the  cinder-bed,  that  the 
veiy  remarkable  discoveries  of  several  Mammalian  remains  were  made 
by  Mr.  Brodie,  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Beckles.t 

The  Purbeck  marble,  formerly  so  much  used  in  the  internal  decora- 

*  The  Portland  qoarrymen  give  the  name  of  "  beef  "  to  beds  of  flbrons  carbonate  of  line. 
In  the  Isle  of  Porbeek  these  are  called  "  hone-flesh.** 
t  QwrL  Jcmim.  GtoL  Soc,  yoL  zUL  p.  961. 
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tion  of  ctmrcliei  and  other  buildings,  n 
stone,  conaiflting  almoBt  entirely  of  co 


IS  procured  from  banda  of  liw- 
ipacted  fr&ili-water  anail  ibeb 


FouU  Oroup  Ho.  aa. 
Fsrbeck  roHlli. 
Ht  iDicropliyUi.  d.  Bapmton  itrgnna  (slrtnn  o(> 


{Paludina  earini/era),  which  was  intetstratified  with  the  Upper  Cypw 
dajB  and  shales  No.  20.* 

Characlenstic  Famli  ofVi»  Pitrieck  Bedt. 


l^antt .     .     .     Cjcsdeoidca  microphylla 

me([«phrU» 

DimmiHtM  Fittonl 

Echiaodennala  HomiddwTB  PuTTwokensis 
Anhsoniiinu  EdwardsU 
Crprids*  tuliemUats 


Fon.  gr.  33,  a. 
HiQteU't  Hed*.,  fig.  60. 
O.  Tr.  2»er,,  toI.  it. 

!Q«oL  Batr.  Deode  iiL, 
uid  Lf.  Hu.  372. 
FosB.  gr.  3S,  e. 
I  hy.  Mm.,  fig.  368,  h, 
)  uid  Hut  Meda.,flg.  171. 
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Cruatacea  .  . 
Conehifera  . 
OaaUropoda  . 

Jnteeia,    .     . 

Fi8h     .     .     . 


M^tiUs    .     . 


Mammalia 


Cypridea  fasiculata 

PurbeckensU 

Cyrena  elongata 
Ostnea  distorta 
Melanopeia  harpfefoTmis. 
Physa  BristoYii 
Poludina  carinifera 
.£8hna  perampla    . 
Bupreston  stygnns 
Carabofl  elongatns  . 
Aspidorhyncbus  Fisheri 
Lepidotus  Mantelli 
Microdon  radiatiu  . 
Ophiopsis  breviceps 
PholidophomB  omatiu 
I  GoniopbolJB    crassideDS 
I      diUan) 
PleuTostenion  ovatnm  {Chelanian) 
Maoellodtts  Brodiei  {Ldcertilian) 
Nothetes  destructor 
Spalacotberinm  Brodiei 
Plagiaolax  Becklesii 


(Croeo- 


>t 


Ly.  Man.  871,  b. 

Ibid.  875. 
Fobs.  gr.  88,  b. 
Tab.  View. 

Tab.  v.,  and  Ly.  Man.  838. 
Sow.  M.  C,  609. 
Brod.  Fobs.  In.,  pi.  y. 
Fo88.  gr.  88,  d. 
Brod.  Fobs.  In.,  pL.  ii. 
Fos8.  gr.  88,  e. 
Mantell's  Meda.,  fig.  196. 
Ag.  Poise,  foss. 
M.  G.  S.,  0ec.  6. 
Ag.  Poiss.  foss. 
Foss.  gr.  88,/,  and 
Mantell's  Meds.,  fig.  207. 
Foss.  gr.  88,  g. 
Q.  J.  O.  S.,  vol  X. 

Ibid, 

Ibid. 

Ibid.         Tol.  xiii. 


FoscdIa  Cbaraoterlstio  of  more  than  one  Group. — In  select- 
ing groups  of  species  that  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  certain  groups 
of  beds,  certain  other  species  are  necessarily  omitted  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  larger  parts  of  the  series,  being  found  in  almost  equal  abun- 
dance in  more  than  one  group. 

Of  these  the  following  deserve  mention  : — 

Species  common  to  A  (Lias),  and  B  (Bath  Oolites). 

Braehiqpoda  .     Theddinm  triangnlare  ranges  from  Upper  Lias  to  Combrash 

{Ltfcett). 


Ctmchifera 


Species  common  to  A  and  C  (Coralline  Oolite). 
Modiola  cuneata. 


AeHnogoa 
Eehinodermata 


Crustacea  . 
Polyxoa     . 
Braehiopoda 
Conehifera 


Species  common  to  B  and  C. 

Thaninastnea  concinna. 

Echinus  perlatns,  Uemieidaris  intermedia,  Nndeolites  orbicn- 
laris,  N.  Bcntatas,  N.  sinuatus,  Pygaster  semiauleatns,  Pygnnis 
pentagoualia. 

Olyphsea  rostrata. 

Heteropora  ramosa. 

Ryncbonella  varians,  Terebratnla  impressa,  T.  omithocepbala. 

Anatina  undata,  Oerrillia  siliqua,  Isodonta  triangularis,  Lima 
duplicata,  Pecten  annulatus,  P.  demissus.  Pinna  lanceolata, 
P.  mitis,  Area  eemula,  CucuUsea  elongata,  G.  oblonga, 
Ooniomya  literata,  G.  scripta,  Isocardia  tenera,  Litbodo- 
mus  inclnsus,  Lucina  crassa,  Myacites  calceiformis,  Quens- 
tedtia  laevigata. 
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Ooiteropoda  .     Aluia  trifldft.  Bulla  eloogata,  PtourotomarU  graniiUta,  Pazpanm 

BodnUta. 
Cephalopoda  .     AnunoiiitM  macrooepbaliia. 

Species  cominon  to  B,  C,  and  D  (Portlaiid  Oolites). 
Condi\fera  Tiigonia  coatata. 

Species  common  to  B  and  D. 
Conehi^era  Cardiom  striatulum,  Pecten  arcuatof,  Pholadomya  OTalia. 

Species  common  to  C  and  D. 

Braehiopoda  .     Lingnla  ovalis. 

Conek^era  Aatarte  ovata,  Exogyra  nana,  Gemllia  avicaloidea,  Lima  ms^ca. 

Oatnea  aolitaria,  Trigonia  clayellata. 

Scotland. — Patches  of  Lias  and  Oxford  Clay,  in  some  of  which  are 
estuary  beds,  occur  here  and  there  on  the  islands  of  Mull,  Skje,  £igg, 
Raasay,  Canna,  etc.,  as  well  as  on  parts  of  the  mainland  of  the  western 
coast  of  Scotland.  Near  Brora,  on  the  east  coast  of  Sutherlandshiie, 
rocks  similar  to  the  Lower  Oolites  of  Yorkshire  are  found,  containing 
similar  beds  of  impure  coal.* 

Irxland. — The  only  beds  belonging  to  the  Oolitic  series  in  Ireland 
are  some  black  Liassic  shales  which  are  visible  in  some  parts  of  Antrim. 
These  occur  just  at  the  top  of  the  red  marls  of  the  Trias,  and  ore  pro- 
bably the  basal  beds  of  the  Lias.  They  do  not  anywhere  exceed  thirty 
or  forty  feet  in  thickness,  but  contain  often  an  abundance  of  chaiacter- 
istic  Lias  fossils.     (See  anU^  p.  615.)t 

Foreign  Iiooalities. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  on  the  Continent  the  Oolitic  series  is  called  the 
Jurassic  series,  beoanae  it  form.H  the  Jura  mountains.    The  following  classification 
of  the  beds  in  that  district  is  the  one  given  by  M.  Jules  Marcou^I    It  is  remaric- 
able  that  although  the  Jura  mountains  are  at  least  five  times  the  height  of  the 
Cotteswold  hills,  and  occupy  more  than  five  times  the  area  of  the  Oolitic  range  in 
England,  yet  the  actual  thickness  of  the  beds  is,  according  to  Maroou*s  measure- 
ments, considerably  less  in  the  Jura  than  it  is  in  England.    In  the  Jura,  however, 
they  are  wonderfully  bent  and  contorted  into  folds  of  every  degree  of  magnitude, 
so  that  beds  which,  in  some  parts  at  least,  do  not  much  exceed  1000  feet  in  thick- 
ness, nevertheless  make  up  the  principal  mass  of  a  large  and  complicated  mountain 
chain.    This  chain  is  composed  of  no  other  rocks  than  the  Jurassic  and  Neooomian 
beds,  and  nevertheless  far  exceeds  in  height  and  importance  the  Palsaozoic  moun- 
tains of  England,  France,  or  Germany.  § 

*  See  papen  hy  Sir  R  I.  Hurchiaon,  Traiu.  GtoL  Soc,  vol.  IL,  second  aeries ;  Edward 
Forbes,  Quart.  Joum.  GtoL  Soe.,  vol.  vii  ;  Oeikie,  op.  cU.,  vol.  ziv. 

t  Portlock,  Report  on  Chdogy  9f  Londonderry,  etc  ;  Tate,  Quart.  Joutm,  GaoL  &«.,  voL 
zxlli.  p.  S97. 

t  Lettree  awr  lee  Roekee  du  Jura,  livralaon  L,  In  which  I  have  tnmslated  the  thfckni 
firom  French  metres  into  Bngliah  feet 

I  For  a  aeotioa  ahowlng  the  folda  of  the  Juxm  chain,  see  anie,  p.  4S0. 
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Oolite, 
498  ft. 


OXFOBDIAN, 
161ft. 


XiOWlCB 

Oolite,    • 
253  fL 


XI.  Oroupe  de  Salina. 

X.  Groupe  de  Porran- 

truy. 
IX.  Groupe  de  Besan- 
9011. 

VIII.  Gronpe  Corallieiu 

VII.  Ozfordien    8up4- 

rieur. 
YI.  Oxfordien     inf^- 
rienr. 


y.  Gronpe  du  d^parte- 
ment  de  Doubs. 


198  ft. 


IV.  Groupe  du  d^parte- 
ment  da  Jura. 


III.  Lias  sup^rieur. 


II.  Lias  moyen. 


I.  Lias  inf&dear* 


Galcaire  de  Salina     . 
Mamea  de  SaUna 
Calcaire  de  Bann^ 
Mames  de  Bann^ 
Calcaire  de  Besan^on 
Mames  de  Besan^on 
Oolite  corallienne 
Coral  rag  de  la  Chapelle 

Couches  d'Ai^ovie    . 

Mames  Oxfordiennes 
Fer  de  Clucy    . 
Calcaires  de  Palente . 
Calcaires  de  la   Citadelle 

(Besan^on)  . 
Calcaires  de  la  }>orte   de 

Tarragnoz    . 
Mames  de  Plaane 
Roches  de  oorraux  du  Fort 

St.  Andr6    .         . 
Calcaires    de    la     Roche 

}>ourrie        .        • 
Fer  de  la  Roche  }>onrrie 
Mames  d'Aresche 
Mames  de  Pinptfdu 
Schistes  de  Boll 
Mamea  de  Cemans  . 
Mames  Souabiennes 
Mames  de  Balingen . 
Calcaires  de  Bl^gny . 
Couches  de  Schambelen 


Feet 
106 
11 
182 
14 
98 
16 
24 
82 

98 

48 
16 
20 

66 

83 

10 

83 

69 
83 
26 
48 

7 

20 
48 
88 
15 

6 

1100 


Of  these  groups,  M.  Marcou  identifies  his  Lias  with  our  Lias  generally.  He 
correlates  his  Ozfordien  infSrieur  with  our  Oxford  Clay,  belieTing  his  Couches 
d'ArgoTie  to  be  unrepresented  in  England,  utUese  by  Phillips's  gradations  between 
the  calcareous  grits  of  the  Coral  Rag  and  Oxford  day  in  Yorkshire.  He  also 
correlates  his  Mames  de  Bann^  with  the  Kimeridge  Clay,  and  believes  his  Groupe 
de  SaliuB  to  be  the  purely  marine  equivalent  of  the  partly  marine  and  partly 
firesh-water  Purbeck  beds.  He  also  identifies  the  intermediate  groups  of  the 
Jura  irith  the  intermediate  groups  of  the  English  Oolitic  series,  with  more  or  less 
precision.  M.  Marcou  gives  a  table  supporting  these  identifications  by  lists  of 
characteristic  fossils  found  in  most  of  his  twenty-six  subdivisions  of  the  Jurassic 
series. 

France  and  Oennany.  * — Other  authors  have  adopted  different  designations  for 
different  parts  of  the  continental  Jurassic  series,  which  it  will  be  beet  perhaps  to 
give  in  the  following  tabular  form,  referring  to  the  table  previously  given  at  p.  628. 
J)  12.  PUBBECK  Beds,  not  identified  by  d'Orbigny,  Mames  de  Villars,  Serpulit. 
Dll.  Portland  Beds. — Terrain  Poitlandien,  calcaire  k  tortues  de  Soleure. 
Upper  white  Jura. 

*  VUU  **  On  the  Comparison  of  the  Oerman,  French,  and  BngUsh  Jura  formations,"  by 
OMiir  Fiaas.    <inart.  Jmtm.  OtoL  Soe.,  voL  vil.  pi  i,  p.  4i. 
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D  10.  KiMKBiDOB  Clat. — TeTTun  Kim^ridgien^  argiks  notrs  de  Honfiear,  ol- 

caire  k  astaitn.    Put  of  the  Terrain  Portlaadien  of  the  geologists  of  tbe 

Swiss  Jura,  who  call  the  lower  part  Terrain  Seqnanien  ;  part  of  Upps 

white  Joia. 
C  9.  Coral  RA.a — Terrain  Gorallien,  schistes  de  Nattheim,  calcaix«  k  ntknokt. 

Middle  white  Jura.     (The  lithographic  flags  of  Solenhofea  are  beUercd 

to  belong  to  this  groap.) 
C  8.  Oxford  Clat. — Terrain  Oxfordien,  terrain  k  chaiUes.     Omaton  Hion,  la- 

pressa  Kalk,  Spongiten  Lager.   Part  of  brown  Jnia  and  Lower  white  Jura. 
C^a.  Kelawats  Bock. — Terrain  Callovien,  Ozfordien  infSrieur.    Part  of  browi 

Jura. 
B  5.  Fuller's  Earth  ;  6.  Great  Ooutb  ;  and^  7.  Cornbrash. — ^Terrain  Bath- 

onien,  calcaire  de  Caen  et  Banyille.     Parkinsoni  Bank.     Part  of  brown 

Jura. 
B  i,  Ihterior  Oolitb. — ^Terrain  B^jocien,  calcaire  Lfiedonieii,  calcaire  k  polypien^ 

mames  y esoliennes.  £iBen-Rogenstein,]>iscoidien-MergeL    Middle  brown 

Jura. 
A  8.  Ufper  Ll&b. — ^Terrain  Toarcien.     Posidonomyen-schiefer,  Jurensia  Meigel, 

Opalinus  Thon.    Upper  black  Jura  and  lower  brown  Jura. 
A  2.  Marlstonb.  —  Terrain  Liasieo.     Amaltheen  Thon,  Numismalen  MogeL 

Kiddle  black  Jura. 
A  1.  Lower  Lias. — Terrain  Sin^urien,  gr^  du  Luxembourg,  calcaire  de  Valog* 

nes,  grte  de  Linksfield.     Gryphiten-Kalk.     Lower  black  Jura. 

The  first-mentioned  names  io  the  above  list  are  those  of  D*Orbigny. 

In  trayelling  across  France  and  its  borders  within  the  limits  of  the  Geolo^cal 
Map  of  France,  by  E.  De  Beaumont  and  Du  Fresnoy,  the  English  geologist  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  general  resemblance  of  the  Oolitic  and  Triassic  forma- 
tions to  those  of  his  own  country.     Although  it  is  always  unsafe  to  trust  to  litho- 
logical  resemblance,  yet  it  appears  certain  that  there  is  a  wonderful  general  idoitity 
of  mineral  character  in  the  Mesozoic  rocJcs  of  Western  Europe.     When,  however, 
we  pass  the  Jura  chain  and  approach  the  Alps,  the  Lias  and  other  Jurassic  rocks 
become  completely  metamorphosed  into  clay  slates,  mica  schists,  and  gneiss,  with 
ciystalline  limestone  (Alpen  kalk)  like  the  so-called  primary  limestones  of  our  old 
metamorphic  districts.     The  main  mass  of  the  Swiss  Alps  is  probably  composed 
of  these  metamorphosed  Oolitic  rocks,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any 
part  of  the  Western  Alps  shows  any  but  a  very  few  rocks  of  greater  antiquity  than 
the  Oolitic  Period,  although  they  were  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  of  primary  or 
•*  primitive"  orig^. 

America. — Sir  C.  Lyell  describes  some  of  the  rocks  of  North  America  as  like 
those  of  the  Yorkshire  and  Sutherland  Oolites.  They  consist  of  sands  and  days, 
with  beds  of  coal,  and  contain  numerous  plants.  Professor  W.  B.  Bogers  fint 
described  the  Bichmond  coalfield  of  Virginia,  which  contains  many  seams  of  good 
coal— one  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  thickness — as  belonging  to  the  Oolitic  Period. 
It  appears,  however,  from  Marcou's  Geology  of  North  Amerioa,  that  the  identifi* 
cation  of  tlkese  beds  as  of  Oolitic  age  is  erroneous,  and  that  they  are  more  probably 
Triassic  (Keuper)  than  Oolitic.  But  Marcou  describes  other  marine  Oolitic  beds 
as  existing  in  New  Mexico,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  though  these 
are  now  believed  to  be  Cretaceous.  Mr.  D.  Forbes  describes  large  parts  of  Peru 
and  Bolivia,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Andes,  as  formed  of  rocks  belonging  to  the 
Oolitic  Period,  consisting  of  clays,  shales,  and  limestones,  with  many  characteristic 
Oolitic  fossils,  but  inteistratified  with  great  beds  of  porphyry  and  porphyry-tufEi 
and  conglomerates.* 

India. — Beds  containing  Ammonites  and  other  fossils,  like  those  of  the  Lias 

*  (iuart,  Joum.  QtoL  Soc,  vol.  zvlL 
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and  Lo'wer  Oolites,  were  described  by  Mr.  Gnnt  as  occurriiig  in  Cutcb,  and  being 
associated  with  other  beds  containing  coal  and  plants  of  Oolitic  genera.*  In  the 
7tb  vol.  of  D'Archiac*s  History  of  the  Progress  of  Otology^  these  and  other  beds  in 
the  north  of  India  are  spoken  of  as  of  marine  origin  and  belonging  to  the  Oolitic 
Period,  and  a  vast  central  fresh -water  formation  of  Middle  and  Southern  India  is 
also  said  to  belong  to  the  same  period.  D'Archiac  quotes  Mr.  Carter's  "  Sum- 
mary of  the  Geology  of  India,"  f  who  says  that  the  Oolitic  series  of  India  consists 
of— 

4.  Diamond  conglomerate. 

8.  Panna  sandstone. 

2.  Eattra  shales,  with  limestones  and  coals. 

1.  Tara  sandstone. 

1.  The  Tara  sandstone  has  been  called  both  Old  and  New  Red  Sandstone.     It  is 

1000  feet  thick  and  without  fossils,  but  seems  to  pass  up  into 

2.  The  Kattra  (or  Kuttrah)  shales,  to  which,  according  to  Carter,  the  Burdwan 

and  other  coals  west  of  the  Hooghly  belong,  contain  plants  of  the  genera 
Olossopteris,  Tceniopteris,  Vertebraria,  Zamia,  etc.  etc,  together  with  those 
of  other  genera,  as  CalamUes,  Pecopteris,  PoadteSy  and  Sphenophyllum,  which 
are  both  Carboniferous  and  Oolitic  genera. 

8.  The  Panna  sandstone  has  a  maximum  thickness  of  2000  feet»  and  is  capped  in 
some  places  by 

4.  The  Diamond  conglomerate,  which  contains  pebbles  of  sandstone  and  quarts 
and  occasionally  diamonds. 

These  two  last  groups  do  not  contain  fossils,  but  were  believed  by  Newbold  to 
be  of  prsecretaceous  age. 

Australia, — In  a  recent  exploration  on  the  western  coast  Mr.  Gregory  dis- 
covered fossils,  such  as  a  Trigonia  and  Ammonite,  which  seem  more  like  those  of 
the  Oolitic  series  tluui  any  others.  This  therefore  lends  some  small  support  to 
the  belief  in  the  Oolitic  age  of  some  of  the  coal-beds  of  New  South  Wides,  Vic- 
toria, and  Tasmania,  in  which  plants  have  been  found  which  were  supposed  to  be 
necessarily  of  Oolitic  age.  t 

Arctic  JRegiotu. — ^St  Ajqjou,  of  the  Russian  navy,  asserted  many  yean  ago  that 
he  had  found  ammonites  in  the  cliffs  of  New  Siberia,  in  north  latitude  74.  Othera 
have  since  been  brought  home  by  Captain  Sir  Leopold  M'Qintock  from  Point 
"Wilkie  in  Prince  Patrick  Island,  76"*  20'  north.  One  of  these  has  been  called 
Ammonites  M^Clintocki,  and  compared  with  Ammonites  conoavus  of  the  Lower 
Oolites  of  France  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Haughton.  Sir  L.  M'Clintock,  Captain 
Sherrard  Osbom,  and  Sir  K  Belcher,  also  found  portions  of  Ichthyosaurus  in  those 
regions.  § 

*  Tram.  GtoL  Soc  LotuL,  vol  v.  Id  ser. 

t  Jowrn.  of  Bombay  Branch  of  Asiatic  Society. 

X  In  voL  i.  p.  8,  of  Hooker's  Himalayan  Jo»maU,  will  be  found  some  excellent  remarks 
on  Um  doabtfkil  nature  of  the  evidence  as  to  contemponinel^  of  beds  to  be  derived  fkom 
fossil  plants,  and  especially  from  fossil  ferns.  He  says — "  Amongst  the  many  collections 
of  fossil  plants  that  1  have  examined,  there  is  hardly  a  specimen  belonging  to  any  epoch 
■ufflcieDtly  perfect  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  the  species  to  which  it  belonged  can  be 
again  recognised.  The  botanical  evidences  which  geologists  too  often  accept  as  proofs  ot 
specific  identity,  are  such  as  no  botanist  would  attach  any  importance  to  in  the  inrestiga- 
tion  of  existing  plants.  The  faintest  traces  assumed  to  be  of  vegetable  origin  are  habitually 
uuule  Into  genera  and  species  by  naturalists  ignorant  of  the  structure,  affinities,  and  dlstri- 
bntion  of  living  plants." 

I  8es  Appendix  to  Fate  cf  Franklin,  by  Captain  Sir  L.  If 'Clintock.  If  unay :  London, 
18M. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

OBBTACEOXTS   FEBIOD. 

Thk  CretaceonB  Period  Ib  bo  called  from  the  Chalk  (in  Latin,  creta} 
which  was  formed  during  a  part  of  this  time  over  a  large  area  nov 
occupied  by  the  European  quarter  of  the  globe. 

We  have  just  seen  that  the  last  deposit  which  took  place  in  the 
British  area  during  what  has  been  called  the  Oolitic  Period  was  d 
fresh-water  origin.  The  first  deposits  of  the  Cretaceous  Period  within 
that  area,  according  to  the  grouping  adopted  by  Sir  0.  Lyell,  were  in 
like  manner  fresh-water  deposits.  Professor  Phillips  groups  all  these 
fresh-water  deposits  together,  and  includes  them  in  the  Oolitic  eeries. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  would  be  to  interpolate  another  distinct  period 
between  those  called  Oolitic  and  Cretaceous,  and  to  include  in  it  the 
Purbeck,  the  Wealden,  and  the  Lower  Greensand  deposits  ;  but  this  bae 
not  yet  been  attempted,  and  it  might  possibly  be  attended  with  as  manj 
difSculties  as  the  present  classification. 

On  both  petrological  and  palseontological  grounds  it  is  advisable  to 
separate  the  rocks  formed  during  this  period  into  two  large  groups  & 
Lower  and  an  Upper.     They  may  then  be  tabulated  as  follows : — 

8.  Haestricht  and  Faxoe  beds,  Pisolitic  chalk    100 

7.  White  Chalk,  with  flints    .  tip  to  1000  (or  more). 
6.  White  Chalk,  without  flmts 
5.  Chalk  marl 
4.  Upper  Greensand 

8.  Oanlt       .... 
Louver       i  ^*  l^^'^r  Greensand 

C3retaoeou8.  j  1.  Weddenlnri.  |  ^^^l^. 

The  groups  5,  6,  and  7,  forming  together  the  true  Chalk,  are  the 
most  important  and  persistent  members  of  the  series  in  Britain.  The? 
spread  in  one  unbroken  range  of  high  swelling  downs  across  England 
from  Dorchester  to  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  where  they  are  broken  thiongh 
by  the  broad  e.stuary  of  the  Wash  ;  they  re-appear  again  in  Lincolnshiref 
stretching  from  the  Wash  to  the  Humber,  and  again  in  Yorkshire,  where 
they  rise  into  the  hills  called  the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  and  terminate  in  tb« 
white  difb  of  Flamborough  Head.  In  Wiltshire  and  Hampshire  ^ 
ridge  is  expanded  into  the  wide  undulating  upland  called  SalisbuiJ 


Upper 
Cretaceous. ' 


„      600 
100 
npto    150 

„       200 
„       850 
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Plain,  from  which  the  chalk  spreads  towards  the  east  until  it  separates 
into  two  distinct  east  and  west  ridges,  one  called  the  South  Downs  run- 
ning north  of  Brighton  and  terminating  in  Beachy  Head ;  the  other 
called  the  North  Downs,  running  by  Guildford  and  Rochester  to  Dover 
and  the  North  and  South  Foreland  Another  ridge  parallel  to  these 
starts  from  Dorchester  to  Purbeck  Hill,  and  traverses  the  Isle  of  Wight 
from  the  Needles  to  Culver  Cliflfs.  Iai^  outlying  patches  of  Chalk 
occur  to  the  west  of  Dorchester,  the  most  westerly  being  near  Sidmouth, 
in  Devonshire.  It  is  in  the  south  of  England  only  that  the  group 
called  No.  1,  Tke  Wealden  Beds,  is  to  be  found,  chiefly  in  the  country 
between  the  two  ridges  just  spoken  of  as  the  North  and  South  Downs, 
or  to  the  southwaid  of  that  which  runs  through  Purbeck  and  the  Isle 
of  Wight 

The  following  drawing  (Fig.  163)  represents  a  section  through  part 
of  the  west  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  the  Cretaceous  series  and 
some  of  the  beds  above  them  may  all  be  seen  in  the  space  of  about  a  mile.* 


B      a    c  4  a 

V\8.  168. 
Section  through  Bhalcombe  Dovn,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 

/.  Chalk  With  flintst 1200? 


c  Chalk  without  flints  and  chalk  marl 

d.  Upper  Oreensand 

e.  Gaalt  .... 
h.  Lower  Oreensand 

a.  Wealdeh  beds,  exposed  to  a  depth  of 
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800 
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A  similar  section  by  Mr.  Bristow  is  given  in  Sheet  56,  in  a  line 
running  through  Purbeck  Hill,  in  which  the  total  thickness  of  the 
chalk  is  1400  feet,  and  that  of  the  Wealden  beds  also  1400  feet,  the 
Purbeck  beds  below  them  showing  196  feet  J 

The  Lower  Cretaoeous  Bocks. 

Under  this  division  are  embraced  two  groups — the  Wealden  and 
the  Lower  Oreensand. 

*  This  section  is  reduced  flrom  Sheet  47  of  the  Hor.  Sees,  of  the  Oeol.  Surrey,  drawn  by 
Ifr.  Bristow. 

t  The  chalk  with  flints  has  been  made  mnch  too  thin  in  this  woodcat,  and  that  without 
flints  too  thick.    See  Whitaker,  Quart  Joum.  GtoL  Soc,  toL  zzi.  pp.  400,  406. 

I  See  also  the  sections  on  the  margin  of  Professor  Bamsay's  Ifap  of  BngUmd  cmd  Walu. 
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1.  Ttu  W«»lden  Bada,  bo  called  bum  their  now  fonning  a  distria 
known  eis  the  Weald  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Snasei,  consist  of  a  gre«i 
serieB  of  eandatonea,  shales,  clay e,  &nd  aanda,  with  a  few  beds  of  limestone 
and  itonatone  occasionally.  They  are  oflen  full  of  lai^  fragments  of 
drift  wood,  and  of  the  remains  of  freah-water  shells,  and  of  some  fresh- 
water and  some  land  animals  (reptiles).  In  general  appearance  tin 
Wealden  rocks  not  unfrequently  resemUe  some  of  the  Coal-measnre*  of 
the  true  Carboniferou;  Period.  These  beds  suggest  a  delta  formed  at 
the  mouth  of  Home  large  river,  which  brought  down  the  sweepingi 
of  a  great  tract  of  dry  land  to  the  area  lying  between  Purbeck  and 
Boulogne. 

The  Wealden  rofka  are  commonl;^  divided  into  two  gmnpe — 


i.  The  Weald  Clay      . 

I.  The  Hastings  Sand  . 


FomU  Orunp  Ko,  M.-W«]il«i  FohIU. 

a.  Bndogenltfi  eroMU  c  Unlo  M.nMUII.  t  Cypridw  VildsD.H. 

b.  Cjnot  medlB.  d.  P«lBdlii»  BuTlonnn.  /   Ign»nod™  MutoUil. 

These  distinctions,  however,  seem  hardly  to  be  carried  ont  by  any 
precise  line  of  demarcation.    The  lower  bedj  are  more  arenaceous,  and 


^m 


■nan 


■P 
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tbe-  Tipper  more  argillaceous  ;  but  great  beds  of  clay  occur  interstratified 
with  the  Hastings  Sands,  and  beds  of  sand  with  the  Weald  day.  It  is 
probable  that  these  beds  change  their  character  laterally  as  well  as 
vertically,  great  banks  of  sand  and  large  deposits  of  mud  having  been 
formed  side  by  side.  The  sandstones  are  sometimes  impregnated  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  so  as  to  become  calcareous  grits,  and  small  beds  of 
limestone  (forming  Petworth  or  Sussex  Marble),  chiefly  consisting  of 
fresh-water  snail  shells  {Paludina),  occur  here  and  there  in  the  clay. 
Local  names  were  given  by  Dr.  Mantell  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
Wealden  series  in  different  places,  as  Ashbumham  Beds,  Worth  Sands, 
Tilgate  Beds,  Horsham  Beds,  etc,  the  Ashbumham  Beds  being  the 
lowest  of  the  series. 

Mr.  Drew,  late  of  the  Geological  Survey,  has  described*  with  more 
precision  the  greater  part  of  the  formation  as  it  exists  around  Tunbridge 
Wells,  and  has  since  treated  of  its  most  easterly  extension.  His  classi- 
fication, which  is  adopted  on  the  maps  of  the  Geological  Survey,  is  as 

follows : — 

Feet. 
5.  Weald  Clay,  with  some  local  beds  of  stone,  10  feet  thick  near  Hor- 
sham, and  hence  called  Horsham  stone,  lying  about  120  feet 

abore  the  base  of  the  clay 600 

'  4,  Tunbridge  Wells  Sand,  with  a  bed  of  clay  called  Grin- 
stead  clay,  sometimes  50  feet  thick,  coming  in  towards  the 
west  between  the  Upper  sand  above  and  the  Rock-sand  below  150  to  200 

3.  Wadhurst  Clay,  with  one  or  two  little  beds  of  sand,  a 
shelly  limestone,  formed  of  CyreTui^  and  a  band  of  clay- 
ironstone,  once  largely  used  for  iron-ore 

2.  Ashdown  Sand,  like  the  Tunbridge  Wells  sand,  and  con- 
taining subordinate  beds  of  clay  and  ironstone 

1.  Ashbumham  Beds. — Mottled  clays,  shells,  and  sandstones, 
sometimes  with  layers  of  limestone ;  the  bottom  not  shown 


PQ 


100  to  160 


160  to  250 
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Characteriatic  Fossils  of  the  Wealden  Beds. 


Plants  . 


dmchi/era 


Gasteropoda 


Ckthraria  Lyellii  . 
Endogenites  erosa  . 
Equisetum  Lyellii  . 
Lonchopteris  Mantellii 
Sphenopteris  gracilis 
Thuytes  Kurrianus 
Cyrena  major 
■  media 

Bf  ytilus  LyelUi 
Unio  Valdensis 

Mantellii 

Cerithium  carbonarinm. 
Melanopeis  tricarinata 


Mantell's  Meds.,  ch.  vi. 
Foss.  gr.  34,  a. 
Mantell's  Meds.,  fig.  12. 
€kol.  Tr.  voL  i.,  2d  ser. 
Ly.  Man.,  fig.  847. 
ManteU's  Meds.,  fig.  62. 
GeoL  Tr.  vol.  iv.,  2d  ser. 
Fosa  gr.  84,  b, 
GeoL  Tr.  voL  iv.,  2d  ser. 
Tab.  v.  and  Ly.  Man.  fig.  344. 
Foss.  gr.  84,  e. 

QeoL  Tr.  vol.  iv.,  2d  ser. 


*  Qfuuri,  Joum.  Gtol.  See.,  zriL  p.  27L  Memoir  on  Sheet  4  of  the  Geological  Surrey  Map 
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Oatt&npodu 
Onutaua 
Fish     .     . 

RepUUB    . 


Birds  .     . 


Neritina  Fittoni 
PaludiDA  fluTiomm 

Soflsexeiisii 

Cjprides  ValdensU 
EstheriA    ElUptica,   var. 

qnadrata  . 
Gyrodus  Mantellii . 
Lepidotos  Fittoni  . 
PycDodns  MaotelMi 
Hybodus  subcuriiuitiis 
Cetiosauros  brevis  • 
Chelooe  BeUii 

GoniopholiB  cnasidens 

t  HyUeosanriu  Owenii 
Ignanodon  MasteUii 
Pterodactylus  CliOii 
StreptospondyloB  migor 
Tretostemon  Bakevellii 
Paleonik  Cliftii. 


8ub- 


G«oL  Tr.  ToL  ir^  Sd 
FoM.  gr.  34,  d. 
Tab.  View. 

Foes.  gr.  84,  «  (magnified). 
Sow.  In  FHton'a  Mem.  pL  17, 
itg.  8. 


Owen,  PaL  p.  105,  figL  2S. 
Mantell's  TiL  foaa.,*  L  9. 
HanteU's  Meda.,  fig.  240. 
Owen,  Odont  p.  285,  pL  62, 

fig.  9. 
ManteU's  Wond.^  7th  ed. 
Bfantell's  Heda.,  ch.  zrii. 

Pnd.     TiL  foaa. 
Ow.  Brit.  Aas.  Rep. 
3CanteU*8  Meda.,  fig.  241. 


2.  The  Ifower  Qreenacadt  is  best  seen  at  Atherfield  and  other 
places  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  at  Hythe  and  Folkestone  on  the  coast 
of  Kent     In  the  latter  district  it  consigts  of  the  following  beds : — § 


4.  Folkestone  Beds,  sand  with  layers  of  calcareons  grit         ...  90 

3.  Sandgate  Beds,  greenisb  clayey  sand 80 

2.  Hythe  Beds  (Kentiah  Rag),  aliemationa  of  sandy  limestone,  and  rather 

calcareona  sand 60 

1.  Atherfield  Clay,  brown SO 

These  divisions  vary  both  in  character  and  thickness  westward,  and 
No.  3  is  sometimes  absent  In  Surrey  the  total  thickness  is  much 
greater.  The  clays  are  sometimes  excellent  fullers'  earth,  60  feet  in 
thickness,  and  are  most  abundant  in  the  lower  part  of  the  formation, 
the  upper  being  almost  entirely  sands.  The  general  colour  is  dark 
brown,  sometimes  red,  and  the  sands  are  often  bound  together  by  an 
abundance  of  oxide  of  iron,  from  which  the  formation  was  formerly 
called  Iron  Sand.  It  has  also  been  called  Shanklin  Sand  from  a  place 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  derives  its  name  of  Qreensand  from  the 
occurrence  of  a  number  of  little  dark  green  specks  (silicate  of  iron)  which 
are  sometimes  so  abundant  as  to  give  a  greenish  tinge  to  some  of  ^e 
beds ;  but  the  term  *^  green "  is  generally  quite  inapplicable  as  a 
dtKryptUm^  though  it  still  remains  as  a  commonly  received  wimt.    The 

*  Dr.  Mmntell'i  Ttigote  Foarib,  and  Wvnden  t^Qtuion' 
f  Bee  alflo  Owen's  PaXmnMon*  ■''d  BncUand'i  hfUqtwaUfr  TVcoMm. 
X  ¥m  a  detailed  acooont  of  thii  fonnatlon  in  Tariona  parts  of  England,  aee  I>r.  Vlttoe'i 
paper,  Tmna,  GtoL  Soc,  ser.  S,  Tol.  It.  p.  108. 

I  Memoir  on  Sheet  4  of  the  Geologieal  Surrey  Hap  (by  F.  Drew>. 
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-whole  formation  in  Britain  is  very  variotu  in  character  and  thickneM, 
its  maximum  being  843  feet  in  the  Isle  of  Wight* 

The  beds  immediately  above  the  Weald  Clay  show  sometimea  a  sort 
of  passage  Uthologically,  as  if  partly  made  up  of  those  below,  while  the 
fossils  are  quite  distinct,  being  entirely  marine.  It  appears  that  a  de- 
piewion  had  taken  place  and  allowed  the  sea  to  flow  over  the  area 
which  had  been  previooslj  covered  with  &eah  water.     The  chant[e  may 


FouU  Otonp  Ha.  U.— Lome  Oi««iiund  FowU*. 

a.  Holocjntli  elcgmoit  d.  Eingyn  idnutL 

i.  Rbjnchontlli  OlbUlL  e.  OervUlU  ussim. 

c  TeribntuU  Mils.  /■  Sphaarm  eomickU. 

t,  AaejXaemt  gigt*- 

thtu  be  one  of  conditions  rather  than  one  of  great  lapse  of  t 
supposition  stren^ithened  by  the  fact  of  the  bones  of  the  Igaanadan 
ManUUii  being  found  in  the  Lower  Qreensand,  showing  that  the  gteat 
reptile  etill  lived  on  some  neighbouring  land,  and  that  an  occasional 
carcass  of  it  was  swept  out  to  sea. 

At  its  north-western  outcrop  (in  Oxfordshire,  Bnckinghamahire, 
Bedfordshire,  and  Norfolk),  this  formation  consists  of  sand,  often  with 

•  ?CFli>MUidn>lMUOD,  Oiiart./«ini,S«I.5oii.,ToLLp.lM:uidFIttoii,IUd.,TDLIll. 
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masses  of  iron  sandstone.  In  Berkshire  it  occurs  nnder  the  local  condi- 
tion of  the  "  Farringdon  Gravel "  containing  a  great  number  of  foesils 
from  oolitic  beds,  as  described  by  Mr.  Qodwin  Austen.* 


Characteristic  FouUt  of  the  Lower  Oreenaand. 


Plants      .     . 

Aciinozoa 

Eehinodermaia 


Crustacea 
Brachiopoda  . 

C(mch\fera     . 


Abietites  Benstedi . 
Holocystifl  elegans 
Cardiaster  Benstedi 
Hemipneustes  Fittoni 
Salenia  punctata     . 
Meyeria  Vectensis  . 
Rhynchonella  Gibbsii 
Terebratula  sella    . 
Astarte  BeaumontiL 
Cardium  sphaeroidiam     . 
CucuUaea  costellata 
Cythenea  parva 
Exogyra  einuata 
Gervillia  anceps 
Myacites  mandibula 
Perna  Mulleti 
Bequienia  (Diceras)  Lonsdaleii 
Sphsera  oorrugata  . 
Thetis  minor 
Trigonia  daedalia     . 


caudata 


Oasteropoda 
C^halopoda 


Reptiles 


Pleurotomaria  gigantea  . 
Pteroceras  Fittoni 
Ammonites  martini 
Ancyloceras  (Scaphites)  gigas 
Belemnites  dilatatus 
Crioceras  Duvalii 
Nautilus  plicatus    . 
Protemys  serrata    . 


Q.  J.  G.  8.,  voL  iL 
Fobs.  gr.  35,  a. 
Jd..  Cv.  •>•}  Lfec.  4. 

Ibid. 
Tab.  View. 

Mantell's  Wonders,  fig.  73. 
Foss.  gr.  35,  6. 
Ibid.     85,  c. 

Q.  J.  G.  a,  vol.  L 

Sow.  M.  G.  447. 
Ibid,        518. 

FosH.  gr.  35,  d. 
Ibid.     35,  e. 

Sow.  M.  G.  43. 

Tab.  V.  andLy.  Man., fig.  330. 

Tab.  View. 

Foss.  gr.  35,  /. 

Tab.  View. 

Sow.  M.  C.  88. 

I  Tab.  V.  and  PhilL  Man.,  fig. 
[      286. 

Geol.  Tr.  vol.  iv.,  2d  ser. 

Tab.  View. 
Ibid. 

Foss.  gr.  35,  g. 

ManteU's  Med.,  fig.  141. 

Tab.  View. 

Owen.  Br.  Foss.  Bept. 


The  Upper  Cretaceous  Hocks. 
8.  Gault. — This  is  a  stiff  blue  clay,  often  used  for  brickmaking. 
It  can  be  seen  very  well  at  Cambridge  and  at  Folkestone,  and  at 
various  places  below  the  escarpments  of  the  chalk.  To  the  north  of 
Cambridgeshire  it  stretches  into  Norfolk,  but  disappears  when  the 
^'Red  Chalk'*  sets  in.  The  fossils  in  it  are  often  beautifully  pre- 
served, as  in  other  similar  clays,  having  been  well  packed  and  pro- 
tected from  atmospheric  or  other  influences. 


Foraminifera 
Actinozoa 


Characteristic  Fossils  of  the  Oault. 

Rotalina  caracoUa. 

Cyathina  Bowerbanki  .  Br.  Foss.  Cor. 

CyclocyathuB  Fittoni  .  .         Tab.  View. 

Trochocyathus  conulus  .  .         Foss.  gr.  36,  a. 


*  QtMrt.  Jonm.  Geok  Soc,  vol.  vi.  p.  454. 
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^CtilUOM.      . 

Trochosmilii  snlcaU       . 

Br.  Tou.  Cot. 

M.G.  8..Itec.  6. 

Pentacriiiiis  IHttoai 

Geol.  Tr.  vol.  iv. 

AnntUda        . 

Serpala  srticulata  . 

Sow.  H.  C.  G99. 

Crtutacta       . 

ST^b.  V    ttd   MaLt 

flg.  les. 

Cone/ii/era 

Inoceraanu  conceatricM 

Tab.  Vie». 

Fose.  gr.  Sfl,  b. 

Nncula  p«ctiiiBt»    . 

Tab.  View. 

PlicatuU  pectinoidea      . 

FoM.  gr.  88.  c 

OajUmpoda   . 

T»b.  View. 

Nstica  GrnlBna      . 

Hid. 

Rostellaria  CMinata 

F™.  gr.  8fl,  rf. 

Scaldria  Oftultins   . 

Ibid.     SB,  e. 

Tab.  View. 

Pt&ropoda      . 

Fobs.  gr.  3fl,  /. 

Cephalopoda  . 

Ammcmites  dentatos 

Tab.  View. 

FouU  Qronp  No.  U. 
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intarmptai 


F««.  P-.  38,  s 
T»b.  View. 

Belemnitn  minuDiu 

H4miUa  ktteiinstui  Fou.  gr.  36,  k. 

(Ancf cloctrai]  spinigar      hj.  Mul  fig.  325- 

Ualicoceru  (UuDiUa)  rotundiu        Tab.  View.. 

4.  npp«r  Groemuid. — This  Bet  of  beds  often  resembles  the  Lower 
Qreensand  in  Utholc^cal  character,  but  the  Mme  caution  is  to  be  vaei 
in  taking  ila  designation  for  a  nanu  only  and  not  for  a  deacriptioA,  «a 
the  aands  are  hj  no  means  always  green,  and  other  sands,  espedallj 
Bonie  Tertiary  eanda,  are  to  be  found  quite  as  green,  or  greener,  than 


« I 


n.  Chanendopon  ruDgtrnrmli. 
b.  Hlcnbuia  coroDuU. 

c   Echiuoi  gmiuloiai.  /. 

^.  Ammanltel  AmituL 

those  which  hare  received  the  name  of  "  GreBosand,"  In  DowetBhire 
and  the  south-west  of  England  the  upper  part  of  the  deposit  is  a  sand- 
stoDB  or  grit,  with  many  bauda  and  layers  of  chert  This  sandetoue  i> 
the  Firestone  of  Surrey,  where  it  is  worked  at  the  foot  of  the  Chalk 
Downa  near  NutSeld.     In  Hampahiie  the  sandstone  becomes  terj  ol- 
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careous  and  white  in  colour,  so  much  so  as  to  be  easily  mistaken  for 
some  of  the  hard  beds  of  the  Lower  Chalk,  into  which  this  Malm  Rock 
(as  it  is  locally  called)  seems  to  pass  in  a  northerly  direction,  so  far  as 
mineral  character  is  concerned.  A  thin  bed  of  phosphatic  concretions, 
sometimes  probably  coprolitic,  and  therefore  valuable  to  the  agricul- 
turist, is  generally  met  with  between  the  Firestone  beds  and  the  lower, 
most  part  of  the  Chalk.  This  band  of  Chloritic  Marl,  as  it  is  called, 
was  assigned  to  the  latter  series  by  Edward  Forbes,  from  the  first  ap- 
pearance in  it  of  Scaphites  and  other  chalk  fossils.  It  has  been  sur- 
mised that  the  Upper  Greensand  may  be  in  part  a  shore  deposit,  and 
therefore  contemporaneous  with,  rather  than  preceding,  the  lowest  beds 
of  the  chalk  ;  but  wherever  the  two  are  together,  we  always  find  the 
Upper  Greensand  underneath  the  Cluilk  MarL  In  Cambridgeshire  the 
Upper  Greensand  is  often  not  more  than  nine  inches  thick,  but  it 
thickens  towards  the  west  and  south,  and  in  Wiltshire  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight  is  over  100  feet.  In  the  latter  place,  and  in  Dorsetshire  and 
Devonshire,  it  consists  largely  of  sandstone,  with  layers  of  chert. 


SpongidcB  .     • 

Aciin4>zoa .     . 
JSchinodernuUa 


Annelida  . 
Brachiopoda 


Conchifera 


Oasteropoda  . 

Cephalopoda  . 
Fith 


«         • 


Characteristic  Fossils  of  Uu 

Chenendopora  fungiformiB 
Siphonia  pyriformis 
Vertioillitea  anastomosans 
Hicrabacia  coronula 
Parastnea  stricta    . 
Catopygus  carinatns 
Diadema  Bennettin 
DiKcoidea  subnculus 
Echinus  granulosus 
Salenia  personata    . 
Vermicularia  concava 
Rhyuchonella  latissima 
Terebratella  pectita 
Terebratula  biplicata 
Terebrirostra  lyra  . 
Area  carinata 
Cardium  Hillanuni 
Cucullaea  fibrosa     . 
Exogyra  columba  . 
Gryphsea  vesiculosa 
Pecten  quinquecostatus 
Pectuncttlus  sublsevis 
Thetis  m^jor 
Trigonia  deedalia    . 
ActBon  affinis 
Natica  Gentii 
Turritella  granulata 
Ammonites  auritiu 
— ^— —  rostratus 

Edaphodon  Sedgwick! 


Upper  Chrcensand. 

Foss.  gr.  37»  a. 

Tab.  v.,  and  Ly.  Man.  820. 

Mant.  Med.,  fig.  70. 

Foss.  gr.  87,  b. 

Br.  Foss.  Cor. 

M.  G.  S.,  Dec.  1. 

Ibid,     Dec.  5. 

Ibid.     Dec.  1. 
Foss.  gr.  87,  c. 
Tab.  View. 
Tab.  View. 
Dav.  Cr.  Brach. 
Tab.  View. 
Foss.  gr.  37,  d. 
Ly.  Man.,  tig.  323. 
Sow.  M.  C,  44. 
Tab.  View. 

Ibid. 
Foss.  gr.  37,  e. 
Sow.  M.  C,  869. 
Tab.  View. 
Foss.  gr.  87,  /. 
Sow.  M.  S.,  513. 
Tab.  View. 

Ibid, 
Sow.  M.  C,  54. 
Tab.  View. 
Foss.  gr.  37,  g. 
Sow.  M.  C,  173. 

!Ag.  sp.  Poiss.  Foss.  pL  40,  f. 
17,  18. 
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Reptiles    .     .     Professor  Sedgwick,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Britisli  \mrtnaMmK 

Oxford,  gave  an  acoonnt  of  the  wonderful  reptilian  nssai 
that  had  been  lately  discorered  in  the  little  seam  of  the  Cfne 
Greensand  at  Cambridge,  and  of  their  deterxninatiaB  br  ?i> 
fessor  Owen.*  Among  them  were  remains  of  DinosamnB^ 
analogous  to  the  Iguanodon  ;  of  TdtMourvLs  ;  Ichihy^&n^^ 
five  or  six  ;  P/ioKtuma,  one  ;  and  ten  species  of  I^tavdadt^ 
▼arjring  in  size  from  that  of  a  pigeon  or  Wadagaacar  bat,  up  ^ 
one  with  a  spread  of  wing  25  feet  across.  There  wen  sIid 
species  of  Turtles,  large  and  smalL 

Birds  ...     In  addition  to  these,  the  bones  of  two  species  of  birds  had  hea 

discovered,  which  must  have  been  about  the  sue  of  a  ptgeoa. 
but  belonged  to  the  order  NaUUares^  and  were  perliapa  aOisd 
to  gulls. 

The  Chalk. — Over  the  beds  thiu'deflcribed  extends  the  great  fonnt- 
tion  of  the  true  chalk,  the  subdiTiaionfl  of  which  may  be  thus  described  >— 

6.  Chalk  Marl. — The  top  of  the  Upper  Greensand  becoioes  aigil- 
laceous,  and  passes  upwards  into  a  pale  buff-coloured  marl  or  ai^g^Uaoeois 
limestone,  sometimes  of  sufficient  consistency  to  be  used  as  a  building 
stone.  This  in  its  higher  portion  begins  to  lose  the  argillaceous  cltf- 
racter,  and  gradually  passes  into  the  soft  white  pulverulent  liznestoiief 
familiar  to  every  one  as  chalk.  In  Bedfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire  it 
has,  however,  a  well-marked  top  bed,  known  as  the  ''Tottemhoe-stone-'t 

6.  White  Chalk  without  Flints. — This  is  a  great  mass  of  soft  and 
often  pulverulent  limestone,  thick-bedded,  the  stratification  ohsa 
obscure,  partly  from  the  obliteration  of  the  bedding  planes,  partly  from 
the  abundance  of  quadrangular  and  diagonal  joints,  the  surfaces  of 
which  are  often  weather-stained,  dirty  green,  or  yellow.  Nodular  balli 
of  iron  pyrites,  radiated  internally,  are  frequent  in  it,  and  bj  their 
decomposition  produce  rusty  stains  in  the  rock. 

7.  "White  Chalk  with  Flints. — There  are  no  lithological  disdne- 
tions  between  the  Lower  and  Upper  Chalk,  except  the  occurrence  in 
the  latter  of  rows  of  nodules  of  black  flint,  and  occasionally  of  seams 
and  layers  of  the  same  substance.  These  occur  either  along  the  planes 
of  stratification  or  parallel  to  them,  so  that  they  point  out  clearly  tht 
original  bedding  of  the  rock.  In  Yorkshire  apd  Lincolnshire  there  are 
red  layers  in  this  division,!  as  is  also  the  case  in  Northern  Germany 
to  a  much  greater  extent 

It  is  rare  to  find,  either  in  the  Upper  or  Lower  Chalk,  anything 
but  pure  limestone  or  pure  flint  Little  pebbles,  however,  sometimes 
occur  in  it,  probably  carried  by  the  roots  of  plants ;  and  in  a  clifi^  a 
little  east  of  Dieppe,  I  once  observed,  in  the  heart  of  the  Upper  Chalk, 
a  little  band,  about  8  inches  thick  and  20  feet  long,  of  brown  clay  or 
marl,  perfectly  interstratified  with  the  Chalk,  and  not,  as  it  seemed  to 

*  This  seam  is  probably  representatlye  of  the  cbloritio  m«rl  of  the  soath-weaten  cooatiaL 
t  (iuaH.  Joum,  QmL  Soo.,  voL  szL  p.  898.  X  ^^i^-»  ^oL  zxili  pp.  SS7-942. 
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.  me,  connected  with  naj  pit-holes,  hj  wHch  it  could  have  been  Bvept 

in  &om  the  surface.     Mr.  Qodwin-Anaten  htu  described  the  occurrence 

-  of  a  luge  bouldet  of  gnmite,  apparently  of  ScandinaTian  origin,  which 

'  'was  found  in  the  Chidk  near  Ciojdon,  and  other  exttaneous  fn^roeitts 

both  there  and  elsewhere.* 

Although  the  Chalk  and  the  CarboniferonA  Limestone  are  so  differ- 


. 


f  ohU  aroap  Ho.  a&— Lowu  Ctulk  PouUi. 
a  AunchytH  inligloboau.        A  Uiu  HopCTl.  g.  ScApbltei  eqiuilii. 


L  TunllltM  ootUtui. 


ent  in  texture  and  indnration,  there  is  jet  a  certain  resemblance  in 
the  fonns  of  the  country  they  produce,  "nteir  hills  have  equally  broad 
nndnlating  gr&My  downs,  the  escarpments  of  which  are  quite  smooth 
in  the  chalk,  while  they  are  notched  into  steps  in  the  Mountain  Lime- 
etone.    Their  valleys  are  aUke  marked  by  scaurs,  and  tors,  and  pin- 

*  Ourt  Ann.  Ctei.  Soc,  vol  iIt.  p  151.  n*  b«t  ucnoot  oT  the  mcuulDn  of  bcdi 
In  Ibe  ClHlk,  In  ■  limited  diatrict,  I*  In  the  idmlnbla  papei  bf  W.  Phllllpa,  On  the  Chitk 
CIIBk  ot  DoTei  (TVniw  Gtd.  Sue,,  m.  1,  toI.  v.  p.  IT,  IBIR  ;  tcprinted  In  ConybHrt  end 
Pbllllpi'i  OMUna  aj  Oalon  a/  ^land  and  Ifaba}.  Ill  other  perti  the  component  bwie 
MMB  to  be  dlStoent  (WhIUkar,  Ijtiart,  Jam^  (M.  Stt,  toL  nL  p.  BR8> 
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nacles,  as  any  gne  may  see  by  comparing  the  forms  of  the  rocVs  on  tl( 
Bides  of  the  valley  of  the  Seine  with  those  in  the  valleys  of  Derbysliin. 
The  forma  are,  of  course,  bolder,  larger,  and  more  durable,  in  the  Una 
than  the  former. 

CharaeUrulie  FottiU  of  the  CKali.  —  These  are  very  nnmerow 
certain  forrns  beiog  found  more  or  less  common  throughout  the  CTuit. 
and  several  being  common  to  the  whole  Upper  Cretac^ons  sieries,  fno 


FduU  Oronp  Ko.  SB.— Dppar  Chalk  FouUi. 
a.  Hmnpltsa  onmtiu,  (,  CruiJi  Ign»l»rBeI>tt«. 

t).  Oonjuter  PatklDsoiiL  /  Tinbntula  ounu. 

c.  Otlerltn  ilbogilenu.  g.  iDocenniTu  lAnurckll. 

d.  lUcruEer  eor-ugninam.  A.  Pectan  nitMu. 


the  Qault  to  the  Upper  Chftlk.  It  appears  that  it  is  poaaible  to  self* 
two  liBte  of  fossils,  one  set  being  either  peculiar  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  chalk,  or  most  abundant  in  it  ;  the  other  set  being  equally  confinai 
to,  or  most  common  in,  the  upper  part  of  it  It  seems,  however,  W 
me,  to  be  the  best  for  the  sake  of  reference  to  unite  the  two  lists  witii 
which  Mr.  Baily  has  supplied  me,  appending  to  each  species  a  U,  for 
the  Upper  Chalk,  L.  for  the  Lower  Chalk,  and  IL  for  the  Chalk  Mari. 
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SpongidoB  .     . 


Foraminifera, 


Choanites  Konigi,  U. 
Ventriculites  decuirena,  U. 

radiatuB,  U. 

Bulimina  obliqaa,  U. 
Cristellaria  rotiilata,  U.  . 
Dentalina  gracilis,  U. 
Rotalina  omata,  U. 
Actimoxoa  .     .     Coelosmilia  laxa,  U. 

Stephanophyllia  Bowerbankii,  L. 

Echinodemmta  Ananchytes  ovatus,  U.     . 

Ananchytes  subglobosiis,  L. 
Bourgueticrinus  ellipticus,  U. 
Cardiaster  granulosus,  U. 
Cidarifi  perornata,  U. 
Discoidea  cylindrica,    L. 
Galerites  albogalerus,  U. 
Goniaster  Parkinsoni,  U. 
Marsupites  omatus,  U. 
'  Micraster  cor-anguinum,  U. 
Salenia  Austeni,  L. 
Serpula  amphisboena,  L. 
Enoploclytia  Sussexiensis,  L. 
Heteropora  cryptopora,  U. 
Lunulites  cretaceus,  U. 
Brachiopoda  .     Crania  Ignabergensis,  U. 

Parisiensis,  U.     . 


Anndida  . 
Crv-atacea  . 
Polyzoa    . 


Conchifera 


Oasteropoda  . 
Cephalopoda  . 


Magas  pumila,  U. 
Rhynchonella  Cuvieri,  L. 

octoplicata,  U. 

Terebratula  camea,  U.     . 
Terebratuliua  striata,  U. 
Exogjrra  conica,  U. 
Inoceramus   Brongniarti,  U. 

Lamarckii,  U. 

mytiloides,  L. 

Lima  Hoperi,  L.     . 
Ostnea  frons,  L.     . 

vesicnlaris,  U. 

Pecten  Beaveri,  L. 

nitidus,  U. 

Plicatula  inilata,  L. 

Pholadomya  decussata,  L. 

Spondylus  (Plagiostoma)8pino8u«,U.  Tab.  View. 

Avellana  cassis,  L.  .        .         D'Orbigny. 

Phonis  canaliculatns,  L.  Ibid, 

Pleurotomaria  perspectiva,  fj.  Sow.  M.  C.  428. 

Ammonites  complanatus,  L.     .  Ibid.      94. 

Rothomagensis,  M.  Ly.  Man.,  fig.  324. 

varians(ChloritlcmArl),Ib  Foss.  gr.  38,  e. 

Baculites  anceps,  L.         .        .  Ihid.     38,/. 

Belemnitella  mucronata,  U.      .  Ihid.     39,  i. 


Tab.  V.  and  Mant  Med.,  fig.  75. 
Tab.  V. 

Ly.  Man.,  fig.  318,  and 
Mant  Med.,  fig.  81. 

Mant.  Med.,  fig.  109. 


Brit.  Foss.  Cor. 

Ibid. 
Tab.   V.    and 
Mant.  Med.,  tig.  104. 
Foss.  gr.  38,  a. 
Dix.  Foss.  Suss.* 
Tab.  View. 
Dix.  Foss.  Suss. 
Mem.  G.  S.,  Dec  1. 
Foss.  gr.  39,  c. 

Ibid,     39,  b. 

Ibid.     39,  a. 

Ibid,     39,  d. 
M.  G.  S.,  Dec.  6. 
Goldfiiss. 
Mant.  Med.,  fig.  169. 

Mant.  Med.,  cut  70,  fig.  1. 
Foss.  gr.  39,  e. 
Tab.  View. 

Tab.  V.  and  Ly.  Man.  300. 
Foss.  gr.  38,  b. 
Tab.  V.  and  Ly.  Man.  299. 
Foss.  gr.  39,/. 
Dav.  Brach. 
Sow.  M.  C.  605. 
Ibid.        441. 
Foss.  gr.  39,  g. 

Ibid.     38,  c. 

Ibid,     38,  (f. 
Sow.  M.  C.  366. 
Ly.  Man.  fig.  3o9. 
Ibid.     fig.  304. 
Foss.  gr.  39,  h. 
Sow.  M.  C.  409. 
Phill.  G.  Y.  t  2. 


*  Dixou's  FossUs  c^f  Sussex. 
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SO. 
79, 


Sharpe,  Chalk  MolL* 
B'Orbignj. 

Mant.  Med.,  fig.  151. 
Fo8s.  gr.  38,  g^ 
Ibid,     88,  A. 
Mantell's  Wond.,  ^  S3. 
Diz.  Toss.  Sujss. 
Mantell's  Wond.,  fig. 

IlntL 
Diz.  Fo88.  Snas. 
Ly.  Man.,  fig.  321. 
Mant  Med.,  fig.  238. 
Diz.  Fobs.  Susa. 

Ilnd, 
Mant  Med.,  ch.  zriL 
Diz.  Foss.  Suss. 

Ibid. 
Ow.  Br.  Foes.  Rep. 


Cephalopoda  .     Belenmitella  plena,  L. 

Hamites  Bimplez,  L. 

Nautilus  elegans,  L. 

Scaphites  equalis,  L. 

Turrilites  cofltatnii,  L. 
Fish    .     .     .     Beryz  Leweeiensis,  U. 

Lainna  acuminata,  U. 

Macropoma  Mantellii,  U. 

Osmeroidea  Lewesiensis,  U. 

Otodus  appendiculatus,  U. 

PtychoduB  decurrena,  L. 
IUptile$    .     .     Chelone  Benstedi,  L. 

Dolichosaurua  longioollus,  L. 

Ichthyosaurus  caiupylodon,  L. 

Mosasaurus  gracilis,  U. 

Plesiosaums  Bemaidi,  L. 

Polyptychodon  intemiptus,  L. 

Pterodactylus  Curieri,  L. 

There  are  in  Britain  t  no  beds  containing  chalk  fossils,  or  in  aaj 
way  belonging  to  the  Chalk,  lying  above  the  tme  Chalk  with  flints. 

8.  Maeatrioht  or  Pisolltio  Chalk. — In  parts  of  the  North  of  France, 
however,  there  occur  carious  banks  of  a  white  pisolitic  limestone,  rat- 
ing apparently  in  hollows  of  the  chalk,  not  always  on  exactly  the  upper 
portion  of  it,  and  being  therefore  apparently  slightly  uncomformable  to 
it    It  occurs  also  sometimes  on  the  same  level  as  the  lower  beds  of  the 
Tertiary  rocks  about  it     The  fossils  are  rather  peculiar,  but  %ome  d 
them  are  true  Cretaceous,  while  none  I  believe  are  Tertiary  forms. 
Near  Maestricht,  in  Holland  also,  the   chalk  with  flints  (No.  7)  is 
covered  by  a  kind  of  chalky  rock  with  grey  flints,  over  which  axe  some 
loose  yellowish  limestones,  without  flints,  and  being  sometimes  ahno^ 
made  up  of  fossils.     Similar  beds,  containing  some  of  the  same  fossils, 
occur  also  at  Fazoe  in  Denmark. 

Characteristic  Fossils. — Together  with  several  true  Cretaceous  fossil^ 
such  as  Pecten  qvadricostcUus,  Belemnites  mucronatuSf  Terebratula  canuOy 
etc.,  these  beds  contain  species  of  the  genera  Volviay  Fcuciolariay  CyprnBO, 
Oliva^  Mitra,  Cerithiumj  Fustis,  TrochuSj  PaieUay  Emarginyla^  etc, 
several  of  which  genera  are  elsewhere  found  in  Tertiary  rocks  only 
In  the  beds  near  Maestricht,  the  head  of  a  large  lacertilian  reptile  vbs 
formerly  discovered,  which  received  the  name  of  Mosasaurus  HofmanniX 
of  which  the  head  alone  is  more  than  three  feet  long.  § 

Outlying  English  Deposits. — ^There  are  some  outlying  deposits 
in  different  parts  of  England,  respecting  which  there  are  some  doubts 
as  to  their  exact  place  in  the  series. 

•  "Chalk  MoUusca,"  by  D.  Sharpe— Pol.  Soc 

t  It  was  stated  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Oxford  that  near  Nonridi 
beds  occurred  like  the  Maestricht  chaUc.  It  was  also  said  that  a  boring  had  been  put  down 
there  800  feet  in  the  chalk  with  flints,  without  piercing  through  into  the  Chalk  without  flbita 

X  HanUll's  Jfob.,  Fig.  237.  |  Owen's  Pal(JBontology»  P.  S79. 
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The  Speeton  Olay  of  Yorkshire  lies  immediately  underneath,  but 
unconformable  to,  the  **  Red  Chalk/'  and  rests  upon  the  Coralline  Oolite. 
In  its  lower  part  it  consists  of  beds  of  Kimeridge  and  Portland  age,  but 
in  its  upper  part  we  find  500  feet  of  blue  clay,  which  by  its  character- 
istic fossils  is  proved  to  belong  to  the  *'  Neocomian  *'  formation,  the , 
higher  part  being  the  equivalent  of  the  Lower  Qreensand  of  the  south 
of  England,  and  the  lower  part  probably  representing  the  Wealden.* 
Like   beds,  but  interbedded   with  sandy  limestones,  sandstones,  and 
ironstones  of  oolitic  structure  (the  **  Tealby  Series  "),  occur  in  Lincoln- 
Bhire.t     The  whole   of  these  beds  have  a  remarkable   resemblance 
to  the  Neocomian  (Hilsthon  and  Hilsconglomerat)  of  North-western 
Qennany,  and  they  are  especially  interesting,  as  being  the  only  repre- 
sentatives of  the  lower  part  of  the  marine  Neocomian  in  this  country. 

The  Greensands  of  Black  Down,  on  the  borders  of  Devonshire,  in- 
clude a  mixture  of  fossils  which  elsewhere  are  confined  to  the  Lower 
Greensand,  the  Qault,  and  the  Upper  Qreensand. 

The  fresh-water  iron  sands  capping  Shotover  Hill,  near  Oxford,  have 
been  mapped  as  Lower  Greensand  by  the  Geological  Survey,  though  it 
is  possible  that  these  may  belong  to  the  Wealden  beds,  t 

The  Bed  Chalk  at  the  base  of  the  White  Chalk  of  Norfolk,  Lin- 
coln, and  Yorkshire,  in  which  latter  locality  it  rests  unconformably  on 
the  Speeton  clay,  lb  peculiar,  not  only  from  its  Hthological  character, 
but  from  containing  some  peculiar  fossils,  along  with  others,  that  range 
from  the  Gault  into  the  Chalk.  Mr.  H.  Seeley  §  supports  the  supposi- 
tion of  its  being  a  part  of  the  Upper  Greensand,  which  is  not  other- 
wise represented  north  of  Cambridge  ;  but  the  Rev.  T.  Wiltshire 
classes  it  with  Gault  || 

The  existence  of  local  groups  of  rock,  however,  that  will  not 
exactly  fit  into  the  general  series,  either  from  their  containing  fossils 
different  from  those  found  in  any  other  group,  or  from  their  uniting 
parts  of  two  sets  of  fossils  which  are  elsewhere  distinct — although 
sometimes  perplexing — seems  to  me  neither  unnatural  nor  different 
from  what  might  be  expected.  It  merely  shows  us  that  which  has  been 
often  before  insisted  on,  namely,  that  our  series  is  a  series  of  frag- 
ments, and  not  one  of  absolutely  continuous  succession.  The  intervals 
of  time  which  have  elapsed  between  the  deposition  of  successive  beds 
have  been  often  very  great,  those  between  formations  may  have  been 
still  vaster ;  hence  the  local  deposits  formed  here  and  there  during 
these  intervals  will  of  course  often  have  characteristics  different  from, 
or  intermediate  between,  the  preceding  and  following  groups. 

*  J.  W.  Jadd,  Quart  Jowm,  GwL  Soc.t  vol  zzIt.  p.  S1&  t  Ibid.  vol.  zziU.  p.  827. 

\  See  GtoL  Survey  Memoin,  Sheet  18  ;  and  also  ProC  FhiUips  in  Quart.  Joum.  OeoL  8oe., 
ToL  xir.  p.  S80. 

I  In  a  paper  in  the  AnnaU  and  MagoMint  of  Natural  Hittory,  for  April  1861. 
B  ^Noit  Joum,  GSeoI.  Bog.,  voL  zzv.  p.  185. 
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Tjie  and  Position  of  the  Cretaoeons  BoekB  in  Kngland.— 

There  is  yet  another  cause  for  uncertainty  in  the  exact  determhiitwr. 
of  the  date  of  some  of  the  deposits  at  the  base  of  the  Cretaceov 
series  in  different  parts  of  Engknd,  and  that  is,  that  they  axe  atnp 
.  more  or  less  unconformable  to  the  Oolitic  rocks  beloir.  A  saxhee  d 
erosion  was  formed  upon  the  Oolitic  rocks  before  the  deposition  of  tk 
Cretaceous  beds,  thus  producing  irregularities  in  the  nature  and  ita^- 
ness  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  gaps  in  the  series  According  to  ProiesBos 
Phillips,  erosion  is  apparent  in  Oxfordshire  in  the  Oolitic  aeries  itseU, 
since  he  attributes  the  absence  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Conlline 
Oolite  there  to  its  erosion,  before  the  deposition  of  the  Kimeridge  CUj, 
and  it  has  long  been  known  that  from  Oxfordshire  towarda  the  Boitli- 
east,  the  Oolitic  beds,  from  the  Oxford  Clay  upwards,  are  eaccesdydr 
overlapped  by  the  Lower  Cretaceous  beds.  The  occurrence  of  a  Uttk 
bank  of  Coral  Rag  near  Upware,  between  Cambridge  and  Ely,  makei 
the  former  continuity  of  that  formation  probable. 

When  we  get  into  Yorkshire,  we  know  that  the  Chalk  itself  refts 
on  the  Lias,  owing  apparently  to  a  local  elevation  of  the  Oolitic  beds 
above  the  sea,  and  their  consequent  denudation  before  the  deposition  d 
any  of  the  Cretaceous  series,  as  shown  in  Phillips's  section  to  his  pap^ 
on  the  Oolites  of  Yorkshire.* 

The  proof  of  elevation  and  denudation  having  taken  place  in  the 
Oolites  before  the  deposition  of  the  Cretaceous  series,  is  interesting  iHieii 
taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  at  Harwich,  Kentish  Town,  and 
Calais,  deep  borings  put  down  in  search  of  water  have,  after  passii^ 
through  the  Cretaceous  series,  come  down,  not  into  Oolitic  rocks,  bnt 
into  others  apparently  of  Palaeozoic  age.  At  Harwich  they  found  s 
dark  grey  slate  with  Po»idonomyay  at  a  depth  of  about  1025  feet,  just 
below  the  base  of  the  Gault  At  Kentish  Town  they  reached  the  base 
of  the  Gault  at  1113  feet,  and  then  passed  through  188  feet  of  red. 
rocks,  clays,  sandstone,  and  conglomerates,  some  of  which  appeared  to 
me  very  like  the  trappean  breccia  of  the  Permian  rocks  of  the  Midland 
Counties.t  At  Calais  the  Chalk  was  pierced,  and  rocks  identified  as 
true  Coal-measures  were  reached  at  the  depth  of  1100  feet.  On 
following  the  nearly  horizontal  Chalk  into  the  north  of  France  aD<i 
Belgium,  the  Carboniferous  and  other  Palsaozoic  rocks  in  a  highly  con- 
torted state  come  out  from  underneath  it,  having  suffered  vastly  &o°^ 
the  denudation  which  produced  the  surface  on  which  the  Cretaoeona 
rocks  were  deposited. 

Drawing  a  condusion  from  these  facts,  Mr.  Qodwin-Austen,  before 
the  boring  of  the  wells  at  London  and  Harwich,  suggested  the  probability 

•  Qmri.  Joum.  Otol.  Soc.,  vol.  xiv. 

t  Bee  Prestwich,  Quart  Joum.  GeoL  Soe.,  zil  and  ziv. ;  and  Memoin  of  Geological  Sorrcj. 
Sheet  7. 
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of  a  ridge  of  Carboniferous  and  other  Palseozoic  rocks  existing  at  no 
great  depth,  and  reaching  from  the  Ardennes  and  the  Eifel  on  tibe  east, 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  Somerset,  and  Devon  on  the  west,  this 
old  ridge  being  overlaid  nnconformably  by  the  Mesozoic  rocks — the 
Triassic,  the  Oolitic,  and  the  Cretaceous  deposits  successively  over- 
lapping each  other  from  west  to  east,  as  the  old  Paheozoic  land  became 
successively  submerged  in  that  direction.* 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  anticlinal  of  the  Weald  and  Salisbury 
Plain,  and  the  synclinal  of  the  Hampshire  basin,  with  its  sharp  uniclinal 
curve  running  through  the  Isles  of  Wight  and  Purbeck,  may  be  referable 
to  some  features  in  the  old  surface  below,  producing  an  effect  upon  the 
newer  rocks  above  them,  when  they  were  all  subsequently  acted  on  by 
disturbing  forces,  re-directed  perhaps  into  the  old  east  and  west  lines 
along  which  they  had  acted  at  the  close  of  the  Palaeozoic  period. 

Ireland. — In  the  County  Antrim  and  its  borders,  ChaJk  with  flints 
occurs  with  a  maximum  thickness  of  about  200  feet  It  lies  horizon- 
tally near  the  top  of  the  hills,  just  west  of  Belfast,  and  spreads  in 
horizontal  sheets  over  the  whole  county,  but  is  generally  covered  by  an 
immense  capping  of  basaltic  rocks,  so  as  only  to  show  itself  round  the 
edge  of  the  basalt,  or  as  outliers  on  the  top  of  some  of  the  adjacent 
hills.  (See  Fig.  165.)  It  is  called  in  Ireland  White  Limestone,  as  the 
stone  is  considerably  harder  and  firmer  than  the  friable  rock  which  is 
commonly  known  as  Chalk.  It  contains  an  abundance  of  fossils  of  the 
same  species  as  those  found  in  the  Chalk  of  England,  but  also  others  in 
addition,  especially  a  number  of  univalve  shells.f  Mr.  Sharpe,  in  the 
publications  of  the  Palteontographical  Society,  describes  four  species  of 
Ammonites  as  peculiar  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  one  as  common  to 
it  and  the  north  of  France.  He  believes  it  to  be  contemporaneous 
with  the  Upper  Chalk.  It  rests,  however,  conformably  on,  and  seems 
to  pass  down  into,  a  pale  sandy  stone,  mottled  with  green  specks,  which 
becomes  a  loose,  dark,  green  sand  below,  and  is  known  in  the  country  by 
the  name  of  Mulatto  stone.  This  is  never  more  than  about  20  feet  thick. 
It  is  full  of  Exogyra  and  other  fossils  of  the  Upper  Qreensand,  so  that  if 
the  White  Limestone  above  it  be  the  Upper  Chalk,  the  Lower  Chalk  must 
be  absent  The  Qreensand  rests  directly  on  30  feet  of  black  shales  with 
Lias  fossils,  and  that  on  the  Red  Marls  of  the  Trias.]:  (See  section, 
Fig.  166.) 

Foreign  Iiocalities. 

SwUzerlcmd, — ^The  Cretaceous  series  as  now  described  spreads  over  a  large  part 
of  western  Europe.  The  Wealden  beds  may  be  seen  at  Boulogne,  with  much  the 
same  cbaractera  as  they  have  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  much  thinner.  §    As,  how- 

*  Godwin- Austen  on  Pouible  EzteuBion  of  Coal-measores  beneath  touth-eaat  of  England. 
QwrL  Jowm.  OtoL  Soc^  voL  xii.  f  See  Jukes'  GtoL  Mag.^  ▼.  p.  846. 

:  See  Tate,  (iuari.  Jowm.  GtoL  Soe,,  vol.  zzi.  p.  15  (IW5% 
I  See  Topley,  QnarL  Jcum,  Gtol.  5o&,  voL  xziv.  p.  472. 
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ev«r,  they  an  of  frMh-mter  origin,  we  should  expect  to  meet  somewliere 
their  contemporaneous  marine  deposits.  Bi.  Thorman  formerly  described  beds  ia 
the  neighbourhood  of  Neufchatel  in  Switzeriand,  which  are  probftbly  the  manae 
equivalents  of  the  Wealden  beds.  They  have  since  been  called  Neooomiaiiy  from 
the  Latinised  name  of  the  Swiss  town. 

M.  Marcou  *  gives  the  following  tabular  aocx>unt  of  these  beds,  and  of  what  be 
belieTes  to  be  their  English  equivalents  : — 


Upfsr 

Nbooomiak. 

Middle 
NiocoMiAir. 

LOWKB 

Nbooomiak. 


SvfUgerland. 
6.  White  limestones. 
5.  Limestones  with  green  grains, 
4.  Marls  of  Hauterive. 
8.  Yellow  Limestone. 
2.  Limonite. 
1.  Blue  marls  unfossiliferous. 


.! 


Bnglamd. 

Lower  Greensand    (the 
bottom  part  of  it). 

Weald  Clay  and  Hast- 
ings Sand. 


It  appears  that  the  blue  unfoosiliferous  marls,  No.  1,  are  now  known  to 
tain  a  few  small  ftesh-water  and  terrestrial  species. 

The  following  Table  gives  some  of  the  other  Continental  terms  for  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  British  series  : — 


BainsH. 


Wanting 


Chalk    with    and 
without  flinta 


Chalk  Marl 
Upper  Greensand 


Gault. 


Speeton  Clay 


D*OaBioirr. 


Danien 


S^onien 


50 


.  980 


Tnronien 


Cenomanien 


.  650 
1600 


Other  AuTHOBSL 


Lower  Greensand 
and  Wealden  Beds 


Albien 


Aptien 


.  150 
.650 


Xeooomien 


8000 


Craie  pisoUtique. 
Maastricht  and  Faxoe  beds. 

Craie  blanche,  Ereide,  Scaglia, 
Obere  and  Untere  Kr^de^ 
and  PIsener  Kalk,  Zone  de 
Rndistes,  Calcaiie  k  Hip- 
purites. 

Craie  tufinu,  ou  chlorite 

Glauconie  crayeuae,  Qoadei^ 
sandstein,  Tourtia,  Oberer 
Karpathensandstein,  Sya- 
t^e  nervien. 

Syst^me  Aachenien,  aigiles 
t^gnlines  (in  part). 

Aigile  k  plicatules,  Aigfles 
tegulines  (in  part). 


Calcaire  k  spatangues,  Argile 
ostieene,  Calcaire  k  Dioer^ 
ates,  Hilsoonglomerat  and 
Hilsthon,  Mame  de  Haute* 
rive,  Terrain  JurarCretaoee, 
Biancone. 


*  LtUns  9ur  U$  Bodm  dc  ^Km. 
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BL  Alcide  D'Orbigny  sftys  that  the  Neocomien  heds  between  Marseilles  and 
Cassis,  and  between  Clnjes  and  Beausset,  dip  at  23**  for  a  distance  of  8  kilometres, 
or  nearly  five  miles,  which  gives,  he  says,  a  thickness  of  2500  metres  (8200  Eng. 
feet).  The  thickness  of  his  Aptien  beds  he  gets  at  Bedonle  in  the  Basses  Alpes  ; 
and  those  of  his  Cenomanien  and  Tnronien  he  takes  firom  the  measurements  of  M. 
Ed.  de  Yemeuil  (a  most  trustworthy  authority)  made  in  the  provinces  of  Biscay 
and  Santander  in  Spain.* 

North  America. — Sir  C.  Lyell  describes  in  his  Manual  sandy  and  argillaceous 
'beds  as  existing  in  New  Jersey,  and  containing  fossils  of  the  same  species  as  those 
%)f  the  Chalk  of  Europe.  They  extend  through  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  round 
the  southern  termination  of  the  Appalachian  chain  into  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

Dr.  Hector  describes  a  great  series  of  sandstones,  clays,  and  shales  as  occupy- 
ing all  the  central  part  of  British  North  America  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.f 
These  beds  are  full  of  fossils  belonging  to  the  genera  Exogyra,  Inoceramus, 
JBaculiUsy  Seaphites,  and  other  Cretaceous  forms.  They  likewise  contain  fossil 
plants  and  wood,  Jind  beds  of  good  coal,  some  of  which  are  six  feet  thick,  and 
are  said  by  Dr.  Percy,  who  examined  specimens  in  his  laboratory,  to  look  very 
like  coal  from  the  Coal-measures,  t  Messrs.  Meek  and  Hayden  have  described  the 
extension  of  these  beds  southwards  into  the  American  States. 

South  America. — Mr.  Darwin  describes  in  the  Andes  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Coquimbo,  great  beds  of  brown  ai^giUaceous  limestone,  porphyritic  conglomerates, 
and  masses  of  red  sandstone  with  gypseous  rocks,  not  less  thiui  6000  feet  thick,  as 
containing  in  some  parts  fossils  such  as  Hippurites  and  BctcuUtes,  and  others 
clearly  Cretaceous,  together  with  Spiri/erw  like  8p.  WakotHif  and  other  fossils 
more  like  Oolitic  than  Cretaceous  species.  §  He  says  in  his  summary  ||  that  strata 
characterised  by  Cretaceous  or  OoHtico-cretaceous  fossils,  having  in  many  places 
a  thickness  of  7000  or  8000  feet,  may  be  traced  from  Columbia  north  of  the 
Equator  to  Tierra  del  Fuego.  They  consist  of  **  black  calcareous  shaly  rocks,  of 
red  and  white  siliceous  sandstones,  coarse  conglomerates,  limestones,  tuffs,  dark 
mudstones,  and  those  singular  fine-grained  rocks  which  I  have  called  pseudo- 
honestones,  vast  beds  of  gypsum,  and  many  other  jaspery  and  scarcely  describable 
▼arieties,  which  vary  and  replace  each  other  in  short  horizontal  distances  to  an 
extent  I  believe  unequalled  even  in  any  tertiary  basin."  *'  In  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
at  about  this  same  period,  a  wide  district  of  clay  slate. was  deposited,^  which,  in 
its  mineralogical  characters  and  external  features,  might  be  compared  to  the 
Silurian  regions  of  North  Wales."  ** 

India. — ^Deposits  at  Pondicherry,  Verdachellum,  and  Trichmopoly,  examined 
by  C.  J.  Eaye  and  the  Rev.  W.  H.  I^erton,  were  shown  by  Professor  E.  Forbes's 
examination  of  the  fossils  to  belong  to  the  Cretaceous  Period,  the  Pondicherry 
beds  to  the  lower  part  of  it,  and  those  of  Trichinopoly  and  Verdachellum  probably 
to  the  Gault  and  Upper  Greensand.  ft 

*  Coun  Elenuntaire  de  PaloBorUologie,  A  D'Orbigny,  torn.  2roe. 
t  Quart.  Joum.  Gtol.  Soc,  voL  xviL  t  Percy's  MetaUurffy,  p.  89. 

f  South  America^  Darwin,  p.  212»  etc.  I!  Ibid,  p.  838. 

Y  Mr.  Darwin,  of  coarse,  means  that  clay  was  deposited,  which  was  afterwards  meta- 
morphosed into  slate. 

**  8(»Uh  Amerifxh  Darwin,  p.  289.  ft  Quart.  Jowrn.  GtoL  Soe.,  vol  i.  p.  79. 


CHAPTER   XXXVin 
IIL  THE  TERTIARY  OR   CAINOZOIC   PERIODS. 

ZOCEVE  PBBIOD. 

The  nomenclAture  of  the  Tertiary  periods  proposed  by  Sir  C  Ljell, 
and  now  all  but  universally  adopted,  is  more  systematic  than  that  of 
the  Primary  or  Secondary  periods.     It  is  based  on  the  giudual  increase 
of  existing  species  in  the  newer  rocks.     The  earliest  of  the  periods  ii 
termed  Eocene,  from  the  Greek  words  iuf  and  xatwo^,  signifying  the 
dawn  of  the  recent  ;  the  second,  Miocene,  from  /isiofy  the  minority  of 
recent  species  ;  the  third,  Pliocene,  &om  v'Xsioy,  the  plurality  of  recent 
species ;  and  the  next.  Pleistocene,  which  expresses  the  recentness  of 
most  of  the  species.     In  speaking  of  these  species,  however,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  we  refer  solely  to  the  shells  of  the  molluscs, 
as  our  best  standard  of  comparison  for  the  whole  series  of  the  geo- 
logical  formations.     Sir  C.  Lyell  takes  5  per  cent  as  the  maximum 
of   existing  species  in  any  Eocene  rock,  while  in  some  beds  tbers 
may  be  none  at  all ;   18  to  25  per  cent  as  about  the  range  for  th« 
Miocene  period,  upwards  of  60  per  cent  for  the  Pliocene,  while,  when 
the  recent  shells  amount  to  95  per  cent,  we  may  consider  the  deposits 
as  Pleistocene. 

Moreover,  we  must  recollect  that  the  existing  species  may  ii<3 
longer  live  in  the  same  region  in  which  they  are  found  fosslL  Mr. 
Godwin-Austen  observes  that  none  of  the  European  Eocene  species 
now  exist  in  any  European  sea,  the  present  European  molluscous  faoo' 
not  having  come  into  existence  till  near  the  end  of  the  Miocene 
period.* 

The  adoption  of  this  principle  of  classification  was  rendered  more 
necessary  in  the  case  of  the  Tertiary  than  the  preceding  epochs,  from 
the  nature  of  the  physical  conditions  of  Western  Europe,  on  the  strac- 
ture  of  which  our  classification  is  chiefly  based.  In  the  Primary  and 
Secondary  epochs,  the  area  now  occupied  by  Western  Europe  seems  to 
have  generally  contained  more  sea  than  land,  and  the  rocks  deposited 
are  accordingly  so  widely  spread  as  frequently  to  rest  one  upon  the 
other.     We  can  therefore  often  determine  their  order  of  superposition 

*  Godwin-Aosten,  in  Forbes'  KaL  Bist.  Europen  Sent,  p.  261. 
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hj  their  geognostic  relations  only — that  is,  by  actually  tracing  each 
group  of  beds  till  we  find  it  plunging  under  the  superior  group  on  the 
one  side,  or  till  the  inferior  group  rises  up  to  the  surface  from  under- 
neath it  on  the  other.  When,  however,  we  come  to  examine  the  Ter- 
tiary rocks  of  the  same  area,  we  find  that,  either  from  having  been  de- 
posited in  separate  seas,  or  from  subsequent  denudation,  or  from  both 
causes  combined,  they  now  form  detached  patches,  each  patch  ending 
before  it  comes  in.  contact  with  the  rest,  so  that  their  order  of  superpo- 
sition can  rarely  be  determined  by  simple  inspection.  To  take  a  con- 
spicuous instance  at  once — the  Chalk  of  the  south-east  of  England  is 
continuous  with  that  of  France*  and  Belgium,  and  no  mistake  could 
possibly  be  made  as  to  the  relative  position  of  the  beds  above  and  below 
it.  The  Oolites  below  the  Chalk  are  even  still  more  extensive,  and  can 
be  traced  both  geognostically  and  palseontologically.  The  Tertiary  beds 
above  the  Chalk,  however,  form  isolated  districts  in  the  synclinal 
hollows  of  the  Chalk,  one  being  called  the  Hampshire  basin,  an- 
other the  London  basin,  and  a  third  the  Paris  basin  ;  and  if  we  wish 
to  determine  whether  the  beds  of  these  three  districts  are  of  the  same 
age,  or  one  older  than  another,  it  is  obvious  that  we  can  no  longer  em- 
ploy the  positive  evidence  of  an  inspection  of  their  superposition.  We 
must  then  have  recourse  either  to  the  petrological  evidence  of  their 
being  made  exactly  of  the  same  kinds  of  rock  occurring  in  the  same 
order,  or  to  the  pahsontological  evidence  of  their  containing  the  same 
assemblages  of  fossils  occurring  in  the  same  order  ;  but  if  neither  rocks 
nor  fossils  were  precisely  the  same,  then  we  must  fall  back  on  the 
general  rule  or  principle  just  spoken  of,  and  see  which  contained  an 
assemblage  of  fossils  having  the  greatest  approximation  to  living  forms, 
and  this  in  the  case  of  Tertiary  rocks  is  most  easily  determined  by  the 
relative  percentage  of  actually  existing  species. 

In  the  description  of  the  range  of  the  Chalk  across  England,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  a  nearly  continuous  escarpment  extended  from  the 
Wolds  of  Yorkshire  into  Dorsetshire,  and  that  the  dip  of  the  beds  was 
from  the  escarpment  towards  the  east,  at  a  gentle  angle.  It  follows 
that,  as  the  top  of  the  Chalk  declines  towards  the  east,  and  sinks  be- 
neath the  level  of  the  ground,  it  must  become  covered  by  some  other 
formations. 

In  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  Norfolk,  the  escarpment  of  the 
Chalk  runs  almost  parallel  to  the  sea-coast ;  and  in  consequence  of 
that,  and  its  gentle  dip,  the  formation  has  no  room  to  acquire  any 
depth  before  reaching  the  sea.  From  Suffolk,  however,  it  strikes 
directly  south-west,  through  the  heart  of  the  country  to  Dorset, 
while  its  general  dip  is  towards  the  south-east.     It  becomes  covered 

*  That  the  shallow  fbrrow  of  the  Straits  of  Dover  has  been  worn  down  a  little  waj  below 
the  level  of  the  sea  into  the  body  of  the  Chalk  does  not  of  course  affect  this  assertion. 
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towards   the   south-east,  therefore,  by  a  veiy  considerable 
of  beds  of  more  recent  formation,  most  of  which  belong  to  the 
Period. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  some  of  the  lowest  of  these 
beds,  if  not  the  whole  of  them,  once  stretched  horizontally  acroes  the 
whole  south-east  comer  of  England,  from  the  coast  of  Suffolk  to  that  of 
Dorsetshire.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  rocks  below  haTe  beea 
abruptly  elevated  along  the  two  east  and  west  lines,  or  axes,  mentioDed 
before,  the  one  running  from  Salisbury  Plain  through  the  Weald  of 
Kent,  and  the  other  along  the  south  coast  of  Dorset  and  the  soathon 
part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 

The  denudation  consequent  on  the  lifting  of  the  rocks  along  these 
two  bands  has  removed  not  only  the  Eocene  beds,  but  in.  some  parts 
the  whole  of  the  upper  and  a  good  part  of  the  lower  Cretaceous  seritt. 
Where,  however,  the  elevation  was  not  so  great,  the  Cretaceous  xx)cks 
have  been  spared,  as  for  instance  on  Salisbury  Plain  and  the  Chalk  be- 
tween it  and  the  Weald  ;  and  here  some  very  small  outlying  patches  of 
the  Eocene  beds  have  also  been  left  imremoved  on  the  top  of  the 
Chalk.*  It  is  then,  in  consequence  of  this  subsequent  elevation  and 
denudation  that  the  Tertiary  beds,  which  repose  in  a  synclinal  hollow 
of  the  Chalk  around  London,  are  separated  from  those  lying  in  the  like 
hollow  of  the  Chalk  around  Southampton. 

The  Chalk  beds  of  the  North  Downs,  running  from  Deal  and 
Dover  to  Guildford  and  Basingstoke,  dip  to  the  north  and  plui^ 
under  the  valley  of  the  Thames  to  a  depth  of  many  hundred  feet, 
from  which  they  rise  very  slowly  and  gradually  out  towards  the  north- 
west. Any  one  travelling,  even  by  railway,  from  London  southwards 
to  Reigate,  on  the  one  hand,  or  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  to  Tnng, 
upon  the  other,  will  see  the  difference  between  the  bolder  rise  of  the 
Chalk  from  beneath  the  London  basin  on  the  south,  and  its  slower  and 
more  gradual  elevation  on  the  north.  In  Kent,  however,  the  rise  is 
gradual.  In  the  Hampshire  basin  the  same  features  are  still  more 
marked,  since  the  Chalk,  with  the  superincumbent  Eocene  beds,  dips 
very  gently  southwards  from  Salisbuiy  and  Winchester  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  where  they  are  suddenly  bent  up  into  a  position  of  absolute 
verticaHty,  as  is  also  the  case  in  Dorsetshire. 

The  Eocene  beds  of  England  rest  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the 
Chalk  in  apparent  conformability  ;  that  is,  there  is  no  apparent  difier- 
ence  in  the  dip  or  strike  of  the  two  groups,  t  That  there  is,  however, 
an  unconformability  between  them,  seems  probable. 

Owing  to  the  character  of  the  ground,  there  is  no  one  place  where 
a  good  continuous  section  of  the  whole  of  the  Eocene  beds  is  to  be  seen 

*  See  Map,  Bheete  11  and  IS  of  the  Geologteal  Surrey, 
t  Bee  Preetwioh,  Quart  /ottm.  GtoL  Soc  vlii.  256. 
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in  the  London  basin,  and,  moreover,  they  are  not  all  present  in  that 
basin.  In  the  Hampshire  basin,  however,  especially  on  the  southern  side 
of  it,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  the  beds  are  tilted  up  along  with  the 
Chalk,  and  exposed  in  the  sea  cliffs,  excellent  continuous  sections  are 
to  be  seen  ;  also  in  Alum  Bay,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island, 
and  at  Studland  Bay  in  Dorsetshire.  The  following  figure,  164,  is  a 
diagrammatic  section  of  the  beds  as  they  are  shown  along  the  western 
shore  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.* 

In  this  section  we  have,  within  the  space  of  half-a-mile,  the  whole 
of  the  British  Eocene  series,  with  the  exception  of  the  uppermost  mem- 
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Foot  of  Hi ^  Down 
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•Pig.lW. 
Length  of  section  about  700  ^attU. 


m.  The  High  level  Grarel. 

I,  Bembridge  Bedi. 

fc.  Osborne  Beds. 

J.  Upper  Headon  Beds, 

i.  Middle  Ueadon  Beds. 

A.  Lower  Headon  Beds. 

g.  Upper  Bagshot  Beds. 


/.  Barton  Clay. 

e.  Bracklesham  Beds. 

d.  Lower  Bagshot  Sands  and  Clays. 

c  The  London  Clay. 

h.  The  Woolwich  and  Reading  Beds  (plastic 

clay  and  sands^t 
a.  The  Chalk,  having  many  layers  of  flint 


NoTC— In  this  figure  the  wood-engraver  has  unfortunately  not  copied  the  original 
drawing  quite  accurately,  but  has  made  the  lines  of  the  group  /end  against  the  base  of  the 
group  y,  as  if  the  Upper  Bagshot  beds  rested  unconfonnably  on  the  Barton  day.  The  lines 
of /should  have  been  drawn  parallel  to  its  boundaries  on  each  side. 

ber,  namely  the  Hempstead  beds,  which  are  found  in  a  hill  four  or  five 
miles  north-east  of  Headon  HilL  Including  these,  and  tabulating  the 
whole  series,  as  it  may  be  seen  in  both  the  London  and  Hampshire 
basins,  we  get  the  following  list  of  consecutive  groups,  t 


*  Reduced  fh>m  the  one  drawn  by  Mr.  Brlstow,  and  published  Intbe  Jfcsioirs  GeoL  Swrv. 
(TerL  Fluv.  Mar.  formation  t^I.cf  Wight),  Bee  also  Sheet  47  Hor.  Sect.,  and  Sheet  25  Vert 
Beet,  by  same  author. 

t  Formerly  called  Plastic  Clay,  on  account  of  the  beds  of  that  clay  found  in  this  sub- 
division. 

t  The  thicknesses  are  taken,  so  far  as  regards  the  Upper  and  Middle  Eocenes,  fh>m  the 
Surveif  Momoir  by  Professor  Forbes  and  Mr.  Bilstow,  entitled  Tertiarn  Jhtvio-maHnt  Formor 
Hon  <^fItU  of  Wight;  those  of  the  Lower  Eocene  are  chiefly  from  Mr.  Prestwieh's  papers  on 
different  parts  of  the  London  basin.  They  are  either  the  maximum  thickness  anywhere 
observed,  or  the  mean  of  the  maziroa  at  different  places.  Bee  also  the  general  Memoir  on 
the  Geology  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  explanatory  of  Sheet  10  of  the  Qeologleal  Survey,  \fj  H. 
W.  Bxistow. 
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Upper 
Xooene. 


'  7.  Hempstead 
Series. 


K 


Middle 
or  Paris 
Booenes. 


6.  Bembridge 
Series. 


\  *  — 

5.  Osborne  Series.  |  ^ 

4.  Headon 
Series.* 

3.BagBhotSeries.  I  ^ 


a. 
c 

a. 


i 


90 


Corbula  beds   . 
Upper  freshwater  snd 

estuuy  mtrls 
Middle 
Lower 
Upper  marls 
Lower  marls 
Oyster  bed 
Limestone 

St.  Helen's  Sands     . 
Nettlestone  Grits 
••  Upper  freshwater'* 
Middle  marine  . 
"  Lower  freshwater" 
Upper  Bagshot 

\  ^'^^'  \  Kf "" 

JBagshot|   .hamBeds. 

Lower  Bagshot  (in  Isle  j  ^.^ 

of  Wight)  1  ^^ 


110 


J 


170 


115 


70 


200 
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Xiower 
Booenes. 


2.  London  Clay.     In 

'  c. 
1.  Lower  London  )  b. 

Tertiarie8.t 


London  Basin  .... 
Oldhaven  Beds,  f 

Woolwich  and  Reading  Beds,  in  Lon- 
don Basin  90  feet,  in  Isle  of  Wight 
Thanet  Beds  (in  London  Bssin  only) 


-1835 
480 

160 
90 


2555 


The  Iiower  Eocene  OroupB. 

1.  Thanet  Beds.  —  Ligbt-coloured  qnartzose  sand,  mixed  in  the 
lower  beds  with  much  argillaceous  matter,  but  never  passing  into 
actual  day  ;  containing  occasionally  dark  green  grains,  like  those  men- 
tioned before  in  the  Greensands.  It  rests  almost  invariably  on  a 
stratum  of  cbalk  flints,  from  which  the  chalk  seems  to  have  been 
washed  away  without  wearing  or  fracturing  the  flints,  and  these  are  of 
a  bright  olive  colour  externally,  by  which  they  may  be  recognised  in 
other  beds  (tertiary  or  drift)  to  which  they  may  have  been  subse- 
quently carried.  The  Thanet  sands  are  very  constant  in  character  from 
the  Isle  of  Thanet  throughout  the  London  basin,  but  thin  out  to  the 
westward,  till  a  little  west  of  London  they  are  only  four  feet  thick, 

*  The  total  thickness  of  the  flavio-maiine  strata  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  leekoning  from  the 
hase  of  the  Headon  series,  will  be  from  500  to  600  feek 

t  The  beds  which  Mr.  Prestwich  doubtfully  classed  as  "  basemenUbed  of  the  Londw 
Clay**  in  Kent,  have  been  treated  as  an  uppermost  division  of  this  group,  nnder  the  name 
of  '*  Oldhaven  Beds.'*— Whitaker,  Quart.  Joum.  GeoL  Soe.  vol  xxii.  p.  412.  The  divisfoa 
for  which  this  Dame  has  been  proposed  consists  of  well-rounded  flint-shingle  (BlackbesUi, 
Bromley,  etc).,  fine  sand,  and  locally  a  bed  of  sandy-brown  ironstone  (near  Canterboiy]^ 
and  it  is  generally  ttom  20  to  40  feet  thick. 
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shortly  beyond  which  the  beds  disappear  entirely.*  They  are  thickest 
in  East  Kent,  where  they  aie  also  more  clayey,  and  contain  fossils. 
They  may  be  seen  abundantly  in  the  sand-pits  and  railway  cuttings 
about  Woolwich/ on  the  west,  and  on  the  coast  near  the  Bectdvers,  and 
in  Pegwell  Bay,  on  the  east. 

2.  The  Woolwioli  and  Beading  Series  of  Prestwich. — ^More  Tariable 

in  character  than  the  Thanet  Sands,  and  also  more  widely  extended, 

becoming  thicker  from  east  to  west,  or  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 

Thanet  sands,  and  then  again  thinner  fstrther  west  (in  the  London  Basin). 

On  the  east,  near  Heme  Bay,  we  have  in  it — 

Feet 
c.   Argillaceous  greensand     .  .  .  .12 

b.  Dark  grey  argillaceous  sand,  with  nodules  of  iron  pyrites  7 

a.   Light  ash  green  and  yeUow  sands  .  .        9 


At  Blackheath  it  consists  of — 

Pebble  beds  . 

Brownish  sand 

Estuarlne  shells  in  laminated  clay 
Light  green  sandy  clays 
Light  green  sands  witii  pebbles 


Near  Beading  the  beds  are — 

e.  Mottled,  red,  green,  and  bluish-grey  plastic  clay 

d.  Laminated  yellow  sands 

e.  Light  grey  and  greenish  sandy  clay 
b.  Fine  yellow  sand 

a,  Greensand  with  Osirtm  Bellovadna 


28 

12 
2 
6 
7 
6 

88 


20 
2 
4 
8 
2 

86 


Bat  these  beds  are  more  than  50  feet  thick  in  other  parts  of  the  district, 
and  are  ever  varying  in  their  character,  t 

At  Newhaven,  in  Sussex,  an  outlier  of  the  Hampshire  district  — 


i.   Grey  clay  and  dark  yellow  sand 

h.  Bound  flint  pebbles  in  grey  day  and  yellow  sand 

g.   Laminated  grey  clay  with  seams  of  yellow  sand 

/.    Concreted  oyster  rock  (0.  Bellovadna) 

e.    Comminuted  shells  in  yellow  sand  and  grey  clay 

d,  Tellow,  brown,  and  red  sand,  in  layers    . 

c   Dark  grey  clays  with  ironstone    . 

b.  White,  ochreous,  and  green  sand 

a.  Green  and  ferruginouB-coated  flints  in  sand 


Feet 
12 

1 

8 

2 

6 

5 
20 
25 

2 

81 


*  Preetwicb,  Quart  Jmtm,  Otol  Soc.  toL  Yiii.  p.  S86. 

t  For  details,  see  Mr.  Prestwich's  paper,  Qvart  Joum.  GwL  Soe.  toL  x.  p.  76 ;  Whit- 
aker»  lb.  toL  xzii.,  and  Geological  Surrey  Memoirs  on  Sheets  7, 12,  and  13. 
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In  Alnm  Bttj,  Isle  of  Wight,  these  beds  are  1 40  feet  thick,  coaam- 
ing  of  bright-coloured  tenacioiu  mottled  clays,  the  preTailing  eolaai 
being  blood-red,  but  b&ving  mixturea  of  bght  bloiab  gre;^  and  jellcv, 
light  and  dark  slate  cotoui,  lavender,  pace,  yellow  and  brown,  aixtoX 
free  bom  anj  admixture  of  eand. 

The  Druid  Sanddooee,  Qrej  wethen,  SarHeDstanes,  and  Podding 
stones,  scattered  in  loose  blocks  over  many  of  the  Chalk  downs  snnmd 
the  London  basin,  are  believed  by  Mr.  Piestwich  *   to  be  consolidated 


#^U. 


PoHil  dronp  No 
a.  Nipidlta  ombcouttu. 

c  PanUcrtniu  nib-budtltoi 


portions  of  the  sands  and  gravels  of  the  Woolwich  and  Beading  series, 

but  it  is  probable  that  they  may  in  part  have  come  &om  the  Bagshot 

Sand.t 

8.  The  Iiondon  Olar. — In  the  London  basin  this  condsta  of — 

b.  Dark  grey  and  brown  clay,  with  layen  of  Mpt«ri»  or  cement-rtones,  ray- 
ing from  >  few  fMt  or  leu  on  the  weat  to  *80  fdet  on  the  eut,  sboot 
Sheppey. 
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a.  Baaelneilt-bed,  brovn,  green,  imd  femiginmu  clayey  sands,  and  occasioaslly 

claya  with  layera  of  tlmt-pebblea,  having  a  msiimmn  thichneu  of  abont 
12  teat,  and  ivating  nn  the  alightly  eroded  swrace  of  Che  beds  below. 
In  the  UsmpshiK  baain  we  liave — 

b,  D&rk  blue  dajB  and  eands,  contaiaing  nodnles  ot  argillaceons  ironstone 
N  .  with  bands  of  grey  olayey  undi  and  dark-greenish  sands,  sometimes  com- 
pacted Into  bant  stone  called  Bognor  rock,  having  a  total  thicknesa  luyisg 
from  193  to  383  feet 

a.  Boaemenl-bed  of  Baud  and  day,  with  a  eoaglometate  of  flint  pebbles  and 
partly-roanded  fiagmenta  of  chalk  (or  wbitenad  flint],  and  of  the  mottled 
elaya  below,  4  to  G  faet. 


uup  No.  41. — Lower  Eocene  Fo 
d.  CtTptodOD  ujguUtiun, 
(.  VoIdU  WcthenlllL 
/.  Aporrtiidi  BowerbiL 


CAaraeta-islit  FouiU  of  Ihe  Lover  Eoeenei. 
Each  of  the  KT^npa  now  de«cribed  has  in  reality  a  characteristic 
assemblage  of  foseibi,  many  of  which  are  peculiar  to  the  group,  while 
othera  are  more  abundant  in  it  than  elsewhKre.     The  gronps  are  also 
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linked  together  by  foesils  which  range  from  one  group  into  that  abon, 
or  into  still  higher  beds.  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  lists  of  tk 
characteristic  fossils  of  each  group  were  given,  and  alao  thoee  vhki 
were  common  to  two  or  more  groups.  Hme  aud  space,  howeFer,  slifce 
forbid  the  revision  of  these  lists,  and  compel  me  to  sabstitnte  fix  then 
the  following  list  of  characteristic  fossils  of  the  Lower  Eocene  bedi 
taken  together : — 


Plantt,    .    . 

ForanUnifera 
AeHncKoa .     . 
SchinodemuUa 

Annelida  .     . 
CruaUsLcea  .     . 

Polyxoa    .     . 

Brachiopoda  . 

Canckifera     . 


Oasterqpoda  . 


CqjhcUopoda  . 
Fish    .     .     . 

ReptiUs     .    . 


Hightia  elegans 
Leguminosites,  serenl  species 
Nipadites  umboiuttus 
Wetherellia  Tariabilis 
CristelUria  Wetherellii 
Dentalina  teats 
Dasmia  Sowerbyi 
Paracyathns  caryophyUns 
Astropecten  crispatus 
Goniaster  Stokesii     . 
Ophiura  Wetherellii 
Pentaciinus  sub-basaltifoTmiB 
Vermicnlaria  Bognorienaia 
Hoploparia  Bellii 
Zanthopsis  tnbercalata 
Eschara  Brongniarti . 
Flostra  qtissa. 
Lingula  tenuis . 
Terebratnlina  striatnla 
Ciyptodon  angnlatum 
Qyprina  planata 
Cyrena  cuneifonnis  . 
Nucnla  Bowerbankil 
Ostnea  Bellovacina   . 
Pboladomya  margaritacea 
Pinna  affinis 
Syndosmya  splendens 
Teredo  autenaute     . 
Aporrhais  Sowerbii  . 
Cassidaria  Smithii    . 
Cerithiam  funatum  . 
Cypnea  oviformia 
Melania  inquinata 
Trophon  subnodosum 
Voluta  Wetherellu   . 
Belosepia  sepioidea  . 
Nautilus  imperialis  . 
Coelopoma  Colei 
Lamna  elegans 
Otodus  obliqnuB 
Cbelone  breviceps     . 
Crooodilus  champaoides 
Palseopbis  toliapicus 


Bow.  F 


Ff 


Fobs.  gr.  40, «. 

Bow.  Fobs.  Ft. 

Q.  J.  G.  S.  TiiL 

D'OrbigDy. 

Br.  Fofls.  Cor. 

FoM.  gr.  40,  & 

IL  G.  S.,  Dec.  1. 
Tbid. 

Foas.  gr.  40,  d. 
Ibid.     40,  e: 
Ibid.     40,  & 
Ibid.    40,/. 
Ibid.    40,  g. 

Diz.  Fosa.  Suss. 

Sow.  M.  C.  19. 
Foss.  gr.  41,  a. 
Rid.    41,  <2. 
Sow.  M.  a  619. 
Foas.  gr.  41,  c 
GeoL  Tr.  voL  r. 
Sow.  M.  C.  388. 
Ibid.       297. 
Fosa.  gr.  41,  b. 
Tab.  View. 
Sow.  M.  C.  102. 
Foes,  gr.  41,/. 
Sow.  M.  C.  578. 
Ibid.       147. 
Ibid.  4. 

Ly.  Man.  fig.  263. 
Q.  J.  G.  S,  Tui. 
Fosa.  gr.  41,  e. 
Ly.  Man.  fig.  255. 
Foes.  gr.  41,  g. 
Ibid.    41,  h. 
Ibid.    41,  t. 
Ibid.    41,  i. 
Owen,  Fobs.  Bep. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 


*  Bowerbank*s  FouU  FruUt  of  the  London  Cla^. 
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Birds  .     .     .     Halcyomis  toliapicus 

Lithomu  Vulturensifl 

McanmcUs  .    .    Coryphodon  EocsBims 

Didelph]rs  Colchesteri 
Hyracotherium  lepormom 
Macacua  Eocsniu     . 
Pliolophus  Tulpiceps 


Owen,  F088.  Mam. 

Ibid, 

Tbid. 

Ibid, 
GeoL  Tr.  vol.  vL 
Oweu,  F088.  Man. 
Owen,  Paleontology. 


I 


The  Middle  Eocene  Qroupa. 

4.  The  BagBhot  Series  takes  its  name  from  Bagshot  Heath,  but  is 
best  seen  (in  section)  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  It  consists  of  four  groups, 
namely : — 

4a.  The  Lower  Bagshot  Beds,  composed  of  alternations  of  sand  and  clay ;  the 
sands  generally  pale  yellow  or  grey,  bnt  sometimes  dark  and  fermginous, 
at  others  fawn-coloured  or  rose  coloured ;  the  clays  are  white  pipe-day,  or 
grey,  or  chocolate-coloured  and  black  clay.    Thickness,  660  feet 

^  46.  The  Bracklesham  Beds,  so  called  from  Bracklesham,  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex,  dark  chocolate-coloured  marls  and  carbonaceous  clays  below, 
over  which  are  whitish  marly  clay  and  white  and  greenish  sands  capped 
by  a  band  of  conglomerate  of  flint  pebbles.     TMcknees  110  feet 

4c.  The  Barton  Beds,  greenish-grey  sandy  day  bdow,  passing  up  into 
bluish-green  and  brown  day,  interstratified  occasionidly  with  beds  of 
sand  and  loam.  Thickness  300  feet  This  was  formerly  supposed 
to  be  the  London  day. 

4d.  Upper  Bagshot  Beds,  yellow  and  white  sands  with  feiruginous  stains. 
Occasionally  120  feet* 

5.  The  Headon  Series. — ^All  the  Eocene  beds  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  except  part  of  the  Woolwich  and  Beading  series,  are  of 
marine  origin.  With  the  commencement  ef  the  Headon  series,  how- 
ever, we  meet  with  indications  of  fresh  water  having  prevailed  over  what 
is  now  the  Hampshire  area,  as  well  as  at  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
Paris  tertiariea.  In  the  London  area  no  beds  higher  than  the  Bagshots 
are  known. 

5a.  The  Lower  Headon  Beds  consist  of  81  feet  of  clays  and  marls  in  White- 
diff  Bay,  while  at  Headon  Hill  and  Colwell  Bay  they  contain  thick  lime- 
stones, and  are  flrom  60  to  80  feet  thick,  and  they  are  still  more  varied  at 
Hordwell  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Hampshire  They  are  the  "Lower 
Freshwater  formation*'  of  Webster. 

5(.  The  Middle  Headon  Beds  consirt  prindpally  of  sands,  showing  at  Headon 
Hill  brackish  water  fossils,  but  containing  beds  of  oysters  ;  while  at  Col- 
well Bay  and  Hordwell,  and  still  more  strongly  at  Whitecliff  Bay,  the  beds 
have  a  purely  marine  character.  Webster  called  them  the  "  Upper  Marine 
formation."  At  Colwdl  Bay  they  are  only  28  feet  thick,  but  at  Whitecliff 
Bay  they  swell  out  to  100  feet 

5e.  The  Upper  Headon  Beds  contain  the  strongest  limestones  of  Headon  Hill, 

•  Mr.  Bristow^  Seetion  in  Mnu,  OeoL  Swrvtg,  1866;  Forbet's  ItU  of  Wight,  in  same 
Memoira,    See  also  Prestwlcb,  QmrL  Jomrn,  G^  Soc,  toL  IL  p.  SftS,  and  toL  ziiL  p.  09. 
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vhn*  Owj  an  85  feet  thick,  thinoing  oat  nindl;  tmmda  tb*  aertk. 
Tbef  kre  repneented  b;  m.  few  Tery  thin  aod  incoDapicnoiu  sandy  onae- 
tionuy  bends,  with  a  tot&l  UuckneM  o(  only  U  feet  in  Whitecliff  BtT- 
The  nppenniiet  bed*  of  the  group  era  nerla.  WefaeUr  gan  the  attat  if 
"  Upper  FreehwBter  ronoetion"  to  thii  gronp. 
e.  Oeborne  BeriN. — ^This  Kiiea  varies  rroro  SO  feet  in  Headon  Hm 

to  80  feet  at  WbitediS  Bay.     It  is  divisible  into  two  groups. 

6a.  The  Nettleetone  Oiits  eoDust  of  herd  ng  and  ebelly  undstone  bdow, 

capped  by  marl  and  bright  yellow  limeatone.  The  whole  about  20  feet  in 
tbickDHS  in  some  places,  but  in  othan  thlnping  out  and  ditappearing^  (r 
becoming  a  mere  loose  aand. 
6b.  The  St.  Helen's  Sands,  or  uppermost  part  of  the  Osborne  seriea,  oonsiit 
of  an  alteration  of  nbUe,  and  green,  and  yellow  unds,  with  blue,  whiles 
and  yellowiih  clays  and  marls,  having  a  total  thickness  of  about  50  feet. 


T 


FossU  Oroap  No.  lI.~Mlddle 
reaWebiteri.  d.  Chmma  sqnsc 

uoIIMi  iRvlgituL         a  Corbula  p[>D 
Hllabellala. 


Cnseatelli  ioleaU.         i.  Mom  ai 


Charaeterittie  FouiU  of  Che  MiddU  Eocene  Group*. 
Some  of  the  beds  just  described  contain  in  niEinjr  places  an  enonnons 
abundance  of  foesils,  often  in  the  highest  etat«  of  preaervalion.     Each 
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groap  and  each  sub-group  iaa  rossilB  peculiar  to  itoelf,  as  veil  ee  others 
common  to  it  and  to  one  or  more  other  gronpa.  The  Barton  Claja  on 
the  woRt  of  Dorsetshire  and  Hampshire,  and  the  Bmcklesham  beds  of 
the  Siwses  coast,  are  literally  crowded  with  beautiful  shelb,  of  which 
a  inagniBcent  series  muy  now  be  seen  in  the  cases  of  the  Museum  of 


i.  Bo«tellarla  riinon. 


g.  CuiccDtrii  anlia. 
K  Olln  BnndarL 
i.  ABcnkrii'tnceEnoldtl. 
imniUtnia. 


Practical  Qeology  in  Jermyn  Street  The  following  list  contains  a  very 
meagre  and  imperfect  selection  from  the  completer  lists  of  Middle  Eocene 
fossils ;  the  nomben  prefixed  referring  to  the  groups  of  strata  in 
which  the  species  are  found. 


S.   ChsmLyctm 

QboL  Tr.,  mL  IL 

Brongnisrt. 

irfpe*i.r. 

FoM.  p,  *2,  h. 

4i.  Qiiinqaeloculins  Hamrina 

Dix.  Tom.  Suss. 

«.  Rotiiina  obscura     .... 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 
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AeUmmoa .  . 


Xchinodennaia 
Braehiopoda  . 
Conektfera 


4d.  Litharea  Websteri  . 

4c.  TurbinolU  Bowerbankii   . 

4c.  Eapatagns  HastingsiiB 

4c.  TerebratttU  bisinuata 

4  b  and  c  Area  Branderi 

4b,  Oardita  (Venericardia)  planicoBta 

4c.  Chama  sqnamoea   .  . 

4  b  and  c.  Corbula  pUum 

4c.  Crassatella  sulcata 

4  b  and  c  Ostnea  flabellnla 

5.  Fotamomya  gregaria 
Cfagteropoda  .     4  b  and  &  Ancillaria  baccinoidos 

4  6  and  c  Cancellaria  evnlsa 
4c.  Conna  dormttor 
4  b  and  e.  Dentalium  striatum 
4  b  and  c.  Fiisus  longsems    . 

6,  6,  and  7.  Limnsea  longiscata 
5.  Melanopeis  snbfosifonnia. 
4c.  Mitiascabra 
4  b  and  c  Murex  asper 

4  b  and  c.  Natica  ambalacram 
4c  Oliva  Branderi 

5  and  6.  Planorbis  enomphaloa 
t  Pleurotoma  colon 
5.    Potamides  (Cerithimn)  concavns 
4c  BosteUaria  rimosa  . 
4c  Strombns  Bartonensis     . 
4c.  Trochns  monilifer  . 
4c  Typhis  pangens 
4  b  and  c  Voluta  luctatrix    . 

scabricula 


Cephalopoda  • 
FM    .     .     . 

lUptUea    .     . 


Mammalia 


4b,  Belopteia  belemnitoidea 
4b.  Edaphodon  Bncklandi 
4b,  MyUobatis  EdwaidsU 
4c.  Alligator  Hantomensis 
4c.  OooodiliM  HastingsisB 
46.  Oayialis  Dizoni 
4b,  Palsophis  Typhsens 
5.    Dichodon  cnspidatm 
4b.  Lophiodon  minimus 
5.    Microchoenis  erinaceus 
5.    Faloplotheriom  annectens 


Foss.  gr.  42,  s. 
Br.  Foss.  Cor. 
Tert.  BdL  ,•  26. 
DaT.  Brach. 
Tab.  View. 

nrid. 
Foas.  gr.  42,  i. 

Ibid.     42. «. 

Ibid.     42./. 

Ibid.     42,  c 
Sow.  M.  C  MS. 
Foas.  gr.  43,  i. 

Ibid.     4Z,$. 


Ibid. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 


42,  p^ 

48,;. 

42,4. 
44,*. 


Sow.  M.  C,  40L 
Foss.  gr.  42,  i. 

Ibid,     ^f- 

Ibid.     43,k 
Tab.  View. 
Foea.  gr.  48,  4. 
Sow.  M.C.,  SS9, 
Foas.  gr.  48,  h. 

Ibid     48,  c 
Sow.  M.  a,  »'• 
Tab.  View. 
Foss.  gr.  48, «. 

Ibid     4S,d. 
Dix,  Foes.  Sosi 


Dix.  Foss.  Sn» 
Owen,  Foss.  Bep- 

Jbid. 

Ibid. 

Jbid. 
Q.  J.  G.  a,  jj- 
Owen,  To8i.MMf: 
Q.  J.  G.S.,wLii. 


The  Upper  Eocene  Oroups. 

The  flayio-iuarine  conditioiis  are  still  continued  in  the  Isle  of  ^^ 
district,  without  any  very  marked  line  of  distinction,  between  the  ti^ 
of  th«  Middle  and  the  hase  of  the  Upper  Eocene  groups. 

7.    The  Bembzidce  Berlea    contains   the   following   subdivision 
beginning  with  the  lowest : — 
7a.  The  Bembridge  limestone.     A  pale  yellow  or  cream-coloured  limestiM 


*■  Forbet'a  TetHanf  Eehinodtrmata,  FaL  See. 
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IntentntiBed  with  cUj  or  animbling  marl — the  limetUmt  full  ot 
cavities,  and  aften  qnitc  tufaceoos  and  concrationsiy,  •omatimeB  a  true 
tr»TarUii«,  and  somBtimai  cooglomeratic  ;  CDntaini  lilkeotu  or  chart; 
bandi  in  some  placea.    Tblckneu,  SO  to  25  feet. 

76.  ITie  Oyster  bed.  A  few  teet  of  gre«ni*h  ainda  containing  o;at«n  {OHraa 
Vteleiuu)  in  great  abundance,  capped  by  ■  tauid  ot  bard  septaiian 
■tone,  which  i«  conatant  otct  ■  larga  area.     About  10  feet  altogether. 

70.  UnfoBsiliferoua  mottled  days,  alternating  witli  fosailiferoni  laminated 
olaya  and  marls  containing  Cyrana  pulchra. 

7d.  Maris  and  laininated  grey  clays,  containing  Mtiaiia  titniiuriina. 
Capped bji  the  "Black  Band,"  tanning  the  bM«  of  the  Hempstead 


#'® 


g.  Hrdrolila  ChaitelllL 

K  CerilUniD  slegiiu. 

illx  D*nrbanL  f,  l.imng*  longUcata^ 

8.  Thfl  HBmpatead  Seri**.* — Ttie  three  lower  divMoiu  of  fresh- 
water and  estoary  origin. 

■  ail  chailM  hjaH  eepMtles  this  Hriat  from  Uia  loeoie,  and  clawas  It  ■*  Lower 
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8a.  Black  Band  and  marls.  The  loirest  bed  of  tlus  gronp  is  a  fim  iS' 
bonaceona  laminated  day,  highly  fossilifeioiifi,  about  2  feet  lM 
known  aa  the  **  Black  Band,**  over  which  are  pale  Unish  sad  y^bt 
shaly  marla,  with  ironstone  ooncretiona.  The  whole  about  40  tea 
.thick. 

86.  White  Band,  marls  and  clays.  The  base  of  thia  groups  called  ^ 
*<  White  Band,"  is  a  bed  of  mingled  broken  and  entire  aheDs,  moR  « 
lem  consolidated,  often  very  fermginons,  &om  6  inches  to  two  fsi 
thick,  over  which  are  mottled,  yellow,  and  pale  green  maris,  capped  bf 
ahaly  clays  and  daric  maris,  and  blue  green  ferroginoua  clays,  with  in^ 
stone  concretions.    Total  thickness  alwut  60  feet 

8^.  Variegated  red  and  green  marls  and  grey  clays,  covered  by  gnaak 
clay,  passing  np  into  pale  and  dark  grey  or  lead-colonred  days.  Tba^ 
about  40  feet 


6d.  daya  with  septaria,  and  grey  and  bluish  clays  with  concretions  contttUBS 
abundance  of  Corlnda  ;  marine.     About  25  feet  thick. 


Charfjuitru^  Fossils  of  the  Upper  Eocene  Beds, 


Plants .     . 
Conehifera 

Oasieropoda 


Reptiles     , 
MammaHa 


7  and  8.  Chara  medicaginula 
Flabellaria  Lamanonis    . 
Sd.  Corbula  Vectensis     . 
7c.    Cyrena  palchra 
7&   Ostrsea  Vectensis 
7.  Achatina  costellata 

7.  Bulimus  ellipticus 

8.  Cerithium  el^ans 

7.  Helix  D'Urbani 

8.  Hydrobia  Chastellii  . 
7a.  Melania  turritissima . 
7.  Paludina  orbicularis   . 

7.  Planorbis  discus 

8.  VolutoBathieri 

8.  Trionyx  incrassatus    . 
7.  Anoplotherium  commune 
7.  Choeropotamus  Cuvieri 

7.  Dichobune  cervinum  . 

8.  Hyopotamus  bovlnus 

7.  •  Vectensis 

7.  Pftkeotheriom  crassum 
8. magnum  . 


Fobs.  gr.  44,  a. 

Brongniart 

Forbes,  L  of  W.,  pL  1.* 

Foss.  gr.  44,  b. 

Forbes,  L  of  W.,  pL  8. 

Foss.  gr.  44,  c 

Ibid,      44,  & 

Ibid.     44,  A. 

Ibid,      4i,j 

Ibid,      44,  g. 
Ly.  Man.,  fig.  211. 
Foss.  gr.  44,  d. 
Ly.  Man.,  fig.  216. 
£d.  Eoc.  MoLt 
Owen,  Foes.  Rep. 
Ly.  Man.,  fig.  219. 
QeoL  Trans.,  voL  vi 
Ibid,  vol.  VL 

Q.  J.  G.  S.,  voL  iv. 

Ibid. 
Geol.  Trans.,  voL  vi. 
Ly.  Man.,  fig.  220. 


Foreign  IiOcaUties. 

France  and  5e^iw».— The  labours  of  Mr.  Prestwich,  continued  so  long  ""J 
assiduously,  have  gradually  made  pkin  to  us  the  correlation  of  the  English  «» 
French  Eocene  beds,  and,  joined  with  those  of  Sir  C.  Lyell  and  M.  Duinont,  fc«« 
also  taught  us  the  relation  of  these  with  those  of  Belgium.  The  following  T»^ 
exhibits  these  relations  as  they  are  now  believed  to  be,  taking  Mr.  PiestwichB 


•  Forbes's  "  Isle  of  Wi^t/'in  Memoin  Qfth$  Gtoicffiad  ^urwy. 
t  £dwun(lB*s  '*  Eocene  HoUnscs,"— Poi.  Soe. 
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classification  for  all  below  the  Upper  Bagshot  Sands,  and  Professor  Edward 
Forbes's  for  those  and  all  above  them : — 


England. 


11.  Hempstead    . 


10.  Bembridge     . 

9.  Osborne  ) 
8.  Headon  { 

7.  Upper  Bagshot 

6.  Barton  Cbiy  . 

5.  Bracklesham . 

4.  Lower  Bagshot 
Beds  . 

8.  London  Clay . 

2,  Woolwich  and 
Reading  Beds 

1.  Thanet  Sands 


Belgium. 


Rupelien 


Tongrien 

Laeckenien,  part  of  ? 

Syst^me  Laeckenien 

sup^rieur  ? 
Syst^me  Laeckenien 

inferieur  ? . 

Syst^me  Bruxellien 

Syst^me  Ypresien 

superieur  . 
Systeme  Ypresien 

inferieur    . 

Systems  Landenien 
snp^rienr.  • 

Systems  Landenien 
inferieur    . 


Francc 


Calcaire  de  la  Beauce. 

Gr^s  de  Fontainebleau. 

Sables  et  bancs  de  coquilles, 
mames  marines. 
f  Calcaire  siliceox,  calcaire  la- 
-j      custre  moyenne.  Gypseous 
L     series  of  Montmartre,  etc. 

I  Calcaire  marin  et  Gr^  de 
Beauchamp. 

Sables  moyennes,  upper  zone. 

Sables  moyennes,  lower  zone. 

Calcaire  grossier,*  and  Glan- 
I      conie  grossiire. 

)  Lits  coquilli^res,  and  Glauco- 
(     nie  moyenne. 


(  Wanting.t 


Gr^s  de  Poudingues,  Lignites 
et  Argile  Plastique,  Glau- 
conie  inferieur. 


Wanting. 


According  to  Mr.  Prestwich,  the  London  Tertiaries  were  deposited  in  a  sea 
open  to  the  north,  spreading  at  least  over  soath-east  England,  Belgium,  and  north 
of  France,  whilst  to  the  south  of  that  area  dry  land  prevailed  over  the  great  part 
of  the  Paris  Tertiary  district  and  still  farther  south.     Gradual  depression  then 

*■  Mr.  Prestwlch  gives  (Quart,  /(mm.  GeoL  Soe.,  voL  ziii.  p.  99)  the  following  detailed 

description  of  the  calcaire  groealer  :— 

Feet 

4.  Compact  white  marls,  passing  down  into  aUeinations  of  greenish  marls  and 

.   ililii  yellow  limestones,  with  seams  of  chert       .....       20 
8.  Thin  bedded  fissile  calcaieoas  flags  and  sandstones,  alternating  with  white 

marls  and  limestones         .  .  ...  .15 

5.  Thick  main  mass  of  soft,  Ilght-yeUow  calcaieoua  fteestone  (the  buQding  stone 

of  PailB  got  by  mining  or  subtenanean  quanying)  passing  sometimes  into 
calcareous  sands      .........       40 

L  Variable,  more  or  less  calcareous,  green  sands,  sometimes  concreted,  fiint 

pebbles  often  at  base         ........       86 

100 

t  Some  part  of  it,  however,  formerly  extended  into  Normandy,  as  some  clay  at  the  top  of 
the  clitr  of  Ailly,  near  Dieppe,  is  believed  to  be  London  Clay.  (Prestwlch,  Quart.  Jcwm.  CM. 
Soe.,  voL  zi.  p.  280.) 
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took  plAoe,  eztflsding  the  limits  of  the  tea  over  the  Paria  area,  leading  to  Uie  a- 
troduction  of  Nummulites  and  more  sonthem  fonns  of  marine  life  than  had 
hitherto  prevailed.  Diy  land  was  8ti]l  in  the  immediate  neighbonihood,  aa  ahowa 
by  the  oocaaional  preeenoe  of  terreetrial  forma,  and  alternations  of  elerataan  aad 
depreaaion  donbtlesa  took  place,  modifying  here  and  there  the  physical  geograpliy 
of  the  district  The  Barton  Clay,  for  instance,  seems  to  have  been  deposited  in  a 
sea  of  a  more  northern  character  than  that  in  which  the  Brackleaham  clays  and 
sand  were  formed.  Fresh-water  conditions  finally  became  prevalent,  lai;^ 
estuaries  opened  into  the  seas  over  the  British  and  north  of  France  areaa,  wbfle 
large  lakes  existed  in  the  centre  and  south  of  France,  where,  soon  after,  volcanic 
eruptions  commenced  to  break  forth,  and  continued  for  many  thousand  yean  in 
subsequent  periods.  Edward  Forbes  pointed  out  that  the  upper  part  of  the  Bern- 
bridge  series  was  probably  of  the  same  age  as  the  Molaase  of  Fronsadaia  and 
associated  beds,  and  also  as  the  Galcaire  i  Ast^riea  of  the  south-west  of  France  ; 
part  of  the  Tertiary  beda  of  Malta,  Corsica,  Greece,  Crete,  Cerigo,  aoutli  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  Azores,  and  North  Africa,  were  also  considered  to  be  con- 
temporaneous with  the  Hempstead  series.  Contemporaneous  with  the  Hempstead 
also  were  the  Molasse  ossif^re  and  the  Faluns  jaunes  of  Dax,  the  lower  division 
of  the  Vienna  Tertiaries  and  the  marine  beds,  the  Cerithium  Kalk  and  Upper 
Brown  Coal  of  Mayence.* 

Sir  C.  Lyell,  however,  thinks  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  retain  a 
nomenclature  common  on  the  Continent,  and  to  class  the  Hempstead  aeriea  and 
its  oontemporapeous  beds  aa  Lower  Miocene,  making  the  beds  from  the  Barton 
Clay  to  the  Bembridge  series  inclusive  Upper  Eocene,  and  taking  the  Brackleaham 
and  Lower  Bagshot  beds  only  as  Middle  Eocene.i*  Certainly,  as  far  aa  England 
(Isle  of  Wight)  is  concerned,  the  Hempstead  beds  are  linked  to  those  below  by 
almost  as  great  a  number  of  species  as  they  have  peculiar  to  themselvea. 

The  AlpBf  the  Borden  of  the  Mediterranean,  JSgypt,  India, — ^Through  these 
countries  from  the  Alps  to  the  Himalayas,  occurring  at  intervals  through  25*  of 
lai  and  near  100"*  of  long.,  are  found  great  masses  of  rock,  sometimes  even 
thousands  of  feet  in  thickness,  crowded  with  nummulites,  and  often  alnioet  made 
up  of  them.     These  are  of  Middle  Eocene  age.    The  summits  of  some  of  the 
Alps,  such  as  the  Dent  du  ICidi  and  Diableretz,  sre  formed  of  these  beds.     Asso- 
ciated with  these  are  still  higher  beds  called  Flysch  and  Macigno  in  Switietlaad 
and  North  Italy,  and  the  black  slates  or  shales  of  Glams,  and  other  beda  in 
Switzerland,  containing  quantities  of  fossil  fish,  eta     The  Monte  Bolca  fish-bedi 
are  also  of  about  this  age.  t    The  Eocene  beds  of  the  Alps  are  not  only  of  as 
great  a  thickness,  but  are  as  violently  disturbed  and  contorted,  and  as  frequently 
inverted,  as  are  tht  older  Palieozoic  rocks  in  the  mountains  of  Britain. 

M.  Alcide  D^Orbigny  uses  the  name  of  Suessonien  (from  the  town  of  Soissons) 
to  include  the  Lower  Eocene  beds,  from,  which,  however,  he  excludes  the  Londoa 
Clay,  but  includes  the  Nummulitic  formation.  He  also  gives  the  designation  of 
Parisien  to  the  London  Clay  of  England  and  the  Paris  tertiaries,  from,  the 
Glauoonie  grossi^re  to  the  gypsum  beds  of  Montmartre — ^a  classification  which  Mr. 
Prestwich  has  shown  to  be  a  mistake.  D'Orbigny  then  takes  the  Gr&s  ds 
Fontainebleau  as  the  base  of  his  twenty-sixth  stage,  which  he  calls  Falunien,  sub- 
dividing it  into  two — Lower  Falunien  or  Tongrien,  to  which  he  assigns  the  Gres 
de  Fontainebleau,  and  Upper  or  Falunien  proper,  which  he  identifies  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Miocene  of  Lyell,  and  the  Crag,  which  is  believed  to  be 
Pliocehe. 

Sorth  America. — Sir  C.  Lyell  places  the  Claiborne  and  AUKa^m^  i)eds  amao^ 
the  productions  of  the  Middle  Eocene  period. 


*  Memoin  q/GeoL  Swrvey,  1856,  p.  100.  t  MamuMl,  p.  S87. 

X  Morchison,  G€oL  Journ.,  voL  v.  p.  157,  ete. 
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The  proportion  of  living  to  extinct  species  in  the  deposits  of  this  period 
is  taken  at  about  25  per  cent,  without  strictly  adhering  to  that  proportion. 
If  we  include  the  Hempstead  series  in  the  deposits  of  the  Eocene  period, 
as  was  done  in  the  previous  chapter,  we  have  no  stratified  rocks  in  the 
British  Islands  representative  of  the  formations  of  the  Miocene  period 
except  the  lignite  of  Bovey  Tracey  and  the  leaf-beds  of  Mull  and  Antrim. 

At  Bovey  Tracey,  in  Devonshire,  a  small  patch  of  fluviatile  or 
lacustrine  strata,  containing  beds  of  lignite,  has  long  been  known.  These 
have  recently  been  investigated,  and  are  now  known  to  be  about  300 
feet  in  depth,  consisting  of  alternations  of  clay,  sand,  and  lignite. 
Numerous  well-preserved  fossil  plants,  amounting  in  all  to  about  fifty 
species,  have  been  obtained  from  these  beds.  They  indicate  a  warm 
climate,  and  are  analogous  to  the  older  Miocene  vegetation  of  Switzer- 
land Among  them  may  be  mentioned  ferns  and  fragments  of  species 
of  Sequoia,  palm,  vine,  oak,  laurel,  fig,  etc.* 

At  Ardtun,  in  the  Island  of  Mull,  several  layers  of  tuff  and  clay 
occur,  interstratified  among  the  basalt  beds  of  that  locality.  They  were 
first  brought  to  notice  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  as  containing  the  remains 
of  dicotyledonous  plants,  t  The  headland  of  Ardtun  exhibits  the  fol- 
lowing section  of  these  deposits  : — 


8.  Uppermost  basalt  . 

7.  Firet  "  leaf-bed  "    . 
6.  First  tuff 
5.  Second  "  leaf-bed  " 
4.  Second  tuff   . 

8.  Third  "leaf-bed"  . 
2.  Amorphous  basalt . 
1.  Columnar  basalt  ^to  low-tide  level) . 


Feet 
40 
2 
20 

2i 

7 

14 

48 
10 

181 


These  tuffs  are  described  as  resembling  those  of  Mont  Dor,  Yesu- 
yins,  and  Madeira  ;  the  leaf-beds  as  baked  clay,  or  veiy  fine  mud,  con- 

*  See  Mr.  Fengelly's  lAgniU  FonMUiim  of  Bovey  Tracey,  London,  1868 ;  also  a  paper  by 
him  and  Professor  Heer  in  the  PML  Trans,  for  1888. 
t  See  Quart  Jowm,  GeoL  8oc  yoL  tU. 
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taining  impreamona  of  leaves,  and  Bometimes  consLatmg  of  s  ntere  una 
of  compre^ed  leaves  atill  retaining  the  "  damp  obscure  coloius  of  vegt- 
table  decay."  Equiseta  atenu  occur  aa  well  oa  the  leaTes,  and  tbe  whok 
deposits  are  conjectured  to  hare  been  fonned  in  a  ehallow  lake  or  niacdi, 
over  which  the  igneoua  rocks  have  been  ejected.  A  conglomeiate  of 
burnt  led  and  jellow  Chalk  flinta  ia  mentioned  as  aseoctated  in  (me 
place  with  the  first  tuff  (No.  6}. 

The  leaves  were  examined  by  Professor  Edward  Forbes,  who  ea^ 


Pouil  Onrnp  No.  4ft.— PohU  Iuth  bom  lilud  of  UnlL 
a.  FDidEa  Hibridlu.1        b.  Amitot  HiequiiL        .t.  RhumllnT  i 

of  them : — "  The  general  aaaemblage  of  leaves  is  decidedly  Tertiary, 
and  most  probably  of  that  stage  of  Tertiary  termed  Miocene.  Their 
climatal  aspect  is  more  mid-European  than  that  of  onr  Eocene  flora. 
There  is  a  gtriking  resemblance  between  some  of  them  and  foEsils  from 
Styria  and  Croatia."  *  Frofesaor  Heer,  who  haa  studied  the  Swiss  Mio- 
cene flora  with  great  care,  confirma  this  deciaion,  and  recogniaea  among 
tbe  Hebridean  forms  Stqtutia  Iiangtdorjii  and  Corylvt  jjiiim  iliiiidifii, 
planta  foond  in  the  Miocene  depoaita  of  Switzerland. 
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It  was  sapposed  by  the  Duke  of  AigjU  that  the  leaf-beds  and  their 
associated  basalts  were  a  mere  local  exhibition  of  Miocene  locks. 
Mr.  Geikie  has  more  recently,  however,  shown  that  these  leaf-beds  in 
reality  lie  at  the  base,  or  nearly  at  the  base,  of  the  whole  of  the  vol- 
canic rocks  of  Mull,  and  that  these  rocks,  more  than  3000  feet  thick, 
as  weU  as  the  other  volcanic  plateaux  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  are  not 
of  Oolitic  age,  as  had  been  previously  supposed,  but  all  date  from  the 
Miocene  period.  In  Mull,  and  in  Skye,  beds  of  coal  occur  interstratified 
among  the  sheets  of  basalt.  These  too  are  Miocene,  and  are  sometimes 
black,  glossy,  and  cubical,  quite  imdistinguiahable  to  the  eye  from 
ordinary  carboniferous  coaL* 

The  general  resemblance  between  the  basaltic  plateaux  of  the 
Inner  Hebrides  and  of  the  north-east  of  Ireland  has  long  been  known. 
Over  the  Chalk  in  Antrim  there  is  a  thickness  of  nearly  500  feet  of 
beds  of  basalt,  with  occasional  bands  of  tuff  and  clay.  In  one  of  these 
interstratified  deposits,  at  Ballypalady,  near  Antrim,  a  leaf-bed  has 
recently  been  found  containing  leaves  of  dicotyledonous  trees,  believed 
to  be  of  Miocene  age,  and  occurring  under  very  similar  conditions  to 
those  of  the  Island  of  MulLt 

These  are  the  only  rocks  in  the  British  Islands  that  can  be  even 
conjectured  to  belong  to  the  Miocene  period,  unless  we  adopt  the  Con- 
tinental classification,  and  consider  the  gypseous  series  of  Montmartre 
the  uppermost  of  the  Eocene  beds,  in  whidi  case  we  must  also  take 
the  equivalent  Bembridge  series  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  as  the  uppermost 
of  the  Eocene,  and  include  the  Hempstead  beds  and  their  equivalents 
among  the  Miocene  deposits.  There  is,  it  appears,  a  palseontological 
reason  for  this  arrangement  6n  the  Continent,  inasmuch  as,  if  we  draw 
the  line  at  the  top  of  the  Montmartre  beds,  and  at  the  base  of  the 
Calcaire  lacustre  sup^rieur  (or  Calcaire  de  la  Beauce),  certain  generic 
and  even  specific  forms  of  Mammalia  are  kept  wholly  within  the  Mio- 
cene groups,  which  otherwise  would  be  made  common  to  the  Eocene 
and  Miocene  periods.  The  genera  Dorcaiheriwn,  Cainotkeriwn,  Anchi- 
tkerium,  and  Titanomys,  and  the  species  Ehinocerot  tncinvtia,  and  others, 
are  examples. 

YOLCANIO  BoCKS  OF  MiOCXNB  AOE  IN  BRITAIN. 

By  far  the  most  extensive  and  interesting  series  of  rocks  of  this  period 
in  Britain  are  of  volcanic  origin.  From  the  south  of  Antrim  northwards, 
through  the  chain  of  the  Inner  Hebrides  to  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  even 
to  Iceland,  there  stretches  a  long  broken  series  of  basaltic  plateaux, 
which,  from  the  character  of  the  plant-remains  found  in  them,  and  from 
their  position  above  the  Chalk,  are  referred  to  the  Miocene  period.]! 

*  See  Oeikie,  Proe,  Boy.  Soe.  Bdin,,  toL  1866-7.       t  /cmm.  OtoL  Soe.  (1869),  toL  xzt.  p.  857. 
X  The  foUowiag  notice  of  theie  roeki  Is  by  Mr.  Qeikie. 

2  T 
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"  The  two  great  clasAes  of  recent  lavas — ^the  basaltic  and  the  felspathie 
— are  well  lepreBented  among  the  Western  Islands.  The  basaltic  aeiies 
is  on  the  whole  the  older,  since  it  is  found  to  pass  under  massive  sheets 
of  pale  grey  and  bhie  day-stones,  clinkstones,  and  porphyries  belonging 
to  the  felspathic  group.  In  addition  to  these  lava-form  rocks,  masses  of 
coarse  volcanic  agglomerate  occur,  along  with  beds  of  tuff  and  pepeiino. 

"  The  leaf-beds  of  Ardtun,  which  are  known  by  their  fossil  contents 
to  be  of  Miocene  age,  lie  near  the  bottom  of  the  whole  volcanic  seri^ 
of  the  Hebrides,  and  above  them  comes  a  succession  of  sheets  of 
basalt,  etc.,  between  3000  and  4000  feet  in  thickness.  Throughout 
this  enormous  mass  of  bedded  igneous  rock,  layers  of  tuff,  often 
abounding  in  chalk-flints,  are  interstratified,  and  in  one  part  of  the 
cliffiB  of  Inimore  of  Carsaig  a  bed  of  flints  twenty-flve  feet  thick  lies 
between  the  dolerites.  Thin  lenticular  seams  or  nests  of  coal  likewise 
occur,  but  these  only  occupy  small  pond-like  hollows  of  the  original 
surface  of  the  basalts  or  dolerites,  and  are  overlaid  directly  with  siniilar 
rock.  They  are  sometimes  excellent  in  quality,  and  occasionally  three 
feet  in  thickness  ;  but  they  rapidly  die  out  in  every  direction.  There 
is  thus  no  probability  that  the  tertiary  coal  of  the  Western  Islands 
will  ever  come  to  be  of  commercial  importance. 

''Proofs  of  the  long  continuance  of  volcanic  action  among  these 
islands  are  afforded  by  the  great  thickness  of  the  successive  sheets  of 
igneous  matter,  which  in  one  mountain  alone — ^Ben  More  in  MuU — 
reach  a  depth  of  3185  feet,  without  revealing  either  the  actual  bottom 
or  top  of  the  series.  Another  and  striking  piece  of  evidence  on  this 
subject  is  given  by  the  well-known  Sciir  of  Eigg.  That  island  consists 
of  nearly  horizontal  sheets  of  basaltic  rocks,  like  those  of  Mull,  resting 
unconformably  upon  Oolitic  rooks.  After  their  eruption,  they  must 
have  been  long  exposed  to  the  wasting  agencies  of  the  atmosphere.  A 
valley  was  cut  out  of  them,  and  its  bottom  was  watered  by  a  river,  which 
brought  down  coarse  shingle  and  sand  from  the  distant  Cambrian 
mountains  of  the  north-west  These  changes  must  have  demanded  a 
lengthened  lapse  of  time,  yet  they  took  place  during  an  interval  in  the 
volcanic  history  of  the  island.  The  igneous  forces  which  had  been 
lox^  dormant  broke  out  anew,  and  poured  several  successive  couUa  of 
vitreous  lava  (pitchstone)  down  the  river-bed.  In  this  way  the  channel 
of  the  stream  came  to  be  sealed  up.  But  the  same  powers  of  waste 
which  had  scooped  out  that  channel  continued  their  operation.  The 
hills  which  had  bounded  the  valley  crumbled  away,  and  the  lava-currents 
that  filled  the  river-bed,  being  much  harder  than  the  surrounding  rocks, 
were  enabled  in  great  measure  to  resist  the  degradation.  Hence  the 
singular  result  now  appears  that  the  former  hills  have  been  levelled  down 
into  slopes  and  valleys,  while  the  ancient  valley  occupies  the  highest 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  its  lava-current  stands  up  as  the  well- 
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known  precipitous  ridge  of  the  Scur  of  Eigg.   The  gnivel  and  drift-wood 
of  the  old  river  are  still  to  be  seen  nnder  the  lock  of  the  Sciir." 

In  connection  with  this  development  of  volcanic  activity,  the  author 
now  quoted  has  called  attention  to  '^the  possible  connection  between  these 
Tertiary  volcanic  rocks  and  the  metamoiphism  of  different  parts  of  the 
West  Highlands.     In  Mull,  under  Ben  More,  the  volcanic  rocks  them- 
selves give  signs  of  having  been  subjected  to  a  process  of  metamor- 
phism,  and  they  are  associated  there  with  masses  of  syenite,  like  those 
of  Raasay  and  Skye.     Macculloch  pointed  out  that  the  syenite  of  the  two 
latter  islands  was  later  than  the  secondary  rocks  of  that  district ;  and 
there  now  seems  to  be  a  strong  probability  that  it  will  turn  out  to  be 
of  Miocene  age.     Parts  of  that  syenite  are  a  quartz-porphyry,  other 
portions  seem  to  pass  into  a  true  granite,  while  the  lias  around  it  has 
suffered  an  extensive  metamorphism.     It  will  be  an  important  addition 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  metamorphic  action,  if  the  alteration 
of  the  secondary  rooks  of  the  Hebrides  is  eventually  shown  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  evolution  of  volcanic  rocks  during  the  Miocene  period** 
The  wide  extent  to  which  the  British  Islands  were  affected  by 
the  Miocene  volcanoes  of  the  west,  is  shown  by  the  abundant  trap- 
dykes,  of  which  an  account  was  given  in  Chapter  ZIIL    ^That 
extent  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  area  at  present  covered  with 
Tertiary  volcanic  rocks,  nor  even  by  the  area  which  these  rocks 
may  have  originally  overspread,  but  from  which   subsequent  denu- 
dation has  removed  them.     From  the  great  volcanic  ridge  running 
through  Antrim  and  the  Western  Islands,  thousands  of  trap-dykes 
diverge  in  a  south-easterly  direction.    They  become  fewer  as  the  dis- 
tance from  that  bank  increases,  yet  they  extend  as  far  as  the  coast  of 
Yorkshire.    No  single  dyke,  indeed,  has  been  traced  across  the  country 
from  sea  to  sea,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  all  belong  to 
one  series.     They  cut  through  all  the  formations  up  to  and  including 
the  chalk,  and  they  likewise  traverse  the  older  portions  of  the  Tertiary 
volcanic  rocks.     They  must  thus  be  of  Tertiary  age,  and  belong  to 
that  of  the  great  series  of  igneous  masses  now  described.    They  do  not 
usually  run  along  lines  of  fault ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  found  to 
cross  faults  of  fifty  fathoms  and  upwards  without  being  deflected. 
Their  evenness  and  parallelism  show  that  they  must  have  ascended 
through  fissures  prepi^ed  for  them  by  subterranean  movements.    Thus 
we  learn  that  in  Tertiary  times  the  greater  part  of  Scotland,  the  north 
of  England,  and  the  north  of  Irelimd,  were  cracked  by  earthquakes, 
and  that  liquid  lava  rose  through  the  himdreds  of  parallel  rents,  per- 
haps in  some  cases  actually  reaching  the  surface. 

'' Comparatively  recent  as  these  Miocene  volcanic  rocks  of  the 
Hebrides  are,  they  are  old  enough  to  have  undergone  enormous  denu- 
dation.    Wide,  deep,  and  long  valleys  have  been  excavated  out  of 
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the  horizontal  trap-beds ;  and  these  rocks  have  sometiines  been  s> 
wasted  away  that  only  huge  detached  pyramids  of  them  ate  left,  as  in 
the  case  of  Ben  More,  MuH  The  volcanic  bank  which  sttretched 
through  the  Inner  Hebrides  has  been  worn  down  into  detached  ialands, 
often  miles  apart  From  the  fsxi  of  so  many  trap-dykes  reaching  tk 
snr&oe,  even  at  a  distance  of  more  than  200  miles  from  the  main  maae 
of  volcanic  rock,  we  can  hardly  avoid  the  inference  that  the  genenl 
superficies  of  the  country  has  undergone  a  very  extensive  amoont  t£ 
denudation  since  the  Miocene  period."* 

The  picturesque  coast  line  of  Antrim  affords  many  admirable  sectiow 
of  these  Miocene  volcanic  rocks.  The  basalt  beds  may  there  be  sees 
rising  in  regular  succession  over  each  other  from  the  base  of  the  di£ 
to  their  summit  Some  of  these  beds  are  regularly  columnar,  with  cup 
and  ball  articulations,  others,  like  starch,  irregularly  columnar  without 
articulations.  Many  consist  of  an  amorphous  green  amygdaloidal,  more 
or  less  decomposed  rock,  full  of  cavities  and  veins  of  zeolites.  Inter- 
stratified  between  some  of  the  basalts  occur  beds  of  tuff,  some  of  whidi, 
very  regular  and  persistent  for  a  long  distance,  are  seen  in  consequence 
of  their  being  of  l^hter  and  brighter  colours  than  the  other  rocks.  Tb^ 
contain  nodular  concretions  of  red  pisolitic  oxide  of  iron,  from  which 
they  are  often  spoken  of  as  red  ochre  bed&  Near  the  summit  of  the 
cliff  over  the  Qiant's  Causeway,  beneath  a  wall  of  rudely  columnar 
basalt  50  feet  high,  is  a  little  rather  irregular  seam  of  grey  fire-day, 
and  in  that  or  over  it  is  an  irregular  band  of  coal  or  lignite,  which  Mr. 
Nasmyth  says  sometimes  shows  the  fibres  of  dicotyledonous  wood,  like 
recent  charcoaL  Whole  trees  are  said  to  be  sometimes  obtained  from 
this  bed. 

Dr.  Berger  puts  the  Tn^TiTmim  thickness  of  the  Antrim  basaltic  form- 
ation at  900  feet,  its  average  thickness  being  taken  as  545  feet,  and 
its  extent  at  800  square  mile&t  From  Sir  R.  Qriifith's  map  its  area 
would  appear  to  be  at  least  1200  square  miles,  as  it  occupies  a  quad- 
rangular space  48  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  88  miles  wide 
from  east  to  west.  In  Fig.  165  we  have  a  diagrammatic  section  through 
Cave  Hill  and  across  the  valley  of  Belfast  In  this  section  the  basalt 
of  the  great  plateau  is  seen  resting  on  the  Cretaceous  bed&  Just  at  the 
base  of  the  basalt  is  a  littie  bed  of  brown  day,  full  of  chalk  flints^  burnt 
red  or  yellow.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  muddy  deposit  derived 
from  the  waste  of  the  chalk,  and  most  probably  to  have  formed  the  sea- 
bottom  on  which  the  first  outpourings  of  igneous  matter  were  deposited. 
I  did  not  succeed  in  discovering  any  oiganic  remains  in  it,  but  should 
hope  that  some  may  eventually  be  found,  as  leaves  and  other  vegetaUe 

*  Geilde  on  Tertiary  Volcanic  Bocks  of  the  British  Island*.  Pnc  Jtoy.  Soc  Edin,  lS6d-7 : 
also  a  detailed  Paper,  tlie  first  of  a  series  on  the  same  sabject,  in  Quart  J<mm.  GtoL  Sac, 
VOL  scviL  t  8a«  rroiw.  OtoL  Soe.,  1st  ser.  toL  ilL 
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fbssilB  have  now  been  fonnd  in  aome  of  the  ash-beds.    This  clay  is  well 
Been  also  at  Ballycastle,  and  doubtless  occurs  in  other  places. 

The  dykes  represented  in  Fig.  165  are  exceasively  numerous  in  the 
countiy  about  the  basalt,  both  on  the  north  coast  and  near  Belfietsty  and 


CA1C  Hia 


eASTLEREMH 


WKS 


et        ^  d 

Fig.  165. 

DUgnunmatlc  Section  mtoss  Belfast  Valley. 

ireeba 

B.  Basalt^  some  colnmnar  beds,  aome  amygdaloidal .  up  to  000    Tertiary, 
r.  Eroded  aoififu^  of  chalk,  with  eUy  ftaU  of  flints  baked  by  baaalt 

C.  Chalk in  aome  places  as  mnoh  as  260)  ^ij^^f^^^^jgg^ 

Q.  Oreensand not  exceeding  26  > 

^.  Liaa never  exceeding  80    Oolitic. 

N.  K.  M.  New  red  marls,  with  beds  of  rock-salt  abont  600  )  ,^^^ 

N.&S.  New  Red  Sandstone about  600> 

e,  b.    Carboniferous  rocks,  undulating  at  high  angles,  probably  with  small 
basins,  some  of  which  may  contain  beds  of  coaL  The  lower  beds  only 
▼islble  on  east  side  of  the  Lough. 
Lower  Silurian,  black  slates,  etc.,  dipping  at  high  angles  to  east»  away 
from  the  Carboniferous  rocks. 
Dykes  of  basalt. 

X  Clay  and  silt,  with  bed  of  peat  below,  IDUng  up  bead  of  Bellkst  Loogh. 


L  $. 


d. 


probably  in  other  parts.  On  the  shores  of  Belfast  Lough  they  form 
straight  causeways,  standing  up  as  vertical  walls,  several  feet  high,  ex« 
actly  as  if  they  were  artificial  quays.  The  slopes  of  the  Cave  Hill  are 
traversed  by  dykes,  some  of  which  can  be  traced  up  from  the  coast  and 
seen  in  the  Chalk  quarries,  cutting  in  black  verticid  seams  through  the 
white  limestone  in  a  most  picturesque  manner.  These  dykes  are  pro- 
bably in  many  cases  the  feeders  from  which  some  of  the  basaltic  beds 
above  may  have  boiled  over  while  the  rock  was  molten,  though  in  other 
cases  they  may  not  perhaps  have  succeeded  in  reaching  the  surface. 

Characterigtic  FomU* — ^I  shall  not  pretend  to  give  lists  of  these. 
Sir  C.  Lyell  says  that  the  fossils  of  the  "  Muds"  have  a  more  extra- 
European  fscies  than  those  of  the  Crag  presently  to  be  described. 
They  contain  seven  species  of  Cyprcea^  some  larger  than  any  Mediter- 
ranean cowry,  and  several  species  of  the  genera  Olivay  Ancillarvay  Mifra^ 
Terebra,  Fyrvlay  Faacidariay  and  Canus.     There  are  eight  cones,  some 
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very  large,  and  the  species  of  Nerila  are  more  like  those  of  the  txxspicB 
than  of  the  Mediterranean.  Cat  of  290  species  of  shells  collected  bj 
Sir  C.  Lyell  to  the  south  of  Tours,  72  only  could  be  identified  as  liytog 
species,  which  Ib  about  25  per  cent ;  among  a  total  of  302  in  his  pos- 
session, 45  only  are  to  be  found  in  the  Suffolk  Crag,  or  15  per  cent ; 
and  a  similar  small  percentage  in  the  Actinozoa  and  Polyzoa.  If  we 
compared  the  fossils  of  the  ^  faluns"  with  those  of  living  British  species, 
we  should  doubtless  have  very  few  in  common,  the  living  species  found 
in  the  Faluns  being  to  be  sought  in  more  tropical  provinces,  while  those 
of  the  Crag  have  a  more  northern  ^  fieudes  "  impressed  upon  them.  The 
Faluns  have  a  few  terrestrial  species  of  sheUs,  among  which  is  the 
Helix  TuronensiSf  and  remains  of  Mammalia  belonging  to  the  genera 
Deinatkerium,  Mastodon,  Hippopotatmig,  Choeropotamus,  Dichobime,  "Deer^ 
and  others,  together  with  some  Cetaceans  and  Phocidao,  Lamantine, 
Morse,  etc  The  very  remarkable  animal  Deinotheritan  gi^anteufn  is 
characteristic  of  the  Miocene  beds  of  Europe ;  while  another  species, 
D.  Indicum,  has  been  found  at  Perim  Island, in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay, 
and  at  Attock  in  the  Punjab.* 

In  the  Sewalik  Hills  of  India,  Dr.  Falconer  and  Colonel  Cautley 
found,  together  with  portions  of  Mastodon,  five  extinct  elephants  (three 
of  them,  Stegodon^  intermediate  between  Elephas  and  Mcutodon),  a  JSieaxt- 
protodon  (extinct  hippopotamus),  a  Chalicothenum  (a  rhinoceros-like 
pachyderm)  and  extinct  Qiraffe,  a  Camel  and  large  Ostrich,  the  very 
remarkable  genus  Sivatheriunif  together  with  Camivora  and  Monkeys, 
great  Crocodiles,  and  a  gigantic  Tortoise  {Colossochdgs  Atlas),  the  curved 
shell  of  which  was  upwards  of  12  feet  long  and  8  feet  broad.  Fifteen 
species  of  fresh-water  shells  also  occur,  of  which  all  but  four  are  extinct, 
giving  a  percentage  of  about  25  :  lOO.t 

In  North  America  are  many  shells  of  the  genera  Natica,  FisswrtUa, 
Artemis,  Lucina,  Chama,  Pectuncvlus,  and  Fecten,  and  one,  Astarte  un- 
dvlata,  very  like  the  A.  hipartita  of  the  Suffolk  Crag.  ^'  Out  of  147 
of  these  American  fossils,"  says  Sir  C.  Lyell,  '^I  could  only  find  thirteen 
species  common  to  Europe,  and  these  occur  partly  in  the  Suffolk  Crag 
and  partly  in  the  Faluns  of  Touraine  ;  but  it  is  an  important  charac- 
teristic of  the  American  group  that  it  not  only  contains  many  peculiar 
extract  forms,  such  as  Fusus  quadrvcostatus  and  Venus  tridacnoides, 
abundant  in  these  same  formations,  but  also  some  shells  which,  like 
Fulgur  carica  and  F,  canaUculatus,  Calyptrcea  costata,  Venus  mercenaria, 
Modiola  glandula,  and  Fecten  Magellanicus,  are  recent  species,  yet  of 
forms  now  confined  to  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic — a  fact  implying 
that  some  traces  of  the  beginning  of  the  present  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  Mollusca  date  back  to  a  period  as  remote  as  that  of  the  Mioceue 
strata."! 

*  See  Lyell's  BlemMU,  eh.  xir.  and  xv.      f  See  Lyell,  op.  dt.  p.  S7S.       X  LycU,  op,  dtp.  275. 
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A  distrngaisbiiig  feature  of  the  Miocene  formations  of  Europe  ia  the 

abundant  fossil  flora  which  they  contain.     In  the  Lower  Molasse  of 

Switzerland,  for  example^  upwards  of  600  species  of  plants  have  been 

foiindy  including  species  of  fig,  palm,  Seqiioia,  Cinnamomum,  ferns,  etc. 

The  general  character  of  the  flora  indicates  a  warm  climate.  Yet  these 

plants  have  been  found  even  in  Qreenlandy  where  they  occur  abundantly, 

and  of  fnU  size,  in  lat  70^    Hence  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  higher 

temperature  was  not  characteristic  of  Europe  only,  but  extended  over  the 

northern  hemisphere.* 

Foreign  Iiooalities. 

For  fuller  inforniation  on  the  development  of  Miocene  rocks  abroad,  the  student 
may  consult  the  Elementary  Manual  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  the  authorities  cited 
by  him.     A  mere  reference  to  the  subject  is  subjoined  here. 

Belgium  and  France. — ^The  Bolderburg  beds,  the  Faluns  of  Touraine  and 
Bordeaux,  the  Falunien  sup^rieur  of  D'Orbigny,  are  classed  by  Lyell  as  Upper 
Miocene.  In  his  Lower  Miocene  he  places  the  Rupelian  of  Dumont,  occurring  near 
Antwerp,  the  Kleyn  Spawen  beds  of  Limburg,  and  the  lacustrine  strata  with 
mammalia  found  in  Auvergne  in  central  France.  Associated  with  the  .i  latter 
were  the  earliest  beds  of  lava  and  volcanic  breccias  which  began  now  to  be  poured 
forth  in  the  districts  of  Auvergnef  and  Velay,  and  continued  to  break  forth  at 
intervals  to  later  times. 

Oermany  and  Switzerland, — ^Ab  Upper  Miocene  are  included,  by  the  same 
author,  the  strata  of  the  Vienna  basin,  and  the  upper  and  middle  Molasse  of 
Switzerland,  the  former  yielding  an  abundance  of  dicotyledonous  vegetation,  the 
latter  a  marine  fauna.  As  Lower  Miocene,  the  beds  of  the  Mayence  basin,  and 
the  Lower  Molasse  of  Switzerland,  which  is  chiefly  of  freshwater  origin,  and  con- 
tains some  enormous  masses  of  conglomerate.  Nothing  is  more  calculated  to 
strike  the  geological  traveller  on  his  first  visit  to  Switzerland  than  the  vast  de- 
posit of  the  "  Molasse,"  occupving  the  central  region  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Jura.  This  is  the  country  of  the  great  lakes,  extending  from  that  of  Geneva  to 
that  of  Ck>nstance.  The  leVel  of  those  two  lakes  is  from  1100  to  1225  feet  above 
the  sea,  that  of  the  Brienzer  Zee  is  nearly  1800,  the  other  large  lakes  being  of 
intermediate  heights.  The  hills  by  which  these  lakes  are  environed  have  all  the 
rugged  and  broken  character  of  mountains,  and  rise  into  peaks  of  various  altitudes, 
up  to  that  of  6050  feet,  which  is  the  height  of  the  Rigi  Kulm.  These  hills,  which, 
if  they  were  not  overshadowed  by  the  still  loftier  Alps,  would  themselves  be  cele- 
brated mountains,  are  composed  from  top  to  bottom  of  beds  of  sand  and  gravel, 
occasionally  compacted  into  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  of  more  recent  origin 
than  the  newest  beds  of  the  Isle  of  Wights  Their  thickness  is  equal  to  that  of 
one  of  our  Paleeozoic  groups, — the  conglomerate,  called  Nagel-flue,  forming  all  the 
npper  part  of  the  Rigi,  being  itself  stated  at  6000  feet  thick. 

Italy, — Part  of  the  beds  in  the  hiU  of  Superga,  near  Turin,  correspond  in 
fossil  contents  with  the  Upper  Miocene  strata  of  Touraine  and  Bordeaux,  while 
beneath  them  are  others  in  which  well-known  Lower  Miocene  plants  have  been  found. 

India. — The  Sewalik  formations  which  compose  the  sub-Himalayan  range  of 
hills  have  yielded  a  great  variety  of  fossil  mammalia  and  reptiles,  as  well  as  fresh- 
water shells.     These  are  paralld  with  the  Upper  Miocene  fauna  of  Europe. 

*  8m  Beer's  Flora  Ttrtiaria,  HAvetite.    Lyell,  op.  eit.  chap.  xv. 

t  The  gxeat  volcanic  mountains  of  the  Cantal,  and  that  of  the  Mont  Dor  In  Anvergne,  are 
of  fkr  earlier  date,  as  may  be  fonnlMd  from  the  worn  and  eroded  condition  of  their  lUuxka, 
and  the  deatraetion  of  their  central  cones  and  craters,  when  compared  with  the  perfect  state 
of  the  volcanoes  which  are  probably  of  Hloeene  age. 
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Op  this  period  we  again  have  repregentatives,  though  small  ones,  in 
the  British  Idanda.  These  occur  in  Soflblk  and  Norfolk,  where, 
spreading  over  the  Lower  Eocene  formations,  thej  overlap  upon  the 
Chalk.  Their  uppermost  heds  consist  ci  an  assemhlage  of  sands  and 
grayels,  which  are  locally  termed  Crag.  They  ha^e  been  dmded  into 
three  gronpe,  onaeeount  of  the  different  assemblages  of  organic  remains 
which  they  contain.  Two  ef  these  are  termed  Older  Pliooe&e ;  the 
third  is  classed  as  Newer  Pliocene.  Tliey  are  snbdrrided  as  fol- 
lows:— 


S.  Norwich  Crag    ....         20 

2.  Bed  Crag 50 

1.  Coralline  Crag   .        «        .         .         30 

1.  The  OaraUins*  Cras  is  composed  chiefly  of  soft  mariy  sands  of  a 
white  coloQEy  sometimes  speckled  with  green,  containing  occasionally 
thin  bands  of  flaggy  limestone.  It  is  generally  about  20  feet,  but 
sometimes  as  much  as  $6  feet  in  thicknesa.  Near  Ipswich  it  has  been 
dennded,  and  the  Red  Crag  is  seen  to  lie  in  the  hoUows  that  have  been 
eroded  in  it,  which  is  the  only  direct  evidence  of  the  superposition  of 
the  Bed  Crag  en  the  Coralline ;  otherwise  they  lie  side  by  side,  the 
Coralline  Oag  beiog  confined  to  a  strip  of  country  twenty  miles  long 
by  three  or  four  wide,  strstching  through  Ipswich  from  the  Stonr 
river  to  the  Aide  river.  350  ^species  of  marine  mollusca  have  been 
found  in  this  formation.  Of  these  110  appear  to  be  extinct,  or  31 
per  centt 

Foraaninifera         OpercRffiaa  oompUmata. 

AeHnona      .     .     FlabeUnm  Woodii         ...        Br.  Foss.  Cor. 

Polfgoa   .     .     .     Cellepon  eeUolom         .  Bosk's  Crag.  TcLt 

*  It  appears  that  this  tenn  CoralUne,  althon^  notr  settled  by  usage,  iras  in  reality  a 
mistake,  inasmuch  as  true  Corals  an  lare  in  the  Crag,  and  Uie  oond-likfi  bodies  foimd 
abundantly  in  the  "OorsUine,"  Imt  not  entirely  absent  from  the  "Red**  Crag,  are  not  is 
reality  ^oCinoaoa  but  Piolysoa.— (Pbl.  Soe.,  Bdnaids  and  Haims.) 

t  Searles  Wood,  in  PaL  Sec  Monograpk, 

t  Bosk's  "  Polyioa  of  the  Crag,**  PoL  Soc  Mtmograpk. 


Braehiopoda . 


Echinederwiata . 
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Theonoa  globou   .         .        .        . 

FwcicnUria  aonotiiun  . 

Terebratula  gnodii  (and  Bed  Cr 

LlDgnU  Dninortierl 

Ast«rt«  OmtUii  (uid  Bed  Cr.) 

Cudit&  Benilii  <aDd  Bed  Cr.)  . 

Conlliophig*  cfpiinoldea 

Cyjmna  nurtloa      . 

Oatrea  princepa  (and  Bed  Cr.) 

Pecten  Oermrdi 

PfTnla  reticulata  , 

Bnlltea  acolpla 

Cueidarja  bicateoata 

VolaU  Lamberti  . 

Comatnla  Brownii 

EchmoB  Woodwardil 

Temnecbinna  eicavatiu  . 

Echinocyanmfl  pualUua  . 


Butk'a  Cng.  PoL 
Ly.  Han.  fig-  !&&• 
FoH.  gr.  46,  c 
Lj.  Han.,  fl«.  IflO. 
Foaa.  gr.  U,  d. 

Ibid.    ii,t. 
Wood,  Crag.  HoL* 
Tab.  View. 
Wood,  Cng.  HoL 
Tab.  View. 
Ly.  HaiL  flg.  I6S. 
Wood.  Crag.  HoL 
Tab.  View. 
Fan.  gr.  46,  /. 
Forbes,  Ter.  Ech. 
Fcae.  gr.  46,  a. 

Ibid.     t6,b. 

Ibid.     47,  & 
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FohII  Oioap  Ko.  el. 
ConlUiH  Cng  Teerila 
o.  EchinM  WoodwartlL  d.  AltuU  OmilU. 

II.  TemnMlilnDs  muTiliiL  t.  Cwditii  HnllU. 

t  T««b«tul«  giamlli.  /  Votala  Lamberti. 

■'  The  Holliuca  oT  tlia  Cn^,"  bj  Mr.  Searlea  Vood,  PaL  Soe.  McKoarafh. 
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X  Tha  B«d  CtMC  eonnats  of  beds  of  Ted  qiuitzose  sauds  ui 
gravel,  with  wcumnlationa  of  rolled  ahells.  It  is  Tery  wi&ble  is 
character,  sometmies   rf^ularlj  stratified,  sometimes   more    confiued. 


Like  the  Coralline  or  White  Crag,  it  resembles  the  depouts  which  ^t 
maj  DOW  suppose  to  he  taking  place  is  the  shallow  bed  of  the  GemuK 
Ocean.  Of  2S6  species  of  marine  shells  found  in  it,  65,  ot  25  per  cent, 
areextincL 

'  Characteruiic  FomsUi, 


Ammini/'mi 

(LiviDB.) 

Actinosa     . 

.     BJuiophjUi.  c«1,ciUus 

Fo*».  fi.  47.  a. 

T«b.  Vlaw. 

AitarLe  obliqiuU  . 

FoM.  gr.  *7,  c. 

Ibid.     4T.  d. 

Ibid.     47,  e. 

Pectcn  iilebdns     . 

nVliL  View. 

Pectonculiu  mrialiilis 

Ibid. 

Nucula  Cobboldis 

L7.  MuL  fig.  145. 
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Oaaleropoda. 


Mammalia 


ColamheUa  sulcata 
Cancellaria  costellifera 
Cyprsea  Euiopeea  . 
Fusus  antiqaus 

contrarius  (Triphon  antiquum) 

NasBa  reticosa 

Natica  hemiclausa 

Purpura  tetragona 

Scalaria  Groenlandica 

Voluta  Lambert!  • 

BalsBuodon  emarginatus  (ear-bones) 

Felia  pardoides     .... 

Biaatodou  Arvemensis  (angustidens) 

Rhinooeroa  SchleiermacherL 

Tapinu  piiacua. 

Cenrus  anoceros. 


Foss.  gr.  47,  /. 

Tab.  View. 

Ly.  Man.  fig.  158. 

Tab.  Vi6W. 
Ibid, 

Fobs.  gr.  47,  i. 
Ibid.  47,  g. 
Ibid,    47,  A. 

(Living.) 

Ly.  Man.  fig.  157. 

Tab.  View. 

Owen,  Fofla.  Mam. 
Ibid, 


There  ore  many  fossils  common  to  the  Coralline  and  Bed  Crags, 
8om6  of  which  lived  in  both  periods,  but  others  may  possibly  have 
been  washed  as  fossils  from  the  Coralline  into  the  Red  Crag.  There 
are  also  fossils  common  to  the  two  Crags  and  to  more  recent  deposits, 
and  it  is  obviously  likely  that  the  still  existing  species  found  in  either 
of  the  Crags  will  also  be  found  in  any  or  all  subsequent  deposits,  either 
in  the  British  area  or  elsewhere,  according  to  their  subsequent  migra- 
tions. Of  the  living  species  that  are  found  in  the  Bed  Crag  but  not  in 
the  Coralline  or  any  earlier  deposit,  it  is  noteworthy  that  they  have 
a  rather  more  northern  character  tlum  the  fossils  of  the  Coralline  Crag 
have,  many  of  them  still  inhabiting  our  own  coasts.  Others,  however, 
with  many  of  the  living  species  of  the  Coralline  Crag,  are  now  only  to 
be  found  in  more  southern  seas. 

8.  Norwioh  or  Mamm atiferona  or  Fluvlo-mazizie  Gra^. — ^There  are 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwich  certain  beds  of  sand,  gravel,  and 
loam,  which  go  by  the  name  of  Crag,  as  well  as  the  two  older  divisions 
of  the  Pliocene  series  just  described.  They  have  yielded  a  mingling 
of  land  and  fresh-water  shells,  with  a  large  proportion  of  marine 
species,  together  with  bones  of  several  extinct  species  of  Mammalia. 
The  land  and  fresh-water  shells  amount  to  20  species,  all  still  living, 
save  possibly  one  species.  The  marine  species  number  124,  of  which 
about  18  per  cent  are  extinct  There  is  a  certain  admixture  of 
northern  species  in  the  molluscous  fauna  of  the  Norwich  Crag,  indi- 
cating the  beginning  of  that  severity  of  climate,  which  reached  its 
climax  later  in  what  is  known  aa  the  Glacial  Period,  when  many 
Arctic  species  of  shells  lived  abundantly  in  our  seas,  where  they  are 
now  either  extinct  or  exceedingly  rare. 


Braehiopoda 
Concki/era 


CharOfCUristic  Fomls, 

BhynchoneUa  paittacea. 
Nucula  CobboldisB. 
Panopea  Nonregica. 
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Conckifera     ....        TeUlna  oUiquju 

Artute  boTMlis. 

Cardinin  ednle. 

Cyprina  IsUmdica. 

Pholss  crispatiL 
OasUropoda  ....        Furas  antiqans. 

Btriatiu. 

Littorina  littoraa. 

Natica  heliooidfls. 

Toritella  oommvnk. 

Bcalaiia  Gixsnlandica. 

Fi^ Bones  of  BeTeral  spedes. 

MammdUa     ....        Mastodon  Arremensis. 

Elephas  meridionalia. 

Beer,  eztiniCt  spedeL 

VanA^p^  iKKsalitieB. 

The  Btndent  fai  again  referred  to  the  Manual  of  Sir  Charles  LyeD,  who  hm 
collected  a  body  of  information  on  fhe  Tertiary  rocks  of  foreign,  oountries. 

Antwerp. — Some  strata  aronnd  Antwerp,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt 
below  that  city,  contain  200  species  of  shells,  of  which  two-thirds  are  the  ssm^  <* 
those  of  the  Crag  of  Suffolk.  More  than  half  are  living  species,  principally 
belonging  to  the  Celtic,  though  some  are  Lnsitanian  (Mediterraneui)  specie^  * 

Italy, — The  snb>Apennines,  or  low  hills  interrening  between  tJie  ApennziM 
and  the  sea,  on  each  side  of  Italy,  are  made  of  Tertiary  strata,  of  which  part  are 
of  Miocene,  part  of  Pliocene,  and  part  of  a  still  more  recent  period.  The  beds  of 
Asti  and  Parma,  and  the  bine  marl  of  Sienna,  which  near  Parma  is  2QW  M 
thick,  over  which  are  yellow  sands  and  conglomerates  formed  on  the  shaUowing 
of  the  sea,  belong  to  this  period,  as  do  the  Tertiary  marine  beds  fonning  the  base 
of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome. 

SvcUy. — Strata  of  newer  Pliocene  age  cover  nearly  the  half  of  Sicily,  and  xise 
to  a  height  of  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  Their  upper  calcareous  division  aom^ 
times  attains  a  thickness  of  700  or  800  feet  PhilipfM  states  that  out  of  12* 
species  of  fossil  shells  from  these  deposits,  85  are  extinct  t 

S.  Russia, — Sir  it  I.  Mnrchison  and  M.  de  Vemenil  describe  limestone  aJ» 
sands  rising  occasionally  to  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet  above  the  set 
around  the  coasts  of  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas,  and  the  north-western  parts  oi 
the  Black  Sea,  as  belonging  to  this  period.  They  call  them  the  AraloOaspiis 
formation.     The  fossils  are  partly  fresh-water,  partly  marine^  % 

*  Lyell,  Manual^  p  206.  t  Lyell,  op.  cU,  p.  191.  X  Otology  t^AucKo,  p.  279. 


CHAPTER  XLL 

IV,  THE   POST-TERTIARY,  QUATERNARY,  OR 
PLEISTOCENE  PERIODS. 

GIiACIAIi    FIBBIOD.* 

Refebence  has  been  made  in  tlie  foregoing  chapter  to  the  evidence 
fumiBhed  by  the  Crag  of  a  gradual  refrigeration  of  the  climate  of  this 
part  of  Europe.  That  diminution  of  temperature  continued  during  the 
next  geological  period,  and  it  is  chiefly  the  process  of  this  change  of 
dimate,  and  the  traces  which  it  has  left  behind  it,  which  will  occupy  us 
in  the  present  chapter. 

In  the  deposits  now  to  be  described  all  the  shells  belong  to  living 
species ;  in  the  older  beds  the  mammalia  are  partly  extinct,  in  the  later 
beds  all  the  fossils  are  of  recent  species. 

The  fragmentary  and  local  character  of  so  many  of  the  late  forma- 
tions makes  it,  as  we  have  seen,  often  difficult  to  ascertain  their  order 
of  sequence  and  age.  We  are  left  to  draw  inferences  as  to  relative 
antiquity  from  the  proportion  of  extinct  species  of  fossils  in  the  different 
deposits,  but  this  test  may  often  be  most  fallacious,  and  should  not  be 
used  independently  of  the  physical  evidence  of  former  changes  furnished 
by  the  varying  character  of  the  deposits  themselves.  In  many  cases  no 
order  of  superposition  can  be  determined,  because  the  deposits  whose 
relative  antiquity  we  wish  to  ascertaru,  are  not  found  in  contact,  but  in 
separate,  and  perhaps  distant,  localities.  We  can  only  arrange  them 
in  such  sequence  as  appears  best  to  harmonise  their  respective  Stories, 
and  to  indicate  the  most  probable  order  of  geological  change. 

The  deposits  indicative  of  the  passing  of  that  great  section  of  Post- 
Tertiaiy  time,  known  as  the  Qlacial  Period,  may  be  grouped  as  under, 
the  order  being  as  far  as  possible  a  chronological  one,  with  the  oldest  at 
the  bottom,  though  it  cannot  be  asserted  positively  that  some  of  the 
divisions  may  not  have  been  really  contemporaneous  with  others  which 
are  here  placed  beneath  them. 

Table  of  the  Glacial  Depoeits  of  Britain. 

7.  Moraines  of  valley-glaciers. 
6.  Higher  Raised-beaches. 

5.  Stratified  Clays  with  Arctic  shells  (Clyde  beds). 

*  Be-wxiUea  by  the  Editor. 
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4.  Erratic  Blocks. 

3.  Kaines  or  Eakers,  and  upper  sandy  and  gravelly  Drift. 

2.  Bonlder  Clay,  witii  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  which  in  some  places 
contain  marine  shells.  The  lower  part  of  the  Boulder  Qaj 
or  Till  is  in  Scotland  unfossiliferous,  rests  on  ioe-wom  roc^- 
sarfaces,  and  is  regarded  as  of  terrestrial  origin. 

1.  Sands,  graveU,  etc,  with  plants  and  Tnammalian  remains  (Cramer 
Forest-bed). 

These  deposits  will  be  described  in  the  order  of  their  relative 
antiquity,  beginning  with  the  oldest,  although,  as  alreadj  remarked, 
it  is  not  always  possible  satisfactorily  to  make  out  a  chronologicil 
arrangement,  so  that  the  order  here  given  may  require  subaequeoi 
modification. 

1.  Bed*  under  the  Boulder-Glay. — ^Underneath  the  boulder-day, 
to  be  immediately  described,  there  occur  occasional  deposits,  whidi 
serve  in  some  cases  to  indicate  the  nature  and  position  of  the  sorflMe 
of  the  land  previous  to  those  geological  conditions  under  which  the 
boulder^day  itself  was  formed.    Such  deposits  necessarily  vary  much  in 
character,  and  may  belong  to  long-separated  periods  of  time,  though 
agreeing  with  each  other  in  lying  below  the  boulder-clay.     The  most 
interesting  and  best  known  of  them  is  that  which,  under  the  name  of 
the  Cromer  Forest-bed,  extends  for  about  forty  miles  along  the  beach 
of  the  Norfolk  coast     It  consists  of  the  remains  of  an  old  forest,  of 
which  the  tree-stumps  still  remain,  with  their  roots  in  the  former  eoil, 
and  overspread  with  the  decayed  vegetation  which  has  become  a  kind 
of  lignite,  wherein,  besides  seeds  of  land  plants  and  fresh-water  shells, 
the  bones  of  about  twenty  species  of  terrestrial  mammalia  have  been 
found.    Of  these  only  half  now  survive,  the  rest  being  extinct.    Among 
them  occur  UrtiM  Arvemensis,  Rhinoceros  EtruBcuSf  and  E,  mefforhinut, 
Elephas  aritiquus  and  E.  meridumalis,  Efutu  fossiUs,  Hippopoiamta 
majoTy  together  with  the  musk-ox,  mole,  IriJah  elk,  stag,  beaver,  etc.* 

In  Scotland  some  beds  of  terrestrial  origin  have  been  found  in 
Ayrshire,  underlying  the  boulder-clay,  and  containing  remains  of 
fresh-water  plants  as  well  as  of  the  mammoth.t 

Ioe-wom  Aspect  of  Britain. — ^The  general  surface  of  a  great  part 
of  the  British  Islands,  excluding  the  centre  and  south  of  England,  has 
a  smoothed  contour,  which  is  now  recognised  as  the  work  of  land-ice. 
Hills,  valleys,  and  knolls  of  rock  have  been  ground  down,  and  have 
received  that  characteristic  flowing  outline  which  ice,  alone  of  all 
natural  agencies,  can  produce.  When,  moreover,  we  strip  off  the 
superficial  cover  of  detritus,  and  examine  the  sur&ce  of  rock  undex^ 
neath,  we  find  it  covered  with  the  well-known  grooving  and  striation 

*  Oeolosry  af  Nwfotk  (1864),  by  Ber.  John  Gmm ;  Boyd  Dawkins,  QnarL  /ottm.  Gaol  Sec, 
^^'  210.  t  Bryoe,  QuairL  Jwm,  GeoL  Soe.,  xxL  217. 
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"vrliich  are  met  with  by  the  side  of  every  modem  glacier.     These 

markings  are  not  disposed  at  random,  bnt  run  in  more  or  less  parallel 

linefl.     And  when  we  examine  them  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 

tlie    country,  we  discover  that  they  point  away  outward  in  every 

direction  from  the  main  masses  of  high  ground,  indicating  that  the  ice 

-wliich  produced  them  covered  the  land  in  a  deep  continuous  sheet, 

lik.e  that  of  Greenland,  and  that  it  moved  outward  and  downward  from 

the  high  grounds  to  the  sea.     So  vast  was  the  mass  of  ice  that  it 

swept  over  even  considerable  hills,  smoothing  and  striating  their  sides 

and  summits.      To  this  period,  according  to  Professor  Ramsay,  is  to  be 

attributed  the  general  erosion  of  the  present  lake-basins  of  Britain.* 

Another  feature  of  the  surface-geology  of  the  country  dates  from  the 

same  i)eriod — ^the  widely  distributed  boulder-clay.t 

2.  Boulder  Olay  or  TiU. — ^This  deposit  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be 
confounded  with  any  other.  It  consists  of  a  mass  of  unstratified  day, 
with  blocks  and  boulders  of  stone  stuck  in  it  pronuscuously,  the  whole 
seeming  to  be  the  result  of  an  irregular  pell-mell  carrying  forward  and 
deposition  of  the  materials. 

The  colour  and  general  composition  of  the  mass  vary  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  rocks  from  which  it  has  been  derived.  Thus,  in  a 
region  of  dark  carboniferous  shales,  the  boulder-clay  is  leaden,  grey,  or 
black  ;  in  one  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  it  is  red,  and  so  on.  t 

The  stones  in  the  clay  range  in  size  from  mere  grains  of  sand  up 
to  masses  a  yard  or  more  in  length.  Wherever  the  rock  of  which  they 
consist  has  been  of  a  kind  to  receive  and  retain  surface-markings,  the 
stones  are  found  to  be  covered  with  ruts  and  striss,  which  run  for  the 
most  part  along  the  long  axis  of  each  stone.  There  can  hardly  be  any 
doubt  that  these  markings  have  been  produced  under  a  sheet  of  land-ioe 
in  the  manner  already  described,  §  and  that  the  boulder-clay  Ib  thus  the 
product  of  the  grinding  of  vast  masses  of  ice  over  the  country.  From 
the  study  of  the  composition  of  the  stones  in  the  boulder-clay,  it  is 
usually  possible  to  tell  from  what  quarter  they  have  been  carried, 
and  hence  to  ascertain  the  direction  in  which  the  ancient  ice-sheet 
moved.  In  this  way,  for  example,  we  learn  that  in  Scotland  there  was 
a  general  divergence  of  the  great  ice-mass  outward  from  the  main  mass 
of  the  high  grounds,  so  that  in  one  district  the  movement  was  northerly, 
in  another  southerly,  or  eastwards  or  westwards.     Additional  evidence 

*  See  ante,  p.  460. 

f  On  the  General  GUcUtlon  of  Britain,  see  Aguaii,  Proe.  Geol.  Soc,  ill.  827 ;  Edin.  Nem 
Phil  Jcnm.,  zzxiiL  S17:  Banuay,  QuarL  Joum.  GtdL  Soe,,  viiL  xrilL  ;  The  Old  Glactere  cf 
IVaUi,  ISM ;  Phyeieal  Geognpkf  c/  Britain,  18«8 ;  Cbaml)eri,  Edin.  New  PkU.  /oitm.,  Ut. 
S39 ;  Maclazen,  Edin.  Phil.  Jaum.,  1849 ;  Jamieson,  QumtL  Jouim,  GeoL  Soc,  toL  xviH ; 
OeiUe  "  On  Glacial  Drift  of  Scotland,"  Trane.  GeoL  Soe,  Glaegow,  I  part  ii.,  and  Scenery  eif 
SeoOand;  MazweU  H.  Cloee  on  "  Oladation  of  iKlAnd,"  Jown.  GeoL  8oe.  Dublin,  1M& 

X  Geikie,  Trane.  GeoL  Soe,  OUugow,  i.  part  ii.  p.  87.  I  See  ante,  p.  406. 
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of  the  fonner  presence  of  land-ice,  and  of  the  direction  in  which  a 
moved,  is  funiii»hed  by  the  smoothly-poliahed  and  striated  soifaoe  of 
rock  on  which  the  boulder-daj  is  usaally  found  to  rest.  Such  wooi 
Boriacea  are  unequivocally  the  work  of  land-ice,  like  the  rw:h€9  moutmsia 
described  in  a  previous  chapter.*  They  are  found  all  over  the  snr&ee 
of  Scotland,  Ireland,  the  north  of  England,  and  Wales.  So  pedecdj 
indeed  are  all,  even  the  hardest  rocks,  lounded  and  smoothed,  tlut 
the  very  universality  of  the  process  prevents  its  striking  an  eye  not 
instructed  in  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon.  The  sununits  of  tb£ 
highest  mountains,  which  either  rose  above  the  ancient  ice-sheet,  ot 
which  have  been  broken  up  by  atmospheric  waste  since  the  glacisl 
period,  bristle  with  rough  peaks  and  crags,  but  their  lower  slopes  are  all 
smooth  and  rounded,  and  this  smoothing  is  continued  down  even  below 
the  level  of  the  sea.  In  many  cases  precipitous  faces  of  hard  rock 
have  been  undercut  into  broad  grooves  and  mouldings,  of  several  indiea 
in  depth,  and  a  foot  or  two  in  width,  just  as  the  precipices  which 
glaciers  now  rub  against  are  grooved.  The  surface  of  the  rocks  on  the 
slopes  and  tops  of  the  hills  are  traversed  also  by  striss,  or  scratches 
running  in  parallel  lines,  sometimes  as  feiint  as  the  lines  of  an  engrav- 
ing, but  often  deep  enough  for  a  thick  pencil  to  Ue  in,  or  even  deeper 
ruts  or  flutings,  which  would  hold  a  human  body.  These  characteristic 
surface  features  have  been  produced  by  the  grinding  of  a  thick  mass  of 
ice  over  the  face  of  the  country,  while  the  boulder-day  itself  represents 
the  ffrundmcrUne,  or  bottom-moraine  of  the  same  ice-mass. 

There  occur,  however,  such  marked  differences  between  the  boulder- 
clay  of  distinct  districts  as  to  point  probably  to  considerable  diversities 
of  origin.  The  description  already  given  applies  to  the  massive  lower 
boulder-day  or  till  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England.  But  in 
parts  of  the  Scottish  till  there  occur  intercalated  local  beds  of  sand, 
clay,  and  gravel,  sometimes  full  of  peaty  vegetation,  and  with  remains 
of  the  mammoth,  etc.  Such  intercalations  appear  to  indicate  warmer 
periods,  when  the  ice  had,  partiaUy  at  least,  retired  from  the  face  of  the 
country,  so  as  to  allow  vegetation  and  large  mammals  to  cover  it  anew.t 

We  have  still  much  to  learn,  however,  r^arding  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  the  land  during  the  climax  of  the  Ice  age.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  that,  when  the  country,  so  far  as  it  then  rose  above  the 
sea,  was  covered  with  snow  and  ice,  little  trace  need  be  looked  for 
of  the  contemporary  land-surfaces,  or  of  the  vegetation  and  the 
animals  which  then  lived  there.  Still,  some  glimpses  have  already 
been  obtained  into  this  subject,  and  more  may  be  expected  as  new 
sections  of  the  boulder-clay  ai^  examined.  Of  the  Mammalia  charac- 
teristic  of  the   Glacial   Period,   may  be  mentioned   the   Mammoth, 

*  See  ante,  pp.  408,  409. 
t  8«e  OeDde,  Trans.  Gtnl,  Soc.  Glaggow,  i.  part  ii.  p.  53 ;  Hahony,  GtcL  Mag,,  vi.  880. 
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tichorbiiie  BHinoceiofl,  Reindeer/Muak-fiheep,  Bcs  primt^eniiUy  Bison 
prtsctUf  and  Cervtu  fnegaceroB. 

Immense  niunberB  of  teeth  and  tneks  of  the  mammoth  are  found 

in  Siberia,  and  complete  beds  of  them  in  Escholtz  Bay,  on  the  north 

coast  of  America.     The  whole  carcass  of  the  animal  has  actually  been 

recovered  from  a  frozen  cliff  in  Siberia,  and  fonnd  to  be  coated  with 

long  coarse  hair,  forming  a  shaggy  mane  about  the  neck,  underneath 

which  was  a  woolly  coat,  evidently  a  defence  against  the  severity  of  a 

cold  climate,  and  showing  that,  unlike  our  modem  elephants,  the 

animal  was  not  tropical  but  arctic.     Its  tusks  are  largely  exported 

from  Siberia  to  be  used  as  ivory,  and  some  found  in  England  have 

been  thus  used.     They  were  longer  and  more  incurved  than  those  of 

either  of  the  existing  elephants,  some  of  the  tusks  measuring  ten  feet 

in  length,  while  the  transverse  plates  of  the  teeth  were  closer  and 

narrower  than  in  the  Asiatic  elephant,  and  very  different  therefore  from 

the  African,  in  which  the  plates  of  enamel  form  lozenges  on  the  upper 

8ur£Eu^e.     At  Escholtz  Bay  the  cliffis  are  said  to  be  either  ice  or  coated 

with  ice,  and  on  the  top  of  them,  embedded  in,  and  partly  covered  by, 

boggy  and  sandy  soil,  are  numberless  bones  that  have  lost  but  little  of 

their  animal  matter,  hair  being  dug  up  with  them,  and  the  whole 

island  having  a  charnel-house  smelL     The  bones  were  those  of  Elephat 

primigenitt8j  Equus  fouUU^  Cenms  (dce»  (moose  deer)  and  C,  iarandiu 

(reindeer),  Ovibos  (musk-sheep),  OmboB  maximus  (a  musk-sheep  of  greater 

size  than  any  living  one),  Bison  latifroni  (Arctic  fossil  Bison),  Bison 

ercusicomis  (heavy-homed  bison),  and  other  bovine  animals.*    A  whole 

carcass  of  the  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus  has  been  in  like  manner  dug  out 

of  the  frozen  soil  of  Siberia,  and  is  described  by  Pallas  as  covered  with 

a  woolly  coat. 

The  Cervus  meffoceros  or  Megactros  IfibemietUy  of  which  the  remains 
have  been  not  unfrequently  found  in  Ireland,  was  not  an  elk,  as  it  is 
often  called,  but  a  true  deer,  intermediate  between  the  fallow-deer  and 
the  reindeer.  It  inhabited  the  same  frozen  plains  with  the  extinct 
mammoth  and  the  woolly  rhinoceros,  and  wiUi  the  still  living  rein- 
deer and  musk-sheep. 

In  Lancashire  a  threefold  subdivision  of  the  boulder-clay  has  been 
made  into — 1.  Lower  boulder-clay ;  2.  Middle  sands  and  gravels ; 
3.  Upper  boulder-clay ;  and  this  arrangement  has  been  found  to  hold 
good  over  a  large  area  of  the  low  land  in  the  north-west  of  England, 
the  middle  subdivision  sometimes  yielding  marine  sheUs.f  In  Scot- 
land no  such  subdivision  has  been  found  practicable,  although  there, 

*  RiehardKm'i  PoUzr  Voffage$,  p.  290. 

f  See  the  Memoirs  tf  (he  Gtoloffiedl  Survey,  explaiuitoiy  of  the  If  ape  of  LancaBhire,  etc. 
Mneh  infomiatlon  jefi^uding  the  bonlder-cUys  of  the  East  of  BngUoid  will  he  found  in 
papen  hj  Hr.  Bearlea  Wood  Jnn.,  Quart  Jomm.  GeoL  Soe.,  Yola.  zxL  zxiii.  sziv. 

2z 
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too,  there  occur,  in  the  middle  and  upper  parts  of  the  boulder-daT, 
numerous  lenticuLir  patches  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay,  in  which  manat 
shells  are  occasionally,  though  rarely  found.     There  is  also  a  di&reBce 
between  these  upper  parts  of  the  boulder-day  and  the  stiff  lower  tiD, 
already  described     T^ey  are,  on  the  whole,  more  loose  and  giavellr 
than  the  latter,  contain  a  greater  number  of  large   boulders,  abow 
sometimes  a  rude  stratification,  indicate  a  longer  transport  of  their 
component  materials,  and  in  the  maritime  tracts  contain  fragmentaiy 
marine  shells.     We  may,  with  some  probability,  regard  these  clays  at 
really  a  continuation  of  the  stiff  low^er  unfossiliferous  day,  into  whidi 
they  certainly  pass,  and  from  which  it  is  often  quite  impossible  to 
distinguish  them.     They  may  have  been  formed  by  the  grinding  of  the 
same  ice-sheet  over  the  land  ;  but  they  will  then  indicate  for  ua  those 
portions  of  the  great  grund-morUne^  which,  instead  of  aocumnlating  on 
or  close  to  the  land,  were  actually  pushed  by  the  advancing  ice  far  oiit 
to  sea,  where  they  were  more  or  less  affected  by  marine  currents,  and 
sometimes  received  and  preserved  marine  oi^ganisms.* 

Between  the  upper  or  marine  parts  of  the  boulder-clay  and  the 
succeeding  glacial  deposits,  we  are  not  yet  able  to  draw  any  satis&c- 
tory  line  of  demarcation,  or,  at  least,  to  speak  very  definitely  of  the 
geological  changes  by  which  the  former  were  succeeded  by  the  later 
formations. 

3.  Upper  Sandy  and  Oravelly.  Drift ;  Eamea  and  Eskerv. — Over  a 
great  part  of  the  British  Islands  the  boulder-clay  is  covered  by  masses 
of  sand  and  gravel,  spread  more  or  less  irregularly  over  the  sur^ce, 
and  rising  to  heights  of  more  than  2000  feet  in  Wales.     That  these 
gravels  are  of  marine  origin  may  be  inferred  from  their  wide  extent, 
and  their  position  on  the  tops  of  ridges  and  watersheds,  but  the  £sct  is 
rendered  certain  by  the  occasional  occurrence  in  them  of  marine  shells. 
On  the  hill  called  Moel  Tryfaen,  near  the  Menai  Strait,  fif^-sevoi 
species  of  mollusca,  indicative  of  a  colder  climate  than  that  of  our 
present  seas,  have  been  met  with  in  the  sands  and  gravels  of  the  drift 
of  that  region,  at  a  height  of  1300  feet  above  the  8ea.t     In  Cheshire 
and  other  adjacent  districts  marine  shells  have  been  traced  up  to  the 
height  of  1 200  feet,  and  near  Dublin  they  occur  at  a  similar  elevation^ 

*  Tram,  Geci.  Soc  GUugaw,  L  part  li.  p.  99. 

t  See  Trimmer,  Quart,  Jcwm.  G»L  Soc,  toI.  L  p.  381.    Btu-bisliire,  Manduattr  FkiL 
Soc  Proc  iiL  177. 

X  See  Harkness,  GeoL  Mag.  1869,  p.  545.  Since  the  last  edition  of  this  Manual  wia  pab- 
liahed,  marine  sheUa  have  been  found  by  the  Bev.  Maxwell  H.  Close  in  sands  and  graveb 
at  heights  of  1000  and  1800  feet  above  the  sea.  Near  Ballyedmimdaff  House  (1000  feetX  on 
the  east  side  of  Three  Rock  Mountain,  he  obtained  Cyprina  Idandioa,  TurrUeUa  eomsnisii^ 
(ktrm  edtUUf  Vemu  ariatnla,  Mcutra  atuUorum  (T),  Mya  truneaia(tX  Peeten  (small  species): 
while  near  (^beck  Castle,  on  the  west  side  of  the  same  mountain,  at  a  height  of  1200  fee^ 
he  found  Cyprina  Idandioa,  Maetra  $tuUorum,  and  Venu$  oatina  (fX  along  with  chalk  fliata 
—{UB.  note  furnished  to  the  editor  by  Mr.  Close.] 
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The  marine  drifts  aie  well  developed  in  Ireland,  and  a  brief  accoant 
of  their  occurrence  there  may  be  of  interest  to  the  student* 

*'  The  centre  of  Ireland  is  chiefly  a  great  plain  of  Carboniferous 
limestone,  partly  surrounded  by  several  groups  of  lofty  hills,  composed 
of  the  older  rocks,  which  rise  from  beneath  the  limestone.  The  hills 
to  the  south  of  this  plain  have  every  height,  up  to  3000  feet  above  the 
Bea.  Other  hiUs,  rising  to  heights  of  800  or  1000  feet,  are  com- 
posed of  Coal-measures  lying  on  the  limestone ;  these  are  surrounded 
\>y  valleys  which  are  branches  of  the  limestone  plain.  The  general 
level  of  the  limestone  plain  is  from  100  to  300  feet  above  the  sea,  only 
a  few  isolated  hills  of  limestone  in  the  interior  of  the  country  rising  to 
as  much  as  500  or  600  feet. 

'^  The  low  country  is  largely  covered  by  a  widely  spread  mass  of 
Drift,  consisting  of  dark  sandy  boulder-clay,  with  pebbles  and  blocks, 
and  occasional  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  sometimes  very  regularly 
8t ratified. t     The  great  majority  of  the  pebbles  are  rounded  fragments 
of  Carboniferous  limestone,  whence  the  deposit  usually  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  limestone-graveL      This  deposit  rests  not  only  on  the 
limestone,  but  sweeps  up  on  to  the  flanks  of  all  the  hills,  both  those 
which  are  made  of  the  lower  Palaeozoic  rocks  and  those  formed  of  the 
Coal-measures.     In  each   case   the  limestone-gravel  becomes  largely 
mingled  with  detritus  of  the  rocks  of  which  the  hills  are  made,  and 
sometimes  to  such  an  extent  that  the. local  rocks  assume  a  decided  pre- 
ponderance, and  occasionally  compose  almost  the  whole  of  the  deposit 
The  limestone^gravel  is  found  in  considerable  abundance,  however,  and 
almost  entirely  composed  of  limestone  pebbles,  up  to  heights  of  1200 
feet  on  the  granite  mountains  south  of  Dublin. t   Chalk  flints  and  pieces 
of  hard  Antrim  chalk  are  found  in  it  in  the  county  of  Dublin  up  to 
heights  of  1200  feet,  and  at  lower  elevations  along  the  whole  eastern 
and  southern  coast  of  Ireland,  at  least  as  far  as  Ballycotton  Bay,  on  the 
coast  of  Cork. 

"  A  widely-spread  mass  of  limestone-gravel,  probably  not  less  than 
100  to  150  feet  thick,  forms  the  gently-swelling  tract  known  as  the 
CuTiagh  of  Eildare.  The  Coal^measure  hills  of  Castlecomer  coalfield 
have  the  limestone-gravel  on  their  flanks,  and  also  isolated  patches  of 
it,  with  blocks  of  limestone  of  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  in  hollows 
on  the  top  of  the  table-land  at  heights  of  as  much  as  700  and  even 

*  This  accoant  of  the  Irish  Drifto  was  published  by  the  Author  in  the  last  edition.  It 
is  here  retained,  as  giving  a  faithftil  description  of  the  general  character  of  these  Drifts, 
though  it  does  not  profess  to  discriminate  between  such  parts  of  the  series  as  may  be 
assigned  to  tiie  marine  conditions  of  the  earlier  or  boulder-clay  period,  and  those  which 
are  referable  to  the  true  upper  sandy  and  gravelly  drift  of  Great  Britain. 

t  This  seems  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Scottish  till,  at  least  of  its  upper  parts. 

X  See  Explanation  of  Sheets  102  and  112,  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  and  paper  by  If  r. 
Kelly  in  Jowm.  GtoL  Soc  Dub.,  voL  vL 
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1000  feet  above  the  eea.*  Other  spaces  at  lower  levels  are  quite  fnt 
from  any  Drifts  and  it  is  doubtful  in  these  cases  whether  the  Drift  m 
deposited  in  local  patches  or  whether  it  once  formed  a  general  corexxBg 
to  the  countiy,  and  has  since  been  in  part  removed  by  denudation. 

<'  Limestone-gravely  often  with  large  blocks,  which  are  picked  out  br 
the  farmers  and  burnt  for  lime,  is  found  high  up  on  the  northern  flanki 
of  all  the  hills  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  such  as  the  Knockmealdon,  ik/t 
Qalteea,  the  Slieve  Bloom,  the  Keeper  group,  and  the  Slieve  Benagji 
and  Slieve  Boughta  hills.  In  some  cases  the  blocks  are  very  large. 
Mr.  0*Kelly  mentions  one  of25ftxl5ft.  x  5  on  the  Coal-measures 
near  Killenaule.t  Mr.  Wynne  gives  a  sketch  of  one  21ft.x9lt.x7^ 
resting  on  Silurian  slate,  at  a  height  of  890  feet,  near  MoneygalLJ  Mr. 
Du  Noyer  §  sketches  that  known  as  Cloghvorra,  near  K^miare,  which 
measures  26  ft.  x  16  ft.  x  15  ft,  and  rests  upon  Old  Red  Sandstone,  but 
may  be  derived  from  the  limestone  in  the  valley  below.  Others  are  to 
be  found  in  the  valley  under  Caherconreagh,  in  the  Dingle  promontory. 

'*  In  an  examination  of  Qlenbarxow,  on  the  north  flank  of  the  Slieve 
Bloom  mountains,  with  Mr.  O'Kelly,  I  was  much  struck  with  the  facts 
to  be  observed  respecting  the  Drift     These  hiUs  are   oompoaed  of 
Lower  Silurian  rocks  covered  by  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  they  slope 
gently  down  from  heights  of  about  1600  feet  to  the  limestone  plain 
that  stretches  as  far  as  the  horizon  around  them  to  the  west  and  north, 
and  is  only  terminated  towards  the  east  by  the  Coal-measnxe  hills  of  the 
Castlecomer  coalfield,  distant  about  ten  miles.     All  the  valleys  of  the 
Slieve  Bloom  seem  once  to  have  been  completely  filled  with  the  great 
Drift  deix)8it,  ri«ing  with  a  gentle  slope  from  the  plain  up  nearly  to  the 
heads  of  the  valleys.     The  present  rivers  have  excavated  channels  for 
themselves  either  through  this  Drift,  or  between  it  and  the  solid  rock, 
leaving  the  gently  sloping  surface  of  the  Diift  often  most  distinctly 
marked  along  the  flanks  of  the  more  abruptly  rising  hills  on  each  side 
of  the  valleys.  II     In  some  cases  the  lower  part  of  the  drift  is  composed 
of  the  limestone-gravel,  which  is  however  very  clayey,  but  contains 
both  well-rounded  pebbles  and  subangular  blocks  of  limestone  in  great 
abundance.     Over  this  come  beds  of  fine  sand  and  gravel,  very  legor 
larly  stratified,  derived  apparently  from  the  local  rocks,  with  compara- 
tively little  limestone.     In  some  places  this  deposit  entirely  conceals 

*  8e«  SzpUnatioB  of  Sh««ts  1S8, 137,  and  14«  of  0«oL  But.  Irdand. 

t  fizpUaatioB  l<Kv  t  Explanation  ISS.  f  Bsphnation  ISi. 

I  This  appearance  is  general  in  Ireland  tn  all  the  mountain  TaUera^  and  m^  be  seen 
rery  charaeteiistieaUy  in  Qlenismaole  and  the  adjacont  TaUeys  near  Dnblin.  The  steeper 
hiUs,  as  they  descend  into  the  Talleya,  are  met  by  gently  aloping  plataanz  of  Drift,  fonJaK 
inclined  planes  fhun  the  heads  of  the  vaUeya  tovards  their  months,  these  ineUned  jdnei 
teeming  once  to  bsTe  stretched  continuously  aeross  the  TaUeys*  but  being  nov  dec|4y 
trenched  by  the  rsTines,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  present  brooks  ran.  Thej  have  ao 
analogy  with  moraires»  and  in  Qlenismanle  the  Drift  nontains  fragments  of  srn  elmPi 
the  mouth  of  the  Talley. 
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tlie  limestone  Drift  below,  except  where  the  brooks  cat  deeplj  down 
into  it.     In  other  cases  the  lower  part  of  the  Drift  is  formed  of  the 
local  rocks,  and  the  limestone  Drift  occurs  over  it    One  long  escarp- 
3Xient  of  Drift  in  Glenbarrow,  where  the  river  is  at  a  height  of  about 
BOO  feet  above  the  sea,  and  three  or  four  miles  from  the  limestone  plain, 
ahows  clifb  of  Drift  120  feet  high,  all  regularly  stratified,  the  upper 
£fty  feet  consisting  of  coarse  Drift  with  limestone  boulders,  under- 
neath which  are   beds,  about  20  feet  thick,  of  very  fine  laminated 
eand,  and  below  that  coarse  rubbly  Drift  of  sand  and  fragments,  with 
angular  blocks  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone  three  feet  in  diameter.     The  rock 
l>elow  the  Drift  is  Old  Red  Sandstone,  which  seems  to  have  suffered 
considerable  erosion  and  local  decomposition  before  the  limestone  Drift 
Dtras  brought  into  the  valley.     The  escarpment  of  the  Drift  is  a  nearly 
-vertical  cliff,  being  continually  undeimined  by  the  river,  which  seems 
to  have  cut  down  along  the  sloping  surface  of  the  solid  rock  forming 
the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  Drift,  and 
to  be  now  working  slowly  to  clear  its  old  valley  of  this  recent  deposit 
I  saw  limestone  blocks  both  in  the  Drift  and  loose  in  the  river-bed, 
np  to  heights  of  1260  feet  in  this  glen ;  and  Mr.  O'Eelly  assured  me 
that  he  found  small  pieces  of  limestone  and  fragments  of  black  chert, 
such  as  is  found  only  in  the  limestone,  even  on  the  tops  of  the  hills, 
above  the  level  of  any  other  Drift 

^  The  observed  facts  would  agree  well  with  the  supposition  that  the 
whole  country  had  been  once  covered  with  a  thick  deposit  of  Drift, 
which  rose  on  the  flanks  of  the  hills  to  a  much  greater  height  than  on 
the  low  ground,  and  to  a  still  greater  height,  perhaps,  in  the  valleys, 
which  would  catch  a  greater  quantity  of  it  As  the  country  rose  above 
the  sea,  much  of  this  loose  superficial  deposit  would  be  removed  from 
the  outside  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  a  good  deal  would  be  carried  away 
from  the  plain,  especially  from  o£f  the  summits  of  the  lesser  putlying 
eminences  which  rise  from  that  plain.  The  part  of  the  Drift  which 
had  filled  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys  would  be  chiefly  left  in  them,  and 
is  only  now  in  process  of  removal  by  the  brooks  which  began  to  form 
as  the  ground  rose  again  above  the  sea,  and  which  have  ever  since  run 
down  ti^ese  valleys. 

«  Sea-ahells  are  found  in  the  limestone-gravel  in  Glenismaule,  near 
Dublin,  and  also  in 'the  Dargle  valley,  and  in  the  valley  west  of  the 
Sugar  Loaf,  and  south  of  Enniskerry,  County  Wicklow,  up  at  heights 
ranging  from  500  or  600  up  to  1000  and  1200  feet  They  are  found 
in  greater  abundance  and  much  better  preservation  in  the  sands  and 
mark  which  overlie  (or  form  the  upper  part  of)  the  limestone-gravel 
through  the  lower  parts  of  the  county  of  Wexford.*     They  are  also  to 

*  8«e  Appendix  to  Edirtrd  Forbei*s  paper  on  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Britiah  Islea,  Menu. 
OtoL  8wrv,,  VOL  i. 
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be  found  in  the  gTavels  of  the  more  central  parts  of  Irdand,  as  < 
Ballymore  Eustace  in  Kildare,  as  I  am  informed  hy  Bfr.  R  Callv^ 
Like  the  shells  of  the  drift  deposits  in  England,  they  are  almost  aH  d 
existing  species,  generally  with  a  northern  or  Arctic  or  Boreal  haa. 
But  in  the  southern  part  of  Wexford,  Colonel  Sir  EL  James  fotnK^ 
found  fragments  of  shells  {Nttada  Cobboldics,  Fusum  contraritUj  ISarii^ 
incrastata,  and  a  Mitra  allied  to  a  Spanish  species)  which  make  it  pR^ 
bable  that  the  limit  of  the  northern  species  ran  thereabouts,  and  Has. 
the  Boreal  province  here  touched  on  the  Lusitanian  provinoe  (so  is 
speak)  of  the  Glacial  period. 

*'  That  the  superficial  deposits  now  described  were  formed  under  Ak 
sea,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  sea-shells  from  the  greater  part  d 
them,  and  especially  their  upper  pert,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt— 
a  conclusion  in  accordance  with  those  of  Professor  Ramsay  regardi]^ 
the  Drift  of  North  Wales."* 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  upper  gravelly  and 
sandy  Drifts  is  the  way  in  which  these  deposits  are  often  heaped  into 
mounds  and  ridges,  which  sometimes  run  continuously  for  many  nak» 
over  the  surface  of  the  country.  Such  ridges  are  known  as  Karnes  ia 
Scotland,  Eskers  in  Ireland,  and  Osar  in  Sweden.  These  remarfca^i^ 
outlines  are  not  due  to  mere  denudation,  but,  as  shown  by  the  external 
structure  of  the  mounds,  have  usually  been  produced  at  the  same  time 
as  the  mass  of  the  sand  and  gravel  was  depo8ited.t 

^  There  is  a  good  deal  of  interest  attached  to  the  external  fonn  of 
some  of  the  accumulations  of  Drift  in  Ireland.  The  deposit  has  en- 
dently  been  in  many  places  modified  and  shaped  externally  by  the 
currents  of  the  water,  either  at  the  time  of  its  deposition  or  subee- 
quently.  The  great  bank  of  Drift  near  Killamey,  and  its  removal 
round  the  Lower  Lake,  is  one  instance  of  this.  There  are,  however, 
other  conspicuous  instances  in  the  south  of  Ireland  where  the  geneial 
form  of  the  adjacent  high  lands  has  evidently  some  connection  vith 
the  present  external  form  of  the  Drift  deposits  in  the  low  lands  aboo^ 
them.  Huge  mounds  of  Drift  are  often  accumulated  in  a  bight  of  the 
hills,  especially  when  there  is  a  valley  leading  through  the  hills  at  the 
head  of  the  bight.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Drift  mounds  in  the  J^- 
mastullagh  valley,  between  the  Arra  mountains  and  the  extension  of 
the  Silvermines  Hills  towards  O'Brien's  Bridge  ;  with  the  Drift  mounds 
near  Broadford,  in  the  north-west  bight  of  the  Slieve  Bemagh  range ; 
and  with  the  Drift  mounds  near  Boscrea,  to  the  west  of  the  valley  be 
tween  the  south  end  of  the  Slieve  Bloom  hills,  and  the  north  extension 
of  the  Devil's  Bit  range.     The  great  mounds  of  Drift  near  the  town  of 

♦  Quart.  Joum.  Gecl  Soc,  voL  Till.  871. 

t  The  description  of  the  Irish  Eskers  which  follows  was  given  by  If r.  Jukes  in  th«  Itf^ 
edltior. 
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TipperaTy,  and  those  of  the  Curragh  of  Eildare,  have  probably  also  a 
Telation  to  the  adjacent  high  land. 

**  These  monnds  in  most  cases  probably  received  their  form  during 
"their  first  accumulation,  but  sometimes  the  surface  of  the  Drift  seems 
to  \}&  one  caused  by  subsequent  erosion.     In  one  conspicuous  instance, 
two  or  three  miles  north  of  Parsonstown,  which  I  visited  in  November 
1861   with  Mr.  A.  R  Wynne,  a  widely-spread  expanse  of  deep  hori- 
zontally stratified  limestone-gravel  appears  to  have  been  so  far  acted  on 
by  subsequent  denudation  as  to  have  now  an  abruptly  undulating  surface, 
consisting  of  small  mounds,  ridges,  and  valleys,  running  in  various 
directions  over  a  space  several  miles  in  length,  and  one  or  two  in  breadth. 
One  of  these  ridges,  however,  and  the  most  conspicuous  of  them,  formed 
a  long  Esker,  or  narrow  gently  undulating  bank,  some  fifty  feet  above  the 
surrounding  flat  country,  and  some  miles  in  length.     Such  Eskers  are 
very  numerous  in  Ireland  over  all  the  low  central  plain.     One  is  to  be 
seen  three  or  four  miles  to  the  west  of  Dublin,  running  from  the  banks 
of  the  Dodder,  past  the  old  castle  of  Tymon,  by  the  Green  Hills  towards 
the  valley  of  the  Liffey.    Others  are  marked  on  the  Geological  Survey 
maps  near  Stradbally,  in  the  Queen's  County,  near  Bagenalstown,  near 
Maryborough,  near  PhiUipstown,  and  in  several  other  places.* 

**  The  general  form  of  an  Esker  is  that  of  a  long  bank  with  steep  sides, 
rising  to  a  height  of  from  20  to  70  feet  above  the  neighbouring  ground. 
It  is  sometimes  not  more  than  a  few  yards  wide  on  the  top,  but  at  other 
times  spreads  into  wider  mounds,  and  sometimes  sends  out  spurs,  or 
terminates  in  two  or  three  undulating  mounds.  The  broader  parts  of 
an  Baker  often  have  deep  circular  or  oval  hollows  in  them,  50  or  60 
yards  wide  at  the  top,  and  30  or  40  feet  deep,  without  any  outlet. 
Eskers  often  spring  insensibly  from  a  slope  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  and 
stretch  with  a  gently  undulating  line  for  several  miles  across  the  flat 
country.  The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  general  character 
of  the  Irish  Eskers. 

"  The  Maryborough  Esker  commences  at  the  foot  of  the  Coal-measure 
hills  a  little  south  of  Maryborough,  and  runs  off  to  the  northward, 
unbroken  for  seven  miles,  to  near  Mount  Mellick.  It  is  then  interrupted 
by  a  gap  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  through  which  the  little  river  Ownass  flows, 
but  it  sets  on  again  in  the  same  line  for  another  mile  and  a  half,  beyond 
which  it  coalesces  with  some  irr^ular  gravel-mounds.  It  stretches 
obliquely  across  the  mouth  of  the  wide  open  valley  between  the  Coal- 
measure  hills  and  the  SUeve  Bloom  mountains.  It  does  not,  however, 
touch  the  latter,  but  sweeps  in  a  parallel  line  round  their  north-east 
comer.t 

*  See  Ezplanatknu  of  Bheete  100, 101»  lOS,  111,  128, 144, 147, 164, 166,  etc 
t  Th«  oonntiT  people  about  If  aryboroo^  affinn  that  this  Baker  itretches  all  aeroat 
Ixeltnd.   Mr.  Wynne  waa  told  that  an  Eaker,  near  Borriaokane,  a  long  way  to  the  west  of 
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«  Hie  Bagenaktown  Esker  commences  on  the  limestone  flat,  but  tubs 
from  that  on  to  the  granite^  ascending  a  gently  sloping  ridge,  whick  is  1 20 
feet  higher  than  the  limestone  plain,  still  preserving  its  form  of  a  bank 
40  feet  high,  until  in  about  three  miles  it  gradually  spreads  into  hofw 
gravel-mounds,  and  becomes  lost  in  the  general  mass  of  the  drift  which 
there  covers  the  granite.* 

«  The  Eskers  are  often  opened  for  gravel-pits,  as  may  be  aeen  at  the 
Green  HiUs  near  Dublin,  and  the  arrangement  of  their  mat^^rials  is  veiy 
curious.     Irregular  beds  of  large  blocks,  or  of  small  pebbles,  or  of  the 
finest  sand,  are  arranged  one  over  the  other,  generally  with  a  rode 
attempt  at  conforming  to  the  external  slopes  of  Uie  ridge,  but  not  pieaenr- 
ing  for  any  distance  either  their  thickness  or  inclination.  These  irreg:alar 
beds  seem  to  have  been  formed  by  the  piling  action  of  two  opposing 
currents,  or  to  have  been  heaped  up  in  the  eddy  at  the  maigin  of 
currents  running  in  different  directions.     Many  of  the  Eakers  were 
perhaps   similar  to   '^  harbour-bars  "t  in  their  mode  of  fomiatioii, 
and  may  be  directly  related  in  this  way  to  the  valleys  running  into 
the  neighbouring  Mils,  which  must,  of  course,  have  formed  bays  or 
harbours  during  some  part  of  the  last  slow  rising  of  the  land  above 
the   sea.     Others,  however,  especially  those  numerous  ones   which 
run  in  various  directions  all  over  the  great  central  plain  of  Ireland, 
can  only  have  been  formed  in  the  open  sea  by  the  action  of  different 
currents,  as  that  sea  became  shallow  in  consequence  of  the  elevation 
of  its  bed. 

"The  Eskers  of  the  plains  are  often  associated  with  the  bogs, 
either  running  in  lines  between  two  huge  bogs,  or  partially  asr 
entirely  surrounding  flat  spaces,  which  appear  to  have  been  oonveited 
into  bogs  in  consequence  of  the  Eskers  having  at  one  time  retarded, 
and  perhaps  still  retarding  in  some  places,  the  drainage  of  the  country, 
the  superfluous  water  soddng  through  the  porous  base  of  the  Esker 
instead  of  making  a  regular  brook  or  river-channel  for  itself  to  nm 
off  by." 

The  Eames  of  Scotland  resemble  in  all  essential  particulars  the 
Eskers  of  Ireland.  They  are  chiefly  developed  in  the  broad  valley 
between  the  Highlands  and  the  Southern  Uplands,  being  especially  re- 

the  Slieve  Bloom  mountalnfl,  wm  put  of  that  near  Haryboroogfa.  Theae  atories  maj  be 
taken  aa  evidence  of  the  aimilaritj  of  the  Bakera  at  different  plaoea»  and  their  fteqnent 
occnnenoe  in  the  oentre  of  Ireland.  Some  of  them  aeem  oeitainly  to  be  U  or  SO  milaB 
in  length,  if  we  allow  for  occaaional  gapa  or  interniptiona. 

*  Explanation  of  Sheeta  147  and  157. 

t  An  excellent  example  of  an  old  harboor-bar  may  be  aeen  at  the  Beven  Chnrchea,  In 
Coonty  Wicklow.  All  the  mina  axe  on  a  bank  of  Drift  atretching  acroaa  the  mahi  valley, 
and  formed  partly  of  the  detritoa  fh>m  that  valley,  bnt  chlefiy,  perhapa,  trom  the  other 
ateeper  and  narrower  valley,  which  moat  at  one  time  have  emptied  its  drainage  into  the  old 
harbonr,  Joat  abont  thia  point,  and  brooi^t  down  the  detritoa,  of  which  the  tidal  cnzmta 
formed  the  bar. 


^w 
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xnarkable  i&  port  of  the  valley  of  the  Clyde  to  the  east  of  Lanaik^  and 
also  in  that  of  the  Forth  near  Falkirk.* 

It  18  probable  that  the  Eskers  or  Kamea,  and  other  modifications  in 
the  external  form  of  the  Drift  deposits,  were  produced  during  the  rise 
of  the  old  sea-bed  into  diy  land.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  result  of 
that  elevation  was  a  widely-spread  plain,  something  like  what  Northern 
Siberia  now  is,  which  perhaps  connected  the  British  Islands  with  the 
Continent ;  and  that  the  English  Channel,  and  the  Irish  and  North 
Seas,  have  been  formed  by  the  erosive  action  of  the  Atlantic  eating 
into  the  lower  and  softer  parts  of  that  plain.  On  this  plain,  owing  to 
the  irregular  forms  in  which  the  Drift  was  left,  many  lakes  were 
formed,  which  have  been  filled  up  with  lacustrine  deposits,  containing 
the  bones  of  such  animals  as  the  great  Irish  deer  (Cervtis  nugaceros), 
and  others. 

4.  Brratio  Blocks. — ^Reference  has  been  made  to  the  large  blocks 
of  rock  found  in  some  of  the  boulder-clays  and  in  the  overlying 
gravelly  Drift  There  occur,  however,  in  many  parts  of  the  British 
Islands,  large  travelled  stones  (Erratic  blocks,  Eiratics),  lying  on  the 
8uz£etce,  and  not  distinctly  connected  with  any  gravel  or  other  deposit 
They  sometimes  rest  on  rock,  sometimes  on  boulder-day,  and  sometimes 
on  or  in  the  upper  tend  and  gravel  Drift  They  probably  belong  to 
the  same  great  period  of  submergence  to  which  die  latter  part  of  the 
Drift  series  is  to  be  assigned,  their  transport  having  been  e£fected  on 
xafts  of  floating  ice,  by  which  they  were  borne  over  the  submerged 
hills  and  valleys,  sometimes  to  great  distances  from  the  ancient  shores 
-vrhence  they  were  carried. 

As  the  main  mass  of  high  ground  in  our  islands  lies  to  the  north, 
the  prevailing  direction  of  transport  of  the  blocks  has  been  southward. 
Yet  each  isolated  area  of  elevated  land  formed  at  the  same  time  a 
centre  of  dispersion  from  which  the  stones  were  carried  outwards  in  all 
directions,  though  more  especially  towards  the  south.  The  Highlands 
and  Southern  Uplands  of  Scotland,  the  mountains  of  the  Lake  country, 
and  those  of  Wales,  existed  in  this  way  as  separate  centres,  from  which 
the  characteristic  rocks  of  each  district  were  dispersed.  Thus  blocks  of 
greywacke,  granite,  and  porphyrite,  have  been  carried  from  the  southern 
hiUs  of  Scotland  fai  over  the  north  of  England.  '^  Others,  readily 
identifiable  with  rocks  existing  in  situ  in  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land, may  be  traced  in  enormous  abundance  through  Lancashire, 
Cheshire,  and  Shropshire,  gradually  dying  away  in  Worcestershire  and 
Gloucestershire.  They  may  be  found  buried  in  the  boulder-clay,  as 
far  as  that  extends,  and  also  loose,  scattered  over  the  country,  on  the 
hill-tops  or  in  the  valleys,  and  spreading  high  up  the  flanks  of  the 

*  See  Oefkle,  Tnau.  QtoL  Sec  GUttgow,  vol  L  part  U.  p.  112.   ICilne  Home  on  the  Ettuary 
(^f(k»  Forth,  l9rL 
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Welah  motmtains  on  tbe  one  hand,  and  on  the  flanks  of  tbe  Penniiie 
chain  which  rmiB  from  DerbTshire  into  Scotland,  on  the  other.  Wss- 
dale  Crag,  near  Shap,  is  formed  of  a  veiy  peculiar  porphyiitdc  granite, 
with  large  cr3r8talB  of  red  felppar ;  and  blocks  of  this,  tog^her  with 
many  other  kinds  of  rock,  have  been  carried  across  the  deep  vale  of 
Eden  to  the  flanks  of  the  Pennine  chain,  and  even  across  it,  espedallj 
over  the  pass  of  Stanemoor,  which  is  1440  feet  above  the  sea,  but  is 
right  opposite  Wasdale  Crag.  Thence  thej  have  been  distribated  over 
the  lower  parts  of  Durham,  and  down  the  Vale  of  York,  to  the  east 
coast  of  England.*  Phillips  mentions  also  a  curious  oonglomerste, 
called  'brockran,*  lying  in  the  New  Bed  or  Permian  rocksy  in  the 
bottom  of  the  vale  of  Eden,  blocks  of  which  have  also  been  lifted  up 
and  carried  over  Stauemoor."  t 

**  Although  the  prevailing  direction  of  transport  has  been  aoutherij, 
examples  occur  boUi  in  the  north  and  centre  of  England,  of  Srmtics 
which  have  travelled  in  an  opposite  direction.  Blocks  of  Cumberland 
rocks  have  been  carried  across  the  Solway  into  Scotland,  aceording  to 
Professor  Sedgwick,  and  blocks  of  the  Chamwood  Forest  rocka  in 
Leicestershire  may  be  seen  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  the  forest 
although  they  are  not  so  lai^,  so  numerous,  or  so  far  travelled,  as  those 
which  may  be  found  to  the  south  of  it. 

"  Many  excellent  illustrations  of  the  transport  of  erratic  blocks  are 
furnished  by  the  isolated  group  of  mountains  which  rise  upon  or  border 
the  great  plains  of  Ireland.     Thus,  the  elevated  tract  of  the  Leinster 
granite  sends  off  boulders  in  all  directions  except  the  north,  but 
chiefly  towards  the  south-east.     In  the  Luggala  Glen,  running  partly 
between  the  granite  and  the  adjacent  rocks,  great  blocks  of  granite 
are  perched  by  hundreds  on  the  rugged  diffd  of  mica-schist  on  the 
east  side  of  the  glen,  or  that  facing  the  granite,  and  are  strewed  over 
all  the  country,  whether  on  the  hill-tops  or  in  the  valleys,  between 
the  granite  and  the  sea.     The  largest  of  these  blocks  which  I  ever 
measured  was  an  angular  block,  lying  in  a  field  a  little  below  Anna- 
golan  Bridge,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Vartry  river,  in  the  townland  of 
Boleynass  Upper.     It  measured  27  feet  in  length,  about  15  in  width, 
and  rose  1 1  feet  out  of  the  ground.     Its  circumference  was  8S  feet 
It  rested  on  the  Cambrian  slates  and  grits,  at  a  distance  of  about  six 
miles  from  the  nearest  granite  in  situ,  and  on  ground  having  a  height 
of  620  feet  above  the  sea.     Between  this  block  and  the  granite  hills  is 
the  deep  and  rugged  ravine  of  the  Anamoe  river,  the  high  ridge  whi<Ji 
runs  down  from  Douce  Mountain  on  the  east  of  that  ravine,  and  the 
wide  flat  of  the  Vartry  Valley  below  Boundwood.    Many  other  cuboidal 
and  angular  blocks,  measuring  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  the  side,  may 

*  PhOlipa'  Manual,  p.  4tt. 
t  The  paragraphB  within  inverted  comsias  are  from  the  last  edition. 
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be  found  on  neighbouring  hills,  and  the  valleys  are  fall  of  smaller 
rotinded  boulders.  Blocks  of  granite,  with  a  diameter  of  three  or  four 
feet,  rest  on  the  Cambrian  rocks  at  the  top  of  Bray  Head,  at  a  distance 
of  five  miles  from  the  nearest  granite  in  situ,  and  separated  from  it  by 
several  deep  valleys  (see  Fig.  96). 

^  The  granite  which  occupies,  according  to  Sir  R  Griffith's  map,  so 
large  a  portion  of  ground  on  the  north  side  of  Galway  Bay,  is  easily 
recognisable,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  hornblende  instead  of  mica,  and 
has  large  crystals  of  pinkish  felspar,  and  is  therefore  porphyritic 
Blocks  of  it  may  be  foimd  scattered  over  all  the  country  to  ihe  south  of 
the  Bay,  through  Clare  and  Limerick,  and  the  adjacent  counties,  as  far 
south  as  Mallow,  in  the  County  Cork,  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred 
miles  in  a  straight  line.  Many  blocks,  of  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter, 
may  be  found  in  the  country  about  Nenagh,  and  on  both  flanks  of  the 
Slieve  Bloom  hills,  up  to  heights  of  1000  feet  above  the  sea.  Mr. 
0*Kelly  met  with  one  at  a  height  of  more  than  1000  feet,  about  six 
miles  N.W.  of  Mountrath,  from  which  a  large  piece  had  been  split  by 
wedges,  probably  to  make  gate-posts,  the  part  which  remained  measur- 
ing 10ft.x5ft.x3ft.  The  Galway  granite  boulders,  indeed,  are 
numerous  as  fsor  as  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Galtee  mountains,  but 
do  not  seem  to  have  gone  beyond  the  high  grounds  which  stretch 
from  those  hills  towards  the  west,  nor,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  are  they 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Killamey.* 

"  Mr.  CyKelly  remarked  to  me  that  these  granite  boulders  were 
chiefly  on  the  surfieice,  and  not  buried  in  the  Drift " — an  observation 
which  applies  equally  well  to  the  huge  travelled  stones  of  Scotland. 

'*  The  Lim^tone  gravel  of  the  centre  of  Ireland  seems  to  have 
been  arrested  by  the  east  and  west  ranges  of  mountains  and  high  land 
which  stretch  across  the  south  of  Ireland  from  Waterford  to  the  coast 
of  Kerry,  as  the  Drift  in  the  southern  valleys  among  these  high  lands, 
and  in  the  lower  lands  to  the  south  of  them,  seems  to  be  chiefly  of 
local  origin,  though  great  mounds  and  local  accumulations  of  it  are  to 
be  found  in  some  places.'' 

6.  Stratified  Clays  with  Arotio  SheUs— (the  Clyde  beds). — In  the 
estuaries  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth  the  boulder-clay  is  overlain  with  cer^ 
tain  stratified  days  and  sands,  which  are  confined  to  the  coast  and  the 
immediately  adjacent  inland.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  what  is  the  exact 
place  of  these  dejxxdts  in  relation  to  the  Sands  and  Gravels  already 
described.  The  evidence  at  present  obtained  makes  it  probable  that 
they  are  younger  than  the  last-named  parts  of  the  Drift  series.  They 
chiefly  consist  of  fine  clays,  sometimes  laminated,  sometimes  showing 
only  faint  traces  of  stratification,  and  sometimes  containing  water^wom 

*  See  the  beading  "  Drift,**  in  the  Explanations  of  the  Sheets  of  the  Geological  Borvej 
Map  of  Ireland. 
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and  ice-striated  stones  and  bonldezSy  either  in  single  examples  or 
tered  groups  and  bands.  In  these  respects  they  closely  resemble  the 
stratified  clays  which  occur  in  the  boulder-day,  so  closely  indeed  thsx 
they  might  be  supposed  to  be  in  reality  a  part  of  that  formation,  wen 
they  not  found  resting  on  a  rough  denuded  surface  of  boulder-daj. 
They  are  interesting  as  containing  an  abundant  marine  fauna,  foramiiii- 
fera,  Crustacea,  moUusca,  etc,  with  occasionally  the  bones  of  an  arctic 
species  of  seal.  The  general  character  of  the  fossils  indicates  a  more 
severe  climate  than  that  now  prevailing  in  our  seas.  Several  of  the 
shells,  such  as  Pecten  Islandicui^  TeUina  proanma,  and  Leda  truncatOj 
are  arctic  species,  and  though  the  great  majority  of  the  fossils  beloog  to 
species  still  found  Uving  around  the  British  Islands,  the  charactertsdo- 
ally  northern  forms  occur  proportionally  more  abundantly  in  these 
glacial  deposits  than  they  do  in  our  present  seas,  while  they  often  show 
in  the  fossil  state  a  much  larger  size  and  greater  thickness  of  ahell  than 
their  living  British  descendants  do.*  These  &ct8,  taken  in  connectioD 
with  the  fossil  evidence  furnished  by  the  Crag  already  referred  to, 
afford  an  interesting  and  instructive  example  of  change  at  once  in  the 
forms  of  life  and  the  climate  of  the  British  region.  They  show  how  the 
gradual  re&igeration  of  the  climate  during  the  deposition  of  the  Crag 
reached  its  maximum  a  little  later,  during  the  formation  of  the  Northern 
Drift  or  Glacial  deposits. 

Edward  Forbes  showed  that  species  of  moUosca  which  inhabited  the 
British  seas  during  the  early  part  of  the  Pliocene  Period,  retreated  to  the 
south  before  the  cold  climate  which  afterwards  spread  giaduaUy  from 
the  north,  and  that  they  then  became  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterxanesn 
and  adjacent  parts  of  the  Atlantic     These  shells  are  found  foesil  in  the 
newer  Pliocene  deposits  of  those  regions,  but  many  of  them  are  not  now 
found  living  there,  having  returned  to  our  seas,  as  the  cold  influences 
retreated  more  and  more  to  the  north,  and  the  severity  of  the  climate 
became  modified.     Some  of  these  species,  however,  still  linger  in  certain 
locaHties  in  the  south,  a  remarkable  instance  being  the  discovery  by  Mr. 
MacAndrew  of  the  common  Red  Crag  shell,  Ftuits  conirariiUj  still  Uving 
in  Vigo  Bay,  a  deep  fjord  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  together  with  a  com- 
plete colony  of  other  Celtic  species  within  the  Lusitanian  provinoe.t 
Forbes's  Celtic  province  seems  to  have  come  into  existence  between  the 
Boreal  and  Lusitanian  provinces,  as  a  consequence  of  these  changes  of 
climate,  an  opening  having  been  made  between  the  two  which  has  been 
subsequently  occupied  by  that  peculiar  assemblage  of  species  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Celtic 

*  For  infomiation  regarding  the  Clyde  bedB,  see  the  collected  WPfn  of  Mr.  Smith  oT 
Joidanhill,  on  "Poet-Pliocene  Geology,"  Olugow,  1861 ;  the  p^rar  by  the  Editor  on  tke 
"Scottish  Drift**  already  cited,  and  papers  by  Mr.  Grosskey  and  others,  in  snbseqaenl 
volumes  of  the  TromaactUnu  <if1M  QtnAoq^oai  SociUy  cfGlatgmw. 

t  Edward  Forbes  on  NaL  HUt,  Buropean  Seas,  p.  109. 
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6.  Higher  Baised  Beaches. — ^Dnring  the  re-elevation  of  the  land 
'there  were  pauses  when  the  upward  moyement  either  ceased  altogether 
or  became  so  slow  that  the  sea  had  time  to  foim  beaches  and  cut 
"terraces  along  the  coast-line.  Such  beaches  and  terraces  would  thus 
xemain  to  mark  successive  sea-margins,  becoming  necessarily  fainter  and 
saore  obliterated  in  proportion  to  their  height,  and  consequently  to 
their  antiquity.  These  up-raised  beaches  consist  of  accumulations  of 
sand  and  gravel,  forming  more  or  less  continuous  level  shelves  or 
terraces  along  the  slopes  of  hills.  Sometimes,  instead  of  depositing 
these  materials,  the  sea,  aided  probably  by  drift-ice,  has  cut  a  notch 
or  terrace  out  of  the  Drift,  or  even  out  of  solid  rock.  Such  lines 
of  ancient  searmargin  are  found  at  various  intervals  up  to  a  height 
of  1200  feet  or  more  above  the  sea.  Those  at  the  highest  levels 
are  of  course  the  most  ancient,  and  each  of  the  succeeding  lower 
terraces  marks  a  stage  in  the  gradual  re-elevation  of  the  country. 
They  probably  all  belong  to  the  glacial  period,  except  those  at  a  lower 
level  than  about  forty  feet  above  the  sea.  The  latter  date  from  times 
long  alter  the  final  disappearance  of  glaciers  in  Britain.* 

7.  Traces  of  Valley-Olaoiers. — After  the  re-elevation  of  the 
country  the  climate  still  continued  severe  enough  to  retain  much  snow 
and  ice  in  the  more  hilly  tracts.  Each  group  of  mountains  thus  gave 
rise  to  glaciers,  which  descended  in  some  cases  even  to  the  sea-level 
-when  that  level  was  about  forty  feet  higher  relatively  to  the  land  than 
it  is  now.  In  North  Wales,  the  Lake  District,  the  Southern  Uplands, 
and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  there  were  numerous  glaciers  which  de- 
scended along  the  main  valleys  in  all  directions  from  each  mass  of  high 
ground.  So  great  indeed  was  the  cold,  that  even  small  islands,  where 
the  snow-fields  never  could  have  been  other  than  of  very  limited  extent, 
nourished  their  independent  glaciers.  Beautiful  illustrations  are  fur- 
nished by  the  islands  of  Arran,  Mull,  and  Skye.  The  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  these  vaUey-glaciers  may  be  described  under  four  aspects : — 

1.  Ice^tpom  Rock$, — ^The  sides  and  bottoms  of  the  valleys  which  have 
been  occupied  by  the  glaciers  are  well  smoothed  and  striated,  abounding 
in  roches  moutonnSes,  and  the  usual  characteristic  forms  of  ice-sculpture. 
These  markings  would  not  of  course  of  themselves  be  enough  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  of  the  former  existence  of  valley-glaciers,  as  distinct  from 
the  great  original  ice-sheet ;  but  their  freshness  and  abundance,  and  often 
their  comparative  freedom  from  superficial  detritus,  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  following  evidence,  indicate  that  the  markings  were  left 
by  valley-glaciers. 

2.  The  boulder-clays,  sands,  gravels,  or  other  Drift  of  the  earlier 
parts  of  the  Glacier  Period  have  been  wholly  or  partially  scoured  out 

■ 

*  Sea  R  Chamben's  AneietU  Searliarffins,  1848,  and  TnwingM  qf  tkt  North  of  Buntpe, 
1860 ;  Jamieson,  Quart  Jounu  GeoL  Soc,  voL  xzL 
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of  the  valleys,  where  these  last  glacieis  existed.*  This  is  well  seen  si 
the  P&ss  of  Llanbeiis  and  other  valleys  in  North  Wales,  where  the 
glaciers  have  ground  and  polished  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  giisa* 
ploughing  out  the  marine  Drift  which  must  once  have  filled  these 
hollows,  and  which  still  rises  on  the  mountain  slopes  of  that  region  to  a 
height  of  more  then  2000  feet  over  the  sea. 

3.  Perched  Blocks. — On  the  ice-worn  knobs  and  hummocks  of  rock 
in  the  valleys  which  have  been  traversed  by  the  later  glaciers,  lazge 
fragments  of  rock  have  been  left.  These  are  precisely  analogous  to  the 
hloc9  perchis  or  perched  blocks  of  the  Swiss  valleys.  They  belong  to 
rocks  which  are  found  in  places  higher  up  in  the  hills,  and  they  have 
been  carried  down  on  the  surface  of  the  glaciers,  and  stranded  in  thdr 
present  sites,  as  the  ice  which  carried  them  melted  away.  It  is  dear 
that  such  poised  stones  could  not  have  remained  in  their  precarious 
position  during  the  submergence  and  re-elevation  of  the  laud,  but  mn^ 
have  been  laid  down  where  we  now  find  them,  by  glaciers  which  existed 
after  the  land  had  re-emerged. 

4.  Moraines, — But  the  most  abundant,  and  perhaps  convincing 
proof  of  the  existence  of  these  later  glaciers  is  furnished  by  the  nnmer- 
ous  and  well-preserved  moraines  which  they  have  left  behind  than. 
Huge  mounds  of  rubbish  are  found  running  in  rudely  curving  hoise- 
shoe-shaped  lines  across  the  valleys.  Blocks  of  rock  of  all  sizes,  up  to 
masses  as  large  as  a  cottage,  are  strewn  over  the  summits  and  sides  of 
these  ridges  and  hummocks.  Between  the  mounds  little  hollows  often 
enclose  ponds  or  tarns,  while  sometimes  the  mass  of  moraine-stuff  thrown 
across  a  valley  has  been  enough  to  dam  back  the  drainage  and  give  rise 
to  a  lake.t 

With  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  relics  of  the  valley-glaciers, 
the  records  of  the  Glacial  Period  in  Britain  dose.  From  the  time 
when  the  land  began  to  appear  again  from  under  the  sea,  the  climate, 
though  subject  perhaps  to  alternations,  was  on  the  whole  becoming 
milder.  The  amelioration  advanced  until  the  last  snow-field  and 
glacier  finally  disappeared.  This  change  of  temperature  told  im- 
portantly upon  the  fauna  and  flora  of  our  area.  The  characteristicaDy 
arctic  forms — ^the  woolly  elephant  and  woolly  rhinoceros,  the  musk- 
sheep  and  the  reindeer — either  died  out  altogether  or  retreated  to  more 
northern  latitudes,  where  they  could  still  enjoy  their  congenial  dirtMH^ 
The  Alpine  plants  which  had  covered  the  country  were  driven  away 
from  the  lower  grounds  with  the  gradual  increase  of  temperature,  which, 
while  proving  unfavourable  to  them,  permitted  the  flora  of  more  southern 
districts  to  extend  farther  north.    The  plants  of  our  mountain  sides  and 

•  See  Ramsay,  in  his  works  already  cited. 

t  For  an  account  of  the  later  glaciers  of  Britain  see  the  works  quoted  in  footnote  on  p.  703. 
Also  J.  D.  Forbes,  Edin.  New  PhiL  Joum.,  xl.  7«;  R.  Chambers,  op.  cik.  New  Sexies,  a  191 
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tops  are  thus  the  descendants,  and  slowly  diminishing  representatives,  of 
the  northern  vegetation  which  formerly  spread  over  the  lower  grounds  of 
Hritain.* 

Charaeteristic  FomU  of  the  Oladal^DeposUs, 
Desmidise,  seyeral  species. 
Diatomaces,  81  species  found  in  a  fresh-water  deposit  in  tlie 

houlder-clay  at  Crofthead,  Renfrewshire. 
Mosses,  as  Hypnum  tamariscnm. 
Banunculos  aquatilis,  Galium  palustre,  Pedicularis  palustri;^, 

Scirpus  lacustris,  Potamogeton  lucens. 
Twigs,  leaves,  etc.,  of  birch,  oak,  hazel,  Scotch  fir,  etc.     The 

above  fossils  indicate  terrestrial  and  fresh-water  conditions, 

and  they  are  found  in  the  stratified  beds  in  the  lower  till. 

In  the  marine  glacial  deposits  Nullipora  polymorpha  occurs. 
Clionia  celata. 

Quinqueloculina  semiuulnm. 
Lagena  levis. 

Polystomella  striato-punctata. 
Globigerina  bulloides. 
Comuspira  foliacea. 
Sryozoa  ,     .     .     Lepralia  Peachii. 

Crisia  ebumea. 
Hippothoa  catenularia. 
Echinus  Drobachiensis. 
Haploaster  gracilis. 
Balanus  porcatus. 
■  balauoides. 
crenatus. 


Amorphozoa .     . 


£chinodermata  . 
Cirrhipedia  .     • 


Conchifera    .     . 


Saxicava  rugosa, 

Arctica. 

Mya  truncata. 
Panopfea  Norvegica. 
Thracia  myopsis. 
Tellina  calcarea  (prozima). 
Cyprina  I^landica. 
Astarte  sulcata. 


Oiuteropoda .     . 


compressa. 

bor^lis. 

Cardium  fasciatum. 
Hytilus  edulis. 
Nucula  nucleus. 
Leda  pygmea. 

pemula. 

Pecten  Islandicus. 
Littorina  littorea. 

rudis. 

Rissoa  parva. 
Buccinum  Groenlandicum. 
Natica  affinis. 
Trophon  clathratus. 
Fusus  antiquus. 


*  See  on  this  subject  the  claasle  essay  of  Edward  Forbes,  Mem.  (koL  Survty,  toI.  i. 
t  Bee  papers  in  Traru.  Gtei.  Soc  GUugcv,  by  Messrs.  Crosakey  and  Robertson. 
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Piacet     .     .     .     VertebnB  of  several  speciei. 
MammaUa   .     •     Cervns  tonndiu  (reixideer). 

alces  (?). 

Hogaoeros  Hibemiciis. 

Boe  primigenins. 

Elephas  primigenins. 

Rhinooeros  tichorhinns. 

Foreign  LocalitioB. 

The  Glacial  Period  appears  to  have  left  over  the  north  of  Europe  sad  Aaois 
tracer  of  its  passage  simUar  to  those  of  our  own  area  already  described. 

Northern  JBunpe. — The  description  of  the  glacial  phenomena  of  the  Bntii 
Islands  will  generally  serve  also  for  those  of  Northern  Europe.  The  smfwe  (^ 
Scandinavia  and  Finland  shows  everywhere  the  flowing  outlines  and  tk 
systematic  striation  so  characteristic  of  ice-action.  The  present  glados  d 
Norway  are  but  the  shrank  remnants  of  the  vast  ice^heets  which  once  comt 
the  country,  and  extended  southwards  over  what  is  now  the  Baltic  Hie  pisi* 
of  Germany  are  strewed  with  fragments  of  the  rocks  of  Scandinavia,  sosds  d 
them  as  big  as  cottages.  These  have  been  carried  by  ice  either  on  the  soAs 
of  what  must  have  been  then  a  continental  glacier,  or  on  beings  which  hrob 
off  from  the  seaward  ends  of  that  ice<heet  This  Northern  Drift  is  limited  1? 
a  singularly  tortuous  line,  which  runs  from  the  Tcheskaian  Onlf  (east  of  ^ 
White  Sea),  south  towards  the  Ural  mountains,  but  is  then  deflected  bade,  oA. 
undulates  boldly  through  the  centre  of  Russia,  to  the  foot  of  the  Carpatte 
mountains,  marking  probably  the  limit  of  the  Northern  Sea  daring  the  time 
when  the  blocks  were  being  transported.  Its  farthest  point  south  is  sboet 
Cracow,  latitude  50^,  and  it  runs  thence  along  the  northern  foot  of  t^ 
highlands  of  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  and  the  Hartz  mountains,  to  the  plains  a 
Holland  about  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  thence  across  the  'south  of  England,  up  tbe 
valley  of  the  Thames,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  in  the  Bristol  Channel.* 

The  Alps  and  Smtzerland. — In  the  centre  of  Europe  the  mountsiw" 
Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol  have  preserved  some  portions  of  the  fref^h  snowfaWs 
of  the  Gkcial  Period  ;  for,  large  as  the  existing  glaciers  are,  they  must  once  bs^ 
been  vastly  more  extensive,  both  in  thickness  and  in  length.  This  is  proved  hf 
the  ice-marks  on  the  rocks  traceable  to  heights  far  above  the  present  readi« 
the  ice ;  also  by  the  abundant  and  sometimes  enormous  blocks  of  rock  (oom 
stranded  on  the  Jura  mountains,  and  which  have  been  borne  from  the  diffsi*^ 
parts  of  the  central  Alps,  each  valley  carrying  blocks  from  the  rocks  nesr  '^ 
source.  These  blocks  are  now  recognised  to  have  been  transported,  sot  dJ 
icebergs,  but  by  the  ancient  glaciers,  which  extended  across  the  middle  1^ 
district  of  Switzeriand,  over  the  soft  accumulations  of  the  Molasse,  and  abutted 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Jura. 

India, — From  Dr.  Hooker's  Himalayan  Journals,  it  appears  that  the'gisa^ 
of  the  Himalayan  mountains  were  in  like  manner  much  more  extensive  foniieHy 
than  they  are  now. 

North  America, — ^The  glaciation  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Amfficia 
continent  bears  testimony,  like  that  of  Europe,  to  the  southward  movement  of  * 
vast  mass  of  polar  ice.  The  surface  of  the  land  has  been  smoothed  andTstristad, 
and  boulder-clays  and  other  glacial  deposits  have  been  formed,  down  at  least  i>  ^ 
as  latitude  89^t 

*  Bee  Morchison'B  Russia  and  the  Ural  MouTUain*. 

t  For  information  on  the  glacial  phenomena  of  North  Arnica  see  Logan's  G«MV^ 
Canada;  Bamaay,  Quart,  Joum.  GeoL  Soc.,  xv.  p.  SOO;  Bigsbyf  op.  dL,  viL  p.  ^' 
Hector,  op.  cU.  xvii. ;  Agassis,  Atlantic  Monthly;  Dana*s  Manual,  p.  SSO, 
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Cause  of  the  Cold  of  the  Glacial  Period. 

From  the  facts  now  adduced  the  student  will  be  able  to  realise  the 
ixature  of  the  evidence  from  which  it  is  known  that  a  cold  or  glacial 
climate  prevailed  over  the  northern  hemisphere  at  a  compaiativelj 
recent  geological  period.  It  has  been  reserved  for  this  jpsit  of  the 
Manual  to  offer  a  brief  explanation  of  the  physical  cause  which  seems 
xnoet  probably  to  have  produced  that  severity  of  temperature. 

Various  theories  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the  remarkable 

climate  of  the  Glacial  Period.     Some  of  these  endeavour  to  explain 

the  phenomenon  by  reference  to  terrestrial  changes,  such  as  the  cQstri- 

bution  of  land  and  sea,  it  being  assmned  that  elevation  of  land  about 

the  poles  would  cool  the  temperature  of  the  globe,  while  elevation  of 

land  round  the  equator  would  tend  to  raise  it    The  universality  of  the 

change  of  temperature,  however,  the  absence  of  all  proof  of  any  such 

enormous  vicissitudes  in  physical  geography  as  such  theories  demand, 

and  the  growing  evidence  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  still  older 

glacial  periods  in  earlier  geological  time,  go  to  make  it  evident  that 

no  such  local  changes  produced  the  cold  climate,  but  that  the  origin 

of  that  climate  must  be  assigned  to  some  far  more  general  and  perhaps 

regularly  recurring  cause.* 

An  impression,  therefore,  has  long  prevailed  that  the  cold  of  the 
Glacial  Period  was  not  due  to  mere  terrestrial  changes,  but  was  in  some 
way  or  other  the  result  of  cosmical  causes.    Setting  aside  the  untenable 
suggestion  that  cold  or  hot  climates  could  be  produced  by  the  passage  of 
the  earth  through  cool  or  warm  r^ions  of  space,  the  agency  which  most 
readily  suggests  itself  is  change  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit. 
But  the  direct  effect  of  a  high  state  of  eccentricity,  as  shown  long  ago 
by  Sir  John  Herschel,t  is  to  produce  an  excessively  cold  winter  fol- 
lowed  by   an    excessively   hot   summer  on  the    hemisphere   whose 
winter  occurs  in  aphelion,  and    an  equable  condition   of    clin:iate 
on  the  opposite  hemisphere.     It  is  therefore   obvious   that   neither 
of  these  conditions  will  account  for  the  cold  of  the  glacial  period. 
Besides,  whatever  may  be  the  deficiency  of  heat  resulting  from  the 
sun's  greater  distance  during,  say,  the  winter  in  aphelion,  this  is  exactly 
compensated  by  the  greater  length  of  the  season,  so  that  both  hemi- 
spheres receive  exactly  equal  amounts  of  heat     Sir  John  Herschel  even 
maintains  that  this  principle  almost  neutralises  the  direct  effects  of 
eccentricity.     "  Were  it  not,"  he  says,  '^  for  the  compensation  we  have 
just  described,  the  effect  would   be  to  exaggerate  the  difference  of 
summer  and  winter  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  to  moderate  it  in 
the  northern  ;  thus  producing  a  more  violent  alternation  of  climate  in 
the  one  hemisphere,  and  an  approach  to  perpetual  spring  in  the  other. 

•  See  LyeU't  FHrncipUBcf  Geology.        t  Trwu.  GooL  Soe.,  voL  liL  p.  MS  (Second  Series). 
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As  it  is,  however,  no  sucli  inequality  sabsbts,  but  an  equal  and 
partial  d^tribution  of  heat  and  light  is  accorded  to  both."*  A  siimlai 
opinion  was  afterwards  expressed  by  Aiago,t  HnmboldtyX  and  otbeR. 
Hence  it  became  a  settled  point  among  geologists  that  no  such  change 
of  climate  as  that  which  occurred  during  the  glacial  period  conld  be  the 
result  of  change  of  eccentricity. 

About  eight  years  ago  Mr.  James  Croll  b^;an  to  inTestigate  ths 
subject,  and  he  has  since  developed  his  views,  which  have  been  steaditj 
gaining  acceptance.  It  occurred  to  him  that  although  a  high  state  of 
eccentricity  could  not  directly  produce  a  glacial  condition  of  thii^^  it 
might  nevertheless  do  so  indirectly,  by  bringing  into  operation  ph jskal 
agencies  which  would  lead  to  such  a  result  The  following  is  a  brief 
statement  of  the  way  in  which  he  supposes  change  of  eocentrieity  to 
have  operated.  § 

["  With  its   eccentricity  at  the  superior  limit,  and    the   winter 
occumng  in  the  aphelion,  the  earth  would  be  8,641,876  miles  £uther 
from  the  sun  during  that  season  than  at  present    The  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  heat  received  from  the  sun,  owing  to  his  increased  '^^itamy, 
would,  to  a  great  extent,  lower  the  winter  temperature.     In  tempente 
regions  the  greater  portion  of  the  moisture  of  the  air  is  at  present  pre- 
cipitated in  the  form  of  rain,  and  the  very  small  portion  which  falls  w 
snow  disappears  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  at  most     But  in  the 
circumstances  under  consideration,  the  mean  winter  temperature  would 
be  lowered  so  much  below  the  freezing-point  that  what  now  £alls  as 
rain  during  that  season  would  then  fall  as  snow.    But  this  is  not  all ; 
the  winters  would  then  not  only  be  colder  than  now,  but  they  would 
also  be  much  longer.     At  present  the  winters  are  nearly  eig^t  days 
shorter  than  the  summers ;  but  with  the  eccentricity  at  its  superior 
limit  and  the  winter  soktioe  in  aphelion,  the  length  of  the  winters 
would  exceed  that  of  the  summers  by  no  fewer  than  thirty-six  days. 
The  lowering  of  the  temperature  and  the  lengthening  of  the  winter 
would  both  tend  to  the  same  effect— viz.  to  increase  the  amount  of 
snow  accumulated  during  the  winter ;  for,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  larger  the  snow-accumulating  period  the  greater  the   accumu- 
lation. 

*^  As  regards  the  absolute  amount  of  heat  received,  increase  of  the 

*  CaHntt  CyeUipedia,  1 816 ;  OutUma  <ifAttnmomy,  1 988L 

t  Sdin,  New  PM.  J<mn^  for  April  1884,  p,  884. 

t  ComuM,  Tol.  ir.  p.  460.    Bohn's  edltton,  1858. 

I  Tliia  abetnct  is  enclosed  within  bnckets,  and  has  been  kindly  ftmlshed  to  ae  ky 
my  friend  Mr.  CroU  himself.  It  is  ptfUy  taken  from  the  Sd  part  of  bis  paper  on  Oeesa 
Cnrrents,  PhU.  Mag.  for  1870,  with  some  additions  and  omissions.  The  following  are  tbe 
dates  of  some  of  his  papers  on  this  sul^ect,  arranged  in  the  way  best  suited  for  being  read  :— 
PkUotophUxU  Magatiiu  for  May,  August^  November,  1888 ;  Febniaiy,  March,  Oetoba;I8iO; 
October  1871 ;  Febmaiy  1867 ;  June  1867  (Bopplement) ;  Angost  1864 ;  September  18ML 
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son's  distance  and  lengthening  of  the  winter  are  compensatory,  bat  not 
80  in  Tegard  to  the  amount  of  snow  accumulated.  The  consequence  of 
this  state  of  things  would  be,  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  short 
snnuner,  the  ground  would  be  covered  with  the  winter's  accumulation  of 
snow.  Again,  the  presence  of  so  much  snow  would  lower  the  summer 
temipezature,  and  prevent,  to  a  great  extent,  the  melting  of  the  snow. 

**  There  are  three  separate  ways  whereby  accumulated  masses  of 
snow  and  ice  tend  to  lower  the  summer  temperature — viz. 

^  Isty  The  snow  and  ice  lower  the  temperature  by  means  of  direct 
radiation.  No  matter  what  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  rays  may  be, 
the  temperature  of  the  snow  and  ice  can  never  rise  above  32°.  Hence 
the  presence  of  the  snow  and  ice  tends,  by  direct  radiation,  to  lower 
the  temperature  of  all  surrounding  bodies  to  32^ 

'^  In  Qreenland,  a  country  covered  with  snow  and  ice,  the  pitch 
has  been  seen  to  melt  on  the  side  of  a  ship  exposed  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  surrounding  air  was  far  below 
the  freezing-point*      A   similar  experience  has  been  recorded  by 
travellers  on  the  snow-fields  of  the  Alpaf     These  results,  surprising  as 
they  no  doubt  appear,  are  what  we  ought  to  expect  under  the  drcum- 
Btances.     Perfectly  dry  air  seems  to  be  nearly  incapable  of  absorbing 
radiant  heat     The  entire  radiation  passes  through  it  almost  without 
any  sensible  absorption.     Consequently,  the  pitch  on  the  side  of  the 
ship  may  be  melted,  or  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  raised  to  a  high 
temperature,  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  while  the  surrounding  air 
remains  intensely  cold.     The  air  is  cooled  by  contact  with  the  snow- 
covered  ground,  but  is  not  heated  by  the  radiation  from  the  sun. 

*'  When  the  air  is  humid  and  charged  with  aqueous  vapour,  a  similar 
cooling  effect  also  takes  place,  but  in  a  slighdy  different  way.  Air 
charged  with  aqueous  vapour  is  a  good  absorber  of  radiant  heat,  but  it 
can  only  absorb  those  rays  which  agree  with  it  in  period.  It  so 
happens  that  rays  from  snow  and  ice  are,  of  all  others,  those  which  it 
absorbs  best  The  humid  air  will  absorb  the  total  radiation  from  the 
snow  and  ice,  but  it  will  allow  the  greater  part  of,  if  not  nearly  all,  the 
sun*B  rays  to  pass  unabsorbed.  But  during  the  day,  when  the  sun  is 
shining,  the  radiation  from  the  snow  and  ice  to  the  air  is  negative- 
that  is,  the  snow  and  ice  cool  the  air  by  radiation.  The  result  is,  the 
air  is  cooled  by  radiation  from  the  snow  and  ice  (or  rather,  we  should 
say,  to  the  snow  and  ice)  more  rapidly  than  it  is  heated  by  the  sun  ; 
and,  as  a  consequence,  in  a  country  like  Greenland,  covered  with  an  icy 
mantle,  the  temperature  of  thp  air,  even  during  simmier,  never  rises 
much  above  the  freezing-point  Were  it  not  for  the  ice,  the  summers  of 
North  Greenland,  owing  to  the  continuance  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon, 

*  BeOTMby'B  Arctic  BegUma,  toI.  IL  p.  870.    Danlell's  Mettorotcni  Tol.  ii  p.  128. 

t  TJrndaU,  0%  Htat,  aiticle  8M. 
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would  be  as  warm  as  those  of  England ;  but^  instead  of  Hub,  the  Gna- 
land  summers  are  colder  than  our  winters.  Oover  India  with  an  io^ 
sheet,  and  its  summers  would  be  colder  than  those  of  Bng^and. 

*'  2<{,  Another  cause  of  the  cooling  effect  Ib,  that  the  rays  which  Ul 
on  snow  and  ice  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  reflected  back  isss 
space.  But  those  that  aie  not  reflected,  but  absorbed,  do  not  nise  tk 
temperature,  for  they  disappear  in  the  mechanical  work  of  melting  tbe 
ice.  Kg  matter  what  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  heat  may  be,  the  8D^ 
face  of  the  ground  will  remain  pennanently  at  32^,  so  long  as  the  snov 
and  ice  continue  unmelted. 

"  2d,  Snow  and  ice  lower  the  temperature  by  chilling  the  air  sad 
condensing  the  vapour  into  thick  fogs.    The  great  strength  of  the  sunt 
rays  during  sunmier,  due  to  his  nearness  at  that  season,  'would,  in  the 
flrat  place,  tend  to  produce  an  increased  amount  of  evaporation.    Bat 
the  presence  of  snow-clad  mountains  and  an  icy  sea  would  chiU  the 
atmosphere  and  condense  the  vapour  into  thick  fogs.     The  thick  fogs 
and  cloudy  sky  would  effectually  prevent  the  sun's  rays  &om  reaching 
the  earth,  and  the  consequence  would  be,  that  the  snow  would  lemain 
unmelted  during  the  entire  summer.     In  fact,  we  have  thia  very  con- 
dition of  things  exemplified  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Southen 
Ocean  at  the  present  day.     Sandwich  Land,  which  is  in   the  sssm 
parallel  of  latitude  as  the  north  of  Scotland,  is  covered  with  ice  snd 
snow  the  entire  summer.     And  in  the  island  of  South  Georgia,  wMck 
is  in  the  same  parallel  as  the  centre  of  England,  the  perpetual  snov 
descends  to  the  very  sea-beach.     This  rigorous  condition  of  climate 
chiefly  results  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  being  intercepted  by  the  deioe 
fogs  which  envelope  those  regions  during  the  entire  summer  ;  and  thi 
fogs  again  are  due  to  the  air  being  chilled  by  the  presence  of  the  snow- 
dad  mountains,  and  the  immense  masses  of  floating  ice  whidi  come 
£rom  the  antarctic  seas.     The  reduction  of  the  sun*B  heat  and  length- 
ening of  the  winter,  which  would  take  place  when  the  eccentricitj  '^ 
near  to  its  superior  limit  and  the  winter  in  a]^elion,  would  in  this 
country  produce  a  state  of  things  perhaps  as  bad  as,  if  not  worse  than, 
that  which  at  present  exists  in  South  Georgia  and  South  Shetland. 

"  But  there  is  one  cause,  above  all  others,  which  tended  to  produce 
the  glacial  climate — viz.  the  deflection  of  the  Gulf-stream  and  othtf 
ocean  currents.  A  high  condition  of  eccentricity  tends,  we  have  seen, 
to  produce  an  accumulation  of  snow  and  ice  on  the  hemisphere  vhoM 
winters  occur  in  aphelion.  The  accumulation  of  snow  in  tura  tends 
to  lower  the  summer  temperature,  cut  off  the  sun's  rays,  and  retard  th« 
melting  of  the  snow.  In  short,  a  state  of  glaciation  is  produced  <ffl 
that  hemiephere,  while  exactly  opposite  effects  take  place  on  the  other 
hemisphere,  which  has  its  winter  in  perihelion.  There  the  shoitness 
of  the  winters  and  the  height  of  the  temperature,  owing  to  the  sun's 
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xieamess,  tend  to  pievent  the  accmmilation  of  snow.  The  general 
xesnlt  is  that  the  one  hemisphere  is  cooled  and  the  other  heated*  This 
state  of  things  now  brings  into  play  the  agencies  which  lead  to  the 
deflection  of  the  Qulf-stream  and  other  great  ocean  correntSb 

^  Owing  to  the  great  difference  between  the  temperatnre  of  the 
equator  and  the  poles,  there  is  a  constant  flow  of  air  from  the  poles  to 
the  equator.     It  is  to  this  that  the  trade-winds  owe  their  existence. 
'Now  as  the  strength  of  these  winds  will,  as  a  general  role,  depend 
upon  the  difference  of  temperatnre  that  may  exist  between  the  equator 
and  higher  latitades,  it  follows  that  the  trades  on  the  cold  hemisphere 
inrill  be  stronger  than  those  on  the  warm.    When  the  polar  and  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  one  hemisphere  are  covered  to  a  Ifi^ge  extent  with 
snow  and  ice,  the  air,  as  we  have  just  seen,  is  kept  almost  at  the 
j&eezing-point  during  both  summer  and  winter.     The  trades  on  that 
hemisphere  will  of  necessity  be  exceedingly  powerful ;  while,  on  the 
other  hemisphere,  where  there  is  comparatively  little  snow  and  ice,  and 
the  air  is  warm,  the  trades  will,  as  a  consequence,  be  weak.     Suppose 
now  the  northern  hemisphere  to  be  the  cold  one.  The  north-east  trade- 
'winds  of  this  hemisphere  will  Oar  exceed  in  strength  the  south-east 
trade-winds  of  the  southern  hemisphere.     The  median  line  between  the 
trades  will  consequently  lie  to  a  very  considerable  distance  to  the  south 
of  the  equator.     We  have  a  good  example  of  this  at  the  present  day. 
The  difference  of  temperature  between  the  two  hemispheres  at  present 
is  but  trifling  to  what  it  would  be  in  the  case  under  consideration  ; 
yet  we  find  that  the  south-east  trades  of  the  Atlantic  blow  with  greater 
force  than  the  north-east  trades,  and  the  result  is  that  the  south-east 
trades  sometimes  extend  to  10^  or  16^  N.  lat,  whereas  the  north-east 
tzades  seldom  blow  south  of  the  equator.     The  effect  of  the  northern 
trades  blowing  across  the  equator  to  a  great  distance  will  be  to  impel 
the  warm  water  of  the  tropics  over  into  the  Southern  Ocean.    But  this 
is  not  all ;  not  only  would  the  median  line  of  the  trades  be  shifted 
southwards,  but  the  great  equatorial  currents  of  the  globe  would  also 
be  shifted  southwards. 

*^  Let  us  now  consider  how  this  would  affect  the  Gulf-stream.  The 
South  American  continent  is  shaped  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  triangle, 
with  one  of  its  angular  comers,  called  Cape  St  Roque,  pointing  east- 
wards. The  equatorial  current  of  the  Atlantic  impinges  against  this 
comer ;  but  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  current  lies  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  comer,  it  flows  westward  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
forms  the  Gulf-stream.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  water,  however, 
strikes  the  land  to  the  south  of  the  Cape,  and  is  deflected  along  the 
shores  of  Brazil  into  the  Southern  Ocean,  forming  what  is  known  as 
the  Bradlian  current 

^  Now  it  iB  perfectly  obvious  that  the  shifting  of  the  equatorial  cur- 
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rent  of  the  Atlantic  only  a  few  degrees  to  the  south  of  its  -pteaeMut  poor 
tion — a  thing  which  wonld  certainly  take  place  under  the  eonditiiiBi 
which  we  have  heen  detailing — ^would  tnm  the  entire  carrent  into  tfe 
Brazilian  branch,  and  instead  of  flowing  chiefly  into  the  Onlf  d 
Mexico,  as  at  present,  it  wonld  all  flow  into  the  Sonthem  Ocean,  and 
the  Qulf-stream  would  consequently  be  stopped  The  stoppage  of  the 
Qulf-stream,  combined  with  all  those  causes  which  we  have  jnst  ben 
considering,  would  place  Europe  under  a  glacial  condition,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  temperature  of  the  Southern  Ocean  would,  in  conse- 
quence, of  the  enormous  quantity  of  warm  water  received,  have  its 
tempenitttie  (already  high  from  other  causes)  nused  enormonaly. 

^  And  what  holds  true  in  r^;ard  to  the  currents  of  the  Atlantic, 
holds  also  true,  though  perhaps  not  to  the  same  extent,  of  the  conenti 
of  the  Pacific 

^  The  following  will  perhaps  convey  some  idea  of  what  would  be  the 
effect  on  climate  were  the  Qulf-stream  deflected  into  the  Sonthezn 
Ocean.* — 

^  Taking  the  breadth  of  the  Qulf-stream  at  twenty-five  miles,  its 
depth  at  1000  feet,  its  mean  velocity  at  four  miles  an  hour,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  water,  when  it  leaves  the  Qulf,  at  65%  and  the 
return  current  at  40^— certainly  a  moderate  estimate  both  as  reganis 
volume  and  temperature — ^it  has  been  shown*  that  the  quantity  of 
heat  conveyed  into  the  Atlantic  by  this  stream  is  equal  to  one-fouith 
of  all  the  heat  received  from  the  sun  by  that  ocean  from  the  tropic  of 
Cancer  to  the  Arctic  circle.     Were  the  Atlantic  deprived  of  a  quantity 
of  heat  so  enormous,  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  climate  of 
Europe  ?    From  principles  explained  at  considerable  length  in  the 
paper  just  quoted,  it  is  proved  that,  were  it  not  for  the  Qulf-stream 
and  other  currents,  the  mean  temperature  of  London  would  be  40^ 
lower  than  it  is  at  present. 

"  But  there  is  still  another  cause  which  must  be  noticed  : — ^A  strong 
undercurrent  of  air  from  the  north  implies  an  equally  strong  upper 
current  to  the  north.  Now,  if  the  effect  of  the  undercurrent  would  he 
to  impel  the  wann  water  at  the  equator  to  the  south,  the  efiiect  of  the 
upper  current  would  be  to  carry  the  aqueous  vapour  formed  at  the 
equator  to  the  north  ;  the  upper  current,  on  reaching  the  snow  and  ice 
of  temperate  regions,  would  deposit  its  moisture  in  the  form  of  snow. 
Hence  it  is  probable  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  cold  of  the  glacial 
period,  the  quantity  of  snow  falling  in  the  northern  regions  would  be 
enormous.  This  would  be  particularly  the  case  during  summer,  when 
the  earth  would  be  in  the  perihelion  and  the  heat  at  the  equator  great 
The  equator  would  be  the  furnace  where  evaporation  would  take  place, 
and  the  snow  and  ice  of  temperate  r^ons  would  act  as  a  condenser. 

«  CroU,  PkO.  Mag.  for  Felmury  1870. 
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**  Submergence  of  Zrfuid  dnrlns  Qlaoial  Period. — ^It  follows  &oxn 
tbe  above  reasoning,  that  when  one  hemisphere  is  nnder  glaciation,  the 
other  will  be  enjoying  a  warm  and  equable  condition  of  climate.  Ab 
the  snow  and  ice  accumulate  in  the  one  hemisphere  they  melt  in  the 
other.  But  owing  to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the  glacial  con- 
ditions will  be  transferred  from  the  one  hemisphere  to  the  other  every 
ten  or  twelye  thousand  years.  Consequently,  the  long  glacial  period 
must  have  consisted  of  a  succession  of  cold  and  warm  intervals. 

^'  It  is  obvious  that  the  transference  of  the  ice  from  the  one  hemi- 
sphere to  the  other  would  displace  the  earth's  centre  of  gravity,  and 
thns,  as  a  consequence,  produce  oscillations  of  sesrleveL    Suppose  the 
quantity  of  ice  at  present  in  the  Southern  hemisphere  would  make  a 
^eet  1000  feet  thick,  extending  down  to,  say  latitude  GO*",  which  is  by 
no  means  an  extravagant  supposition,  how  much  would  the  transfer- 
ence of  this  mass  from  the  Southern  hemisphere  to  the  Northern  raise 
the  level  of  the  ocean  in  the  Northern  hemisphere  ?     A  considerable 
amount  of  discussion  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  method  of  determin- 
ing this  point    The  method  which  I  have  adopted  (which  is  similar 
to  that  of  Adhemar,  with  the  exception  that  I  take  into  account  the 
effect  produced  by  the  displaced  water)  gives  about  80  feet  as  the  ex- 
tent of  rise  at  the  North  Pole.*     Mr.  Heath's  method  gives  a  rise  of 
1 28  feet  ;t  Archdeacon  Ftatt's  method  gives  a  still  greater  rise  \X 
while  Rev.  0.  Fisher  makes  the  rise  409  feet."§] 

IBvidenoe  of  Olaoial  Conditions  in  Barlier  Geological  Feriods. 
— If  the  cold  of  the  glacial  period  was  due  indirectly  to  the  varying 
states  of  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  the  same  cause  must 
frequently  have  recurred  during  the  past  geological  history  of  the 
planet  We  ought  accordingly  to  expect  some  traces  of  earlier  glacial 
periods  among  the  various  geological  formations.  Before  Mr.  Croll 
pointed  out  from  theory  the  antecedent  probability  of  the  occurrence 
of  more  ancient  cold  periods,  Professor  Bamsay  had  called  attention 
to  certain  beds  of  breccia  which,  as  already  noticed,  appeared  to  him  to 
indicate  the  existence  of  ice-action  in  Britain  during  the  Pennian 
period.  He  subsequently  noted  similar  evidence  in  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone,  and  suggested  that  some  conglomerates  and  breccias  in  the 
north-west  of  England  may  have  been  formed  under  conditions  similar 
to  those  which  existed  during  the  accumulation  of  the  more  recent 
boulder-days.  II     The  more  ancient  the  deposit  the  less  likely  are  we 

*  Header  for  2d  September  1S66.    PKU,  Mag.  for  April  1866. 

t  PhXL.  Mag.  for  April  1866,  p.  888. 

t  PML,  Mag.  for  Xaroh  1666.  p.  ITS. 

I  Smim-  for  10th  Febmary  1866. 

I  See  Ramsay,  Qiuairt  Jawm.  Oeol.  Soc,  xi.  186.  Bee  alto  Mr.  Gamming^s  SUtory  of  Ae 
Idt  of  Jfcm  (1848X  where  the  poeeible  glacial  origin  of  tome  of  the  Old  Bed  Conglomeratee 
WM  flnt  foggeeted. 
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to  find  these  duuracteristic  ioe-striatioiis  preaeiTed  upon  the  mdnded 
Btones.  Yety  £rom  the  inatoncee  cited  by  Mr.  Bamaay,  there  bccmm 
good  leaeon  to  believe  in  the  exiatence  of  gladal  action  in  Bzitua 
doling  some  of  the  pakBOioic  periods.  Mr.  Godwin  Austen  h» 
pointed  to  the  occurrence  of  travelled  bonlden  in  the  chalk  cf 
Croydon,  and  suggested  their  having  been  transported  by  driit-iee. 
It  ia  possible,  however,  that  these  stray  examples  might  have  been 
entangled  in  the  roots  of  trees,  and  carried  out  to  aea  irith  the 
'  drift-wood.*  Again,  in  the  Miocene  rocks  of  the  north  of  Italy,  and 
in  the  Eocene  series  of  Switzerland,  laige  erratics  are  found,  and  are 
regarded  as  evidence  that  gladers  and  icebeigs  existed  in  Europe  during 
part  of  at  least  two  of  the  Tertiaiy  period8.t 

*  QuarL  Jcwm.  Gtd.  Soc,  xiy. 
t  See  Lyell,  /Vfnciples,  i,  chAp.  k.,  and  aothoiltiet  there  cited. 
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HT7MAH   FBBIOD.* 

Ik  the  deposits  which  succeed  those  of  the  Glacial  Period  we  find 
the  fiist  traces  of  Man.  Whether  he  lived  in  Britain  while  the  cold 
was  still  intense  enough  to  nourish  gladeis  among  the  mountains  can- 
not yet  be  definitely  settled.  But  rude  works  of  art  have  been  met 
with  in  situations  suggestive  of  frozen  rivers  and  great  floods^  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  remains  of  animals  which  lived  during  the  Glacial 
Period,  and  which  have  long  since  been  extinct 

In  dealing  with  man  as  a  fossil  which  has  to  furnish  its  quota  of 
evidence  towards  the  history  of  life  upon  the  globe,  we  do  not  depend 
merely  upon  remains  of  his  oiganism  or  framework,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  otiier  members  of  the  animal  kingdom.  He  is  specially  a  "  tool- 
making  animal,**  and  his  tools  or  other  objects  fashioned  by  him  are  as 
good  evidence  of  his  presence  as  his  bones  would  be.  Such  objects,  too, 
are  usually  much  more  numerous  and  more  durable  than  his  bones ; 
hence  they  are  fax  more  likely  to  occur  as  fossils.  And  in  actual  fact 
it  is  chiefly  from  articles  of  human  workmanship,  and  not  from  relics 
of  the  human  skeleton,  that  the  early  history  of  man  has  to  be  com- 
piled. The  arrows  and  spear-heads  with  which  he  hunted  or  made  war, 
his  knives,  clubs,  stone-azes,  chisels,  needles,  and  such  like,  furnish  the 
materials  for  that  history.  These  various  objects  are  found  in  many 
different  situations,  imbedded  in  ancient  deposits,  just  as  other  animal 
remains  are.  They  must  be  treated  as  fomU^  and  according  to  the 
relative  antiquity  of  the  deposits  in  which  they  occur  must  their  chrono- 
logical classification  be  determined. 

The  oldest  works  of  art  yet  known  to  us  are  implements  of  stone 
— ^heads  for  dubs,  axes,  spears,  flint  knives,  and  other  objects  whose 
use  can  only  be  guessed  at  A  gradation  can  be  traced  from  the  rough 
rude  character  of  those  in  the  oldest  deposits  down  to  the  neatly-trimmed 
and  polished  implements  found  in  later  formations.  These  last  are  suc- 
ceeded by  metal  tools,  first  of  bronze,  then  of  iron,  indicating  the 
giadual  advance  in  knowledge  attained  by  the  early  races.  A  classi- 
fication, based  on  this  order  of  succession,  has  been  proposed  by  the 
Danish  antiquaries,  and  very  generally  adopted — ^viz.  1.  The  Stone- 
Age  ;  2.  The  Bronze- Age  ;  3.  The  Iron-Age.    Further  research,  how- 

•  Be-wiittan  by  the  Editor. 
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eyer,  has  shown  that  the  so-called  Stone-Age  embraces  a  period  of 
great  duration,  that  while  man  continued  to  use  implements  of 
valleys  were  excavated,  the  general  surface  of  a  country  was  changed, 
climate  altered,  animalw  became  extinct,  and  man  himself  advaiiced 
considerably  in  the  dexterity  with  which  he  could  fashion  his  took. 
Hence  the  deposits  in  which  the  rude  implements  occur  are  termed 
PdUBoUthic,  those  containing  the  less  uncouth  are  called  ITeoUtkie^ 
Such  distinctions  are  no  doubt  to  some  extent  arbitrary.  We  find, 
for  instance,  that  stone  implements  continued  to  be  used  long  after  the 
introduction  of  metal  tools,  and  thus  that  the  *^  Stone- Age  "*  was  in 
some  cases  prolonged  even  to  the  ^  Iron-Age."  Kevertheless  these  d»- 
tinctions  are  found  on  the  whole  to  agree  well  with  the  other  evidence, 
palsBontological  and  physical,  as  to  the  relative  order  of  the  deposits 
to  which  they  are  applied* 

L  PALAOUTHia — ^Under  this  title  will  be  described  the  oldest 
series  of  deposits  in  which  human  remains  have  been  foond.i'  It  is 
naturally  impossible,  however,  in  many  cases,  to  say  how  far  the 
various  deposits  thus  grouped  together  are  contemporaneous,  or  what  is 
the  true  chronological  order  among  them. 

1.  Oavem  Deposits. — The  formation  of  caverns  and  snbteiranean 
tunnels  in  limestone  and  other  calcareous  rocks,  has  been  already 
explained.  X    These  cavities  have  frequently  served  as  receptacles  fx 
the  bones  of  terrestrial  animals,  and  have  retained  the  remains  in  com- 
plete preservation.     There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  bones  might 
have  been  introduced,  diiSerent  caves  showing  one  or  more  of  th»e 
modes  of  introduction,     (a.)  The  cave  was  in  some  cases  a  den,  into 
which  wild  beasts  dragged  the  carcasses  of  their  prey,  and  where  they 
themselves  retired  to  die.     Such  was  the  well-known  cave  of  Kirkdale, 
in  Yorkshire,  from  which  the  bones  of  about  300  hyaenas  were  obtained, 
together  with  the  dung  of  the  same  animals,  and  with  the  broken  and 
gnawed  bones   of    elephants,   hippopotami,   rhinoceroses,   cave-bears, 
wolves,  oxen,  hares,  etc     Another  hyssnarden  has  been  described  by 
Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins  as  occurring  at  Wookey-Hole,  near  Wells.     He 
extracted  from  it  between  800  and  1000  bones  of  various  camivorB, 
as  hyrona,  wolf,  fox,  and  bear,  of  the  mammoth,  tichorhine  rhinoceros, 
reindeer,  Bos  primigerUtiS,  Cetvtu  megaceras,  and  horse.     Every  one 
of  the  bones,  including  even  the  teeth,  bore  marks  of  having  been 
gnawed.     In  the  same  cave  human  implements  of  flint  and  burnt  bones 
were  found,  indicating  that  man  was  a  contemporary  of  these  animals. § 
(i.)  In  other  cases  the  caverns  communicated  with  the  surface  of  tiie 

*  Terms  proposed  by  Sir  John  Lubbook  in  his  Pnhittorie  Timet. 

t  Including,  of  coone,  depoeita  which  are  strictly  continnoos  with  or  representatiw  of 
those  containing  human  remains,  although  they  may  not  themselves  hsTe  yet  yielded  any 
traces  of  man. 

t  Ante,  pp.  808,  SM.  f  Boyd  Dawkins,  Quart,  Jcmm.  G«l.  Soe.,  zriii.  six. 
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coimtry,  owing  to  tlie  occasional  falling  in  of  the  roof,  and  animals  have 
thus  tumbled  into  the  subterranean  passages  and  left  their  remains  there. 
(e.)  But  perhaps  the  most  common  mode  of  entombment  was  by  under- 
ground streams.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  how  the  gradual 
solution  of  calcareous  rocks  under  ground  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of 
channels  in  which  rivers  are  sometimes  engulphed.*  The  rivers  have 
in  such  instances  swept  mud,  sand,  gravel,  and  the  remains  of  animals, 
into  the  winding  passages  and  chambers,  and  left  them  there  as  a 
deposit  on  the  floor.  Afterwards,  when  the  rivers,  by  some  other 
change,  no  longer  flowed  through  these  passages,  or  did  so  only  now 
and  then  in  floods,  stalactites  began  to  form  from  the  roofs,  and  the 
drop  df  water  on  the  floor  gave  rise  to  a  layer  of  hard  stalagmite,  which 
accumulated  over  the  bone-bearing  earth  or  loam  left  by  the  river  or 
flood.  If  the  growth  of  the  stalagmite  were  interrupted  by  occasional 
floods  carrying  new  loads  of  earthy  materials,  these  would  form  layers 
in  the  interrupted  deposit  of  stalagmite. 

That  man  was  a  contemporary  of  the  animals  whose  bones  are  now 
found  in  these  cavern  deposits,  is  shown  unequivocally,  by  the  occur- 
rence of  flint  knives  and  flakes  imbedded  along  with  the  remains  of 
these  animals  in  the  loam  or  earth  of  the  caves,  and  covered  with  an 
undisturbed  flow  of  stalagmite.  The  antiquity  of  the  deposits  is  shown 
partly  by  the  wide  difference  between  the  fauna  which  they  contain 
and  that  of  the  present  time,  many  of  the  animals  being  now  quite 
extinct,  and  partly  by  the  proofs  of  great  changes  in  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  the  country  having  taken  place  since  the  time  when  these 
caverns  could  have  been  reached  by  any  flood.t 

From  the  cave-deposits  of  England  upwards  of  forty  species  of 
mammalia  have  been  recovered.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
man  (as  shown  by  worked  flints),  bear,  fox,  wolf,  cave-hyasna,  cave- 
lion,  Irish  elk,  reindeer,  wild  bull  or  urus,  bison,  hippopotamus,  wild 
boar,  horse,  rhinoceros,  and  mammoth. t 

2.  Iioess  or  ancient  flood-daposits  of  the  Bhine  and  other  rivers. 
— ^When  a  river  is  in  flood  and  turbid  with  sediment,  it  deposits  a  film 
of  mud  over  those  flat  spaces  where  its  current  is  slowest.  The  broad 
alluvial  tracts  on  each  side  of  the  stream  thus  receive  from  time  to 
time  additions  to  their  surface,  the  uniform  flatness  of  which  is  at  the 
Bome  time  preserved.  During  the  later  stages  of  the  Glacial  Period,  or 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  period  which  succeeded  it,  the  melting  of  the 
anew  and  ice  in  summer,  or  a  copious  rainfall,  or  both  causes  com- 

*  Ante,  p.  894. 

t  8m  the  evidence  on  thk  eal^eot  ooUected  by  Sir  C.  L70II  In  his  work  on  the  AntiquU^ 
eifMon;  alto  the  Beporte  ofthe  Committee  tor  Brploring  Kent's  CKy$m.~-BrU.  Amoe.  Bep. 
The  eridenoe  for  the  antiqaity  of  the  hximen  noe  is  farther  treated  of  a  few  pegea  farther 
on. 

}  See  Boyd  Dawldns  on  British  Postglacial  Mammals,  Quati,  Joun,  GteL  Soe.,  zxr.  IM. 
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bined,  swelled  the  riven  of  Central  and  Northern  Eoiope  to  a  as 
much  greater  than  that  which  they  have  since  attained.  AXnnadMaAr 
charged  with  mud,  their  waters  rose  high  above  their  exirttng  channel 
and  deposited  on  either  side  a  thick  deposit  of  flood-loam,  or,  as  H  k 
called  in  Germany,  loess.  The  loess  of  the  Rhine  is  in  sonie  plaees 
several  hundred  feet  in  thickness, — a  pale  yellow  calcareous  loam,  liar 
the  most  part  unstratifled,  and  contsining  land  and  freah-wBt»  ah^la 
Dr.  Ami  Bou6  found  human  bones  under  70  or  80  feet  of  loeas  at 
Lahr,  opposite  Strasbuig. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  case  of  the  Bhine,  Danube,  and  other 
large  rivers  rising  in  old  glacier  districts,  the  loess  was  really  gladal 
mud.     Professor  Suess,  indeed,  informed  the  Editor  that  he  had  found 
striated  pieces  of  Alpine  limestone  in  the  loess  of  the  Danube  at 
Vienna.     But  in  other  regions  where  no  glacier  can  have  supplied 
the  abundance  either  of  water  or  of  mud,  these  may  perhaps  be  attri- 
buted  to  a  former  more  copious  rainfalL     It  has  been  proposed,  indeed, 
to  regard  the  Glacial  Period  as  having  been  followed  by  a  Bain  Period. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  for  instance,  the  ancient  flood-loam,  or 
**  brick-earth  "  as  it  is  called,  rises  high  above  the  present  bed  4>f  the 
river,  and  Similar  brick-earths  are  found  on  slopes,  and  along  their 
base,  in  places  suggestive  rather  of  rain-action  on  the  general  surface  of 
the  country  than  of  the  work  of  any  stream.     In  the  brick-earths  of 
the  south-east  of  England,  remains  of  extinct  mammalia,  with  works 
of  human  fabrication,  are  found.    These  will  be  described  along  with 
those  of  the  other  river  deposits. 

8.  Ancient  or  Higher  Valley  GhraTels. — As  a  river  winds  from 
side  to  side  in  its  valley,  it  spreads  out  an  alluvial  deposit  of  sand, 
gravel,  and  silt,  which  extends  as  a  flat  tract  down  the  valley,  with  tiie 
river  meandering  through  it  By  degrees  the  river,  which  is  always 
deepening  its  channel, cuts. through  its  own  alluvia,  and  leaves  £csg- 
ments  or  stripe  of  them  on  either  side.  In  this  way  a  succession  id 
terraces  is  formed,  the  oldest  being  those  which  rise  highest  above  the 
stream.  These  terraces  of  sand  and  gravel  repreaent  former  ordinary 
levels  of  the  river.  They  are  sometimes  covered  with  a  coating  of 
brick-earth  or  loess,  showing  the  extent  of  former  floods,  by  which  mud 
was  spread  over  the  plain. 

In  the  older  gravels  of  the  north-west  of  France,  and  of  the  south- 
east of  England,  remains  of  extinct  mammalia,  sudi  as  mammoth,  tich- 
orhine  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus,  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
with  them  are  sometimes  associated  characteristic  stone-implements 
fashioned  by  human  hands.* 

For  many  years  statements  had  been  made  as  to  the  occurrence  of 

*  The  sncoeedlng  pangraphs,  descriptiTe  of  the  discorery  of  flint  implsments  in  the 
older  valley  grnvela,  an  by  Ur.  Jokei)  and  appeared  fai  the  laat  edition  of  this  work. 
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human  remains  in  eaves  and  other  places  associated  with  the  remains 
of  extinct  animals ;  and  also  that  skeletons  of  the  megaceros  in  Ire- 
land, and  of  the  mastodon  in  America,  had  been  found  bearing  the 
marks  of  wonnds  inflicted  by  human  weapons.  There  was,  however, 
too  much  doubt  about  most  of  these  cases  for  geologists  to  accept  them 
as  conclusive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  contemporaneity  of  a  race  of 
men  with  the  older  extinct  animals.*  Man  digs,  and  may  therefore 
have  dug  up  fossil  bones,  or  buried  those  of  his  own  race ;  if  holes 
in  bones  were  really  the  result  of  wounds  received  durii^  life,  they  may 
have  been  made  by  homed  animals  in  fight,  or  by  hard  stakes  while 
the  living  animals  were  penetrating  thickets,  or  by  other  accidents. 
The  human  skeleton  found  fossil  in  the  Island  of  Guadaloupe,  and  now 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  is  enclosed  in  a  coral  rock  that  may 
be  of  quite  recent  origin,  since  similar  rock  is  formed  now  in  the  banks 
on  coral  reefs,  or  wherever  calcareous  grains  are  heaped  upon  coasts. 

Discoveries  have,  however,  been  made  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
yearB,  which  have  brought  the  results  of  human  workmanship  within 
the  scope  of  the  same  kind  of  evidence  as  that  on  which  the  geologist 
relies  in  all  his  other  deductions,  and  which  clearly  proves  the  work- 
men to  have  been  contemporaneous  with  the  Mammoth  and  other 
extinct  animals,  and  that  they  lived  at  a  time  when  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  Northern  France  and  Southern  England  at  least  was  rather 
different  from  what  it  is  now.  The  earlier  of  these  discoveries  are 
exceUently  described  by  Mr.  Prestwich,t  and  by  Mr.  J.  Evans,  |  from 
whose  papers  the  following  account  is  abstracted. 

In  1841  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  of  Abbeville  found  the  first  flint 
implement  in  the  old  vaUey-gravels,  or  so-called  "  Drift"  of  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  published  an  account  of  his  discoveries  in  1847  and 
1857  ;  but  it  was  not  till  1859  that  his  work  attracted  the  notice  of 
geologists  in  general ;  and  the  French  localities  were  visited  by  Messrs. 
Prestwich  and  Evans,  from  whose  reports  they  were  afterwards  exa- 
mined by  Sir  C.  Lyell  and  by  MM.  Desnoyers  and  Hebert,  and  other 
most  competent  and  trustworthy  observers. 

The  river  Somme  now,  on  approaching  the  sea,  winds  through  a 

*  The  bnnian  sknlls  and  Iwnes  described  by  Dr.  Schmerling'of  Li^e,  in  18SS,  as  found 
mingled  with  bones  of  many  extinct  animals,  in  a  cave  800  feet  above  the  Meuse,  and  as 
being  in  the  same  state  as  to  tractore,  colour,  and  condition,  with  the  other  bones,  was 
Justly  considered  a  strong  case  in  favour  of  the  human  and  animal  bones  having  been  de- 
posited contemporaneously  by  natural  causes.  The  flint  implements  found  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
M'Bnery,  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  of  Torquay  (whose  name  all  geologists  were  familiar 
wtth  thirty  years  ago),  in  the  cave  called  Kent's  Hole,  seems  to  have  been  another  good  oase 
In  proof.  Dr.  Falconer  found  implements  associated  with  bones  of  extinct  animals  in  a 
cave  near  Palenno  in  Sicily.  MM.  Lund  and  Claassen,  in  like  manner,  found  human 
remains  associated  with  those  of  extinct  animals  in  the  caves  of  Brazil,  under  circumstances 
which  satisfied  them  of  their  oontamporaneous  existence. 

t  PhUo9ophical  Tranmutwtu,  18S0,  Put  iL  ,     X  ArckoKlogia,  vol.  zzxriiL 
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valley  .about  a  mile  in  width,  the  bottom  of  that  valley  havii^  allsnil 
flats  of  silt  and  peat ;  and  the  Chalk  hiUs  on  each  aide  of  it  ximf 
gently  np  to  heights  of  200  to  400  feet  above  the  sea,  hills  of  500flr 
600  feet  being  only  met  with  in  the  interior  of  the  oountzy.  Abberilk 
and  Am^ft"«  are  both  on  this  river,  the  first  at  fomteen,  and  the  laMta 
at  forty-one  miles  from  the  sea,  the  mean  level  of  the  liver  being  €0 
feet  at  Amiens  and  18  feet  at  Abbeville  above  the  mean  lertl  of  the 
side  at  St  Yaleiy,  at  the  month  of  the  river.  The  Chalk  lulls  azs 
covered  here  and  there  with  sands  and  gravels,  both  on  the  hig^is 
grounds  and  on  the  slopes,  down  to  the  river  valley,  where  these  de- 
posits pass  under  the  silt  and  peat  of  the  alluvial  flats.*  The  ssndi 
and  gravels,  or  **  Drift''  as  they  were  formerly  called,  are  in  some  plsoes 
80  or  30  feet  thick,  resting  on  an  uneven  eroded  8ur£ftce  of  Chalk,  and 
lying  often  in  regular  layers  over  considerable  areas,  but,  like  all  boA 
deposits,  variable  in  the  thickness  and  constitution  of  their  beds,  mbm 

Baflw»7 
f>^in«n«,    R.  Somme.  cutting.  8t  Acbeul. 

K.B.  aw. 

t         .  ffO,Jt 
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Section  aeroM  Valley  of  Somme,  new  AmienB,  lednoed  from  Mr.  Prestwich's 
(PAa.  rmiu.>— Horisontal  dietanoe  about  S  mSlea. 

The  lower  part  of  thia  aectiontia  in  chalk,  represented  \sy  the  horizontal  strolceB.  Ite 
dotted  portion  repreaeata  the  "  drift,"  in  which  flint  implonenta  are  foond  aaaociated  vitk 
the  remaina  of  extinct  mammalia,  and  with  recent  land  and  fteah-water  aheHa,  and  oeea- 
aionally  aome  marine  ahella.  The  nndotted  beda  aboTe  that,  and  on  the  alope  of  the  dialk 
at  Camona,  and  in  the  ralley  aonth-weat  |of  the  hill  maiked  210  feet,  are  the  bciek-eatth. 
The  upper  nndotted  part  on  the  flata  of  the  Somme  ia  ailt  and  peal 

places  a  mile  or  two  apart  are  compared  with  each  other.  Marine  sheDs 
are  found  in  them  at  some  places,  but  at  others  land  and  fresh-water 
shells,  of  the  same  species  for  the  most  part  as  now  inhabit  the  country, 
are  found  much  more  abundantly  ;  teeth  and  tusks  of  the  Mammoth, 
remains  of  the  woolly  Rhinoceros,  and  other  extinct  animals,  also  occur, 
and  likewise  a  number  of  flints,  which  have  obviously  been  wozked 
into  parts  of  weapons  or  implements  by  the  hands  of  man. 

The  flint  implements  and  extinct  animal  remains  are  found  chiefy 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  deposit,  often  under  more  than  20  feet  of  un- 
disturbed stratified  sand  and  gravel,  and  evidently  deposited  in  tiie 

*  Theterm  "Drift,"  naed  in  the  earlier  papera on  thla  Babjeet,i8apttoleadtoooBftHfoa 
with  the  yery  different  gladal  drifts  already  deacribed.  It  ia  now  generally  diniaed  k 
fkToarof  " yaUey-grayela,"  ''ancient  liyer-graTela."  "high-level  gxaTeU,"  or  aome  eipl- 
Talent  ezpreaaion. 
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'water  in  which  these  strata  weie  laid  down.  They  occur  both  near 
j^Bbeirille  and  Amiens,  at  varions  heights,  up  to  90  feet  or  there- 
al>ont8,  above  the  river,  often  beneath  ground  which  is  the  highest  in 
tlie  immediate  neighbourhood,  having  gentle  slopes  from  it  in  all 
directions.  It  is  therefore  impossible  with  the  present  outline  of  the 
country,  and  the  present  depth  of  the  river  valley,  and  relative  levels 
of  land  and  sea,  that  any  fresh-water  lake  or  river  could  have  existed 
over  the  spots,  and  yet  the  sands  and  gravels  have  evidently  been  de- 
posited beneath  fresh  water. 

The  following  is  a  section  of  one  of  the  gravel-pits  at  St  Acheul 
near  Amiens,  where  the  general  level  of  the  ground  is  149  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  89  *  feet  above  the  Somme.  This  ground  slopes  gently 
to  the  N JEL  for  about  ^a  quarter  of  a  mile,  as  far  as  the  railway  cutting, 
and  then  more  steeply  to  the  flats  of  the  river.  To  the  south  of  St 
Acheul  it  is  not  commanded  by  any  higher  ground,  since  there  is  a 
hollow  between  it  and  the  foot  of  the  hiUs  to  the  southward. — (See 

^e-  "«•)  Ft  In. 

4.  Surface  8oa 0    8 

8.  Brown  loam  in  four  beds,  some  of  tbem  slightly  calcareous, 
others  not  so  ;  a  few  naturally  formed  fragments  of  flint 
in  some  places  ;  no  organic  remains  or  flint  implements. 
This  is  the  Brick-earth 12    2 

2.  White  sand  and  marl,  with  a  few  large  subangular  flints  or 
blocks  of  sandstone^  etc. — {Land  and  freah^waUr  sheila 
comnum;  tome  Mammalian  remains;  fiint  im^^Zemeiito)        4  10 

1.  Coarse  subangular  flint  gravel  in  a  base  of  white  sand,  with 
whole  and  broken  flints,  pieces  of  Tertiary  sandstone^ 
etc.,  and  Tertiary  and  Ghklk  rolled  fossils,  subordinate 
seams  of  sand  sometimes  level  sometimes  contorted, 
MammaJHoLn  remains,  and  fiini  implemients  dispersed 
throughout,  but  chiefly  in  the  lower  parts.  Shells, 
mostly  in  fragments  {Helix,  lamnea,  Pisidium,  Pupa), 
in  some  of  the  sand  seams        .  ....        5    0 

22  8 


The  flint  implements  are  found  in  some  pits  in  considerable  abund- 
ance, in  others  rarely ;  while  in  others  they  have  never  been  found. 
Mr.  Frestwich  believes  these  fresh-water  deposits  to  be  of  the  same  age 
and  character  as  the  Loess  and  Lehm  of  the  Rhine  valley. 

Similar  flint  implements  have  also  been  found  near  the  village  of 
Home  in  Suffolk,  in  some  old  brick  pits.  They  were  described  by  Mr. 
J.  Frere,  in  a  letter  read  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1797.t 
Here  they  were  found  in  clay  containing  fresh-water  sheUs,  and  having 
some  layers  of  flint  gravel,  the  whole  forming  a  lacustrine  deposit  in  a 

*  These  are  measorements  aeenrately  lereUed  by  cItU  engineers, 
t  See  papers  by  Mr.  Prestwiidi  and  Mr.  Byaoa,  already  quoted. 
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hollow  of  the  Boulder  Clay,  which  c^w,  or  rather  indeed  fonns  Ae 
bulk  of,  all  the  hiUs  aroiind.  This  fresh-water  deposit  reachea  wiiyii 
6  or  8  feet  of  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  the  slope  of  which  it  resta,  at 
a  height  of  42  feet  above  the  adjacent  brook,  53  above  the  neighbcMir* 
ing  river  Waveney,  and  112  above  the  sea.  No  ground  more  than  a 
few  feet  higher  exists  for  some  miles  around,  and  its  position  is  sndi 
that  **  no  existing  drainage,  nor  any  possible  with  this  config;iiiation  of 
the  surface,  could  have  formed  these  clay  and  gravel  beds  at  the 
relative  level  they  now  occupy.**  *  The  shells  prove  them  to  have  been 
formed  in  a  small  lake  or  mere. 

In  May  1861,  Mr.  Prestwich  read  to  the  G^logical  Sodetr  of  Lon- 
don a  paper  giving  accounts  of  more  recent  discoveries  of  flint  im- 
plements, with  remains  of  extinct  animals,  near  Bury  St  Edmonds  in 
Suffolk,  near  Heme  Bay,  and  at  Swale  Cliff  near  WhitBtable  in  Kent, 
near  Bedford,  and  in  Surrey  and  Hertfordshire,  and  calls  attention  to 
many  other  places  at  which  they  will  probably  be  foimd  when  searched 
for.  Since  the  date  of  his  paper  they  have  been  found  at  many 
different  localities  in  the  south  and  south-east  of  England. 

Nobo<ly  could  see  a  tray  full  of  these  flint  implements,  and  retain 
any  doubt  that  they  had  been  feishioned  by  human  hands.     Some  of 
them  are  like  rude  arrow  or  spear  heads,  while  others  seem  as  if  in- 
tended for  digging  or  grubbing  up  roots,  being  chipped  to   a  strong 
rather  curved  point  at  one  end,  while  the  natural  undulating  surface  of 
the  flint  is  retained  at  the  other,  the  flint  having  been  apparently 
chosen  on  account  of  its  natural  indentations  at  that  end  fitting  to  the 
shape  of  the  hand,  and  giving  a  good  grasp  to  the  fingers.     The  un- 
chipi>ed  parts  have  sometimes  the  natund  white  coating  which  is  com- 
monly seen  on  weathered  flints,  while  the  chipped  parts  have  the  dark 
colour  of  the  interior.     But  most  of  the  implements  are  of  a  brown 
hue  (due  to  iron-stain),  which  passes  on  the  one  hand  into  black,  and 
on  the  other  into  a  tawny  yellow. 

There  can  then  be  no  longer  any  dispute  that  man  not  only 
existed  on  the  earth  generally,  but  even  inhabited  these  countries, 
before  the  extinction  of  the  large  mammalia  already  mentioned.  What 
race  of  men  it  was  that  had  to  defend  themselves  with  rude  flint 
weapons  against  the  great  bears,  lions,  and  hyienas,  and  preyed  with 
them  on  the  old  reindeer,  and  other  cervine  and  bovine  or  pachyder- 
matous and  proboscidean  animals,  and  how  many  thousand  years 
have  elapsed  since  then,  we  are  left  to  conjecture.  Any  one  who 
has  read  carefully  the  preceding  pages  can  judge  for  himself  as  to 
the  time  requisite  for  the  animals  to  have  become  extinct,  and  for  the 
alteration  in  the  levels  and  the  minor  features  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground  to  have  been  produced. 

*  Fraiiwioh. 
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The  climate  may  have  then  heen  more  excessive  than  now,  but 
not  perhaps  more  so  than  that  of  Newfoundland  at  the  present  day, 
which  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  northern  part  of  France,  and  is 
still  inhabited  by  reindeer  and  bears,  and  even  invaded  occasionally  by 
the  Polar  bear  landing  from  an  ice-floe,  and  which  a  century  ago  was 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  Red  Indians  who  lived  chiefly  on  the  reindeer, 
and  the  last  of  whom  have  either  perished  or  fled  to  Labrador  within 
the  last  forty  years. 

Mammalia  ofBrUiak  FaktolUhic  I^wmte.* 


Homo  .         .         .         . 

RhinoIophiiB  femim-eqmntim 
VeBpertUio  noctola 
Sorer  vulguis 
UmiB  arctos 

spelseuB 

ferox 

Gnlo  liuciu 
Melet  taxQfl 
Miutda  enninea 

putoriuB 

martes 

Lutra  viUgaris 
Canifl  vnlpes 

lapiu 

HysBoa  spelea 
Felis  catus  . 

(antiquiLB)  paidus 

leo  (var.  speUeus) 

-  lynx    . 
Machairodos  latideni 
Alces  malchifl 
Cervus  megaceros 

tarandnB  . 

capreolns  . 

elaphus     . 

OviboB  mofichatns 
Boe  primigeiiiiiB   . 
Bison  prucnB 
Hippopotamus  mi^r 
Stts  scrofa   . 
EquuB  caballnB 
Rhinoceros  megarbinns 
— ^— —  leptorhinns 
— — —  ttohorhmus 
Elephas  antiqnns 

primigenins 

Leniniiis,  sp.        .        • 
Lepns  cnnicnlns   . 


Cars  DepoeitiL     Bhrer  Dsposita. 


? 


*  This  list  Is  taken  from  the  paper  by  Mr.  Boyd  DawUiis,  <iuarL  Jmum.  GtoL  Soe.  (19/60), 
xrr.  192. 
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Care  Deposite. 


LepnB  timidoi 
Lagomys  speteos 
Spermopfayliu  erythrogeDoides 
AiTioolft  pratensifl         • 

agreetis  . 

• amphibinB 

Gaator  fiber. 
Miia  mnscnliu 


II.  Neolithic. — Under  thlB  division  may  be  grouped  thoee 
in  which  are  found  human  implements  of  stone,  such  as  poliahed  celts 
and  other  articles,  indicating  a  considerable  advance  in  civilisatioii.  It 
is  here  that  the  geologist  and  archieologist  begin  to  find  common  grouad 
for  research,  each  aiding  and  supplementing  the  work  of  the  other. 

Iiske  Dwellings. — In  Switzerland,  during  a  low  state  of  the  watez, 
many  traces  of  ancient  dwellings  have  been  found  along  the  maigin  of 
some  of  the  lakes.  These  dweUings  were  formed  on  piles  of  wood 
driven  into  the  soft  mud  of  the  bottom.  They  appear  to  ha^e  heen  in 
use  during  many  centuries.  At  some  of  them  hatchets,  kniyes,  and 
other  instruments  of  stone  have  been  found,  along  with  bones  of  deer, 
wild  boar,  wild  bull,  etc.  In  others  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  metal 
is  shown  by  the  discovery  of  bronze  tools  and  weapons,  while  additioBal 
evidence  of  progress  in  the  arts  is  furnished  by  bones  of  domesticated 
animals,  with  fragments  of  pottery,  rude  cloth,  and  charred  com. 

Feat  Mosses. — In  Denmark  most  interesting  information  has  beoi 
obtained  regarding  the  later  parts  of  the  Stone-Age  in  that  country. 
In  the  peat  mosses  a  succession  of  vegetation  can  be  detected,  the  lower 
zone  of  peat  containing  remains  of  the  Scotch  fir,  while  the  upper  part 
is  marked  by  the  occurrence  of  the  oak.  The  Scotch  fir  has  never  been 
known  as  an  indigenous  tree  in  Denmark,  and  the  oak  which  took 
its  place  has  in  turn  been  succeeded  by  the  beech.  In  the  older  parts 
of  the  peat  stone  implements  are  found,  while  in  the  later  portions  the 
works  of  art  are  of  bronze. 

Kitchen  Middens. — Another  kind  of  evidence  regarding  the  Stone- 
Age  is  furnished  by  the  Kjokkenmodding,  kitchen  middens  or  shell- 
mounds  of  Denmark.  These  are  mounds  made  up  of  loose  sheUs  of 
the  common  cockle,  periwinkle,  oyster,  and  other  edible  molluscs — 
shell-refuse  of  the  early  races.  They  occur  along  the  Danish  coasts,  and 
similar  moimds  have  been  noticed  in  different  parts  of  the  British 
islands.  Among  the  castaway  shells,  tools  of  stone,  bone,  horn,  and 
wood  occur,  but  without  any  of  metal ;  also  pieces  of  rude  potteiy  and 
traces  of  the  use  of  fire.* 

In  Britain  the  dose  of  the  Stone- Age  and  the  incoming  of  the  use  of 

•  8ee  Morlot,  BuOeHn  de  la  SocUU  Vandoist,   tL     Nilsson's  Stone  Age,  inaaktoi 
Ij  Lubbook ;  Sir  John  Lubbock's  PnMstcrie  Timn ;  LyeU's  Antignity  ofUcm. 
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xnetal  tools  has  not  yet  been  so  satisfactonly  traced.     The  frequently 

found  polished  stone  celts,  and  the  neatly  trimmed  arrow-heads  of  flint, 

liowever,  show  that  the  older  and  ruder  stone-weapons  gave  place  to 

others  of  like  material,  but  of  far  more  cunning  workmanship.     It 

ap]>ear8  ako  that  even  after  bronze  came  into  use  stone  continued  to  be 

employed,  as  being  probably  a  less  costly  and  more  easily  obtained 

materiaL     We  even  find  proofs  that  the  stone  tools  were  sometimes 

elaborately  cut  and  polished,  to  imitate  the  form  of  those  which  were 

cast  in  bronze. 

The  further  tracing  of  the  history  of  man  belongs  rather  to  a  trea- 
tise on  archaeology  than  to  a  geolc^cal  manual.     In  closing  this  out- 
line it  may  not  be  inappropriate,   however,  to  notice  some  of  the 
proofs  of  geological  changes  which  have  been  witnessed  by  man  since 
lie  became  an  inhabitant  of  Britain.     Beference  has  already  been  made 
to  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  ancient  river-gravels  and  cave-earths 
regarding  great  vicissitudes  which  have  passed  over  the  surface  of  this 
country.    We  see  how  valleys  have  been  deepened  and  widened,  so  as 
to  alter  the  whole  drainage  of  large  districts  ;  how  the  old  rivers  have 
left  their  terraces  fax  above  the  limits  of  the  present  streams,  and  bear 
witness  to  a  climate  then  much  severer  than  that  which  we  now  enjoy, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  less  removed  from  the  Ice-age  which  had  preceded 
it ;  how  the  long-extinct  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  and  other 
lost  mammals  roamed  over  the  country ;  how  the  caverns  were  haunted 
by  extinct  forms  of  hyseua,  lion,  and  bear ;  how,  of  the  forms  of  life 
which  still  survive,  some,  like  the  reindeer,  elk,  and  musk-sheep,  then 
abundant  here,  have  now  retreated  to  more  northern  latitudes,  where 
they  find  that  congenial  climate  which  they  formerly  encountered  in 
this  coimtry ;  how  man,  at  first  a  savage,  warring  with  rude  imple- 
ments of  stone  against  the  beasts  around  him, — then  a  more  skilled 
hunter,  with  bow  of  horn  and  arrows  tipped  with  flint, — ^then  adding 
gradually  to  his  comfort  by  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  metals, 
of  the  cultivation  of  com,  of  the  domestication  of  animals,  and  of  the 
fabrication  of  woven  textures,  advanced  step  by  step  in  civilisation, — 
now  helped,  perhaps,  and  now  thrown  back  by  the  migration  of  other 
rude,  human  tribes  from  what  is  now  the  mainland  of  Europe,  until, 
at  last,  he  comes  within  the  pale  of  history,  and  is  brought  face  to 
face  first  with  the  civilisation  of  Bome,  and  then  with  the  humanising 
and  elevating  influences  of  Christianity. 

Deoay  of  Feat-Mosses*  and  Ghanae  of  Climate. — Of  the  gradual 
change  of  climate,  other  proofs  are  afforded  by  the  gradual  decay  of 
our  peat-mosses.  The  wide  areas  of  peat  which  cover  so  large  a  sur- 
face in  Britain  and  in  Ireland  belong  to  a  time  when  the  rainfall  was 
probably  greater  than  it  now  is ;  for  the  peat,  as  a  rule,  is  now  no 
longer  growing.     On  hill-tops  and  watersheds,  where  it  once  grew  luxu- 
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riantly,  to  a  depth  of  maay  feet,  it  is  cneking  op  and  wasting  an^. 
Bain,  froflts,  and  mnnek  of  water,  eontinimUy  act  upon  it,  and  odt 
its  debris  down  to  the  low  ground.* 

Oacfillattona  of  Iioral  of  I«ad. — ^Evidence  of  recent  oscaDatkas  if 
level  of  the  land,  with  respect  to  the  sea,  in  Britain,  ia  fuinished  I7 
the  raised  beaches  and  sunk  fore8t8.t  The  older  raised  beaches  hue 
been  already  refened  to,  as  belonging  to  the  snbmergenoe  of  the  eooa- 
tiy  during  the  later  stages  of  the  Olacial  Period.  Those  wiiich  oeeor  li 
a  lower  level  than  forty  feet  are  probably  all  assigiialde  to  the  hnnn 
period,  if  indeed  the  forty-feet  teirace  itsdf  does  not  ma^  the  coast-liae 
when  the  first  men  arrived  in  Britain.  At  Glasgow  eanoes  have  beci 
found  in  the  upraised  alt  of  the  estuary ;  and  the  country  between  thi 
Firths  of  Clyde  and  Forth  furnishes  evidence  of  leoent  upheaval  to  ^ 
extent  of  about  twen^-five  feet. 

Before  the  hut  elevations  of  the  land  theze  appears  to  bavne  been  a 
movement  of  subsidence,  whereby  peat-moeses  and  woods  vreie  carried 
down  beneath  the  sea»     The  effect  of  the  later  upheavals  would  thai 
be  to  bring  these  submerged  land-surfiuses  up  again  towards  the  levd 
of  the  ocean,  or  above  it.     Evidence  of  the  subsidence  is  to  be  foani 
along  many  points  of  the  coast-line  of  Oreat  Britain   and   Irebad 
Thus,  on  the  Irish  coast,  "  undisturbed  peat  bogs  occur  beneath  the 
sand  of  the  beach,  stretching  below  the  level  of  the  lot^est  spnug  tidei. 
Turf  has  lately  been  found  beneath  the  mud  of  Wexford  harboim     At 
numerous  points  along  the  south  and  west  coast  of  Irehuid  it  is  a 
c<nnmon  practice  of  the  country  people  to  go  to  the  head  of  the  sandy 
bogs,  at  dead  low  water  at  spring  tides,  and  dig  turf  from  underneath 
the  sand,  and  it  has  been  equally  noted  in  similar  situations  along  the 
western  and  northern  coasts.     The  stumps  and  roots  of  trees  in  the 
position  of  growth  are  found  in  this  peat,  clearly  showing  that  it  grew 
on  the  dry  land  ;  and  its  very  general,  we  might  almost  say  universal, 
occurrence  round  the  coast,  diows  that  no  local  position  of  sand  hills 
or  other  barriers  can  account  for  the  land  having  been  dry,  but  that  it 
formerly  stood  at  a  higher  level,  and  ia  now  beneath  the  sea  in  ooose- 
quenoe  of  depression. 

^  There  are  many  points  on  the  coast  of  England  also,  where  simi- 
lar facts  are  observable.  I  dug  a  stump  of  a  tree  full  of  living  pholadei 
out  of  the  turf  at  the  margin  of  dead  low  water  of  a  spring  tide  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Dee  and  the  MerseyTin  the  summer  of  1837.  Old 
hmd-sniCaces  have  been  found  beneaUi  the  fens  of  Camluridge  below 
the  level  of  the  sea.**  X 

These  movements  serve  to  remind  us  that  the  great  phenamma  c£ 


*  Se«  JuD«8  OeOde  on  Feat  MoasM  and  Buried  Foreata,  and  the  Cbangea  of  CUinata 
which  they  mdieata,  Trenu.  Rog.  Soc  Xdin.,  zxiY.  868. 

t  Sea  anlt,  ppw  881,  888.  }  Jukaa  Ia  laat  editiM  of  the  JfoMol. 
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TipheaYal  and  elevation  do  not  belong  to  the  fax  distant  past,  but  are 
part  of  the  present  economy  of  nature,  while  still  farther  indicationfl  of 
ambterranean  activity  are  given  by  Ithe  tremors  and  rumblings  of  the 
^promid,  hardly  wortiiy  of  the  name  of  earthquakes,  which  from  time  to 
lame  pass  over  various  points  of  these  Islands.* 

"*       Having  brought  down  our  geological  history  to  what  is  known  as 
tiie  Becent  Period — ^that  is,  the  period  characterised  by  the  changes 
'whicli  civilised  man  has  worked  upon  the  etuhce  of  the  earth — ^we  might 
naturally  be  called  upon  to  continue  it  even  to  the  present  day,  and  to 
give  an  account  of  the  geological  changes  which  have  taken  place 
during  the  lapse  of  human  history,  and  of  those  which  are  now  in  pro- 
gress around  us.     If  this  were  done  fully,  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
aeries  of  operations  has  been  a  perfectly  continuous  and  equable  one, 
even  although  our  history  of  them  might  be  incomplete.     Whatever 
may  have  been  the  moral  significance  of  the  appearance  of  man  upon 
the  globe,  it  has,  in  a  natural  history  point  of  view,  been  but  the  in- 
troduction of  one  more  animal,  superior  to  the  rest  in  intelligence,  and 
therefore  in  power.     We  cannot  find  any  geological  evidence  of  an  in- 
terruption in  what  is  commonly  called  the  ^  course  of  nature,**  of  any 
alteration  in  the  physical  laws,  or  of  any  traces  of  a  general  catastrophe, 
or  cataclysm,  or  disturbance  of  any  kind,  occurring  either  just  previous 
to,  simultaneously  with,  or  subsequently  to,  the  introduction  of  man 
upon  the  globe. 

Geology,  by  itself,  shows  us  that  the  mechanical  erosion  of  our 
present  dry  lands,  either  by  the  waters  of  the  atmosphere  or  those  of 
the  ocean,  has  been  going  on  uninterruptedly  from  a  vast  indefinite 
period  to  the  present  day.  The  elevation  and  depression  of  the  sur&ce 
of  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe  above  or  below  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
seems  equally  to  have  acted  from  the  earliest  geological  periods,  just  as 
it  is  now  acting  in  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  even  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  its  former  intensity  of  action  must  have  been  greater  than  now,  we 
can  show  no  proof  of  any  sudden  change  in  that  intensity  at  any  parti- 
cular period  either  of  geological  or  human  history.  The  alteration  in 
the  rate  of  movement,  if  it  took  place  at  all  during  our  geological  his- 
tory, was  as  gradual  an  alteration  as  the  movement  itself  was  always 
equable  and  graduaL 

The  secretion  of  solid  matter  from  the  ocean  or  the  air  by  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  and  the  deposition  of  that  matter  as  a  solid  compo- 
nent part  of  the  earth's  crust,  seems  also  to  have  been  going  on  from 
an  indefinite  period  of  past  time  uninterruptedly  down  to  the  present 
day.    The  vast  C6ral  ree£s(  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  rising 

*  The  renudning  pantgnphi  of  this  dutpter  an  Iry  Mr.  Jnkei,  and  f onned  tlie  oonclod- 
ing  chapter  of  the  last  fldition. 
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from  depths  of  at  least  2000  feet,  are  grand  monuments  of  the  dantkB 
of  this  action.  Mere  centuries  seem  bnt  units  by  which  to  count  tk 
time  that  must  have  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  these  greit 
bulks  on  the  coasts  of  the  submerged  lands  on  which  they  began  to 
grow.  Making  all  allowance  for  the  possibility  of  rapid  growth  ii 
reef-making  coralsy  we  could  not  conceive  it  possible  that  over  a  spaee 
of  a  thousand  miles  in  length,  a  foot  could  be  added  to  the  aveia^ 
height  of  the  reef  in  less  time  than  several  years.  Even  oa  the  sup- 
position, then,  of  the  slow  subsidence  of  the  bottom  being  oontinaousy  the 
hairier  reef  of  Australia  (as  one  instance)  must  have  taken  aeveral  times 
2000  years  for  its  formation.  But  we  have  in  reality  no  evidence  to 
prove  the  subsidence  of  the  base  and  the  growth  of  the  upper  and  onta 
edge  to  have  been  continuous,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  stationary  for 
the  last  100  years  at  all  events,  and  may  have  been  so  for  many  cen- 
turies ;  and  such  pauses  in  the  movement  appear  rather  to  be  the  rule 
than  the  exception,  so  that  the  more  we  reflect  on  it  the  more  does  the 
date  of  the  commencement  of  this  great  reef  recede  into  the  haze  of  past 
time.  And  what  is  trae  of  this  single  instance  is  equally  true  for  the 
atolls  and  barriers  over  the  space  of  6000  miles  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Their  very  number,  too,  adds  to  the  length  of  time  that  unfolds  itself 
before  our  reason  as  a  necessity  for  their  formation,  since  it  seems  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  them  all  to  have  b^;un  at  once,  and  the  subsidence  and 
upward  growth  always  to  have  been  in  action  over  the  whole  area  at 
once,  and  always  to  have  been  equal  in  amount,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
time  to  a  minimum.  When  all  the  significance  of  Darwin's  exfdanadon 
of  the  formation  of  Coral  reefs  is  taken  into  account,  no  one  can  con- 
template his  map  of  their  distribution  without  profound  interest  They 
are  the  tombstones  erected  over  the  buried  mountains  of  a  submerged 
land,  of  the  former  existence  of  which  we  could  have  had  no  suspicion 
if  it  had  not  been  for  these  piles  of  the  skeletons  of  sea  creatures  thus 
heaped  upon  it  during  its  gradual  submergence. 

If  we  turn  from  the  Coral  reefs  and  contemplate  the  extent  and 
distribution  of  Volcanoes,  we  have  to  listen  to  another  version  of  the 
same  great  story.*  Beginning  in  the  South  Shetland  Islands,  in  lat.  62^ 
south,  a  chain  of  volcanoes  may  be  followed  through  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
and  along  the  Andes  into  Quatemala,  and  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico, 
and  thence  along  the  Cascade  Range  into  Russian  America,  in  lat.  62^ 
north.  This  is  connected  by  an  east  and  west  band,  through  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  with  the  Asiatic  volcanoes,  which,  commencing  in 
Eamtechatka,  in  62°  norths  may  be  followed  down  the  Kurile,  and 
Japanese,  and  Philippine  Mands,  to  the  Moluccas,  where  they  join  on 
to  another  band,  that,  commencing  on  the  coast  of  Burmah,  sweeps 

*  For  this  purpose  the  nuip  giren  in  the  Sortkguakt  CataXogw  of  the  British  Aaaoditta 
by  Mr.  R.  ]fsllet»  and  his  son  Dr.  J.  W.  Hallet,  is  a  yery  conrenient  one. 
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through  Sumatra  and  Java,  Bali,  Lombock,  and  Smnbawa.    The  two, 

xudting  in  the  Moluccas,  run  thence  along  the  north  coast  of  New 

Guinea^  and  down  through  the  intermediate  islands  to  New  Zealand, 

aouth  of  which  the  line  seems  to  be  continued  through  the  Balleny 

Islands  to  Mount  Erebus  and  Mount  Terror,  in  lat  78^  south.     These 

two  volcanoes,  rising  to  heights  of  12,000  feet  among  the  eternal  snows 

of  the  Antarctic  r^ons,  lie  between  the  same  meridians  of  160^  and 

170^  east,  as  those  of  the  north  of  Eamtschatka,  so  that  we  have  here  a 

sinuous  volcanic  band,  extending  north  and  south  through  140**  of  the 

earth's  polar  circumference,  or  between  9000  and  10,000  miles.     If  we 

add  the  branches,  and  the-  American  line,  this  length  will  be  about 

doubled.     The  central  volcanic  islands  of  the  Pacific,  such  as  the 

Gtalapfigos,  the  Sandwich  and  Fidjee  Islands,  and  those  of  the  Indian 

Ocean,  have  also  to  be  reckoned. 

Except  the  raised  coral  islands  of  the  Bermudas,  and  the  non-vol- 
canic islands  of  the  West  Indies,  all  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic,  from 
Tristan  d'Acunha  to  Iceland  and  Jan  Meyen  Island,  are  volcanic^  and 
to  these  we  must  add  the  volcanoes  of  the  Mediterranean  basin. 

The  volcanoes  of  Central  Asia  are  dying  out  simultaneously,  as  it 
appears,  with  the  drying  up  of  the  waters  of  the  internal  basin  of 
drainage,  of  which  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas  are  the  remains.* 

*  I  do  not  know  that  it  haa  oyer  been  remariced  thatlthe  Mediterranean,  and  its  depend- 
ency the  Black  Sea,  and  all  the  oonntilee  the  riven  of  which  flow  into  these  seas,  belong  in 
reality  to  this  great  Internal  basin.    The  cnrrent  always  ronning  in  throng  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  shows  that  supplies  from  the  ocean  are  necessary  to  keep  the  Mediterranean  up  to 
the  ocean  leveL    If  those  Straits  then  were  closed  by  land  ever  so  little  above  that  level,  no 
overflow  would  take  place  oat  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  all  sonthem  Borope  and  North 
.afiica  would  belong  to  the  same  internal  basin  6f  drainage,  separate  from  that  of  the  great 
ocean,  which  extends  from  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Petersburg  to  the  borders  of  China. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  internal  basin  would  then  be  coimected  in  the  most  Intimate 
maimer  with  the  great  complex  mountain  chain  of  the  Old  World,  running  east  and  west 
ttom  Spain  snd  Morocco  into  China.     If  we  regard  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Atlas  as  two 
parallel  Cordilleras  of  this  chain,  we  have  the  table-land  of  Spain  and  the  westorn  ex* 
tzemlty  of  this  basin  between  them.    We  must  then  look  to  the  mountains  of  Germany  and 
the  Valdai  Hills  of  Russia  and  the  Altai  mountains  of  Asia  as  the  northern  ranges  of  this 
great  chain,  throwing  off  the  drainage  of  its  outer  slopes  to  the  Arctio  Ocesn,  and  regard  the 
Mongolian  and  Himmalayah  mountains  as  its  eastern  and  southern  borders  In  Asia,  whfle 
In  Africa  that  sonthem  border  must  be  extended  to  the  mountains  from  which  the  NUe 
descends.    All  the  high  lands  between  these  limits  consist  of  long,  but  often-Interrupted, 
east  and  west  ranges,  together  with  lofty  table-lands  singularly  alternating  with  deep  basins, 
one  of  which,  that  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  so  greatly  desiccated  that  its  waters  are  now  1800 
foet  below  the  ocean  leveL    The  Caspian  Sea  even  has  shrunk  to  a  depth  of  80  fset^  and  the 
Meditenanesn,  and  therefore  the  Black  Sea,  would  have  shrank  had  it  not  been  for  the 
supply  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.    Two  broad  spaces  of  low  land— the  one  in  Bossia, 
between  the  Carpathian  and  Ural  mountains,  and  the  other  In  Africa,  between  the  Desert 
snd  the  Libyan  Gulf— seem  to  lead  into  this  interior  basin.  Was  it  formerly  oonnaeted  with 
the  main  ocean  through  these  spaceaT 

When  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  countries  occupied  by  this  singular  complex 
belt  of  broken  country,  which  comprises  both  the  loftiest  peak  and  the  lowest  spots  of  dry 
Umd  in  the  world,  comes  to  be  completely  written,  the  connection  of  this  anterior  basin  of 
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Tfajonghout  all  the  Ytiat  spaoeB  tJiiu  brieflj  mentioned  tkene  ocor 
▼oleanic  eones,  oompoaed  of  heaps  of  ejected  cmdeni  and  aafaei^  viik 
oecBflional  Uva-flowB,  all  biaoed  together  by  injected  dykes  and  Tcias  d 
lavik    Tlieee  external  poatolesy  symptonia  of  the  internal  throes  of  the 
more  deeply-seated  masses  of  molten  roek,  have  all  been  accnmnlated  ia 
the  same  way  that  we  see  them  now  being  accnmnlatad.     Their  pR- 
sent  intennittent  a€ti<m,  indeed,  jb  obvioiiBly  bnt  a  oontmnation  of  thtt 
which  has  been  going  on  from  their  eommenoemenk     We  know  Ait 
many  of  them  haye  lain  dormant  for  great  qwces  of  time,  and  thm 
burst  forth  again  into  activity.    Vesavius  is  but  a  small  ezanqde  of 
them,  and  it  most  continue  for  an  immense  period  of  tune  to  add  to  its 
external  sLse,  before  it  could  hope  to  rival  the  vastly  prepondeiatD^ 
bulk  of  Etnat     Yet  we  know  that  Vesuvius  was  dormant  for  sercial 
centuries  before  our  era,  and  that  although  it  has  continaed  active  ero 
since,  yet  the  snbeequent  accumulations  have  not,  to  aaj  the  moet, 
doubled  the  size  of  the  mountain  which  existed  before  the  year  ajx  78. 
Etna,  from  aU  the  descriptions  of  the  earliest  writers,  was  very  much 
of  the  same  height  and  bulk  2400  years  ago  which  it  attains  now,  ao 
that  Pindar  could  speak  of  its  being  the  pillar  of  Heaven  and  tiiennne 
of  "owiosCM^  /v^"  AS  weU  as  '^containing  the  fountains  of  un- 
approachable fire."     It  bears  on  its  flanks  vokanic  hills  of  no  inooa- 
siderable  magnitude,  and  Vesuvius  might  be  almost  hidden  away  ia 
the  valley  called  the  Val  del  Bove,  which  runs  down  one  aide  of  Etsa 
Its  base  would  cover  an  Knglidi  county,  and  its  summit  is  nesriy 
11,000  feet  high,  the  whole  being  made  up  internally  of  numeioQS 
snudl  cones  of  ejection  buried  from  time  to  time  under  Uie  vast  jAies  of 
dust  and  ashes,  and  the  rivers  of  molten  rock  which  have  proceeded  froiB 
its  dominant  centre. 

If  we  reckon  from  what  we  know  of  the  mode  of  action  in  the  fo^ 
Boation  of  volcanic  mountains,  taking  into  account  all  the  pauses  vMeh 
occur  between  the  periods  of  action,  to  what  date  are  we  to  refer  iSb» 
commencement  of  the  ejections  vdiich  formed  the  old  mountain  (^ 
Vesuvius  as  it  stood  before  the  time  of  Pliny  t  and  to  what  more  nst 
and  dim  antiquity  are  we  to  refer  the  bfginnings  of  Etna  ?  But  ^ 
these  two  mountains  give  rise  to  such  unanswerable  questions,  wW 
shall  we  say  when  we  come  to  the  general  exanunation  of  the  fiti 
larger,  far  loftier,  and  still  more  numerous,  volcanic  cones  which  rear 
their  heads  along  the  lines  just  now  qpoken  of  as  tcavening  wltole 
continents  and  eroesing  great  oceans  f  The  number  of  cones  must  be 
taken  into  account,  because,  while  we  know  that  all  the  cones  of  a  great 
district  are  often  dormant  together  for  long  perioda,  we  do  not  knorof 
any  instances  in  which  they  all  become  sunultaneouialy  active.    A  gretf 
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eruption  in  one  is  indeed  often  Bympathised  ivith  bj  othen,  so  •  far  as 
l^e  emifision  of  smoke  or  slight  symptoms  of  activity  are  concerned, 
l>iit  tLo  great  additions  to  the  bulk  of  these  piles  are  ever  made  simul- 
teneonsly  in  alL 

It  is  not  of  course  intended  to  assert  that  the  conmieneement  of  all 

tiie  great  active  volcanoes  of  the  world  dates  ^m  a  period  later  than 

the  creation  of  the  human  race,  thongh  most  of  them  seem  to  be  no 

older  than  the  existing  spedes  of  Mollnsca.    Whatever  may  have  been 

the  dates  of  their  origin^  however,  their  action  has  been  continued 

through  the  Becent  period,  and  therefore  in  part  belongs  to  it     It  is 

clear,  also,  that  since  the  ejecdon  of  these  piles,  so  many  of  which 

consist  of  loose  materials,  often  so  pumiceons  as  to  float  in  water,  no 

natoral  deluge  could  have  swept  over  the  dry  land  without  leaving 

evident  traces  of  its  passage,  neitilier  can  the  cones  have  been  ever 

quietly  submeiged  beneath  the  sea  without  traces  of  such  an  occurrence 

heing  discernible. 

Earthquakes,  which  are  so  commonly  the  accompaniments  or 
precursors  of  volcanic  eruptions,  ought  also  to  be  described  in  our 
continuation  of  geological  history  from  human  records.  They  are  ob- 
viously the  external  symptoms  of  the  movements  generated  deep  in  the 
earth's  crust  by  the  action  of  the  heated  interior,  when  that  movement 
becomes  convulsive  instead  of  equable.  Mr.  Mallet  has  given  an  ad- 
mirable resume  of  their  history  from  the  year  b.0.  1606  down  to  the 
year  aj>.  1842.  M.  Perrey  of  Dijon  continues  the  account  to  1650. 
No  less  a  number  than  between  6000  and  7000  separate  recorded 
earthquakes  are  discussed  by  Mr.  Mallet  in  the  reports  attached  to  his 
^Catalogue."  During  the  last  four  years  embraced  by  his  list,  he 
mentions  upwards  of  400  earthquakes,  or  an  average  of  about  two  a 
weeL*  If,  therefore,  we  allow  for  many  unrecorded  shocks,  which 
were  either  too  slight  for  notice  or  occurred  in  parts  of  the  earth  where 
no  record  of  them  was  made,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  crust  of  the 
earth  is  in  fact  in  a  perpetual  state  of  vibration  and  trembliag,  now  in 
one  part,  now  in  another.  If  these  movements  are  so  often  felt  even 
at  the  Boriace,  it  seems  that  the  internal  and  deeper  seated  parts  of  the 
earth's  crust  must  be  still  more  frequently  affected,  and  by  movements 
of  &r  greater  magnitude  and  intensity  than  those  which  reach  that 
surface. 

Mr.  Mallet  diBcuases  the  relations  of  earthquake  energy  to  both  time 
and  space,  the  distribution  of  earthquakes  over  the  surface  of  ths  globe, 
and  their  connection  with  volcanic  districts ;  he  also  describes  the  laws 
of  motion  which  they  seem  to  observe,  comparing  them  with  the  vibra- 
tions produced  artificially  by  great  blasts  of  gunpowder,  aid  gives 
roles  for  finding  the  depth  of  the  origin  of  the  shock,  anl  direo- 
*  See  the  Sarthg^inoke  Gatalogrw  of  the  Bcitieh  AnocUtion  already  cited. 
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tioiiB  for  obwrving  them  more  Bystematically  ihui  has  hilheito  bea 
done. 

These  four  great  actioiu  then — the  destractbn  of  rock  bj  ckeBiaL 
decpmpoflition  and  mechanical  erosion, — the  fonnatioii  of  rock  \ff 
chemical  or  oigano-chemical  consolidation^  and  by  Tnecbanical  dona- 
tion— ^the  intrusion  of  igneous  rock  from  below  into  or  over  aqueoB 
rock — and  the  bodily  elevation  and  depression  of  different  parts  of  tk 
earth-crust  thus  elaborated — are  still  going  on  now,  as  they  have  era 
done,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  geological  history.  Some  knowledp 
of  their  mode  of  action  now  is  necessary  as  a  preliminary  to  the  sfcady 
of  their  past  results,  and  they  were  accordingly  described  in  an  eaiiier 
portion  of  this  work ;  bat  the  geological  history  of  the  formation  of  tbe 
crust  of  the  earth  would  be  obviously  incomplete  without  some  mentua 
of  them  again  at  the  dose  of  the  stoiy. 

In  like  manner  an  acconnt  of  existing  plants  and  animals,  the  lavs 
regidatiug  their  structure,  their  classification,  their  mutual  zeZstioiifi 
and  their  geographical  distribution,  would  form  a  fitting  cloee  to  the 
paliBontological  account  of  the  extinct  species  of  past  times.  The 
existing  Flora  and  Fauna  which  inhabit  the  globe  are  the  result  of  the 
variation  and  multiplication  of  species  that  have  been  going  on  udm- 
terruptedly  along  with  the  physical  changes  that  have  acted  on  i» 
crust.  No  violent  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  chain  of  descent,  no 
universal  destruction,  no  sudden  end  to  one  population  and  simultaoe* 
ous  commencement  of  another,  can  be  proved  to  have  ever  happened, 
or  even  shown  to  be  probable. 

Life,  to  the  fullest  extent  in  number  of  individuals,  and  to  the 
utmost  variety  of  forms  that  circumstances  would  allow,  and  with  ^^ 
most  far-seeing  and  omniscient  provisions  for  the  wants  and  necessities 
of  the  future,  hss  evidently  been  the  all-wise  and  all-good  law  of  crea- 
tion, governing  both  animate  and. inanimate  processes  from  the  eaHies^ 
geological  period  down  to  the  present  time. 


J. 
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I.  ON  GEOLOaiCAL  SUBVEYINa. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  a  few  words  on  the  mode  of  setting  to 
work  to  make  a  geological  examination  of  a  oountrj  would  be  found  useful. 
Bein^  provided  with  a  laive  and  small  hammer,  a  pocket  clinometer  and  lens, 
and  m  some  cases  a  small  bottle  of  dilute  add,  the  next  requisite  is  to  set  a 

*  map  of  the  ground  to  be  examined.     The  scale  of  the  map  should  be 
in  proportion  to  the  minuteness  and  detail  of  the  intended  survey.    The 

lance  maps,  on  the  scale  of  six  inches  to  the  mile,  are  usually  large  enough 
for  the  most  minute  and  accurate  work,  but  for  any  amateur  work  those  on 
the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile  are  generally  large  enough,  and  their  ^ecu- 
tion  is  in  all  the  later  maps  yenr  good.  In  foreign  countries  maps  on  a  much 
smaller  scale  have  generally  to  oe  used,  and  often  very  imperfect  or  inaccurate 
maps. 

Supposing  the  observer  to  be  provided  with  the  best  attainable  map^  and 
to  have  unlimited  time  at  his  command,  he  may  first  proceed  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the  country  by  traversing  it  in  various 
directions,  viewing  it  from  its  hill-tops,  and  getting  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
its  external  form.  In  doing  this  he  must  note  the  litholoeicfd  constitution  of 
its  most  prominent  rock  masses,  and  determine  by  the  meuiods  pointed  out  in 
Chapter  lY.  whether  they  are  stratified  aqueous  rocks,  or  unstratified  igneous 
rocks,  or  partly  of  one  and  partly  the  other  character. 

He  may  then  commence  his  more  detailed  survey  by  marking  down  on  his 
map  every  exposure  of  rock  on  the  exact  space  it  occupies,  and  colouring  that 
space  with  whatever  tint  he  may  select,  to  denote  the  uthological  or  geological 
cnaracter  of  the  rock.  If  his  map  be  not  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  this,  he 
must  describe  the  rock  in  his  note-book,  with  a  reference  to  the  exact  spo^  as 
accurate  as  he  can  contrive  to  make  it. . 

If  he  find  nothing  but  igneous  rocks^  he  must  set  himself  to  determine  the 
different  kinds  to  which  they  belong,  and  mark  down  on  his  map  the  area 
occupied  by  each.  On  the  Geological  Survey  various  shades  of  carmine,  lake, 
and  scarlet^  are  employed  for  igneous  rocks.  Other  and  contrasting  colours 
are  used  for  the  aqueous  rocks.  Thus  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  formations 
are  indicated  by  various  shades  of  purple,  the  Oolitic  series  by  yellows,  the 
Cretaceous  by  greens,  the  Tertiaries  oy  orowns.* 

In  determining  the  areas  occupied  by  each  kind,  the  observer  will  of 
course  note  the  relations  of  each  to  the  other,  and  whether  one  be  intrusive 
into  the  other,  or  what  other  connection  they  may  have. 

*  The  student  who  wishes  to  panac  this  sabject  for  himself  should  procure  a  copy  of 
the  huge  Index  sheet  of  colours  and  signs  publisbed  by  the  Oeological  Survey,  price  6s. 
It  can  be  had  at  Messrs.  Stanford,  Charing  Cross,  London  ;  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston,  Bdin- 
boxgb ;  Hodges  and  Smith,  I>oblin. 
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in  namiwing  stitttified  or  aqueous  rocka»  he  will  in  the  first  plaee  aetk 
for  some  loedi^r  where  the  hest  "  section  '*  of  theee  can  be  seen,  as  describBd 
in  Chapter  YIIL  The  sea-coast»  or  the  banks  of  a  riyer,  or  an  inland  dSB, 
will  be  most  likely  to  afford  him  the  best  nataral  expoenre  of  the  beds  ;  &ni^ 
way  cutting  or  a  ixMtd-side  cutting,  or  a  deep  ditch,  or  any  other  longitodinal 
trenching  of  the  gronnd,  will  give  him  the  best  artifidal  sections.  Faibqg 
these,  he  must  risit  all  the  qoames  or  pits  of  the  district,  must  inquire  iflcr 
all  wells  and  mining  shafts,  and  most  get  the  most  accurate  accounts  be  on 
of  the  nature  of  the  beds  that  were  pasnd  thronsh,  and  of  their  '^  Ik  isd 
position  ;  **  that  is  to  say,  the  wa^  in  which  each  my  in  the  ground,  and  die 
depth  asMi  thickness  of  each,  ™*^^"g  particular  inquiries  as  to  the  "  dip"  of 
the  beds,  or  the  direction  in  which  uiey  "  deepened,**  and  the  rate  of  deepen- 
ing, in  some  districts  the  rate  of  deepening  is  reckoned  at  so  many  inchei  a 
a  yard,  or  so  many  feet  or  yards  in  a  hundred  ;  in  others  it  is  stated  as  a  dip 
of  a  foot  or  a  yard  m  so  many  feet  or  Tarda.  Geologists  usually  state  the  numbff 
of  degrees  at  which  the  beds  incline  nvm  a  horiiontal  plane.  Table  I.  wHXan 
the  means  of  translating  either  of  these  modes  of  expression  into  any  wthc 
others,  it  being  understood  that  the  nearest  whole  numbers  are  taken,  snd 
those  figures  only  ^resn,  which  will  be  found  usefol  in  practioe. 

The  observer  will  mark  on  his  msp  by  a  small  arrow  the  direction  of  the 
dip,  and  write  the  angle  of  dip  in  ngures  alongside  the  arrow,  or  he  viil 
enter  the  information  in  his  note^book,  to  be  tzanslierred  to  a  map  subsequentlr 
if  necessary.  In  any  operati(«  requiiinf  greater  exactness,  more  aoennte  is* 
struments  than  a  pocket  clinometer  wul  of  course  be  used,  and  the  cakoU- 
tions  be  made  accordingly. 


Tablb  I. 
dijfertmt  modu  ifttaHmg  Ou  Dipk 


In  this  TaUiy  on/y  th<m  numbert  are  giffem  wkUk  are  likdy  to  he  fowd  0/ 
iM  praeticej  and  thai  ehiejhf  to  tke  neareat  whole  amn^,  omitHng  frad>^'^ 


Angle 
of  Dip. 


1" 

r 

6* 


r 

9* 


11' 
ir 
18* 


20* 
24" 
26" 


ladineof 


lin57 
Iin29 
linI9 
linl4 
linll 


linlO 
Iin8 
lin7 
lin6 


liA5 
lin4 
linS 


lin2 


I 


Ft  or  Yds. 

inioa 


If 

54 

7 


10 

124 

14 
16 


20 
25 
83 


86 
44 

50 


Inches  in 
sTud. 


04 
1 

2 

24 
8 


4 

44 

5 

6 


7 

0 

12 


16 

17 
18 


of  Dip. 


80^ 
85* 


40* 
45* 


64* 


72* 
76* 
79* 


81* 
82* 
88* 


Incline  of 


linl 


2inl 


8inl 
4inl 
6inl 


6inl 

7inl 

8inl 

etc 


Ft  or  Yds. 
in  100. 


58 
69 


83 
100 


iBCheiiB 

bTmpL  , 


21 
25 


80 

86 
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In  highly-inclined  rocks  dipping  in  different  directions,  the  amonnt  of  dip 
Taries  so  frequently  that  minute  accuracy  in  ohserving  it  is  often  waste  of 
tiine  ;  but  the  strike  of  the  beds,  and  their  course  across  the  country,  should 
be  carefully  obserred. 

"When  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  yery  nneren,  the  observer  must  recollect 
that  the  strike  of  the  beds  will  not  correspond  with  their  line  of  outcrop  on 
the  map,  or  will  only  correspond  with  it  on  the  great  scale — that  is,  when  the 
length  to  which  the  bed  may  be  traced  is  reiy  laige  compared  with  the  undu- 
lation of  the  surface.  When  the  angle  of  dip  is  low,  a  comparatively  small 
nndulation  of  the  ground  will  of  course  cause  the  outcrop  of  a  bed  to  deviate 
widely  from  the  line  of  its  strike  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  slight  change  in 
the  smke,  or  in  the  amount  of  the  dip  of  a  bed,  will  produce  a  much  greater 
effect  than  when  the  inclination  of  the  dip  is  a  Idgh  one. 

The  observer  must  endeavour  to  keep  in  his  mind  the  ascertained  thiek- 
neas  of  the  group  of  rocks  he  is  tracing,  and  all  their  possible  changes  in  dip 
and  strike,  and  the  consequent  relations  of  these  to  tne  different  &tures  of 
the  surface,  so  as  to  gnAid  himself  against  being  deceived  or  led  astray.  He 
must  also  not  snare  his  own  labour,  but  search  dtli^ntly  everjr  square  yard  of 
ffround  on  whicn  there  is  an  v  possibility  of  rock  bemg  expose<i,  so  that  he  may 
be  sure  of  being  acquaintea  with  every  observable  fact  before  he  draws  his 
conclusions.  If  time  or  the  means  at  his  disposal  do  not  allow  of  his  survey 
being  thus  exhaustive,  he  must  always  entertain  a  certain  amount  of  diffidence 
on  the  conclusions  he  arrives  at^  and  hold  them  open  to  future  correction. 

If  he  find  in  tracing  stratified  rode  that  the  appearances  are  such  as  to 
render  probable  the  existence  of  a  fault  or  dislocation,  he  must  be  particularly 
on  his  guard  against  allowing  his  mind  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
exists,  Mfore  he  has  put  that  existence  beyond  doubt.  Faults  or  dislocations 
are  donbtiess  much  more  numerous  than  we  are  aware  of,  but  for  that  very 
reason  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  introduce  them  on  geological 
maps,  except  in  the  precise  situations  and  with  the  precise  directions  which 
th^  really  nold.  I  speak  in  this  matter  from  personal  experience,  and  with 
an  smnle  measure  of  remorse  for  my  own  sins  in  this  matter.  It  is  the  error 
into  wnich  many  geologists  most  easily  fall,  and  which  they  ought  to  be  most 
warned  against  for  the  future.  Most  especially  should  the  j^reatest  caution  be 
exercised  before  the  first  dislocation  is  laid  down  in  a  distnct  If  one  line  of 
fault  be  proved  beyond  all  question  to  exist,  others  must  almost  necessarily  be 
present,  either  parallel  to  it,  or  more  or  less  nearly  at  right  angles  to  it.  Before 
one  fault  then  be  laid  down,  the  observer  should  require  an  amount  of  evidence 
which  can  tllow  of  no  other  possible  solution  than  the  fact  of  a  dislocation  ; 
but  having  proved  that,  and  having  accurately  determined  its  direction,  a 
much  less  amount  of  evidence  mav  be  reasonably  admitted  for  the  existence  of 
the  corresponding  dislocations.  Even  when,  in  making  observations  in  mining 
diBtricts,  he  is  assured  of  the  existence  of  a  fault  by  the  miners  themselves,  the 
observer  must  be  on  his  guard,  and  carefully  ascertain  that  by  a  **  fault"  the 
miners  mean  really  a  "dislocation,"  and  that  their  statements  as  to  its 
*'  throw"  or  its  "  width"  are  such  as  he  dearly  understands,  and  are  correetly 
stated  by  the  men  themsdves. 

Keeping  these  precautions  in  his  mind,  the  observer  may,  from  detached 
observations,  lay  down  on  his  map  the  boundary  line  between  two  different 
sets  of  beds  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  according  to  the  number  of  his 
"data,"  or,  in  other  words,  the  number  of  places  in  which  the  rocks  are 
dearly  exposed.  By  drawing  the  up^r  and  lower  boundary  of  a  set  of  bedS| 
and  observing  their  average  inclination,  it  is  obvious  that  he  can  calculate 
their  tiuckness ;  and  by  doing  this  for  the  outcrop  of  several  sets  of  beds,  he 
can  determine  approximately  the  depth  at  which  the  lower  set  will  be  found 
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under  minr  ffiren  spot  of  the  iroper.  For  this  purpose  he  must  waaama  ^ 
sufaoe  of  the  groimd  to  be  a  pLuie,  sad  then,  if  necessary;  measure  its  urfi- 
lations,  and  allow  for  any  departore  from  the  true  plane,  n&e  thicknoi  flf 
the  beds  whose  outcrop  has  been  traced,  or  the  depth  attained  in  a  gim 
horizontal  distance  by  any  one  of  them,  may  be  learnt  either  by  protrsiitiaB 
and  mesanrement,  or  by  calculation. 

In  rein-mining  the  "  underlie "  is  reckoned  from  the  perpendicular  isd 
not  from  the  horizontal,  and  the  distances  used  are  fathoms,  but  the  inchsB  is 
a  yard  column  can  be  used  to  ascertain  the  angle  from  the  horizontal,  bj 
merely  halTing  the  quantities  given  for  the  fathom,  and  *«lrig%^  the  comfik- 
ment  of  the  angle.  For  example  : — ^A  lode  underlying  8  ft.  6  in.  a  &thoii, 
or  42  inches  in  6  feet =21  inches  in  1  ^ard,  has  an  Bjagie  of  30%  Uie  eomjile 
ment  of  which  is  60%  which  is  the  mclination  of  the  yein  from  the  hoi- 
zontal. 

The  following  table  will  save  trouble  in  most  instances  ;  the  thicknes 
measured  at  right  angles  to  the  dip,  and  the  depth  measured  at  right  snela  t0 
the  horizon,  being  given  for  eveiy  degree  up  to  20%  and  for  eyery  5  aftff 
that,  in  a  distance  of  100  (feet,  yards^  etc),  measured  horizontally  direcUj 
across  the  strike  of  the  beds : — 

TABLE  II. 
Depth  and  Thicknen  Table, 
Horizontal  distance  » 100.* 


Angle  of  Dip. 

Depth. 

Thickness. 

Angle  of  Dip. 

Depth. 

ThickneBS. 

r 

2' 
8- 
4' 

6' 

1-7 
8-6 
6-8 
7  0 

8-8 

1-7 
8-6 
6-8 
7  0 
8-7 

18' 
19- 
20" 

31-8 
84-6 
86-6 

30-9 
82-6 
84-2 

26- 
30" 
86' 
40- 
46* 

46-9 
68  0 
70-5 
84-2 
100-0 

42-8 
60-0 
67-4 
65-6 
70-7 

7* 

8- 

9' 

10" 

10-6 
12-8 
141 
16-0 

■  «  ■ 

10-5 

12-2 

13-9. 

16-6 

17-4 

60' 

60' 
66' 

70* 

1190 
148-0 
174-0 
214-0 
276  0 

76-6 
81-9 

90-6 
94-0 

ir 

12" 
18* 
14"* 
16' 

19-6 
21-4 
23-2 
26-2 
26-9 

19  1 
20*8 
22*6 
24-2 
25-9 

76' 
80- 
86' 

868  0 

676  0 

1143-0 

97-0 
98-0 
99-0 

lO'' 
17- 

28-7 
30-7 

27-6 
29-2 

As  this  table  is   one  giving  the  solution  of  a  right-angled  triangle  for 
each  angle  specified,  it  may  be  used  to  find  any  dimension  which  can  be  stated 

*  It  is  sometimes  more  convenient  to  consider  the  horixontal  distance  1000,  wh«i  the 
decimal  point  in  the  table  disappears,  and  the  nmnhers  given  become  17, 35,  63,  etc,  ta* 
stead,  of  1-7,  8*9,  6*8,  etc. 
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in  tbe  form  of  a  rieht-angled  triangle,  as  for  calculating  the  space  between  the 
outcrop  of  two  be&  of  ^imich  the  angle  of  dip  is  known,  and  the  thickness 
between  them  ;  the  distance  which  any  bed,  of  which  the  depth  and  inclina- 
tion are  known,  will  require  before  its  outcrop  at  the  surface  can  occur ;  and 
no  on. 

By  means  of  this  table,  also,  the  probable  "  throw  "  of  &ult8  can  be  ascer- 
tained, where  the  broken  ends  of  a  oed  on  opposite  sides  of  a  fault  can  be 
found,  and  a  certain  mean  angle  of  dip  assigned  to  the  whole  mass.  If,  for 
instance,  there  be  a  set  of  heSa,  including  one  particular  bed  ABC,  which 
are  traversed  by  a  fault  FF  either  at  right  angles  to  their  strike,  or  obliquely, 
as  drawn  in  the  Fig.,  and  the  mean 
dip  of  the  beds  be  80^  and  the  out- 
crops of  the  broken  bed  A  B  C  be 
found  on  opposite  sides  of  the  fault 
in  such  a  position  that  the  strike  of 
the  piece  B  C  which  is  "upthrown,". 
(when  produced  if  the  fault  be  oblique 
so  as  to  be  measured  at  right  angles 
to  A  B),  be  found  to  be  150  yards  (or 
any  other  distance)  apart  from  the 
strike  of  the  **  downthrown  "  piece  ; 
then,  as  the  table  will  giye  us  the 
depth  which  the  downcast  piece  has 

attained  at  the  distance  of  160  yards,  Fig.  107. 

and  the  de|>th  accordingly  which  it  aitmnd'plan  of  a  fault,  to  ffliutrata  ealcala- 
has  on.  one  side  of  the  fault,  while  the  tion  of  throw  of  fault  by  table, 

upthrown  piece  crops  out  exactly  on 

toe  other  side  of  the  fault,  that  depth  is  of  course  the  **  throw ''  of  the  fault. 
If  it  be  100  yards,  then,  with  a  dip  of  30",  tiie  table  shows  a  depth  of  58  yards, 
which  is  the  amount  of  the  downthrow  ;  if  150  yards,  it  will  of  course  be 
58+  V  (or  29)  =  87  ;  if  200  yards,  it  will  be  116,  and  so  on  ;  and  if  the  dip 
had  been  12°,  and  the  horizontal  distance  100  yards,  then  the  throw  would 
be  21*4  yards ;  if  1000  yards,  the  throw  would  be  214  yards,  and  so  on.  The 
table  is  indeed  of  continual  use  to  the  practical  ceologist,  in  checking  his  pre- 
conceptions as  to  depth  and  thickness,  amount  of  dislocations,  etc.  etc  etc.* 

Condruetion  of  Sections, — The  formation  of  a  ceolc^cal  map,  by  joining 
together  the  separate  appearances  of  the  outcrop  of  beds  at  the  surface,  is  only 
a  part  of  the  work  necessary  to  convey  a  knowledse  of  the  ffeolo^cal  structure 
01  a  country.  This  map  may  often  be  taken  as  a  norizontal  section  of  the  dis- 
trict, formed  by  cutting  it  by  a  horizontal  plane  at  a  certain  level,  and  remov- 
ing all  the  matters  above  that  plane.  In  order  fully  to  understand,  however, 
the  ''lie  and  position"  of  the  rocks,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  vertical  longi- 
tudinal section  which  shall  show  the  direction  and  amoxmt  of  their  inclination 
beneath  the  horizontal  plane,  and  the  depth  attained  by  any  particular  bed 
under  any  spot  at  a  given  distance  from  its  outcrop.  For  this  purpose  a  hori- 
zontal datum-line  is  assumed,  which  is  generally  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  a 
line  of  country  is  selected  for  the  section,  which  is  generally  taken  at  right 
angles  to  the  strike  of  the  beds.  The  undulations  of  the  ground  along  the 
selected  line  are  then  marked  in,  so  as  to  give  the  proper  heights  for  the  oiffeT- 
entlpoints  above  the  assumed  datum-line.     If  tne  scale  for  horizontal  and 

*  llesan.  Trougfaton  and  Simiiti  of  Fleet  Street,  London,  have  prepared,  at  my  engges- 
tion,  a  little  iTOTj  protractor,  on  which  this  Table  and  part  of  Table  I.  are  engraved,  together 
with  the  scales  of  the  six-inch  and  one-inch  maps,  which  the  observer  wiU  find  very  oseftd 
to  have  In  hJi  notebook  or  map-case.    Its  price  is  10s. 
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Tertical  diaUnoes  be  the  seme,  the  reeult  will  of  eoaxBe  give  ns  a  trae  pnfk 
or  otttline  of  the  feetores  of  the  groimd.  Thia,  howerer,  often  leanires  tk 
section  to  be  drawn,  either  to  such  a  greet  length  as  to  be  nnmani^eaDle,  or  m 
such  a  small  scale  that  the  vertical  distances  are  too  minute  for  distiiictiiaa 
It  is  in  such  cases  advisable  to  sacrifice  the  correct  outline  and  enlarae  tk 
heights  to  several  times  their  dne  prt^ortion,  which  of  oomve  invwH  t 
corresponding  distortioD  in  the  angle  of  mclination  of  the  beds  and  their  ap> 
parent  thioknf^w,  and  so  on.  I^  however,  the  two  scales  be  given,  it  is  essr, 
of  course,  to  correct  the  apparent  distortion  by  calculation  and  measoremeBt, 
and  learn  the  true  UctB  from  the  section.  Having  got  the  outline  of  tht 
ffronnd,  we  must  then  insert  in  their  proper  places  the  outcrop  of  tiie  diiferat 
beds  and  formations,  or  masses  of  igneous  rock,  faults  or  veias^  etc,  as  uotod 
on  the  map  or  in  the  observations  in  the  notebook,  and  draw  them  at  their 
proper  angle  if  the  section  be  on  the  natural  seale,  or  at  a  calculated  an^  S 
it  be  distorted.  This  calculation  can  easily  be  made  from  Table  II.  bv  aaoer> 
taining  what  depth  anv  bed,  ete.,  would  reach  in  any  given  horizontal  cmance 
at  the  real  angle,  and  drawinj^  them  so  as  to  be  at  tliat  depth  at  that  hociaoiitBl 
distance  in  the  distorted  section. 

When  a  section  is  made  across  a  greatly  distorbed  district,  parts  of  it  wiD 
almost  of  necessity  be  drawn,  not  directly  across  the  strike  of  the  bed^  or  with 
their  dip»  but  more  or  less  obliquely  to  it     Sometimes  the  section  miffat  un- 
avoidably run  along  the  strike  of  the  beds  for  some  distance  ;  if  ao,  tbe  beds 
will  of  course  appear  to  be  horizontal  in  that  part  of  the  section,  ainee  tbcy 
will  dip  either  directly  from  or  directly  towards  the  spectator,  and  will  there- 
fore incline  neither  to  his  right  nor  to  his  left  hand.     When  the  section  nns 
directiy  across  the  strike,  it  will  of  course  renresent  the  true  dip  of  the  beds. 
If  it  go  obliquely  across  the  strike,  then  it  wul  renresent  the  dip  at  some  inter> 
mediate  angle  between  the  horizontal  line  and  tne  true  dip.    As  the  ttleola- 
tion  of  the  proper  correction  to  be  made  for  this  obliquity  in  the  line  of  seelioa 
is  ratiier  troublesome,  and  as  in  some  instances  it  is  sdvisable  that  it  should  be 
given  correctiy,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  depth  of  beds,  bat 
also  for  drawing  the  true  angle  of  lines  of  faults,  jomts,  rems,  d^^es,  and 
cleavage  planes,  the  following  table  (Table  111.)  is  added.    This  is  taken  fhira 
one  wmch  I  constructed  for  my  own  use  when  running  sections  in  North  Walea^ 
but  the  nearest  whole  numb^  are  only  stated  in  it,  and  the  lower  dorses  of 
dip  and  obliquity  omitted,  as  neither  they  nor  the  minutes  of  degrees  are  prsc- 
tiosllv  useful. 

The  angles  stated  in  the  first  column  are  those  between  the  directioii  of 
the  line  of  section  and  tiiat  of  the  dip  of  the  bed,  fault,  vein,  cleavage  pianc^ 
or  other  inclined  line  that  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  section.  This  insertion  can 
be  correctiy  made  (in  a  section  on  the  natural  scale),  by  seeking  in  the  table 
the  number  which  will  be  found  at  the  intersection  of  the  requisite  horizontal 
and  vertical  columns. 

If,  for  instance,  a  section  be  drawn  along  a  line  which  crosses  the  line 
of  dip  at  65%  and  the  beds  at  one  part  dip  at  66°,  they  would  be  rene> 
sented  as  they  would  be  seen  in  a  natnrsl  vertical  cliff  if  one  ran  along  that 
line  of  section,  by  drawing  them  at  an  aa^e  of  51°.  If  they  changed  their 
strike  a  littie  farther  on,  so  that  the  straight  line  of  section  crossed  their 
new  dip  at  an  an^le  of  76%  their  apparent  dip  should  be  reduced  to  29*,  giriqg 
them  the  requisite  curve  between  the  two  dips  at  the  part  where  the  beds 
curved  their  strike. 

The  ''angle  between  the  direction  of  the  dip  and  that  of  the  section'*  is 
always  to  be  calculated  on  that  side  of  the  section  where  the  angle  between 
them  is  less  than  90%  and  the  direction  of  the  dip  in  the  section  is  to  be 
drawn  accordingly.     If,  therefore,  the  angle  between  them  be  laige^  and  the 
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Table  IIL 
Oblique  Section  Table, 


Angle  between 

the  direction 

of  the  dip  and 

that  of  the 

flection. 

• 
Akqle  of  thb  Dip. 

DegB. 
40 

Degs. 

Degs. 

DegB. 

DegB. 

DegB. 

DegB. 

70 

64 

DegB. 

75 

DegB. 

DegB. 

DegB. 

DegB. 

45 

60 

55 

60 

65 

80 

77 

85 

83 

88 

82 
81 

89 

88 

40 

82 

87 

42 

47 

53 

58   , 

70 

46 

SO 
28 

35 

40 

45 
42 

51 

56  ; 

62 

69 

67 
65 

62 

76 

88 

50 

82 

87 
84 
31 
27 

48 

54   1 

60 
57 

74 
73 
70 

88 
88 

55 

25 

29 

89 

45 

51 

60 

22 

26 

35 
31 

41 

47 

54 

80 

78 
~75 

71 
68 
45 

88 

65 

19 

28 

36 

42 

49 

57 
52 

44 

67 
68 

87 

70 

16 

19 

22 

26 
20 

30 

86 

48 

87   1 

75 

12 
8 

14 
10 

17 

24 

29 

35 

56 

44 
"26' 

86 

84 

80 

12 

14 

7 

17 

20   1 
10 

25 

38 

18 

85 

4 

5 

6 
1 

8 

T8~ 

79 

89 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

— t 

5 

11 

45    ' 

NoU.—TaiB  table,  in  a  fuller  form,  is  given  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Geology  of  the  Boath 
StaffordBhire  Goal-fidd.— (Afenu.  GtcL  Survey.) 

direction  of  the  section  be  slightly  changed  at  one  point,  so  as  to  shift  the 
side  on  which  tJie  lesser  angle  lies,  the  apparent  dip  in  the  section  will  have 
its  direction  changed,  although  no  change  has  taken  place  in  reality.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  the  cleavage  planes  in  a  certain  tract  of  country  dip  due 
iS.  at  80",  and  a  section  be  taxen  across  that  ground  in  a  direction  from  W.  5* 
8.  to  £.  5°  N.  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  spectator  being  supposed  to  be  look- 
ing towiuxls  the  north,  the  angle  between  that  section  and  the  dip  of  the 
cleavage  planes  beina;  85**,  they  will  be  drawn  in  the  section  as  dipping  at  26° 
to  the  east  or  towar£  the  spectator's  right  hand.  If,  however,  the  direction 
of  the  section  be  changed  at  that  point,  and  it  be  continued  on  a  line  from 
W.  5**  N.  to  £.  5"  S.,  the  direction  of  the  dip  of  the  cleavage  planes  must  of 
course  be  altered,  and  they  must  be  drawn  as  if  dipping  at  26*"  to  the  west,  or 
towuds  the  spectator's  left  hand.  It  is  obvious  that  this  would  be  their 
appearance  if  two  real  cliffs  were  to  be  formed  running  in  the  directions 
above  named,  and  meeting  in  a  comer  at  an  angle  of  170^  The  cleavage 
planes  would  go  straight  across  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  would  rise 
H'om  the  base  towards  the  summit  of  the  cliff  on  either  hand  of  the  spectator, 
or  dip  from  the  summit  towards  the  foot  of  the  cliff  on  each  side  of  the  spec- 
tator, as  he  looked  northwards  towards  the  junction  of  the  two  cliffs. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  if  the  section  be  not  drawn  on  a  natural  scale, 
bnt  on  two  scales  differing  in  height  and  length,  the  dip  must  first  be  drawn 

dc 
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with  the  requisite  amonnt  of  exaggeration,  afl  before  described,  and  then  tks 
must  be  measured  and  the  proper  correction  applied  to  it  if  the  line  of  kt-     . 
tion  be  oblique  to  it.     This,  howeyer,  wUl  not  often  be  required  except  ii    I 
mining  sections. 

One  error  to  be  guarded  against  in  constmcting  sections  is  the  yerynatani 
one  of  supposing  that  all  the  intermediate  pieces  of  ground,  between  the  puts 
where  the  outcrops  of  the  beds  are  to  be  ^een,  are  occupied  by  beds  dippis; 
at  the  same  angle-,  or  eyen  in  the  same  direction,  as  they  do  in  those  parts.  It 
may  happen  that  the  outcrop  of  beds  is  visible  only  in  those  places  wboe 
they  are  more  highly  inclined  than  usuaL  It  may  eyen  be  the  case  that  only 
those  parts  whicn  dip  in  one  direction  are  yisible,  while  the  intervening  eon- 
oealed  parts  dip  in  another  direction.  Very  serious  errors  haye  in  this  w&r 
crept  into  many  sections  published  by  even  high  authority.  It  is,  howero. 
one  that  should  be  strenuously  guarded  against,  for  which  purpose  the  sk- 
tions  lately  published  by  the  Geological  Survey  in  Ireland  naye  only  those 
beds  engravcKi  on  them  which  are  certainly  known  to  exist,  the  intermediite 
spaces  being  left  blank,  and  as  far  as  possible  omitted  in  the  calcalatiolu  fix 
tnickness. 

The  student  may  be  often  at  a  loss  to  find  the  real  heights  of  the  plsces 
his  section  passes  over,  as  levelling  is  a  troublesome  and  sometimes  expensiTc 
operation.  The  Aneroid  Barometer  will  often  assist  him  in  determining  the 
highest  and  lowest  points  of  his  section  with  comparative  facility.  It,  hov- 
eyer,  this  be  unattainable,  he  will  almost  always  be  able  to  learn  the  heifflit 
of  some  of  the  canals,  railways,  or  roads,  or  the  height  of  some  riyer  or  otbtf 
object  in  his  neighbourhood,  from  which  the  altitude  of  other  points  may  he 
estimated  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  his  purpose.  If  he  once  get  the  height 
of  any  point  in  the  main  river  of  a  district,  he  will  know  that  no  piece  d 
ground  from  which  the  water  flows  towards  that  |)oint  can  be  at  a  lower  level 
than  it,  and  will  thus  get  a  limit  in  that  direction  for  the  depth  of  his  nniia- 
lations,  while  the  altitude  of  the  highest  hill  in  his  district  will  give  him  a 
limit  in  the  other  direction,  and  by  constantly  referring  to  these  ^o  he  viQ 
generally  be  able  to  construct  a  geological  section  with  sufficient  approximits 
accuracy  for  ordinary  purposes.  An  error  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  will  he  of 
no  real  importance  to  nim,  when  he  recollects  that  in  his  section  it  is  prohahly 
included  in  the  breadth  of  a  pencil  line. 

Sections  for  practical  operations,  such  as  minins  or  engineering,  or  in  thoM 
cases  where  important  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  nom  the  relative  heists  of 
particular  points,  are  of  course  to  be  treated  on  quite  different  principle  from 
those  geological  sections  which  are  often  only  diagrammatic  representatioiis  of 
the  general  facts  as  to  the  superposition  of  groups  of  beds,  useful  to  ascertain 
only  their  average  thickness,  or  to  point  out  their  mode  of  occurrence  heaetih 
the  surface. 
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II.  SYNOPSES  OF  THE  ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE 

KINGDOMS. 


KINGDOM  ANTMALIA.* 

SUB-KINGDOM  VBBTICBBATA. 

PROVINCE  L— MAMMALIA. 

Class  I«— Manmialia. 
Subclass  I.— MonodelpMa. 
Order  1.  PRIMATES  .    Man,  Apes,  Lemurs. 


pes, 
Flyinff  Foxes,  Vampires. 
Hedgehog,  Shrew,  Mole,  Galeopithecns. 
Rat,  Hare,  Squiirel. 
Hyraz. 


2.  CHEIROPTERA 
8.  INSECTIVORA 
4.  RODENTIA      . 
6.  HYRACOIDEA 

6.  UNGULATA 
1.  Abtiodactyla.    Pig,  Hippopotamus,  Camel,  Deer,  Ox, 

Anoplotheritvm, 
%  Pebissodactyla.  Horse,  Rhinoceros,  Tapir,  Palceotherium. 

7.  TOXODONTIA        .        .     Toxodm. 

8.  SIRENIA  .     Manatee,  Dugong,  HalWurium, 

9.  PROBOSCIDEA  .     Elephant,  MastMUm, 

10.  CARNIVORA    .  .    lion,  Dog,  Bear,  Seal. 

11.  CETACEA         .  .    Whale,  Porpoise,  Zmglodcm. 

„   12.  EDENTATA     •        •        •  |  ^^''^Jt'^^'    ArmadiUo,    Mega^ 

Subclass  IL— Dldelphia. 
18.  MARSUPIALIA  .    Kangaroo,  Opossum. 

Subclass  HL— Omithodelphia. 
14.  MONOTREMATA     .        .    Echidna,  Omithorhynchus. 


*> 


91 


PROVINCE  n.— SAUROPSIDA. 

GUuw  I.— Aves. 

Order  1.  8AURUR£  .    Arehaopteryx, 

„     2.  RATIT^  ....    Apteryx,  IXnamis,  ostrich. 

„  8.cABiKAT^  .  .  •i^'^gy^^^tejsr"' 

*  This  tcheme  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  originally  dnwn  ap  for  this  work  by  ProfMSor 
Hoxley,  baa  been  reyieed  by  him  for  the  preeent  edition.  The  names  of  thoee  orders  and 
geners  which  an  entirely  extinct  are  printed  in  italics. 
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Order 


Class  II.— BeptUia. 

BubolAM  I.— BuohospondyllA. 

1,  OBNITHOSCELIDA 


ti 


>> 


f> 


2.  PTER08AURIA  . 
8.  BIGYNODONTIA  . 
4.  CROCODILIA 


FterodOfdyluSf  BhamphorhynckMS, 

Dicynodon,  Oudtnodon, 

Alligator,  Crocodile,  TeiUomiuTUB, 


BubolaM  IL— BrpetospondyllA. 

5.  PLESIOJSAURIA    .        .     PUgiaaaurua^  Nbtkoaaurus. 

6.  LACERTILIA  .     Lizard,  Chameleon,  Blindwonn. 

7.  OPHIDIA       .        .        .     Python,  Kattlesnake. 

Subolan  UL— FleunMpo&dyliA. 

8.  CH£LONIA     .        .        .    Tortoise,  Turtle. 

Bubolass  rv.— Perospondylia. 

9.  ICHTHYOSAURIA        .    lehthyoaaurus. 


PROVINCE  m.— ICHTHYOPSroA. 

Class  L— Amphibia. 

Order  1.  SAUROBATRACHIA       .  Proteus,  Salamander. 

2.  LABYRINTHODONTA  Arckegoaaurus,  Mastodonaaurut, 

8.  GYMNOPHIONA   .        .  Ccecilia. 

4.  BATRACHIA  .        .        .  Frog,  Toad. 


9» 
*> 


Class  n.— Pisces. 


Order  1.  DIPNOI  . 

2.  GANOIDEI      . 
8.  TELEOSTEI     . 

4.  ELASMOBRANCHII 

5.  MARSIPOBRANCHII 

6.  PHARYNGOBRANCHII 


M 

99 
M 


» 


Lepidosiren. 

Lepidosteus,  Stux^on,  LepidotuA, 

Perch,  Cod,  Salmon. 

Sharks,  Rays,  and  Chimoerss. 

Lamprey,  Hag. 

Ampniozus. 


BUB-EHrGDOM  ANNUIiOBA. 


PROVINCE 
Class 


Order  1.  HYMENOPTERA 
2.  COLEOPTERA 
•3.  NEUROPTERA 
4.  STREPSIPTERA 
6.  LEPIDOPTERA 

6.  DIPTERA 

7.  ORTHOPTERA 

8.  HEMIPTERA  . 

9.  APTERA 


» 
99 
>» 
f* 


>> 


L— ARTHROPODA. 

I.— Inseota. 

.  Saw-fly,  ichneumon,  bee. 

.  Beetles. 

.  Dragon-fly,  white  ant. 

.  Stylops. 

.  Butterfly,  moth. 

.  House-fly. 

.  Cricket,  locust,  earwig. 

.  Bug,  cicada,  aphis, 

.  Flea. 
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GUuw  n.— Kyriapoda. 


Order  1.  CHILOPODA   .        .        .    Centipede.  . 
2.  CHILOGNATHA      .        .     Millipede. 


>9 


Class  m^Araohxiida. 


Older  1.  ARTHROOASTRA  .        .    ScorpioiL 

.    Spiders. 

Mites  and  ticks. 
•    Pycnogonum. 
„     5.  ARCTISCA 
„     6.  PENTASTOMIDA 


„     2.  ARANEINA     . 

„     3.  ACARINA 

„     4.  PYCNOGONIDA 


water-Dears, 
lingoatula. 


GUuw  IV.— Cmstaoea. 


Order  1.  PODOPHTHALMIA        .     Lobster,  crab. 
,,     2.  BRANCHIOPODA    .        .     Dapbnia,  apos. 


19 
*> 


8.  OSTRACODA    .  .  .  Cythere,  cypria. 

4.  PECTOSTRACA  .  .  Barnacles,  acomahells,  Rbizocepbala. 

5.  STOMAPODA  .  .  Squilla. 

6.  EDRIOPHTHALMIA  .  IsopodB,  ampbipods,  IsmodipodB. 

7.  MEROSTOMATA  .  .  King-crab,  Eurifpterua. 

8.  TRILOBITA   .  .  .  TriMntes. 

9.  COPEPODA  .  .  Cyclops,  argnlus,  lemoea. 

PROVINCE  XL— ANNULATA. 
Class  v.— Annelida. 

Oni«rl.CH(ETOPHORA      .        •  |  ^^Ji.^SSjir;;^:'  "^"^ 
„     2.  DISCOPHORA        .        .    Leech. 

Glass  VX-CluBtognatluu 

Order  1.  SAGITTIDA    •        .        .    Sagitta. 

PROVINCE  rCL— ANNULOIDA. 

Class  VL— Sooleeida. 

Order  1.  TREMATODA  .  .  Fluke. 

2.  TiENIADA       .  .  Tape-worm. 

3.  ACANTHOCEPHALA  .  Ecbinorhyncbus. 

4.  NEMATOIDEA        .  .  Thread-wonn,  hair>worm. 

5.  TURBELLARIA       .  .  Planaria. 

6.  ROTIFERA  .  Rotifer,  bnchionns,  btdnnlaria. 

Class  Vn.— Bohinodermata. 

Older  1.  HOLOTHURIDEA  .  .  Sea-cnenmben,  trepang. 

„    2.  ECHINIDEA   .  .  Sea-nrchina. 

„    8.  OPHIURIDEA  .  Sand-stars. 

„    4.  ASTERIDEA    .  .  Star-fish. 
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Orders.  CRIKOIDEA    .  .     Feather-star,  stone-lily. 

6.  BLASTOIDEA  .     FeniremUes. 


*> 


7.  CYSTIDEA      ,        .        .     Crffptocrinus^  apiocystUes. 

8.  EDRI0A8TERIDA .        .    Agelacrinites, 


BUB-xniraDOM  moiiLttboa. 

PROVINCE  L—ODONTOPHORA. 
ClaBS  L— Cephalopoda. 

Order  1.  DIBRANCHIATA    .        .  j  ^^^^^^^^^  ^"^^  cnttle-fiahes. 
,,    2.  TETRABRANGHIATA    .     NautUua,  ammcmi^. 

Class  IL— Pteropoda. 

Order  1.  THECOSOMATA     .        .     Hyalaa,  cresois  (deritalium  ?)  • 
„     2.  GYMNOSOMATA    .        .     Clio,  pneumodennoiL 

Class  HL-Pulmo-Gkusiteropoda. 

Order  1.  INOPERCULATA    .        .     Helix,  limax. 
„     2.  OPERCULATA         .         .    Cyclostoma. 

Class  IV.— Branohio-QasteTopoda. 

Order  1.  +  PECTINIBRANCHIATA  Whelk,  periwinkle. 

2.  SCUTIBRANCHIATA     .  Haliotis  (ear-shell). 

5.  TUBULIBRANCHIATA  .  Vermetus. 
4.  CYCLOBRANCHIATA    .  Limpet,  chiton. 

6.  NUDIBRANCHIATA      .  Doris. 

6.  TECTIBRANCHIATA     .     Aplysia. 

7.  INFEROBRANCHUTA  .     DiphyUia.      , 


ft 
*f 
}* 
ft 
>f 


PROVINCE  IL— LAMELLIBRANCHIATA. 

Class  v.— Iiamellibranchiata. 

INo  good  orders  have  yet  been  established,  \  Oyster,  mnssel, 

neither  Dimyaria  and  Monomyaria,  t  &or  f  nnio,  cockle^  veniis, 

Plearoconchs  and  Orthoconchs,  being  good  (  and  all  ordinary 

natural  divisions.  )  bivalves. 

*  There  ia  mach  to  be  said  for  the  proposition  to  make  DentaUmm  the  type  of  a  diatiiict 
order,  Soaphopoda. 

t  These  groapa  are  artificial,  and  mnat  he  looked  upon  as  provisional,  nntll  the  Gastaro- 
poda  are  more  thoronghly  examined.— T.  H.  H. 

t  All  HonomySiia,  ercept  the  adolt  Molleria,  are  marine,  which  is  one  reason  for  noting 
the  distinction. 
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PROVINCE  in.— MOLLUSCOIDA. 

Class  VI.— Brachiopoda. 

Order  1.  BRACHIOPODA  ARTICULATA  .    Terebratula,  feptona,  spiW/ero, 

prodxtcta. 
2.  BRACH.  IN  ARTICULATA  .        .     Lingula,  orbicula,  crania. 


ft 


Class  VIL— Polyaoa. 


Order  1.  CHEILOSTOMATA 
„     2.  CTENOSTOMATA 
„     8.  CYCLOSTOMATA 
„     4.  LOPHOPHEA      . 
„     5.  PEDICELLINIDA 


Flustra,  eschara. 

Bowerbinkia. 

Tabulipo'ra. 

Plumatella. 

Pedicellina. 


Class  V  liX.-Asoidioida. 

Order  1.  BRANCHIALIA  ....     Cynthia,  ascidia. 
„     2.  ABDOMINALIA  .     Clavellina,  aplidium. 

,,     8.  LARYALIA  ....     Appendicularia. 


8UB-EINaDOM    C(EIiENTIIBATA. 

Class  L— Actinozoa. 

Order  1.  CTENOPHORA     ....     Cydippe,  cestum. 
,,    2.  CORALLIGENA    ....     Alcyonium,   pennatula,   tnbi- 

pora,  eyathophyllum,  actinia, 
madrepora,  aatraea. 

Class  II.— Hydrozoa. 

Order  1.  HYDROPHORA       .        .     Hydra,  coryne,  tnbularia,  sertolaria. 
„    2.  SIPHONOPHORA    .        .     Diphyes,  physalia,  velella. 
,,    3.  DISCOPHORA  .    Rhizostoma^  cyanoea,  Incemaria,  beroe. 


SUB-KINGDOM  PBOTOZOA. 
PROVINCE  L— STOMATODA. 

Class  I.— InAisoria. 

Paramoecinm,  vorticella,  noctiluca. 

PROVINCE  n.— ASTOMATA. 

Class  I.— Spongida. 

Spongilla,  halichondria,  tethya.   ' 


^ 
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Class  IL— Badiolarla. 

Thaloasicolla,  acanthometn,  and  other  "PolyciBtma.'' 

Class  IIL— Gregarinida. 

GngariiUL 

Class  ry^BhiBopoda. 

Amosba^  gramia,  lotalia,  nummulUe8,vcdliohLf  and  other  "Foranunifera. 


VEGETABIiE  EJNGDOM.* 

Sub-Kingdom  L  Phanerogamia  (seeds  containing  an  Emlnyo). 

Claaa  I.  Diootylado&M  (two  cotyledons)  orBxogens  (oatwardgrowiz^. 
BUB^LAJSS  I.  ANOIOSPERMEA  (seeds  in  a  vessel). 

GROUP  L  TSALAMIFLORJB  (petals  dutinct,  stamens  on  tonui). 

Examples. — Buttercups  Berbenr,  Watcr-Uhr,  Cabbace,  Turnip,  Chickweed, 
Poppy,  Violet,  Mallow,  Lime,  Tea,  Orange^  Maple,  Mahogany,  Vine, 
Geranium,  Flax,  Balsam,  Rue. 

GROUP  IL  CALTCIFLORM  (petals  distinct,  stamens  attached  to  calyx). 

Examples. — Buckthorn,  Cashew-nut,  Pea  and  Bean,  Acacia,  Rose,  Baspbeny, 
Strawbeiry,  Plum,  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Almond,  Peach,  Manffrove, 
Myrtle,  Cucumber,  Passion-flower,  House-leek,  Cactus,  Gooaebeny, 
Currant,  Saxifrage,  Cairot,  Parsley,  Celery,  Hemlock,  Ivy. 

GROUP  in.  COROLLJFLOR^  (petals  united,  bearing  the  stamena). 

Examples. — Mistletoe,  Honeysuckle,  Elder,  Cinchona  or  Jesuit's  Bark,  Coffee* 
Artichoke,  Thistle,  Chicory,  Lettuce,  Harebell,  Heath,  Rhododendron, 
Cranberry,  £bony,  Holly,  Jessamine,  Oliye,  Ash,  Gentian,  Strychnos, 
Convolvulus,  Belladonna,  Tobacco,  Potato,  Henbane,  Capsicum,  Mul- 
lein, f  Foxglove,  Mint,  Sage,  Primrose. 

GROUP  IV.  MONOCHLAMYDEM  (corolla  wanting,  simple  perianth). 

Examples. — Spinage,  Beet,  Buckwheat,  Rhubarb,  Laurel,  Cinnamon,  Nut- 
meg, Banksia,  Sandalwood,  Pitcher-plant,  Rafflesia,  Aristolochia,  Kettle, 
Fig,  Mulberry,  Breadfruit^  Pepper,  Willow,  Casuaxina,  Birch,  Plane, 
Hazelnut,  Chestnut,  Oak,  Beech,  Walnut. 

*  The  following  tketoh  of  tlie  Vegetable  Kingdom  was  commnnieaied  to  me  bj-  my 
lamented  friend  Dr.  W.  H.  Hanrer,  the  year  before  he  died,  for  publication  in  thia  editioD 
of  the  Student's  ManuaL — J.  R  J. 

t  ThU  plant  has  an  intense  power  of  spreading  over  new  landa— «.g.,  in  Amerlea,  when 
it  does  nict  grow  wild. 
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BUB-CLASS  IL  OTMNOSPEBMEiB  (seeds  naked). 
JSbeempUs.—Vir,  Spruce,  Larch,  Pine,  Cypress,  Juniper,  Cedar,  Yew,  Cycas, 
Zamia,  Welwitschia.* 

5^ftfft  n.   Monoootjledones  (one  cotyledon)  or  Bndogenss  (inward 

growing). 

OROUP  I.  PBTALOIDE^  (usually  a  perianth). 
J3bxtmple8.—Y6m^  Orehis,  Ginger,  Arrow-root,  Banana,  Iris,  DaflTodil,  Aloe, 
Pine-apple,  Lily,  Onion,  Crocus,  Bush,  Palm,  Pandanua  or  Screw-pine, 
Arum. 

GROUP  II.  GLUMACBjS  (having  a  scaly  sheath). 
.ESBamptef.— Sedge,  Beed,  Papyrus^  Grass,  Com,  Sugarcane,  Bamboo. 

Sob-Kingdom  II.  Cryptogamia  (spores  not  containing  an  Embryo). 
OUuM  I.  AorogMUi  (summit-growing). 

SUB-CLASS  L  FILICALE8  (Fem-BOrt). 
Secmple8.^YeTn^  Adder's-tongue,  Horsetail,  Pepper-wort,  Club-moss,  "Nar- 
doo"t  (Marsilea). 

SUB-CLASS  IL  MUSCALBS  (MoflS-SOrt). 

Examples, — ^Moes,  Liverwort 

SUB-CLASS  IIL  CHABACBALE8  (Chara-Sort). . 
Example, — Ghara. 

Glass  n.  Thallogena  (no  distinct  ajda).t 

SUB-CLASS  1.  MYCBTALES  (FungUS-SOrt). 

Examples, — lichen,  Fungus.  § 

SUB-CLASS  IL  ALQALES  (seaweed-sort). 
Examples. — ^Fucus,  Laminaria,  Conferva,  Diatomacee. 

*  Welwltschla  Ib  the  most  wonderftil  of  all  Ugneom  vegetables.— ^oto  ^y  Dr,  Harvey. 

t  Eaten  by  blacks  In  Australia;  Bnrke  and  Wills  starred  on  it. 

X  That  ia  the  idea  of  ttie  group,  but  it  ia  not  oomfitieA  to  it,  nor  imi«ericil  in  it  In  Mono- 
ootyledones  we  have  Semna  (ditefeweed),  a  flower-bearing  thallogen,  and  many  of  the  liver- 
worts in  Muacalee  are  thallogenooa.— A^ote  hy  Dr,  Harvey. 

f  It  ia  a  moot-point  whether  Lichen  and  Fungua  onght  to  be  aaaociated.  Lichens  are 
never,  Fnngl  are  alvmys  parasitic.  (Tree-growing  Lichens  are  only  qHpAytet.)  Still,  by 
many  botanists,  they  are  associated.— .ATote  dy  Dr.  Harvey. 
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in.  MB.  JUESS'S  VIEWS  ON  DSVONIAJT  SOCKS. 

SoMS  yean  before  hia  death  the  author  of  this  Manna],  after  mndL  de- 
tailed examination  of  the  geolc^cal  stnictore  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  turaed 
his  attention  to  the  rocks  of  Devonshire,  to  which  the  name  of  IKeToaaB 
has  been  siven.  Stmck  with  their  general  similarity  of  character  to  those 
known  in  Ireland  as  Carboniferous  Slate,  he  proceedea  to  examine  them  more 
closely,  and  at  length  satisfied  himself  that  the  order  of  sequence  in  Kor^ 
Devon  and  in  Ireland  was  the  same,  and  hence  that  the  so-called  Deronna 
rocks  were  really  the  lower  portion  of  the  Carboniferous  system,  resting  as 
in  Ireland,  upon  a  base  of  Old  Red  Sandstone.  These  views  were  advanced 
first  in  some  of  the  Explanations  of  the  Sheets  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Ireland,  previous  to  the  year  1865.  In  that  year  he  communicated  to  the 
Boyal  Geological  Society  of  Ireland  some  *'  Notes  for  a  comparison  betwem 
the  rocks  of  the  south-west  of  Ireland  and  tho&e  of  North  Devon,  and  of 
Rhenish  Prussia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coblentz.*'  Next  year  he  read 
before  the  Geological  Society  of  London  a  memoir  in  which  his  views  were 
fully  expanded,  and  in  whicn  he  enters  into  considerable  detailed  armment 
to  show  that  the  Devonian  rocks  do  not  form  an  independent  system,  out  are 
in  truth  the  equivalents  of  the  Carboniferous  Slate  of  Ireland.  In  this  paper 
the  following  passages  occur : — **  The  hypothesis  I  offer  for  the  interpretatian 
of  the  North  Devon  section  is  based  solely  on  the  experience  acquired  by  my- 
self and  mv  collea^es  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  the  southern  countia  of 
Ireland.  I  believe  Uiat  the  County  Cork,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Kerry,  must 
be  taken  as  the  typical  district  for  the  classification  of  tne  Devonian  rocks, 
and  that  the  grouping  of  the  rocks  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  resulting  from  the 
labours  of  Sir  R.  Urimth  and  Her  Majesty's  Geological  Survey,  most  form  the 
model  for  the  grouping  of  the  same  beds  in  other  countries. 

"  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  assert  that  the  rock-groups  of  other  countries 
must  necessarily  be  the  same  as  those  of  Ireland  ;  but  I  certainly  must  main- 
tain that,  as  the  rocks  of  Ireland  are  clearly  shown,  and  their  order  of  succes- 
sion can  be  observed  in  many  localities,  that  order  must  be  presumed  to  be 
the  one  which  prevails  in  Devonshire,  and  in  Western  Europe  generally,  in 
all  places  where  no  good  reason  can  be  shown  to  the  contrary. 

**  It  happened  that  Devonshire  was  described  before  the  south-west  of  Ireknd, 
and  descnbed  by  masters  in  our  science.  Had  those  describers,  however,  heen 
previously  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  liiey 
would  have  had  reason  to  suspect  that  the  apparent  order  of  superposition  in 
Devonshire  was  not  the  true  one,  and  would  doubtless  have  interpreted  tibe 
sections  in  North  Devon  by  the  light  of  their  previous  Irish  experience.  Any 
one  who  has  cained  this  experience,  will,  I  believe,  agree  with  me  in  the  ideas 
I  have  formed  respecting  the  structure  of  North  Devon.  I  shall  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  at  all  surprised,  if  any  one  without  this  experience,  who  looks 
solely  to  North  Devon  itself^  declines  to  accept  them. 

**  My  hypothesis  is  briefly  this — that  a  great  fault,  with  a  downthrow  to 
the  north,  strikes  from  the  northern  comer  of  Morte  Bay,  about  east  and  by 
south,  all  across  North  Devon,  somewhere  near  the  villages  of  West  Down, 
Bittadon,  East  Down,  Challacombe,  about  a  mile  south  of  Simonsbath,  and 
thence  onwards  in  the  same  course." 

The  effect  of  this  fault,  in  his  opinion,  has  been  to  repeat  on  the  north 
side  a  great  series  of  beds,  which  have  been  generally  r^arded  as  middle 
Devonian,  but  which  he  believed  to  be  of  lower  Carboniferous  age,  like  those 
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to  the  south  of  the  fault,  which  are  usually  termed  upper  Deyonian.  He 
mamtained  that  the  fossil  evidence  did  not  invalidate  tms  supposition  ;  that 
the  difference  between  the  fossils  from  different  parts  of  the  so-called  Devonian 
rocks  did  not  differ  more  markedly  from  each  other  than  fossils  from  different 
parts  of  the  Carboniferous  Slate  differed  from  each  other ;  that  the  fossils  of 
Doth  -^ups  of  strata  warranted  the  conclusion  that  they  might  have  been 
eeolopoaUy  contemporaneous ;  that,  on  the  supposition  that  the  rocks  of 
JN  ortn  Devon  really  formed  a  continuous  ascending  section  to  the  base  of  the 
Carboniferous  sjBtem,  the  total  thickness  of  ** Devonian"  rocks  seems  so 
great  as  to  reouire  verification  from  some  other  district ;  that  his  explanation 
of  a  great  fault  not  only  removed  the  latter  difficulty,  but  brought  the  rocks 
of  Devon  into  harmony  with  the  clearly-ascertained  oixler  of  succession  in  the 
south  of  Ireland ;  and  that,  in  this  way,  the  term  Devonian,  instead  of 
designating  an  independent  geological  system,  should  be  regarded  merely  as  a 
name  for  one  type  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  Carboniferous  system.  He  con- 
cludes thus : — 

"  I  would  beg  leave  to  su^st  that  the  identification  of  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone proper  with  the  Devonian  beds  was  an  over-hasty  conclusion,  and  that, 
till  the  question  be  finally  settled,  it  would  be  well  to  discontinue  the  use  of 
the  term  Devonian  for  all  beds  which  are,  or  are  supposed  to  be,  really  Old 
Bed  Sandstone.  One  source  of  confusion  would  thus  be  avoided.  The  term 
**  Devonian  "  would  then  be  confined  to  beds  containing  those  species  and 
genera  of  Brachiopoda  and  other  marine  fossils  which  are  commonly  under- 
stood when  we  sp^k  of  Devonian  fossils.  The  Old  Red  Sandstone  certainly 
does  not  contain  any  of  these  fossils.  The  plants  and  the  Anodonta  which 
it  does  contain  seem  to  point  to  a  freshwater  origin  for  it,  or  at  all  events  the 
neighbourhood  of  land. 

'*The  Devonian  beds,  when  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  is  detached  from 
them,  will  still  be  sufficiently  extensive  and  important  The  peculiar  genera 
and  species  belonging  to  them  seem  to  have  a  very  wide  range  over  the 
world  in  general,  quite  as  wide  perhaps  as  the  genera  and  species  peculiar  to 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone. 

"  I  believe,  however,  that  it  will  ultimately  be  found  that  the  genera  and 

Species  which  have  the  widest  range  of  all  are  those  which  are  common  to  the 
evonian  beds  and  the  Carboniferous  Limestone. 
"  It  may  doubtless  be  thought  a  bold,  not  to  say  audacious,  speculation, 
but  it  occurs  to  me  to  ask  whether  we  ought  not  rather  to  look  upon  the 
Devonian  beds  as  the  most  general  type  of  those  which  intervene  between  the 
Coal-measures  and  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  regard  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  of  the  British  Islands  and  Belgium  as  a  local  and  exceptional 
peculiaritjr.  It  seems  to  me  that  good  reasons  might  be  urged  for  such  a 
classification." 

Mr.  Jukes  was  removed  from  among  us  before  he  had  time  adequately  to 
work  out  the  views  which  he  sketched  as  a  reform  in  PaUeozoic  classification. 
He  was  a  trained  and  most  skilful  adept  in  physical  geology  ;  and  though  his 
suggestion  has  not  been  adopted  by  the  general  body  of  geolo^sts,  there  must 
still  lin^  in  many  minds  the  conviction  that  a  view  wmch  had  recom- 
mended itself  to  so  earnest  and  experienced  a  field-geologist  is  well  worthy  of 
serious  consideration.* 

*  Mr.  Juke8*B  vlewa  were  opposed  by  Mr.  Etheridge,  who,  in  1867,  published  an  elaborate 
memoir  on  the  "  Fbyilcal  Btractnre  of  West  Somerset  and  North  Devon,  and  on  the 
Palnontological  Value  of  the  Devonian  Fossils."— ^vart  Jowm,  Qwi,  Soc  xxiil  668. 
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.A^EBKyiLLB,  flint  implemento 

at,  788. 
Jicervularia  luentrianSf  549. 
jtckatina  CostOltUa,  688. 
Acid  anhydridea,  68. 
Acida,  defined,  20. 

Orthic,  21. 

If  eta,  81. 

molecular,    oonatita- 

tlon  of,  SS. 
Aeroaalenia  deoortito,  688. 
hemieidanide$,  688. 
Actinolite,  74, 148. 

echiat,  148. 

AdiantUa  Hibemiea,  674. 

Aerial  rocks,  138,  148. 

Agaaaiz,  If.,  cited,  720. 

Agate,  60. 

Aonothu  priiucpR,  682. 

Anr,  incapable  of  abaorblng 

radiant  neat,  728. 
Alabaater,  67,  69,  184. 
Alaria  oompoiUa,  686. 
Albite,  76. 

AUthopteHs  UmchUlai,  606. 
AUotropism,  47. 
AlluTium,  402. 
Alpa,    granitoid    rocks    in, 

144. 
altered  Oolitio  rocks 

of,  648. 

Eocene  rocks  of,  686. 


Alstonite,  69. 

Alnmina,  16. 

Alaminates,  24. 

Alunite  or  Alnm-stone,  67. 

America,    North,    Cambrian 

rocka  of,  629. 
CwboniferoQs   rooks 


of,  602. 

^— Cretaceous 


669. 


rocks  of. 


Devonian  rocks  of,  666. 
— : —  Eocene  rocks  of,  686 
^-^  Glacial  Phenomena  of, 

720. 

Miocene  rocks  oi,  694. 

Oolitic  series  of,  64& 

Silnrian  rocks  of,  669. 

America,  Sonth,  CrstSMons 

rocks  of,  669. 


Amethyst,  69. 
Ammonites  aurihu,  668. 

bipUx,  640. 

— —  communis  f  627. 

diseus,  688. 

txeavattUf  686. 

^—  HumphrmawuM,  629. 

Ja$ont  636. 

perarmahta,  68SL 

variantj  661. 

AmpUxw  corduoide$,  697. 
AmygdaJoidal  textore,  98. 
^—  characteristic  of  inter- 
bedded  trap-rocks,  275. 
Anabaeia  hemi$pherieat  628. . 
Anamesite,  104. 
AnanehyUa  iubglcinmu,  661. 
Anatina  KndicJoto,  686. 
AneiUaria  buonnoidet,  681. 
AncydoetnugigoMf  665. 
AtiflwHn  on  Swedish  Sfhirian 

rocks,  648. 
Anglesey,  foliation  of,  229. 
^—  section  of,  467. 
Anhydride  adds,  21 ;  of  sHica, 

68,69. 
Anhydrite,  66. 
Animal  formations,  884. 
Animal  Kingdom,  Table  of. 

Appendix  IL 
Animala    likely    to    become 

fossils,  494. 
Ankerite,  68. 
Annelide  tracks,  628. 
Anodcnta  Jvkerii,  674. 
Anorthite,  75,  76. 
Anthophyllite,  74. 
Anthracite,  187. 
Anticlinal  curyes,  192. 
Antrim,  Chalk  of,  667. 
Ifiocene  leaf-beds  of, 

689,092. 
Antwerp,  Pliocene  oi;  700. 
Apatite,  87. 
Aphanlte,  116. 
^pioeriniu  Parkinmmi,  688. 
Apporrhais  Sowerbiif  671. 
Approximation  of  fossils  to 

llTing  forms,  603. 
Aqueous  rocks,  definition  of, 

92, 126, 181, 148. 


Aragonite,  68,  69. 

ArauBoniactu  BdvnrdHl,  644. 

Arctic  regions.  Oolitic  rocks 
of,  649. 

Arctic  shells  in  clays,  716. 

Arenicolitet  didyma,  628. 

Argillaceons  flagstone,  181. 

limestone,  188. 

^—  sandstone,  127. 

AigyU,  Duke  of,  on  Miocene 
rocks  of  Mull,  687,  689. 

Arsenical  pyrites,  65. 

Art  of  Mining.  Chap.  XIV. 

quarrving,  180. 

Artesian  wells,  formation  of, 
196. 

Aaaphus  tyrannvs,  634. 

Aabestns,  74. 

Aah  (volcanic),  106l  See 
Trap-tufll 

how  formed  in  vol- 
canoes. 847. 

Ashbumnam  beds,  663. 

Ashdown  sand,  653. 

AspidorkynehuM  Fiaheri,  644.  ! 

AitarU  HartwtUUfuU,  640. 

MitpuUa,  696. 

Omalii,  697. 

Astrakanite,  67,  661. 

Atomic  weights,  10. 

wei|mt«  of  elementary 

bodies,  17. 

Atoms,  definition  of,  9. 

quantivalence  of,  12. 

Atmospnere,  878. 

as  a  geological  agent. 


875. 
876. 


destructive  eflhcts  of, 

reproductive  effects  of, 

878. 
Atrypha  hemispheriai,  646. 

retiaUaris,  649. 

Augite,  71. 
Augitic  rocks,  108. 
Australia,  barrier  coral  reef 

of,  419. 
Carboniferous  rocks 

of,  608. 

gold  reeft  of,  804. 

Oolitio  rocks  of,  649. 


1 
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Aveline,  W.  T.,  on  Cambrian 

rocks,  635. 
^—  on  Bala  beds,  530. 
on     Upper     Silurian 

rocks,  645,  656. 
Avicula  (GtrvUlia)    $ocialis, 

61d. 

DammonimtiBf  686. 

Danbyif  562. 

decusMta,  627. 

AviculopecUnpapyraeevBf  698. 
Ajrniestry  limestone,  553. 
Ayrshire  volcanic  rocks,  and 

trap-tolTof,  595. 


Babbags,  Mr.,  on  the  power 
of  water  to  move  bodies, 
400. 

**  Backs'*  and  *'  Cutters," 
180. 

BaetdiUs  ancept,  661. 

Baeshot  series,  679. 

Baily,  W.  H.,  on  Lower  Silu- 
rian fossils,  541. 

on  Old  Bed  Sandstone 

plants,  573. 

Bakevellia  antiqua^  607. 

Bala  limestone,  mineral  iden- 
tity of,  over  wide  areas, 
158. 

and  Caradoc  group, 

635. 

beds,  section  of,  631. 

Balanophyllia  calffculus,  698. 

Barrande,  M.,  on  marine  pro- 
vinces, 488. 

classification  of  Silu- 
rian rocks  in  Bohemia,  542. 
division   of  Silurian 


rocks  in  Bohemia,  559. 
■  parallel  of  Swedish  and 


.    Bohemian  Silurian   rocks, 

643. 
Barrier  coral  reef,  419. 
Barton  beds,  679. 
Barytes,  67. 
Basalt,  104,  866. 

alternation  of  beds  of 

in  Staffli,  277. 

—  columns  in.  181-3. 
prismatic  Jointing  of. 


181. 


veins  in  Cambrian  con- 
glomerate, 268. 

Basanite,  60. 

Bases  defined,  22. 

Basic  salts,  24. 

■  anhydrides,  63. 

Basins,  rock,  462. 

Basset,  186. 

Bastite,  73. 

Bath  Oolite,  681. 

Batt  (Carbonaceous  shale), 
135. 

Bavaria,  Latirentian  rocks  of, 

.   625. 

Bear,  extinct  forms  of,  787. 

Beaumont's,  M.  Elie  de,  ob- 
jections to  Bubaexial  denu- 
daUon,  482. 


Beds,  alternation  of,  167, 169. 
arrangement  in  tabu- 
lar listo,  168. 

classified  by  their  fos- 


sils, 502. 

deposition  of,  158. 

extent  and  termination 


of,  157. 

interstratiflcation  of, 


167. 


length  of  Interval  be- 
tween, 153. 

length  of  Interval  be- 


tween groups  of,  156. 

limited  extension  of. 


159. 


relation,  extent,  and 
composition  of,  159. 

remarkable   example 


of  thinning  out  of,  160. 
their  contemiK>raneity 


on  the  same  horison,  166. 
tilted  firom  horizontal 


to  vertical  i>ositions,  329. 

BtUmnitdla  mucrxmata,  662. 

Belemniia  aJbbreviatus,  638. 

eUmgatv^y  627. 

hastatus,  636. 

Belginm,  Carboniferous  rocks 
of,  501. 

Eocene  rocks  of,  684. 

Miocene  rocks  of,  695. 

Pliocene  rocks  of,  700. 

Bellerophina  mtnuto,  657. 

BdUropkon  dilatattu,  650. 

tangentiaiiSf  599. 

Bembridge  series,  682. 

Ben  More,  Mull,  thickness  of 
trap-rocks  of,  287. 

Biological  provinces,  499. 

Biotite,  79. 

BLschof,  Chemical  Geology 
cited,  51,  88,  96. 

on  amount  of  carbo- 
nate of  magnesia  carried  by 
the  Rhine  into  the  sea, 
412,  note, 

experiments  on  con- 


traction of  rocks,  256. 

on     pseudomorphic 

metamorphism,  362. 

on  carbonate  of  lime 


in  water,  898,  note, 

summary  of  analysis 


of  river  waters  by,  897. 

Bitter-spar,  69. 

Black-band  ironstone  of  Ayr- 
shire, deposited  in  hollows 
of  volcanic  tuff,  695. 

Blaes,  130. 

Blow-holes,  formation  of.  In 
cUflb,  414. 

Blown  sand,  878. 

Bohemia,  Cambrian  rocki  of, 
629. 

•  Laurentian  rocks  of, 
525. 

^  Silurian  rocks  of,  642, 

659. 

Bolderbmv  Beds,  696. 

Bombs,  volcanic,  104, 281, 282. 


Bone-bed,  Rhsetic,  614. 

extent  of,  158. 

Bone-beds  (Silurian),  554. 
Botanical  regions  under  the 

equator,  479. 
zones,   latitudes   of. 

480. 
Boucher  de  Perthes,  K. ,  cited, 

733. 
Bou6,  Dr.  A.,  cited,  732. 
Boulder-day,  703. 

beds  under,  702. 

Bovey  Tracey,  Miocene  of, 

687. 
Braekleshsm  beds,  679. 
Bradford  clay.  683. 
Braunite,  64. 
Breaks  in  succession,    495. 

497. 
Breccia,  126. 
Breunnerite,  69. 
Brick-earth,  782. 
Bridges    of    Ross,    Cotmty 

Clare,  196. 
Bristow,  H.  W.,  on  Purbeck 

beds,  643. 

on  Rhaetic  beds,  614. 

sections    in    Isle     of 

Wight,  651,  673. 

cited,  415,  625,  684, 


679. 

Britain,  ice-wom  aspect  of, 
702. 

British  rivers,  probable 
amount  of  sediment  dis- 
charged by,  428. 

sedimentary    strata, 

420. 

Bromo,  crater  of,  862. 

Bronteta  JlaMHJer,  &^ 
Bronze  Age,  729. 
Bronzite,  72. 
Brooks  and  rivers,  mechanical 

action  of,  upon  rocks,  897. 
Brown-sp»ar,  70. 
Bulimus  eUivticuSt  688. 
Bunter  sandstone,  611,  618. 
Burdiehouse  limestone,  6S4. 
Burntisland,  Fife,  bombs  in 

tnff  at,  281. 
Burren,  Co.  Clare,  limestone, 

162, 177,  690. 


CachoxjOKO,  60. 
Cairngorm  stone,  59. 
Calabrian  earthquakes,  839. 
Calamite,  74. 

CalamUea  oanno/ormit,  696. 
Calc  sinter,  69. 
Calcareous  deposits,  385. 

sandstone,  127. 

tufa,  894. 

Caloeola  eanddlina,  663. 
Calcic  sulphate,  66. 
Calciferous  sandstone  series, 

688. 
Calcite  or  Calc  spar,  68. 
Calheta,  cliflb  near,  360. 
Calp,  689,  598. 
Calymene  BlumnibaAH,  660. 
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Camarophoria  crvmentif  607. 
Caiabrian  rocks,  thickness  of, 
626. 

period  in  Wales,  626. 

Canndo.    lower  Biluri&n  sys- 
tem of,  648. 

Cancellaria  evuUa,  681. 

Gannel  coal,  131. 

Caradoc  gronp,  6S6. 

Carbon,  66. 

Carbonaa,  SOS. 

Carbonate  of  magnesium,  69. 

— —  of  lime,  estimate  of, 
in  sea-water,  41 L 

Carbonates,  68. 

Carboniferous  limestone,  677- 
584,  689,  604.  696. 

overlaps  old  Red  Sand- 
atone,  284. 

resting  upon  granite. 


236. 


great  denudation  of, 
440. 

Carboniferous  period,  676. 

dry   land   in  Britain 

durtuK,  678. 

Carboniferous  Slate  of  Ire- 
land, 685,  688. 

Carboniferous  system,  distri- 
bution of  fossils  in,  696. 

Cardiotnorpha  oblonga,  698. 

Cardita  aenUia,  697. 

Cardiwn  dUsimile,  641. 

an(/HUfUumf  698. 

Camelian,  69. 

Carter  on  geology  of  India, 
649. 

Caye  deposits,  780. 

Caves,  formation  of,  by  the 
sea,  414. 

Caverns  in  limestone  strata, 
468. 

oasiferous,  730. 

Cavities   in  quarts  crystals, 


61. 


in  augite,  76. 


Cephala*pi$  LyMU,  669. 
Ceratitts  nodonw,  619. 
CerUhiuin  degans,  688. 
'  murieatumf  638. 

PortiandiouM,  641. 

Chalcedony,  69. 
Chalk,  181,  660. 
fossils  of  Lower,  661, 

662. 
—  foflsils  of  Upper,  662. 
of  the  North  Atlantic, 

886,  418. 
resemblance 


to   Car- 
boniferous limestone,  661. 
and       Carboniferous 


limestone,  scenery  of,  661. 

flinU,  813,  660. 

marl,  660. 

fossils  of,  668. 

Chalybite,  70. 
Chama  tquamon,  680. 
Chora  medieaginulaf  683. 
Characteristic  species,  mean* 

iiig  of,  60S. 
Chemical  alBnity  defined,  8. 


Chemical  analysis  of  rocks,  96. 

changes  classified,  10. 

nomenclature,  18. 

Ghemioallv  formed  rocks,  99. 
and  organically  formed 

aqueous  rocks,  131, 148. 
Chemistry,  definition  of,  9. 
Chenendopora      fungiformis, 

668. 
Cherry  coal,  137. 
Chert,  60. 
seam  of.  In  limestone, 

near  Dublin,  814. 
China  Sea,  deiKMits  of,  418. 
Chiton  Grifflthii,  646. 
Chlorides,  how  distinguished, 

19. 
Chlorite,  84. 
Chloritic  marl,  659. 

schist.  143. 

Chronological     classification 

of  large  areas,  601. 

nomenclature,  616. 

Cluysopras,  59. 
Circumdenudation,  hills   of, 

472. 
Citrine,  59. 

Cladodiu  striahu,  600. 
Clay,  129. 

'    iron-stones,   nodular, 

812. 

shite,  181. 

Cleat  of  coaX  178. 

Cleavage,  219. 

and  foliation,  diflSarence 

between,  227. 

chief  laws  of,  44. 

of  crystals,  44. 

of  rocks,  142,  858. 

origin  of,  223. 

planes,   direction    of. 


221. 


planes,    superficially 
bent,  225. 

time  of  production  of. 


224. 

Clent  Hills,  section  of,  60& 
Cleveland  trap-dyke,  60  miles 

long,  266. 
Climate,    change    of,    since 

glacial  period,  789. 
change  of,  proved  by 

palaontology,  609. 
of  glacial  period,  701, 


716. 

Climates,  land  and    ocean, 
478. 

Clinic  Systems  of  crystals, 
80. 

ainkstone.  101,  111. 

Clunch,  ISO. 

Clyde,  Arctic  shell-beds  of, 
716. 

Firth  of,  740. 

Coal,  186-8. 

altered    by   "white- 
rock  "trap,  262. 

>  destructive  distillation 


of,  by  trap,  262,  268. 

rendered     columnar. 


262. 


Coal,  fttce  of,  178. 
Goal-measures,  677,  584. ' 

great  denudation  of,  in 

Ireland,  440. 
"Coal  seat,"  170. 

strata  best  proved  by 


fossils,  162. 
Cochliodut  ootUortiM,  600. 
Coocoeteiu  deeipieru,  569. 
CcekuxmOuu  oranutomw,  606. 
Caslopcma  Colei,  677. 
Colloid  state  of  bodies,  48. 
CoLwmbelta  $ulcata,  698. 
Common  salt,  56. 

endomorphs  of,  67. 

pseudomorphs  of,  57. 

Compact  limestone,  181. 
Compact  rocks,   how  deter- 
mined, 94. 
Composition,  laws  of,  8. 
Compound  bodies,  8. 

trap-dykes,  267. 

Compression,  table  of,  859. 
Concretions,    formation    of. 

870. 

in  rocks,  810,  316. 

Cone  in  cone  structure,  812. 
Conglomerate,  126. 
Conglomeratic  limestone,  133. 
mica-schist  or  gneiss, 

145. 
Contemporaneity  of  distant 

formations      difficult      to 

prove,  500. 
Contemporsneous  erosion  and 

filling  up,  164. 
trap-rocks,    distiibu- 

tion  of,  in  space  and  time, 

285. 

trap-rocks  of  Britain, 


286. 

Contortions,  189,  858. 

due  to  subsidence  of  a 

curved  surface,  850. 

sometimes     inexpli- 
cable, 191. 

Conns  domitor,  680. 

CoomhoU  grits,  585,  688. 

fossils  of,  687. 

Copper,  formula  of  oxides  of, 
18. 

ore  in  beds,  290. 

Coprolite,  669. 

Coral  rag,  667. 

reefs,  886,  741. 

consolidation  of  mate- 
rials of,  888. 

Joints  in,  188. 

proob   of  subsidence 


ftimiahed  by,  884. 

Coralline  Crag,  696. 

Coralline  Oolite,  637. 

charactwistio  fossils 

of,  638. 

Corbula  pitum,  680. 

Cordierite,  82. 

Combrash.  chaiacteristio  fos- 
sils of,  684. 

Comstone,  188. 

Cornwall,  granite  of,  newer 
than  that  of  Leinstar,  245. 
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Oompdnm,  01. 

— — —  formok  o^  15. 

Cng.60«. 

Crania  lanahmrgtnnM,  66S. 

Craaateda  tmloaiOf  680. 

CleCaoeooa  period,  660. 

rocks  in  America,  669. 

rocks  in  Fnmot,  669. 

•^^-—  rocks  in  India,  669. 

rocks  in  Ireland,  667. 

-rocks  In  Swttanland, 

667. 
rocks,  lie  and  poaJtion 

of,  fn  England,  664. 

rocks,    ootlying    de- 


posits of,  in  Bngland,  666, 
CroU,  Mr.  Jaraea,  on  ooU  of 

glacial  period,  722. 

cited,  413,  422. 

^—  on      tbe     seologleal 

changes  prodncea  by  ooa- 

mical  eanses,  44S. 

on  the  retardation  of 


the  earth's  rotation,  828. 
CruMiana  Mmiplicata,  bSi. 
Cryptodon  anffulare^  VH. 
CrTpto-crystalline  qnarts;  69. 
Crjaolite,  80. 
Cxystals,  action  of  solTsnta 

on,  44. 

axes  and  sections  of. 


20. 


elasdflcation  of  fcmns 


of,  29. 


cleamge  of,  44. 

density  of,  43. 

elements  of,  27. 

imipted  with  tnff,  282. 

formed  by  ftision,  40, 

99  note. 

— —  fonned  by  sublima- 
tion, 40. 

fonned  Ihnn  solutions. 


37. 


Cumberiand,  SUnriaB  loAa 

oC  MO,  667. 
Camming  on  OU  Bed  Oob- 

fiomenta  of  lale  of  Man, 
27. 
Conningham,   Mr.   Hay,   on 

granite,  247,  iioCa: 
Curent-mark,  162. 

dimpled,  164. 

in    mioa-achJai,    164, 

note. 
CtertoMliw  eliyoM,  680L 
CyeruleoMim  mkn^AyUa,  644. 
CyefoficsMi  coraUii,  &5S. 
Cypridm  ValdtiuU,  6&6L 
Cyreaa  auui/ormU,  677. 

dongata,  644. 

SMdio,  662. 

Cyrtoeeras  approoeimatum,  546. 
(ktmeri,SM, 


DACHsmsr  beds.  621. 
Darwin    on   "deaTage"    in 

8oath  America.  225. 
on  coral  reefo  as  prooft 

of  subsidence.  335. 
on  foliation  in  South 

America.  226, 

on  Galapagos  Islands, 


489. 


on  growth  of  ooral 


reefs,  387. 
■       on  origin 
486. 


of  spedea. 


hardness  of,  44. 
imperfections  of,  41. 
opticai  properties  of, 

other  co-ordinate  and 
crystallographic  axes,  28. 
relative  symmetzy  of 


43. 


sections  of,  28. 

seven  systems  of,  80. 

simple  and  compound 


forms  of,  28. 
Ciystalllne  oomMnation,  law 

of,  36. 

limestone,  131. 

or  crystalline-granular 

rocks,  94,  145,  149. 

volcanic  rocks,  100. 


hypothesis  at,  appli- 
cable to  pabeontology,  507. 

Dawkins,  Mr.  Boyd,  cited, 
730.  73L 

Dawson,  Dr.,  on  Devonian 
Plants,  566. 

on  Carboniferous  rocks 

of  Nova  Scotia,  602. 

Delessite,  84. 

Denmark,  peat  of,  738. 

Kitchen  Middena  of, 

738. 

Dentalium  striatum,  681. 

Denudation  described,  420. 

accelerated  by  up- 
heaval, 437. 

as  a  measUTB  of  time. 


445. 


Crystallisation  of  rocks,  89. 
Crystallised  quarts,  59. 
Crystallo-chemistry,  45. 
— ^—  physicsj  48. 
Crystauogenesis,  87. 
Crystallo^phy,  27. 

prmctpal  laws  of,  34. 

Crystallology,  divisions  of,  27. 
Ctenodonta  aemitrunoata,  586. 
CwMUaa  Hardingii,  686. 


faults  eflkced  by,  441. 
— ~  lessened  by  depression 
of  the  land,  438. 

Marine,  436. 

Marine,    amount    of, 

small,  compared  with  sub- 
aerial  denudation,  436. 

Marine,  produces 


plains  and  Table-lands,  444. 
Marine,  restricted  to 


breaker  action,  438. 
-— —  original  outline  of  the 
earth's  surface  obliterated 
by,  448. 

plains  formed  1^,  464. 

proved  by  truncation 


by  upbeaval  and 
4SSl 


alopes  and  in  vBlIeym,  4M 


by. 


ofanticlinals,  489. 


lowering  of  the 

429. 
Derbyshire  '*''^m^M. 

of,  580. 
DeadoiseanxoD  h3rprrrthief. 

72L 
Destruction  of  spociea,  4S4. 
Determinatian  of  rocks,  how 

affected.  94. 
Devllle'sand  Ddeane*fe  ezpcii- 

ments   on    contmetion  of 

rocks  upon  cooling.  35T. 
Devitrification  of  bodiea,  4ft. 
Devon  (North),  onler  at  rocks 

in,  563. 
(SouthX  Older  of  rocks 

in,  564. 
Devonian  Period,  56S. 
rocks,  Jukea  on.  Ap- 
pendix, 762. 
Diabase,  115. 

tuff,  117. 

Diaclasito.  73. 

DIalysia.  chemical*  geological 

phenomena  ««T*V^nfd    by, 

47. 
DiaUage,72. 
Diamantfnc  Carbon,  55. 
Diamonds,  their   oecanenes 

in  rocks,  55^ 
Diaspore,  62. 
DiastaUte,  74. 
Dichroite,  82L 
IHctjfonema  aoeialt,  CSS, 
DidymcjfraptUB    Murckimmi, 

534. 
Dingle  beds,  section  of,  571 
promontory,    obUqoe 

lamination  in,  161. 
Diopaide  or  white  angite,  71. 
Diorite,  146. 

Dip  and  strike  of  beds,  ISS, 
DiploduM  ffibbonu^  WL 
Diptervnotug  cypAx^,  61S. 
Dirtbeds  of  Purbeck  ro^ 

642. 
Distribution  of  planta  and 

animala,  478. 
Disturbance,  repetition  of,  in 

the  same  place,  191. 
Dolerite,  103. 

weathering  ot  877. 

Dolomite,  68-70, 134. 141.814. 

weathering  of,  877. 

Domite,  101. 

Dorsetshire   oolites,  sectioe 
of,  623. 
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Brew  on  Wealden  iMds,  668. 

Drift  sand  and  gravel,  706. 

Dumont    on    Carbonlferons 
rocks  of  Belgium,  601. 

Du  Noyer  on  oblique  lamina- 
tion, 161. 

section  (flg.  38)  at  Old 

LeighUn  by,  169. 

sketch  at  Donnybrook 


Quarry,  182. 

sketch  at  KlUiney  by, 


176,  248. 

sketch  near  Kinsale 


by,  190. 

sketch  near  Mallow 


by,  176. 

sketch  of  contortions 


by,  190. 

sketch  of  nnconform- 


abllity  in  diib  at  Water- 
ford.  233. 

Baration  of  species,  604. 

Durocber  on  the  difference 
between  ancient  and  mo- 
dem lavas,  286. 

Dnst-showers,  880. 

Dykes  of  sandstone  In  trap- 
rocks,  276. 


Earth's  Axis,   changes  in, 
821,  note. 

stability  of,  820. 

speculations    on    the 

effects  of  changes  of,  321. 

Earth's  crust,  causes  of  dis- 
turbance in,  826. 

upheaval  and  depres- 
sion of,  327. 

Earthquakes,  distribntion  of, 
843. 

efllBcts  of,  840. 

extent   of  ground  af- 
fected by,  844. 

level  of  land  altered 


by,  842. 

of  recent  times,  746. 


EAinoeyamua  putUlntf  698. 

EahinogphoBTiUa  awranUwn, 
637. 

Behintuaranuloea^  668. 

Woodtoardii,  697. 

Ecloffite  (eklogite),  74,  liS. 

Edinbojgh,  continuity  of  vol- 
canic action  in  neigbbour- 
hood  of,  286. 

Egypt,  Eocene  rocks  of,  686. 

Bigs,  Beta  of,  690. 

^ected  blocks  in  recent  vol- 
canic tuff,  282. 

in  sedimentary  strata, 

281. 

in  tuff,  280. 

Elnolite,  77. 

Elementary  bodies,  list  of,  17. 

Elvan  or  Elvanite.  110. 

Elvans  of  Cornwall  and  Lein- 
ster,  250. 

Emery,  63. 

Sncrinut  lUifinrmie,  619. 

BndogeniUB  trota,  662. 


Endomorphs,  89. 

in  augite,  76. 

in  aragonite,  70. 

in  breunnerlte,  71. 

in  calcite,  70. 

in  chalybite,  71. 

in  dolomite,  70. 

in  fluor-spar,  66. 

in  magnetite,  64. 

in  mica,  80. 

in  orthoclase,  78. 

in  quartz,  61. 

in  serpentine,  84. 

in  common  salt,  67. 

in  gypsum,  67. 

in  pyrites,  66. 

in  sulphate  of  barium, 

67. 
English  Channel,  sedimentary 

deposits  of,  418. 
Enstatite,  72. 
Eocene,  definition  of  word, 

670. 

period,  670. 

strata,  former  extent 

of,  672. 

series,  groups  of,  678-4. 

Lower,  fossils  of,  676-7. 

Middle,  679. 

Upper,  682. 

erratic  blocks,  728. 

rocks  of  France  and 


Belgium,  684. 
Eozoon  Canadense,  626. 
Epidote,  81. 

Equations,  chemical,  12. 
^-^  examples  of,  16. 
Erosion,     contemporaneous, 

164. 
of  rook-basins  by  ice, 

468. 

of   surface,    various 

rates  of,  427. 

Erratic  blocks,  718. 

Eruptive  rocks,  92. 

Bscaroments  as  proof  of  de- 
nudation, 489. 

origin  of,  474. 

Eskers.  706,  710. 

Evomphahu     penUmgHlaim, 
698. 

dUears,  649. 

Evans,  Mr.  J.,  cited,  758. 

Everest  on  the  Ganges,  401, 
424. 

Exeentricity  of  earth's  orbit» 
effect  of,  on  climate,  722. 

Exogyra  cotam6a,  668. 

fimiala,  666. 

pityiito,  640. 

Extinct  forms  never  re-ap- 
pear, 606. 

volcanoes  of  Central 

France,  864. 

Extinction  of  species,  604. 
Extraorinus  Brieawu,  626. 
Eye-stones,  60. 


Faos  or  cleat  of  coal,  187. 
Fslse-bedding,  160. 

3d 


Faluns,  698. 

Faults  or  dislocations,  198. 

varieties  of,  199. 

without  distortion,  200. 

with     distortion     of 

beds,  201. 

effects  of,  on  inclined 


beds,  208. 

longitudinal  or  strike 


207. 


single  line,  208. 

compound,  210. 

step,  211. 

inclined,  211. 

reversed,  212. 

reason  of  rule  as  to 

throw  of,  212,  214. 

trough,  214,  216. 

connection     between 


contortions  and,  217. 

vertical  extension  of. 


217. 


connection    of,    with 
igneous  rooks,  218. 

due  to  elevation  of  a 


curved  surface,  869. 

surfkee  efibcts  of,  ef- 


faced by  denudation,  441. 
Yale  and  Bala,   637 


note. 

Felspar,  76  ;  classified,  77. 

Felspsrs  as  pseudomorphs  of 
seolites  and  leudte,  86. 

Felspathio  character  of  the 
older  trap-rocks,  288. 

sandstones,  127. 

—  traps,  107. 

Felstone,  10& 

tuff,  116. 

FenesMla  rttijbmii,  607. 

Ferric  oxide,  62. 

FerrosofeiTic  oxide,  62. 

Fiorite,  pearl-sinter,  60. 

Fireclay,  180. 

Firestone,  668. 

Firths,   submerged    valleys, 
334. 

fjelds,  remnants  of  old  sea- 
bottoms,  466. 

Fjords,  submerged  land-tal- 
leys,  469. 

Flagstone,  129. 

Flat  veins,  298. 

Flinto,  60. 

implements,  783-6. 

Floors  of  tin  ore,  803. 

Flows  of  trap-rock,  278. 

relation  of,  to  over- 
lying rooks,  276. 

consecutive  groups  of, 


276, 
Fluidity  of  interior  of  the 

earth,  828. 
Fluorides,  66^ 
Fluor-spar,  66. 
Foliation,  142,  210,  226. 
Foliated  Ulc.  88. 
Foot,  Mr.  F.  J.,  on  Joints  of 

County  Clare,  178. 
Footprints  of  Ldbifrimtkodon 

giganUMm,  ^15, 
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Forbes,  Dt^id,  cited,  M. 
Forbes,  Edwud,  on  Eocene 

rocks,  686. 
on  Miocene  flora  of 

]laU,688. 

on  mollnsca  of  Qlseisl 


period,  716. 

on    Ijfe-sones  of  the 

4S0. 


Forest  bed.  702. 

msrUe,  chsncteristic 

fossils  of.  634. 

Forests,  submeif^  740. 

Fonn,  Isws  of,  in  minttsls, 
S6. 

of  the  esrth,  818. 

Formations,  their  contempo- 
raneity difficult  to  prove 
when  distant,  500. 

sometimes   mean   pfr- 


i-' 


riods.  517. 
Formulc,  chemicsl,  IS. 
definition   and 

pies  of,  16. 
Forth,  Firth  of,  740. 
Fossiliferous  Trap-tafT,  881 
Fossils,  natore  of,  476. 
modea  of  occiursDce, 

405. 
— — —  different  in  different 

rocks,  407. 

causes  of  ehsnges  in 


distribution  of,  400. 

their  practical  unpoit- 


ance,  511. 

in  polar  regions,  510. 


Fossil  wood  in  tuff,  282. 

Fiagmental  trappean  rocks, 
115. 

volcanic  rocks,  105. 

France.  Oolitic  rocks  of,  647. 

— —  Eocene  rocks  of,  684. 

Miocene  rocks  of,  605. 

Franklinite,  63. 

Freshwater  (laoostrins)  lime- 
stone, 132. 

Frost,  geological  effects  of, 
405. 

Fuchsite,  70. 

FttUei's  earth,  680. 

Funchal  Point,  dykes  in  tuff 
near,  351. 

Fusion,  how  crystals  are 
formed  by,  40. 

Funis  Umgivus,  680. 


Oahnitk,  68. 

Galapagos  Islands,  plsnts  of; 

488. 
Ooleriiet  aJhogalerug,  668. 
Oangas,  characteristic  fossUs 

of,  403. 
'  mineral  matter  carried 

into  the  sea  by,  424. 
Garnets,  80, 143. 
Oault,656. 
characteristio  fossils 

of.  656. 
OeiUe,  Prof.,  sketch  of  fol'a- 

tion  at  mica-schist  by,  827. 


Geikie,    Frol,    remarks    on 

geological  time,  500. 
on  Cambrian  and  Meta- 

morphic  rocks  at  Scotland, 

523. 

Silnrian  rocks  of  Seot- 


Und,  540,  55& 

■  Miocene  yolcsnic  rocks 


of  Mull,  680-602. 

Scottish  glacial  phe- 


nomena, 703. 

Boulder  clay,  704, 706u 

— -~  Rames,  713. 

Clyde  beds,  716. 


Oeikie,  Mr.  James,  died,  883, 
740. 

Generic  centres.  401. 

aa  effected  by  geologi- 
cal change,  403. 

Geognosy.  3w 

Geographical    limitation    of 
plants,  487. 

of  animal».  480. 

distribution  of  species 

in  psst  time,  408. 

Geology,  restricted  meaning, 
8. 

Geological  action  of  plant  and 
animal  life,  381. 

knowledge,  how   ac- 
quired, 514. 

sonreying,  740. 


Geological  Ume,  restricted  by 
physical  causes,  447. 

viewed  palaontologi- 

cally,  508. 

divided  into  forma- 


tions, 518. 
Germany,  Devonian  rocks  of, 

565. 
Carboniferous   rocks 

of.  601. 

Permian  rocks  of,  610. 

Trias  of,  611 

Oobtic  rocks  of,  647. 

Miocene     rocks     of. 


605. 

GerviUia  ancept,  665. 
Geyserite,  60. 
Gisnt's  Causeway,  601 
Gibbsite,  62. 
Girvan.  pseudo-igneous  rocks 

of,  360. 
Glacier  mud  in  rivers,  401 
Glaciers,  geological  etfects  of, 

407. 

in  BriUin,  717. 

proofs  of,  717,  711 

Glacial  Deposits,  Fossils  of, 

710. 

of  Britain,  70. 

Northern  Europe,  720. 

Alps,  720. 

Switserland,  720. 


-'India,  720. 

-»N.  America,  720.  • 


Glacial  Period, 
704,  705.  719. 


Glacial  Period.  701. 
-^— —  climate  of,  737. 

cause  of  cold  of,  721. 

intercalated  warm  pe- 
riods in,  704. 


soaee*  7! 


Ghusy  state  of  bodie^  47. 

Ghraberite,  66 

Giengarifi  ^grita,   aeetum  sC 

585. 
Gneiss,  144. 

distingniahed 

granite,  144. 
becominff   £7*i«h» 

the  Alps,  144. 
Godwin  Aosteo  ob 

chalk,  661,  728. 
Gold,  occorreace  of,  SflS. 

reefs  of  Aostnlia,  301 

GoniasUr  ParJUmjoiU,  662. 
GoniatiUs  LUUri,  600. 
Gonunayo  literata^  638L 
GoaiqpWw  enuaridsas,  644. 
Gothite,  63. 

psendom<npihs  oi;  M. 

Granite,  deacriptioa  of,  12L 
mineralogicai 


tution  of,  122,  1 

metsmcwphie,  146L 

veins,  241 

graphic,  134. 

relations  oC  to 


morphic  rock,  36fi. 
depths       at 


formed,  367. 

weathering  of,  377. 

fragment     in 


230. 


661. 
Granitic  or  hypogenoos  nxdc^ 

120,  145,  149. 
viewed  as  rock : 

239. 

no  piimevali  known. 

position  and  fonn  oC 

240. 
fragments  ct,  in  Osr- 

boniferous     liraestoaie    of 

County  Dublin,  131 

of  Donegal,  121 

of  Leinster,  izmpted 

through     Cambrian 


Lower  Silurian  rocka,  241 

of  Leinster,  bordered 

in    the    mica -adust  and 


gneiss,  241 

supposed  to  form  azii 


of  mountain  chains,  S4L 
■  of  Devon  snd  Coravall 


irrupted  into  Carfoonife 
rocks,  844. 

of  the  Pyrenees,  841 

more  associated  with 


old  than  new  rocks,  345. 
Hay  Cunnint^iam  on. 


247,  note. 

gold  in,  805. 

coneretloDs  in,  311 

contraction     of, 


cooling,  256. 
Granular  luck, 

mined,  04. 
Granulite,  143. 
Graphic  granite,  194. 


how  dstez^ 
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Graphite,  its  occorrence  in 

rocks,  50. 
Cfraptolithtu  priodcnif  652. 
Oravels     with     mammalian 

iMnes  and  flint  implements, 

782. 
Greenland,  climate  of,  723. 

Miocene  plants  in,  005. 

sinking  of  coast-line 

of,  833. 
Greensand,  054. 
^—  characteristic    fossils 

of,  056. 
Greenstone,  112. 

tuir,  117. 

Greywacke,  139. 

Grey  wethers,  Sarsenstones, 

070. 
Griffith,  Sir  R.,  cited,  578, 

592. 
Grttdya  j)ertgrina,  033. 
Gritstone,  120. 
Oryphaa  ineurwit  627. 

dUatata,  030. 

Onlf-stream,  724. 

— —  effect  of  deflection  of, 

720. 
Oypsnm,  00,  07, 134,  815. 


"Haox**  of  a  fault  or  vein, 

233. 
Ball,  Sir  James,  experiments 

upon  trap-rocks   by,  267, 

note. 
HaUstaU,  fossils  of,  020. 
HamiUs  afteniMUtM,  067. 
Harlech,  Cambrian  fossils  at, 

528. 
Hastings  beds,  053. 
Hanghton,  Rev.  Mr.  S.,  on 

analyses  of  felstone,  109. 
Hansmannite,  04. 
Hanyne,  78. 
Headon  series,  079. 
*«  Heathen  coal,"  extent  of, 

158. 
Heer  on  Miocene  flora,  088, 

695. 
Heliotrope,  59. 
Haix  lyUrbani,  083. 
Hematite,  03,  290. 

psendomovphs  of,  61 

HemieiaairU  minor,  681. 
Hempstead  series,  683. 
Hennessey     on     terrestrial 

eUmate,  511,  note. 
Hen  wood,    Mr.,    on    lodes, 

801. 
Hepatic  pyrites,  65. 
Hercinite,  62. 

Herofordshire,  Old  Bed  Sand- 
stone of,  570. 
Herschel  on  effects  of  earth's 

excentricity,  721. 
Heteromerism,  40. 
Hexatomic  metals,  53. 
HiUs  iji  Accnmnlation,  408. 
-^—~  of  CticnmdenndaUon, 

472,  473. 
of  T7ph«aTal,  439,  471. 


HiUs  formed   by  snbaerial 

denudation,  443. 
Hippopodium      poncZeronMii, 

027. 
Hittioderma  Hibemictm,  528. 
H(Uoeifsli$  eUgans^  066. 
Hotopaa  condnna,  630. 
Horoceoniorphism,  40. 
Homotaxis,  500,  note. 
Hooker.  Dr.,  on  the  increase 

of   land   by  the   Ganges, 

404. 
on  doubtful  evidence 

ftom  plant  remains,    649, 

note. 
Hopkins,  Mr.  W.,  on  the  laws 

of  fracture  of  the  earth's 

crost,  217. 
on  the  power  of  water 

to  move  bodies,  400. 
Hoploparia  BeUH,  070. 
Horisons  in  Geology  deter- 
mined by  fossils,  602. 
Hornblende,  10,  73,  112, 148. 
Homblendic-scliist,  143. 
Homstone,  00. 
Horses'  backs  in  coal  beds, 

102. 
Hudsonite,  72. 
Human  period, '729. 
Humphreys  and   Abbot  on 

amount  of  sediment  in  the 

Mississippi  river,  401.  424. 
Hntton  on  unconformabUity, 

233. 
— • — •  granite     vdns     first 

studied  by,  248. 

Uie  geological  import- 


ance of  the  circulation  of 

water  over  the  surface  of 

the  land   first  recognised 

by,  891,  note. 
Huxley  on  Homotaxis,  500, 

note. 
Synopsis   of    Animal 

Kingdom  oy.  Appendix  IX. 
Hyalite,  00. 
Hyalosiderite,  80. 
Hydraravllite,  62. 
Hydraulic    limestones,    69, 

133. 
Hydropbane,  60. 
HymenoearU  vermicaudOf  682. 
Dlypersthene,  72. 
Hyperstbene  roek,  118, 140. 


Ice  as  a  geological  agent, 
405. 

of  glacial  period,  703. 

Icebeigs  as  geological  agents, 
410. 

Ice-cap,  832,  note. 

Ice-foot,  geological  effBcts  of, 
410. 

Iceland  spar,  08. 

Igneoos  rocks,  (.deflnitiou  of, 
92. 

classification  of,  ac- 
cording to  composition,  97, 
147. 


Igneoas  rocks,  classification 

of,  according  to  formation, 

98. 

characteristics  of,  98. 

metamorphism  of,  889. 

supposed    connection 

between,  and  metalliferous 

veins,  372. 
Igtuinodon  ManteUii,  852. 
lUceniu  Davisii,  687. 
Imperfection  of  the  geological 

record,  498. 
Imperfections  of  crystals,  41. 
India,  coalfields  of,  008. 

^  Oolitic  nocks  of,  049. 

Eocene  rocks  of,  080. 

Miocene  fossils  of,  694, 

095. 
Inoeeramus  ttdeafue,  057. 

LamardciU  062. 

mytiloidee,  661. 

Interval,  length  of,  between 

beds,  152. 
between     groups     of 

beds,  166. 
Invariability  of  the  angles  of 

crystals,  84. 
Inversion  of  beds,  195. 
lolite,  82. 
Ireland,  cleavage  in  so^th  of, 

221. 
successive  nnoonform- 

abiUties  in,  233. 

denudation  of  central 


plains  of,  440. 

Cambrian    rocks    of. 


527. 
558. 
571. 


Silurian  rocks  of,  541, 

Old  Red  Sandstone  of. 

Carboniferous      lime- 
stone of,  689. 

Coal-measures  of,  591. 

-Fossils  of  coal-measures 


of,  592. 

Carbonifereas    forma- 


tions of  north  of,  692 

Permian  rocks  of,  609. 

Triassic  rocks  of,  612. 

^ —  Rhctic  beds  of,  615. 
New  Red  Sandstone  of. 


617. 
-^CretaoeoQS  rocks  of. 


669. 


Miocene  rocks  of,  692. 
— • —  glacial     deposits    of, 

707,  714. 
Iron,  formulft  of  oxides  of,  15. 

foam,  64. 

oxides  of,  62. 

sand,  664. 

Iron^age,  729. 

Imetnea  oblonga,  641. 

Isogonism,  46. 

Isomorphism,  46. 

Isothermal  lines,  484. 

Itac<dumite,  127. 

Italy,  Miocene  rocks  ofl  696. 

Pliocene  beds  of,  700. 

Ittnerite,  7& 
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Jakbow  OoixntBT.    reptflet 

of.  601. 
Jup«r,  60. 
Jet,  137. 
J<rf]iU,  cnboidal  or  qiudtui- 

gnlar,  174. 
~.._  in  Umeitone,  176. 
— —  in  granite,  175. 
•— —  muter,  176l     « 
— i—  open  and  doee,  177. 
— — ~  enocessiTO    fonnation 
of,  177. 

in     Bmren,    County 

177. 
iip  and  strike,  180. 
pnsmatlc,  180. 
■tnictare,    canae    of, 


^1!% 


erooion    eanaed    hf. 


18S. 

185. 
Jnkea    on   DeronUn  rocka, 

76S. 
Jma,  aeetion  of,  409. 
moonUin  bed*  fonn- 

tng,646. 
Jnrmaaic  period,  0t2. 


beda,  621. 
706,  no,  71J. 
Kaolin,  87, 130. 
Kenper  aeriea,  611,  610. 
ehancteriatio     foasHa 

of,  610. 
Klmeridge  clay,  639. 
Kinahan  on  reTeraed  fiNilt, 

lis. 
Kinaale,    oontortioiia    near, 

190. 


LABaABOKTrs,  86. 
Labyrimthodon  ffigomtnm,  615. 
LacQStrine  limestone,  132. 
Lake-baaina  bow  formed,  460. 
Lakea  in  rock-baains,  462. 
Lake-dwellinss,  738. 
Lamin«,  thickneas  of,  150. 
Lamination,  150, 160. 
Lamna  eUgam^  677. 
Lanoaahire,  coaUleld  of,  580. 
■  Penniaa    rocka     of, 

605. 
Land,  eroaion  of,  1^  the  aea, 

413. 
^— — —  depreasion  of,  331. 
-~—  level  of,  peiinanently 

altered  by  eaiihqnakea,  342. 
Landalipa,  remarkable,  896. 
LUmdeilo  flaga,  588. 
Lapilli,  106. 

in  tntp4nfl:  180. 

Lme   of   tune  mariced  by 

planea  of  atratiilcation,  151. 
Lugo,  Fifeahire,  foaall  wood 

intnffof,  181. 
Lateral  change  in  ll^ological 

character  of  beds,  170. 

aovxreeof,  in 


Lava  atrearaa,  847. 

cool^  raating  on  tali; 

Naples,  348. 
ailiceoos    and    basic, 

849. 
dykea  and  yeina  o^ 

350. 
Law    of    approzimatioa    of 

foeails  to  UTing  forma,  503. 
Laws  of  form  in  crystals,  26. 
Lead,  waste  prevented  by  long 

chimneys,  871,  note. 
Leberkiea.  65. 
Lepidodendron  dtgam,  B96. 
Lepidolite,  79. 
Lepidomelan,  or  black  mica, 

79. 
LeptoUpiB      mcunphlhaimMt, 

636. 
Leptynite,  143. 
I>ucite,  77. 
Lias,  613,  614. 

breaks  to,  614. 

ehancteriatio     foaaOa 

of,  615. 

foreign  eqaivmleBta  of. 


646 

Liduu  HibenUeui,  587. 
Lignite,  136.  . 
LisM  cardiifvrmiB,  6SL 
—^■^^  Hoptti,  661. 
Limestone.  131  131, 188. 

hydranlic,  133. 

carbonaceona  or  bltn- 

minona,  13. 

fetid  or  atinkstein,  133. 

— ~-  arenaceona,  131. 

con^omeratie,  188. 

magneeian,  134. 

alt^ed,  140. 

remarkable   thickneaa 


Lodea,  109. 

intezsectiaB  oC  9C1 

731. 


dialocationa,  116. 
Lanrentian  period,  518. 


of,  167. 

-^—  weatheriiu;  of,  371. 
marine,  or  organic  ori- 


gin, 411. 

Great  Scanr,  581 


Limnm  lonyiaooia,  688. 
limonite,  6S* 

•   peendomorpha  of,  64. 
Tiingnla  flags,  681. 
LinauMlaDavUii,  581. 
Ltnlithgow,  fossil  wood  in  toff 

of,  181. 
Lipari.     ^ected     stone     In 

trachyte  tuff,  181. 
LiOana  ITeMcri,  680. 
Lithology  ezplatoed,  6, 
baaed  on  mineralogy, 

7. 
LilAoKroHon  q^hic,  606. 
LUnitef  HibtrmieuB,  586. 
Llandovery   Bocka,    Lower, 

539. 

Upper,  644,  646. 

foaails,  646,  647. 

Loam,  130. 

Local  tenna,  advantages  of, 

119,  note^ 

for  sandstone,  119. 

for  fimna  of  ground, 

119,  nott. 


London  clay.  076L  , 

Longmjnd   rocka,  tahle  mi\ 

section,  526. 
Loop   Head,   Co.   Clare, 

cUnal  cnrvec  in,  195.  ^ 
Lothiana,  fooails  in 

of,  283,  2S3u 
Longhahinny.goositoatkms  si,  I 

190. 
Lower  Jimfmtnnr  Shale,  5^ 

589. 
LooBomtmaJiESciaiwm^^Cfi. 
Lnbbock,  Sir  John,  cited,  TSItl 

738. 
Lweina  Porllandiea,  «41. 
Lndlow  groap,   SfiS; 

552.553,564. 
Lydian  stone,  6a 
Lyell  on  the  mammalia  of  ttt 

Stoneafield  Oolite,  507. 


-on 


on  Eoceme  Rocks,  9&i 

cited,  358, 308,396. 3  X 

401,  403,  415,  49S,  5U,  7S1, 

731,733,738. 


Madra  eonttriday  698L 
If  aeetrieht  chalk.  664. 
Magnesian  hydiooa  afHcatwi. 

Umeatone,  SI4. 

LImeatoDe  fonnatiOB, 

607. 

Magneaite,  60. 

Magnetic  pyrites,  66l 

Magnetite,  63. 

psendomocplis  d,  61 

M^ioUca.131. 

Mallet.  Mr.,  on 
838,745. 

Mammalia     in 
OoUte,506. 

— ^—  Eocene,  679,  681, 681 

-^—  Miocene,  604. 

Pliocene,  699,  TOOi 

~  of  Glacial  Bepoaili^ 

701 

of  Fklsomhle  Depo- 
sits, 787. 

Mammalifercms  era^  690. 

Mammoth.  704,  706,  731,  7SS. 

Man,  earliest  records  ci,  TSBl 

Manganese,  64. 

Manganite,  61 

Marble,  69  140. 

Marcasit^'64.  66. 

Marcon  on  the  Jnra,  646. 

on  correlation  at<kStU 

and  Jnraasic  aeries,  647. 
<m  Oolitic  rocks  of 


North  America,  648. 
Marine  denudation,  415^  4161 

climates,  48S. 

Marl.  69.  130,  381 
Marls  to  Chalk,  6S9L 
Marl-alate^  13L 
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lAarl-slate  Fonnatlon  (Per- 
mian), 606. 
BdurUtone,  625. 
JVamtptte*  omatuSf  662. 
Sftartensite,  67. 
SAatagenic  twin  crystals,  42. 
Jilaybill  sandstone,  546. 
Jilccbanical     pseudomoipfas, 

£1. 
9ft«chanicalIy-fonned    rocks, 

90,  126, 148. 
liffeenchauin,  88. 

SAeionite,  81. 

^ffelaphyre,  114. 

2(lenelite,  60. 

JderisUUa  angustlfronBj  546. 

Aleta-acids,  21. 

of  silica,  68. 

Bf  etallic  ores  in  beds,  290. 

Sf  etalliferous  veins,  292. 

of  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, 293. 

Jdetamorphic  rockSy  how  deter- 
mined, 95,  138,  148. 

age  of,  146. 

concretions  in,  317. 

lietamorphic        ponihyries, 


142. 


granite,  146,  246. 


Ketamorphism,  influence  of 

pressure  on,  864. 
inflnence   of  heated 

water  on.  364. 
proanction  of  foliated 

rocks  by,  365. 

cycles  of,  368. 

of  igneous  rocks,  369. 

possibly       connected 


with  volcanic  action  in  the 

Hebrides,  691. 
Hetamorphosed    arenaceous 

rocks,  139,  148. 
— ^^—  aigiUaceous  rocks,  140, 

149. 
~— >  calcareous  rocks,  140, 

149. 
Metamorphosis,  50,  360. 
Heyen  on  botanical  regions, 

479. 
Miascite,  146. 
Mica,  78. 

schists,  142. 

Micaceous  sandstones,  127. 
Michaelite,  60. 
Miehtlinia  favosa,  597. 
Micrabacia  ooronula,  658. 
Mieraster  cor-anauinuvi,  662. 
Microscopic  analysis  of  rocks, 

95  ;  see  noUt  96. 
Millstone  grit,  677,  581. 584. 
Milne  Home,  Mr,  on  Karnes, 

713. 
Mineral,  definition  of,  7. 

veins,  290. 

Mineralogy,  7. 

Mining   terms,  explanations 

of,  306. 
Miocene  Period,  687. 

fossils,  693. 

glaciers,  728. 

Misplckel,  65. 


Mississippi,  sediment 'carried 
yearly  to  sea  by,  401. 

~^— .  amount  of  sediment 
in,  424,  426. 

rate  of  denudation  in 


basin  of,  427. 

Mitra,  range  of,  493. 

If  itscherlich's  theory  of  iso- 
morphism, 46. 

Modkla  Macadami,  586. 

Modioloptis  exparua,  536. 

Moel  Tryfaen,  shells  on,  706. 

Molecular  weight,  11. 

aUotropism,  49. 

Molecules,  their  constitution, 
how  represented  by  for- 
mula, 25. 

definition  of,  9. 

MoUusoan  tracks,  528. 

Morion,  69. 

Morlot,  M..  cited.  738. 

Moselle,  valley  of,  formed  by 
erosion,  457. 

Mud  and  Mudstone,  131. 

Mull,  Miocene  leaf-beds  and 
volcanic  rocks  of,  687. 

Mundic,  64. 

Murcliison,  Sir  R.,  on  Lau- 
rentlan  rocks,  523. 

Cambrian  rocks,  524. 

Silurian  System,  530, 


559. 
566. 


Old  Red  Sandstone, 
Permian  rocks,  605, 


610. 

Mums  agper,  680. 
Muscovite,  78. 
Muschelkalk  fossils,  619. 
Myadtes  dscurtata^  633. 
Myophoria  tnUgarU,  619. 


Naples,     section     of    lava 

eouUe  at,  848. 
Nataa  retieosa,  698. 

ambulacntmf  681. 

elegans,  641. 

h^idausa,  698b 

Natural  selection  applicable 

to  palaeontology,  507. 
Namnann's  deflndtion  of  melA- 

phjrre,  114. 
Nautilus  biangviattu  or  oari- 

natus,  599. 
KexagondLia    or   Mdor- 

raZis,  619. 

imperialism  677. 


Necks,  vents  of  extinct  vol> 

canoes,  268. 
composition   of,    269, 

270. 
adjacent    strata    dip 

into.  209. 

ground-plan  of  a  vol- 


canic, 271. 

Needle-iron  ore,  63. 

N^^tive  evidence  untrust- 
worthy in  palaeontology, 
506. 

Neocomian  beds,  668. 


Neolithic  deposits,  788. 
Nepheline.  77. 
NeHnasa  VoUxii,  681. 
Nettlestone  grits,  680.* 
Newfoundland,  coal-measures 

of,  501. 
New  Bed  Sandstones,   605, 

611,  616. 
rocks,   uneonformabi- 

llty  of,  616. 

foreign  localities    of, 


618. 


New  South  Wales,  carbonifer- 
ous rocks  of,  608. 

NipadiUs  umbomxtus,  676. 

Nodules,  312. 

Non-magnesian  hydrous  sili- 
cates, 85. 

Normal  salts,  28,  24. 

Norwich  Crag,  699. 

Nosean,  77. 

Notations,  12. 

Nova  Scotia,  Carboniferous 
rocks  of,  602. 

Nuggets,  largest  found,  804, 
note. 

NurMMMUs  Uxviffoius,  680. 


Oazb.  886,  418. 

Obsidian,  102. 

Ocean  (see  also  Sea),  effects 

of  earthquakes  on,  841. 
influence  on  climate, 

413. 
conservation  of  land 

by,  445. 

currents,  488. 


Ogygia  Buchii,  534. 

Oii-shale,  138. 

Old  Bed  Sandstone  defined, 

616. 

period,  562,  566w 

evidence  of  ice-action 

in,  727. 
Oldhamia  antiqua,  528. 

radiata,  528. 

OUnus  micmrus,  532. 

Oliva  Branderi,  681. 

Olivine,  80. 

Omphyma  turbinatwrnf  549. 

Onyx,  59. 

Oolite,  131. 

formations,  maximum 

thickness  of,  628. 

characteristic   fossils 


of  Inferior,  680. 

characteristic   fossils 


of  Great,  632. 
OoUtic  Period,  622,  628. 
Opal,  60. 

Ophioderma  Egertoni,  626. 
Ophiolite  or  Ophite,  142. 
Ophiura  WethtnUii,  676. 
Optical  properties  of  crystals, 

43. 
Ores,  deposition  of,  in  closed 

cavities,  291. 
Oiganically-formed  rocks,  91, 

131,  148. 
Origin  of  species,  485. 
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Origin  of  snrface  outlines  of 

the  earth,  448. 
Original  outlines  of  the  earth's 

surface  obliterated  by  de- 
nudation, 448. 
Orodiu  ramostu,  000. 
Orthic-acids,  21. 

of  silica,  68. 

syKtemsof  crystals,  SO. 

OvtAi*  oioto,  634. 

JUOMulum,  636, 

eUffantula,  636. 

menOf  646. 

lunata,  662. 

resupinata,  698. 

OrthootroM  annulatum,  660. 

buUatum,  663. 

Orthoclase  felspars,  76,  70l 
Osborne  Series,  680. 
Oscillations  of  level  of  land 

since  Glacial  Period,  740. 
Ossiferous  caverns,  origin  of, 

8M. 
OttraaJlabeUoides,  629. 

JlabfUula,  680. 

Otodtu  obliquus,  677. 
Otopteris  oUun,  626. 
Outcrop,  186. 
pnxtf  of  denudation, 

188,  439. 
Overlaps,  237. 
Oxford  clay,  635. 
Oxides,   how   distinguished, 

19. 

occurring  as  minerals. 


67. 


of  iron,  62. 


Oxygen,    its    abundance    in 

mmerals,  62. 
Oxy-salto,  23. 


Pacific  Ocean,  deposits  of, 

418. 
PaUnchinus  tpheerieu*,  699. 
PalcMooma  Colvinij  663. 
PakeoniacuB  comptus^  606. 
PalieoUthio     deposits,     780, 

737. 
Palseontology,  6,  476,  478. 
PalvdiTM  Jluviorum^  662. 

orbicularis,  688. 

ParacyathuB  caryophyllvafi76. 
Paragenic  twin  crystals,  42. 
ParaUelism  of  the  faces  of  a 

crystal,  84. 
Paramorphosis,  50. 
Pargasite,  74. 
Passes  or  gaps  in  mountains 

formed  by  denudation,  469. 
Patella  lati$sima,  640. 
Paulite,7S. 
Pearl  stone,  101. 
Peat  mosses.  883,  788,  739. 
Pecten  lameUoans,  641. 

nUidfu,  662. 

Ptetuneulu*  tubUmnt,  668. 
Pegmatite,  124. 
PeUom,  89. 

Pennant  sandstones,  577. 
Pennarth  Beds,  618,  614.- 


Pennine  (chlorite),  84. 
Pennine  Chain,  679. 
Pentacrintu  tuihbasaUi/orviit, 

676. 
Pentamerus  beds,  639. 

Knightii,  662. 

oblongus,  646. 

Pentremites  DerbietuU,  699. 
PeriecKoerinnu    monUiformUt 

660. 
Peridote,  80. 
Perimorphs  of  angonite,  71. 

anhydrite,  67. 

augite.  75. 

breunnerite,  71. 

calcite,  71. 

chlorite,  86. 

dolomite,  71. 

garnets,  81. 

fluor-spar,  56. 

magnetite,  63. 

mica,  88. 

orthoclase,  77. 

specxilar  iron,  63. 

sulphate  of  barium,  67. 

quartz,  61. 

Periods  defined,  618. 
Permian  Period,  606. 
evidence  of  ice-action 

in,  727. 

volcanic  necks  of,  270, 


610. 

Peraistent  typos,  605. 

PeUdodns  Ha»lingn<p,  600. 

Petrefaction.  361,  477. 

Petrography,  list  of  treatises 
on,  88,  note. 

Petrology,  160. 

Phaoop$  apieulaivt,  637. 

candatuB,  650. 

Phillips,  Professor,  on  alter- 
nations of  beds,  168. 

"  Oeology     of    York- 
shire," section  fh>m,  172. 

on  cleavsge  of  Snow- 
don,  223. 

on    travelled    blocks, 


714. 


Yorkshire  Oolites,  636. 
PhiUipsia  pusiuUUa,  699. 
Phlogobite,  79. 
PkolodomyafidievJa,  629. 

lyrata,  633. 

Phonolite.  101.  111. 
Phosphatic  nodules,  313,  669. 
Phosphorite,  87. 
P/^ni(^Nioo8ra<      vetUrieosum, 

663. 
Physiography,  448. 
Pinite.  82. 
Pinna  afinis,  677. 
Pipe  veins,  297. 
Pisolite,  132.  142. 
PUolitic  chalk,  664. 
Pitchstone,  110. 
Plagioclase  felspare,  76. 
Plains,  origin  of,  464. 
produced   by   marine 

dennoation.  444. 
Plants,  destructive  action  on 

rocks,  881. 


Plants,    oonaerratiTe  aetka 
on  land  surface.  SSL 

reprodncti-re  actios  C'f 

planto,  382. 
likely  to 


494. 

Plant-formaticns,  382. 
PUUycriHMt  leerU,  599. 
Platy  rocka,  how  detenniBBl 

95. 
P(alysoMtt«  striatMM^  606. 
Playfair  on  the  veg^^abie  soil 

as  a  proof  of  the  comtuit 

destruction  of  the  rocJc,  4U. 

noU. 
Plesiomorphism,  46. 
PUwrophMTU  coUaiuSf  607. 
Pleurorkyndau      Hibemicmt, 

608. 
Pleurottemon  opatumn,  644. 
Pleurotoma  colon,  681. 
PUurvtomaria  AngUea,  6S7. 

atpera,  56&. 

elongata,  630. 

omata,  629. 

reticulata,  640. 

PlicatulaveetinoiiUs,  65T. 
Pliocene  Period,  696. 
Pliocene   beds,   subdiviflMMU 

of,  696. 

of  Antwerp,  700. 

Italy,  700. 

Russia,  700. 

Sicily,  700. 

Po,  rate  at  which  the  Bxataee 

of  its  basin  is  lowered  by. 

427. 
Poecilodfu  Jonegit,  600. 
Polar  carboniferoos   fossils. 

610. 
Polianite,  64. 
Polycysthise,  sandstone  cosb- 

poaed  of,  384,  aote. 
Polyhydiic  bases,  2S. 
Polymorphism,  47. 
Porcupine  expedition,  results 

of,  482. 
Porphyrite,  111. 
Porphyrite-tuff,  117. 
Porphyritic  texture,  99. 

granite,  121. 

Portland  Oolites,  639. 

Stone,  641. 

Beds,      chancteristit 

fossils  of,  641. 
Portrush,  section  of  vokaaic 

neck  near,  271. 
Post-Tertiary  strata,  701. 
Potstone,  83,  143. 
Prehnite,  86. 
Prestwich    on   Qrqrwethert. 

676. 
on  Eocene    rocks    of 

France  and  Belgium,  684. 
on  antiquity  of  man. 


733. 


Primitive  rocks  defined,  519. 
Prodvcta  h4yrrida.  607. 

semireticyiaia,  597. 

Protaster  Miltoni,  663. 
Pmmmodui  porosM,  600. 
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J*»e^i^docrinUe$  quadrifiuciattUf 

550. 
Paendo-crystalline  sandstoiie, 

127. 
PBendo-Jgneons    rocks    pro- 
duced   by  metamorphum, 

S6tf. 
Pbeudomorphic    metamorph- 

iam,  361. 
'Pseudomorphs,  51. 
Pseikdomorphfl  of  anhydrite, 

67. 
— —  angite,  76. 

calcic  fluorides,  6d. 

calcite,  71. 

chalybite,  71. 

chlorite,  85. 

dolomite,  71. 

gypsum,  67. 

leucite,  2a 

oxides  of  iron,  64. 

mica,  80. 

nephellne,  78. 

quartz,  62. 

pyrites,  66. 

serpentine,  84. 

sulphate  of  barium,  67. 

steatite,  83. 

tolc,  83. 

Pieriehthyt  kUvs,  569. 
Pterirua  rttroJUxa,  652. 
PterophyUum  oomptum,  6S1. 
Pumice,  102. 
Purbeck  beds,  642. 
Purpura  Utragona^  698. 
Purpuroidea  MorrUsii^  6S1. 
Pay  de  Ddme,  extinct  yoI- 

canoes  of,  854. 


QuAimTALEzrcx    of    simple 

bodies,  11. 
Quarrying,  art  of,  180. 
Qnartz,  59. 
crystals,  evidence  of 

growth  in,  61. 

perimoiphs  of,  61. 


Qoarts-rock  or  quartzite,  139. 


Baabat,  Isle  of,  basalt  veins 

in  Cambrian  conglomerates, 

263. 
Radicles,  definition  of,  9. 
Bain  action,  392. 
Raised    beaches,    881,    717, 

740. 
Rake  veins  of   Derbyshire, 

293. 
Ramsay,  Professor  A.  C,  on 

coincidence  of  foliation  and 

cleavage  in  North  Wales, 

229. 
sketch  of  Craig  das 

Eithan,  Wales,  256. 

on   plain   of  marine 


denodation,  434,  note. 

on  lake-basins,   460, 


468. 


on  the  red  colorisation 
of  certain  formations,  567. 


Ramsay,  Professor  A.  C,  on 
former  glacial  periods, 
727. 

Randanite,  61. 

Raphilite,  74. 

Rastrites  perearintu,  584. 

Recent  period,  741. 

Red  colorisation  of  forma- 
tions, 567. 

Red  crag,  698. 

Reindeer,  704,  705,  731. 

Retinite,  110. 

Rhffitic  beds,  613. 

Rhenish  Prussia,  Devonian 
rocks  of,  665. 

Rhine,  amount  of  sediment 
in,  424. 

delta  of,  408. 

gravel   moving  along 


bottom  of,  426. 
channel    of, 


cut   in 


solid  rock,  457. 
Rhizodw  Portlockii,  600. 
Rhyjichondla  conclnna,  681. 

Cuvieri,  661. 

Gibbsii,  655. 

inconttaru,  640. 

nueula,  652, 

pUttroaon^  686. 

HnuMo,  6Sf6. 

minosa,  629. 

Ripidolite,  84. 
Ripple-marks,  162. 
River-action,  397,  423. 
River-alluvia,   ancient,  with 

traces  of  early  man,   731, 

732. 
River-sedimente,  various,  es- 
timated by  weight,  428. 
River-valleys  of  the  south  of 

Ireland,  452. 
Rivers,  beds   of,    dependent 

for  their  form  on  nature  of 

rocks,  398. 
transporting  power  of, 

399. 
transport  of  detritus 

by,  401,  422-429. 
Riven,   reproductive  effects 

of,  402. 

terraces,  402. 

deltas,  402. 


Russia,   Permian    rocks   of, 

610. 
Pliocene  of,  700. 


Saccharoid,     or      statuary 

marble,  140. 
Saaenaria  Bailyana,  574. 
Salisbury  Crags,  Edinburgh, 

sketch  of,  257. 
Salta  deflned,  23. 
molecular  constitution 

of,  23. 
in 


sea  water,  percent- 
age of,  411. 
Sandhills  and  dunes,  378. 

of  Australia,  379. 

Band-riven  in  Africa,  401. 
Sandstone,  126. 

consolidation  of,  128. 

(distinction  between). 


Roche*  moutonnie$,  409. 

Rock-crystal,  59. 

Rock-forming  minerals,  Usto 
of.  52. 

Rock-salt,  56, 135,  315,  611. 

Rocks,  classification  of,  88. 

determination  of,  94. 

expansion  and  contrac- 
tion of,  356. 

underground   changes 


eflfbcted  upon,  356. 
Rogers,  Professor  H.  D.,  on 

reversed  Ikult,  214. 
on  Carboniferous  rocks 

of  United  States,  602. 
RoeteUaria  earinata,  667. 

rimoaa,  681. 

Rottanstone,  134,  378. 
Rttbingllmmer,  63. 


and  gritatone,  128. 
local  names  for 


vari- 


eties of,  129. 
Sardonyx,  60. 
Satin -spar,  67. 
Scandinavia,  denudation  of, 

465. 
Silurian  rocks  of,  542, 

559.' 
Seaphitee  equcUis,  661. 
Scapolite,  81. 
Schalstein,  118. 
Schist,  142. 

Schistose  rocks,  142, 149. 
Schorl,  82, 142. 
Schorlaceous  schist,  143. 
Soolaria  GavUina,  667. 
Scoria,  106. 
ScotUnd,  Silurian  rocks  of, 

640,  568. 
Old  Red  Sandstone  of, 

568. 
>^—— Carboniferous  system 

of,  583. 

Permian  rooks  of.  609, 

supposed        Tnassic 


rocks  of,  618. 

Lias  and  Oolite  of,  646. 

Miocene  leaf-beds  and 


volcanic  rocks  of,  687. 

Glacial  drift  of,  708. 

Raised  beaches  of,  331. 

Sea,  as  a  geological  agent, 

410 ;  see  also  Ocean. 
chemical  composition 

of  water  of,  410. 

receptacle  for  debris 


ofhmd,  417. 

Sea-caves,  old,  330. 

Sea-level   essentially  invari- 
able, 828. 

Sections,  geological,  751. 

ahould  be  drawn  only 

on  a  true  scale,  449. 

Sedgwick,  Rev.  Professor,  on 
cleavage,  222. 

term  "foliation"  pro- 
posed by,  142,  225. 

term  "strike"  faitro- 


duced  by,  186. 
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Sedgwick,  Rer.  Profenor,  on 

MajhiU  MUidstone,  M«. 
grouping   of  Silurian 

rocks  of  Cumberland,  bj, 

567. 
Bediment,  amount  of,  carried 

by  riven  into  the  aea,  401. 
Sedimentary  rocka,  92. 
Belenite.  67. 
Belwyn,    Mr.,    on   the  gold 

reefs  of  Austnlia,  304. 
Senft,    definition    of    mela- 

phyre.  114;  cited,  288. 
Beptarian  nodulee,  312. 
Serpentine,  83,  132,  141,  142. 
Shale,  130. 
Shanklin  sand.  054. 
Sharpe,  Mr.  D.,  on  cleavage 

in  Cornwall,  222. 
Shell-marl,  131. 
Shells  of  decreasing  tempera- 
ture in  atmosphere,  481. 
Shropshire  Cambrian  rocks, 

625. 
— —  Lower  Silurian  rocks 

of,  530. 
Old    Red   Sandstone, 

570. 
SigiUaria  rtnifarmiM,  5iM. 
Silica,  57,  5& 
excess  of,  la  older  trap 

rocks,  288. 
Silicates,  71. 
Siliceous  limestone,  132. 
Siliceous  and  basic  lavas,  349. 

deposits,  384. 

Silicon,    its    abundance    in 

rocks,  53. 
Silurian  Period,  530. 

Lower,  630. 

probable  middle  lone, 

644. 

Upper,  544. 

Yolcanic  rocks,  660. 

Simple  iKKlies,  8. 

^putntivalence  of,  IL 

Sinters,  siliceous,  00,  395. 
Slate,  140. 
Slaty  cleava^ee,  219. 
Slickensides,    183,  200,  201, 

Slievenamuck  fault,  section 
showing,  441. 

denudation  proved  by, 

442. 

Blyne  of  coal,  178, 179  lutfe. 

Smaragdite,  74. 

Snowdon,  section  o^  467. 

Soapstone,  83. 

Soil,  37a 

Solutions,  crystals  formed 
trom,  37. 

Solvents,  action  of,  on  crys- 
tals, 44. 

Somme,  gravels  of  the,  733. 

Sorby,  Mr.  H.  C,  on  forma- 
tion of  crystals  in  rocks, 
367. 

on  the  pressure  under 

which  granite  was  formed, 
368. 


Sorby,  Mr.  H.  C,  machine  lyy, 
for  producing  oblique  lami- 
nation, 161,  note. 

on    "  eunent-naaria  " 

in  mica-schist,  164. 

on  slaty  cleavage,  223. 


Spathic  iron,  70. 

Species,  destruction  of,  484. 

duration  of,  504. 

geographical  distribu- 
tion of,  in  past  time,  498. 
origin   of,    485,    487, 


489. 


rocent  and  fossil,  re- 
lated in  the  same  biological 
province,  50Sl 

sudden     introduction 


of,  a  mistake,  505. 

Specifle  centres,  487. 

as  affected  by  geologi- 
cal change,  492. 

Specific  gravity  of  the  earth, 
322. 

Specular  iron,  69L 

Speeton  clay,  665. 

Sphoera  torrugtUa,  656. 

SpkctroniU*  LifaAti,  537. 

Spinel,  62. 

Spirijera  cvxpidoto,  586. 

p/walrffa,  649. 

striata^  597. 

WaUcottU,  626. 

Sporadic  origin  of  spedes, 
487,  489. 

St.  Cassian  beds,  620. 

St  Helen's  sands,  680. 

St  Paul,  volcanic  island  of, 
352. 

Staflk,  curved  dolerite  co- 
lumns in,  274. 

alternation  of  beds  of 

basalt  in,  277. 

Staffordshire,  curved  eolumns 
in  dolerite,  Pouk  Hill 
Quarry,  259. 

North,  coaUeld,  680. 

South,  coal  altered  by 

trap,  in,  262. 

Stalactites,  69,  132,  394. 

Stalagmites,  69,  132,  894. 

Steatite,  83. 

Stevenson,  Mr.  Thomas,  on 
sediment  deposited  at  Ityb- 

'    ster,  Caithness,  425. 

SHgmariaficoideSf  596. 

Stilpnosiderite,  63. 

Stinkstein,  133. 

Stone-Age,  729. 

Stonesfield  Oolite,  mammalia 
in,  506. 

Strata,  definition  of,  15a 

Stratification,  pUmes  of,  151. 

Stratigraphical  geology,  513. 

Stream  works,  306. 

Strife  formed  by  ice,  408. 

obliterated  by  denuda- 
tion. 434. 

Stricklandinia  lens,  646. 

Strike  of  beds,  186. 

Stringooephalus  Burtini,  563. 

Strontianite,  60. 


Stntnatopom  _ 

Strowbus  Bartomensis^  6SL 

Strophom^ena  depremta,  5tt. 

englmka^  549. 

Stnicture  of  rocka,  93,  99. 
Sublimation,  how  ex^attls 

formed  by,  40. 
Submetged'foreata.  333,  740. 
Submergence  of  Innd,  pvocA 

of;  3.32. 

in  gUcial  pexiod,  727. 

Snbterranean  rivers  ixi  chalk 

strata,  458. 
Sulphates,  66. 
Sulphides,  19,  64. 
Sulphur  of  iron,  65. 
Sulphur  acids  and  salts,  24. 
its      oocairenoe      te 


rocks,  55. 

its  aqueona  origlii,  S5. 

Sulphnrie  acid  in  wmter,  65, 

67. 
Surface  agencies,  375. 
Surface    of    land,     changes 

effiocted  by  eartbqojJEes  on, 

342. 
carved  oat  by  dennda- 

tion,  450. 
Surveying,  geological,  749. 
Sweden,  depreuion  of,  SSS. 
"  Swells**  in  coal  beds,  1C2. 
Switxerland,  Jurassic    series 

of,  646. 
Cretaeeona   rocks  o^ 

667. 

Eoeene  rocks  of,  CS6l 

Glacial  phemomena  oC 

lake-dwellings  of,  73& 

Miocene  flora  ot,  69iS. 

Syenite,  124, 146. 

Syenitic  granite,  134. 

Symbols  in  chemisby,  12. 

of  elementary  bodies, 

17. 

Symmetry,  hnr  of.  In  crys- 
tals, 35. 

Synclhial  curves,  19S. 

Synodadi*  virmdaeea,  6G7. 

Synopses  of  Vegetable  and 
Animal  Kingdom,  Appen- 
dix IL 

Synoptical  Table  of  British 
Sedimentary  Rocks,  520. 


720. 


Tj^blk-ulitds,  origin  of,  464. 
Taehylite,     different     firom 

pitekstone,  266. 
Talc,  83. 
Talc-schist,  143. 
Tarannon  shales,  648.  ■ 
Tarnowitzite,  69. 
Temperature,  internal,  of  the 

earth,  821. 
of    deep    mines  and 

weUs,  S22. 

of    the    atmosphere, 


481. 


of  the  ocean,  482. 
remaec^iniw  exoavatnSf  697. 
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fTeneriffe,  Peak  of,  851. 
Tcrtbratula  MpliocUa,  058. 

oamea,  662. 

— digona,  631. 

arandis,  697. 

hasUUOy  697. 

intermedia,  683. 

numisnudis,  626. 

»eMa,  666. 

vulgarity  619. 

Tere&ralK^ina  striahda,  677. 
Tetrazial  fonns  of  cxTstals, 

SO. 
Texture  of  rocks,  98,  98. 
Tbanet  beds,  674. 
ThtooamiliaanwttlariM,  68& 
Thenardlte,  66. 
Thennal  sprii^  895. 
Thomson,  Sir  William,  on  the 

rigidity-  of  the  interior  of 

the  earth,  325. 
Thorosonite,  86. 
Thracia  dejnresM,  640. 
Tilestones,  664. 
Tin  ore,  occorrence  of,  803. 
Toadstonee    of   Derbyshire, 

698. 
Tourmaline,  82, 148. 
Trachy-dolerite,  108. 
Trachyte,  100,  866. 
Trade-winds  explained,  483. 
"Transition  zxicks"  defined, 

619,  note. 
Transport    of    detritus    by 

rivers,  401. 
Trap-dykes,  268,  289  note. 

of  Britain,  266. 

of  Tertiary  age,  265, 

287. 
not    coincident  with 

faulto,  266. 

and  veins,  lithologlcal 


characters  of,  266. 

sometimes  compound. 


267. 


varieties  of  structure 
in,  267. 

frequently  columnar, 


267. 


alteration  of  contigu- 
ous rocks  by,  268. 

new  minerals  formed 


by,  268. 

their  association  with 


granite  and  syenite  in  Ar- 
nui,  Skye,  and  Mull,  289. 

Trap-rocks  viewed  as  rock- 
masses,  261. 

modes  of   study    of, 

251. 

intrusive  and  Inter- 
bedded,      definitions      of 


Trap-rocks,  their  ^thological 

character,  268. 
alteration  of  stratified 

rocks  1^,  261. 

interbedded,  272. 

structure  of  "  flows  " 


of,  273. 

relation  of  Interbedded 

to  the  overlying  rocks.  275. 

cracks  in,   filled    up 

with  sandstone,  276. 

concretions  in,  816. 

hill-ranges  of,  278. 

plateaux  of,  278. 

of  Britain,  geological 


sequence  of,  286. 

difference  in  character 


of  older  and  newer,  288. 
table  of  stratigraphi- 

cal  distribution  of,  288. 
Trap-tuff,  116. 
lithologlcal    varieties 

of,  278. 
associated  only  with 

interbedded     trap  -  rocks, 

278. 
agree     in     character 

with  contiguous  trar>-rocks. 

279. 

sedimentary  detritus 


often  mixed  with,  279,  288. 

stratified,  280. 

occasionally  fossllifer- 


ous,  288. 

passes  into  otiier  sedi- 


mentary rocks,  283. 
never     passes 


into 


crystalline  trap,  288. 

metamorphic    altera- 


tion of,  284. 
Trappean-conglomerate,  110. 

breccia,  119. 

'  agglomerate,  119. 

sandstones,  128. 

rocks,  107, 147,  251. 

necks,  270. 

Trass,  106. 
Travertine,  132,  894. 
Tremadoc  slates,  633. 
Tremolite,  74. 
Triassie  period,  611. 
Triaxial  forms  of  crystals,  80. 
Trigonia  davdUUOy  638. 

jriWKMo,641. 

)f}ol4fvMii,  681. 

incurvo,  641. 


terms,  253. 
intrusive 


or    subse- 


quent, 264. 

crystalline,  254. 

in  amorphous  masses. 


255. 


257. 


In  sheets,  257. 
-*t«st  of  intrusion  of. 


Trinutietujimbriatugf  534. 
TroehocycUhtu  coniUiu,  667. 
Tschermak  on  felspars,  76. 
•^—  on  tremolite  and  au- 

gite,  74. 
Tuff,  116. 
neck   filled    with,  at 

Dunbar,  271. 
Turrilites  coUaiut,  661. 
Twin  crystals,  42. 
Tylor.  A.,  on  true  measure 

of  clenudation,  422. 
Tyndall    on     crevasses     in 

glacien,  200. 
on  cleavage,  228. 


nMooirFOBiCABii.nT  and  Over* 
lap,  281. 

money  wasted  by  ne- 
glect of.  236. 

practical    importance 


of,  236. 

between  Upper    and 


Lower  Silurian,  644. 
Undeiground  water,  chemical 

action  of,  393. 
mechanical       action, 

396. 
Unidlnal  curves,  195. 
Unio  ManUUii,  662. 
United  States  (see  America). 
Upheaval  of  land,  slow  move* 

ments  of,  329. 

proofs  of,  830. 

Urallte,  74. 


Valletb,  origin  of,  448,  450. 

in  chalk  and  limestone 

districts,  457. 

Van  Diemen's  Land,  tessel- 
ated  pavement  in,  186. 

Vegetable  Kingdom,  table  of. 
Appendix  IL 

Veins,  minerals  In,  291. 

arrangement  of  miner- 
als in,  295. 

intersection  of,  296. 

formation  of  mineral. 


370. 


mineral,     connection 
with  the  surfMse,  373. 

mineral,      successive 


formation  of,  873. 
Vein-quartz,  139. 

air  bubbles  in,  61. 

Vermitularia     fioonori«n«ts, 

676. 
Vertical    botanical    regions, 

479. 
Vesuvius.  853. 
^ected  block  In  old 

tuff  of.  282. 
Volcanic  glass,  102. 

ash,  106. 

bombs,  106. 

agglomerate,  106, 119. 

—  conglomerate,  106, 119. 

breccia.  106,  119. 

grits,  128. 

Volcanic  action  in  Scotland 

occurred  along  the  valleys, 

287. 
no  proofs  of  diminution 

of  intensity  In,  287. 
— ~  uniformity  of,  289. 

metamorphism  associ- 


ated with,  289. 

eventual  extinction  of 


all,  856. 

at  the  present  day,  744. 


Volcanic   rocks   of   Silurian 
period  in  Britain,  560. 

of  l>evonian   age   In 

Britain,  665. 

of  Old  Red  Sandstone, 


675. 


778 
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Volcanic  rocks  of  Carlmnifer- 

oiu  syBtem,  698. 
—  of  Penr.bui  age,  610. 

If  iooeno  age,  691. 

{n   Miocene  aeriea  of 

Britain,  689. 
Yolcanoea,  stractnre  of,  845. 

products  of,  846. 

of     common     origin. 


349. 


examples  of,  861. 
active,  donnant,  and 


extinct,  862. 
geographic 


distribu- 


tion of,  854,  742. 
Vnlpanite,  66. 
Voluta  Lamberti,  697. 

luctatriXf  681. 

Kobrieula,  681. 

WeihenUii,  VTT. 


Wacks,  115. 

Wales,  denudation  of,  467. 

Cambrian  rocks  of,  625. 


Wales,  Lower  Silurian  rocks 
of,  680. 

(South),  section  of  coal- 
field in,  &76. 

Water  as  a  geological  agent, 
891. 

Water-of- Ayr  stone,  an  altered 
shale,  26L 

Wealden  area,  denudation  of, 
466. 

beds,  662. 

Weathering  of  crystals,  45. 

of  rocks,  876. 

influence     of,     upon 

mountain  outlines,  473. 

Wenlock  Edge,  section  across, 
646. 

froup,  548. 

Wemente,  81. 

White  trap,  260. 

Wilson,  Mr.  J.  M.,  on  con- 
tortion, compression,  and 
faulto,  868,  869. 

Witherite,  69. 

Wood  opal,  60. 


Woolhope  valle  J,  545. 

limestone,  548. 

Woolwich  and  Beading  Sokcw 
675. 


Talc   and  Bain    fkolt.  5ir. 

liole. 
Tellow  Rirer,   earth  earned 

daily  into  the  sea  hj,  40L 
Toredale  series,  58SL 
Yorkshire  coal-measiunes,  5S. 
OoUtea  of.  634. 


ZanihopaU  tuhtremlata^  674. 

ZeoUtes,  85.  86. 

Zinc,  mode  <^  ciyslallwatlmi 

of,  38. 
Zircon,  81. 
Zirkel  on  basalt,  104. 

melaphyre,  114. 

Zoisite,  81. 

Zones  of  crystals.  35. 

of  life  in  sea.  480. 
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